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HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  T  this  epoch  we  pause  a  monieut  to  cast  a  glance  on  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  period  extending  from  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  to  the  first  French  Revolution. 

The  wars  which  sprung  out  of  the  Reformation  were  closed  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War — a  crime  too  gigantic  to  be  repeated.  So 
long  a  strife,  if  it  did  not  extinguish,  at  least  mitigated  religions 
animositj;  above  all,  Rome  saw  that  she  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  excite  and  noniish  it.  The  results,  both  of  the  war  and  the 
-peace,  most  have  convinced  the  moat  sanguine  Pope  that  no 
reasonable  expectation  could  anj  longer  be  entertained  of  subju- 
gating the  I^testants  hj  force.  Nearly  all  Europe  had  been 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  the  cause  of  Rome  had  been  van- 
quished. Nay,  the  Papal  Court  had  been  even  foiled  in  the  more 
congenial  field  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy.  The  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  Papal  Nuncios  at  the  Congress  of  Munster  had  been 
quite  insignificant.  A  peace  entirely  adverse  to  the  Pope's  views 
had  been  concluded,  against  which,  instead  of  those  terrible 
anathemas  which  had  once  made  Europe  tremble,  Innocent  X. 
had  contented  himself  with  launching  a  feeble  protest,  which 
nobody^  not  even  the  Catholic  Princes,  regarded. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  in- 
augmrating  a  new  era,  whose  character  was  essentially  political.  It 
is  true  that  the  religious  element  is  not  altogether  eliminated  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  The  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Powers 
have  atill,  in  some  degree,  different  interests,  and  still  more  dif- 
ferent views  andsentiments;  and  in  the  great  struggle,  for  instance, 
between  Louis  XTV.  and  William  m.,  the  former  monarch  may  in 
some  measure  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Papacy,  the 
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latter  of  the  Reformation.  Yet  in  these  contests  political  interests 
were  altogether  so  predominant  that  what  little  of  religion  seeiiis 
mixed  up  with  them  was  only  sabservient  to  them^  and  a  means- 
rather  than  an  end. 

These  changes  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  intellectual 
condition  of  Europe.  The  same  causes  which  produced  the  Refor* 
mation  had  set  all  the  elements  of  thought  in  motion^  had  given, 
rise  to  bold  and  original  geninaes  and  great  discoTeriea.  The 
human  mind  seemed  all  at  once  to  burst  its  shackles^  and  to  march 
forth  to  new  cpnquesta.  It  was  the  age  which  showed  the  way, 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  hemisphere,  Copernicus  a  new  system 
of  the  universe^  Bacon  a  new  method  of  all  sciences.  Boldness- 
and  originality  also  characterized  literature,  and  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  produced  Sliakspeare  and  Rabelais.  The  following- 
period,  of  which  we  are  here  to  treat,  employed  itself  in  working* 
on  the  materials  which  the  previous  era  had  provided,  and  in  set-^ 
ting  them  in  order.  It  was  the  ago  of  criticism  and  analysis. 
Intellectual  efforts,  if  no  longer  so  daring,  were  more  correct. 
Science  made  less  gigantic,  but  surer  steps ;  literature,  if  less 
original,  no  longer  offended  by  glaring  blemishes  at  the  side  of 
inimitable  beauties.  The  spirit  of  the  ngc  was  best  exhibited  in 
France*  French  modes  of  thinkingi  Ifrench  literature,  French 
taste,  French  maaners,  became  the  standard  of  all  Enrope,  and 
caused  the  period  to  be  called  the  Aoi  of  Louis  XTV*.  Ita> 
influence  suryived  the  reign  of  that  Monarch,  and  gaye  a  moral 
weight  to  France,  eren  alter  her  political  preponderance  had 
declined. 

.  When  we  talk  of  the  "  Age  of  Pericles,"  the  ''Age  of  Augustus,'*" 
the  "  Age  of  Louis  XIV. we  naturally  im}ily  that  the  persons 
from  whom  those  periods  took  their  names  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  characterized.  la 
reality,  however,  this  influence  extended  no  further  than  to  give  a 
conventional  tone  and  fashion.  The  intellectual  condition  which 
prevailed  from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
period  which  preceded  it;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  Uie  same^was  tiie  case  with  the  two  celebrated  eras  of 
Athens  and  Borne.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  patron- 
age of  the  great  can  call  works  of  (genius  into  existence.  Sock 
patronage,  however,  especially  where  there  is  no  great  general 
public  to  whom  the  authors  of  works  of  art  and  literature  may 
address  themselves,  is  capable  of  giving  such  works  their  form  and 
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eolom^n  shorty  of  inflaeaemg  the  taste  of  their  prodacers ;  and 

this  is  precisely  what  the  Courts  of  Augustus  and  Louis  XIV. 
effected.  The  literature  and  art  of  the  Athenian  Commonwealth 
were  subject  to  somewhat  different  conditions.  Greek  literature 
was  not  so  nnich  the  literature  of -books  as  the  Roman,  and  still 
more  the  modern.  The  appeal  was  chiefly  oral,  and  made  more 
directly  to  the  public^  but  a  public  that  has  not  been  found  else- 
where— a  body  of  judges  of  the  mostcntical  taste  and  discernment* 
Hence  Attie  literature  and  art  present  an  unrivalled  combination 
of  e^uiellenoes;  all  the  vigour  and  fire  of  origioaUtjTj  snbdoed  by 
the  taste  of  a  grand  jorj  of  oritios.  We  mean  woi,  however,  to 
assert  that  the  writers  of  tiie  age  of  Augustas  and  Louis  possessed 
no  original  geninsj  but  only  that  it  was  kept  more  in  oheck.  It 
cannot  be  doubted*  for  instance*  that  Virgil  and  Horace,  Baoine 
and  Moli^,  possessed  great  original  powers,  which,  in  anotiier 
state  of  society,  they  might  probably  have  displayed  in  a  different, 
and,  perhaps,  more  vigorous  fashion,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  that 
propriety  and  elegance  which  distinguish  their  writings. 

If  Louis  XIV.  claimed  to  represent  the  State  in  his  own  person, 
still  more  did  he  represent  the  Court,  which  set  the  fashion  in 
dress  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  literature.  There  was  much, 
fortnnately,  in  Louis's  eharaeter  that  was  reallj  refined  and  ele- 
gant, and  which  left  an  nnmiatakeable  impress  on  the  nation. 
Althoagh  onreetrained  in  his  eerlier  days  by  any  notions  of 
QonJitj,  he  was  &r  reipoTed  from  ooarsraess  and  indeoenoj.  His 
manner  toward  women  was  marked  by  a  noble  and  refined  gal- 
lantly ;  towards  men,  bj  a  dignified  and  oonrteons  afbbilitj.  He 
is  said  never  to  have  passed  a  woman  even  of  the  lowest  condition 
without  raising  his  hat  There  was  no  don^t  a  great  deal  of  etciing 
in  all  this ;  but  it  was  good  acting.  He  had  made  it  his  study  to 
support  the  character  of  a  great  king  with  a  becoming  dignity  and 
splendour,  for  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  centre  of  Europe  as  well  as 
of  France.  His  fine  person  was  also  of  much  service  to  him. 
Hence,  as  regards  merely  external  manner,  his  Court  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  surpassed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
become  a  model  to  all  Europe.  It  combined  a  dignified  etiquette 
with  graceful  ease.  Every  one  knew  and  acquiesced  in  his  position, 
withont  being  made  to  feel  his  inferiority.  The  King  exacted  that 
the  higher  classes  should  treat  their  inferiors  with  that  polite  con- 
«idflsation  of  which  he  himself  gave  the  example.  Thus  the  different 
ranks  of  societj  were  brought  nearer  together  without  being  con- 
founded.  The  importance  of  the  great  nobiUtj  was  reduced  by 
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mnltiplying  the  nnmber  of  dokesuid  peers;  while  civic  miniaters* 

and  magistrates  were  loaded  with  titles,  and  brought  almost  to  a 
level  in  poiut  of  ceremonial  witli  persona  of  .the  highest  larth.  At 
the  same  time  certain  honorary  privileges  were  reserved  for  the 
latter  which  afVordeil  some  compensation  to  their  self-love.  They 
alone  could  dine  in  public  with  the  King ;  they  alone  could  wear 
the  cordon  bleu  and  the  justancorps  a  brevet ;  a  sort  of  costume 
adopted  by  the  King^  which  could  be  worn  only  by  royal  licence, 
and  established  a  sort  of  equality  among  the  wearers.  All  these 
regulations  tended  to  produce  a  mntnal  afbbility  between  the 
different  daases,  which  spread  from  the  Conrt  through  the  nation^ 
and  produced  a  uniyersal  politeness.  Hence  French  society  at- 
tained an  unriyalled  elegance  of  manner^  which  it  retained  down 
to  the  Berolution.  There  was  nothing  that  could  be  compared  to- 
the  Court  of  France  and  French  society.  Hence  also  the  French 
language  attained  a  grace  and  polish  which  render  it  so  apt  an 
instrument  of  polite  conversation,  and  caused  its  general  diffusion 
in  Europe.  The  Courts  of  Austria  and  Spain  were  shackled  by  a 
cold  and  formal  etiquette,  destructive  of  all  wit,  taste,  and  fancy. 
The  only  Court  which  approached  the  French  was  that  of  England 
under  Charles  11.  Essentially,  perhaps,  Charles  was  not  more 
immoral  than  Louis ;  but  he  wanted  that  refinement  which  depriyes 
immorality  of  its  grossness.  The  result  is  manifest  in, the  contem- 
porary literature  of  the  two  nations,  and  especially  the  drama,, 
the  best  test  of  the  manners  of  a  people.  The  English  drama- 
tists of  that  age,  tragedians  as  well  as  comedians,  with  quite  as- 
much  fire  and  genius  as  their  French  contemporaries,  were  grossly 
indecent. 

In  patronizing  literature  and  art,  Louis  XIV.  only  followed  tho 
example  given  by  Richelieu,  with  whom  it  was  a  part  of  policy. 
He  knew  that  literature  glorifies  a  country,  and  gives  it  a  moral 
strength ;  that  it  makes  the  prince  who  patronizes  it  popular  at 
home,  respected  and  influential  abroad.  The  benefits  which  Louis 
bestowed  on  literary  men  were  not  confined  to  those  of  his  own 
country.  Many  foreign  literati  of  distinction  were  attracted  to 
France  by  honourable  and  lucratiye  posts ;  pensions,  honorary 
rewards,  flattering  letters,  were  accorded  to  o^ers.  There  were 
few  countries  in  Europe  without  some  writer  who  could  sound  the 
praises  and  proclaim  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV. 

Even  if  it  were  compatible  with  the  scope  of  this  work,  space 
would  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  critical  examination  of  the 
great  writers  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis.    The  dramas  of 
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Radne  and  MoUdre,  the  poems  of  Boflean  and  La  Fontaine^  the 
sennona  aod  other  Stings  of  Bossnet  and  Bonzdaloae,  besidea 
the  works  of  namerous  other  authors,  are  atOl  in  the  hands  of  all 

persons  of  taste,  not  only  in  France,  bat  also  throughoat  Europe. 
For  a  like  reason  we  pass  over  the  great  French  writers  who 
adorned  the  eighteenth  century,  many  of  whom  will  not  suflfer  by 
II  comparison  with  their  immediate  predecessors.  A  bare  list  of 
names — and  our  space  would  allow  us  to  give  but  little  more — 
would  afford  neither  instruction  nor  amusement.  During  this 
period,  however,  arose  that  school  of  philosophical  writers  whose 
works  contributed  so  much  to  produce  the  Kevolution.  To 
writinga  of  this  class,  having  a  direct  political  bearing,  it  will  be 
neoeeaaxy  to  advert  with  considerable  attention  in  a  future  chapter, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of  that  event. 

If  royal  patronage  can  give*a  tone  to  works  of  imagination,  it 
can  still  more  directly  assist  the  researches  of  learning  and  science. 
The  King,  in  person,  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  ilea- 
demie  Fran^ise,  the  centre  and  representative  of  the  national 
literature,  and  raised  it,  as  it  were,  to  an  institution  of  the  State, 
by  permitting  it  to  harangue  him  on  occasions  of  solemnity,  like 
the  Parliament  and  other  superior  courts.  In  the  state  of  society 
wliich  then  existed,  this  was  no  small  addition  to  the  dignity  of 
letters.  Under  the  care  of  Louis  and  Colbert  arose  two  other 
learned  institutions:  the  Academie  des  inscriptions  et  bdles  lettres, 
and  the  Academie  des  sciences.  The  origin  of  the  former  was  suffi- 
ciently frivolous.  It  was  at  first  designed  to  furnish  inscriptions  for 
the  public  monuments,  motives  and  legends  for  medals,  subjects 
f0rarti8ts,devices  for  Cites  and  carousals,  with  descriptions  destined 
to  daade  foreign  nations  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  French 
royalty.  It  was  also  to  record  tiie  great  actions  achieved  by  the 
King;^  in  short,  it  was  to  be  the  humble  handmaid  of  Louis's 
glory.  But  from  such  a  beginning  it  became  by  degrees  the  centre 
of  historical,  philological,  and  archsBological  researches.  The 
AcaJ»hnie  des  sciences  was  founded  in  IGOG,  after  the  example  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  the  cultivation  of  science, 
England  had,  indeed,  taken  the  lead  of  France,  and  could  already 
point  to  many  eminent  names.  The  French  Academy  of  Architec- 
ture was  founded  in  1671,  and  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  originated  by  Mazarin  in  1648,  received  a  fresh  de- 
velopment at  the  hands  of  Louis  and  his  ministers. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Court  to  the  Cabinet  of  Louis,  we  find  him 

*  Mwtin,  t.  xiU.  p.  161. 
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hm  alio  affeotmg  the  first  part.  Bat  it  was  in  reality  by  the 
abilitgr  of  his  miiusters,  Le  TeUieri  Colbert,  Lionne,  LouvoiSj  that 

he  found  the  means  of  sustaining  the  glories  of  his  reign.  After 
the  death  of  Louvois,  who,  though  a  detestable  politician,  was  an 
excellent  military  administrator,  the  affairs  of  Louis  went  rapidly 
to  decay.  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  that 
France  hfid  ever  seen,  was  born  in  1619,  the  son  of  a  trader  of 
Rheims.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  a  commercial  educa- 
tion, he  became  successively  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  a  notary^  and 
an  attorney,  and  finally  entered  the  service  of  the  Govemmeiit  by 
becoming  clerk  to  a  treasurer  of  what  were  called  the  parties 
eoiueUeg,  Thus  Colbert,  though  subaeqnentlj  a  warm  patron  of 
art  and  literature,  had  not  received  the  ahghtett  tinotiire  ci  a 
classical  edncation,  and  began  at  the  age  isi  fiftj  to  study  Latin, 
to  which  he  applied  himself  while  riding  in  his  carriage.  He  owed 
his  adyanoement  to  Le  Tellier,  who  saw  and  appreciated  his  merit. 
In  1649  that  minister  caused  him  to  be  appointed  a  counsellor  of 
state,  and  from  this  period  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Mazarin,  for  whom,  however,  he  felt  but  little  esteem. 
The  Cardinal  on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  recommended  Col- 
bert to  the  King ;  and,  in  1661,  after  the  fall  of  Fouquet,  he  ob- 
tained the  management  of  the  finances.  The  mind  of  Colbert, 
however,  did  not  confine  itself  merely  to  his  oflBcial  department, 
but  embraced  the  whole  compass  of  the  State.  He  had  already 
conducted  all  the  affairs  of  France  during  eight  years,  before  he 
obtained,  in  1669,  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Admiralty,  commerce,  colonies,  the  King^s  household, 
Paris,  the  government  of  the  Isle  CMf  France  and  Orieans,  the  affiurs 
of  the  deigy,  and  other  departments. 

Colbert  had  taken  Biohcdien  as  his  model,  and  like  that  states- 
man had  formed  the  grandest  plans  for  the  benefit  of  France  by 
promoting  her  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by 
developing  the  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom.  He  increased  the  revenue  by  making  the 
oflScers  of  finance  disgorge  their  unjust  profits,  by  reforming  the 
system  of  taxation,  and  reducing  the  expenses  of  collection.  He 
improved  the  police  and  the  administration  of  justice.  He  ffMsili- 
tated  the  internal  conununications  of  France  by  repairing  the 
highways  and  making  new  ones,  and  by  causing  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  to  be  dug,  which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic.  He  also  formed  the  scheme  of  the  canal  of  Buignndy. 
He  caused  Marseilles  and  Dunkirk  to  be  declared  free  ports,  and 
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he  encouraged  the  nobility  to  engage  in  commerce  by  providing 
that  it  should  be  no  derogation  to  their  rank.  He  formed  the 
harbour  of  Rochefort,  enlarged  and  improved  that  of  Brest,  and 
established  large  marine  arsenals  at  Brest,  Toulon,  Havre,  and 
Dunkirk;  while,  by  the  care  wliicli  he  bestowed  upon  the  fleet, 
France  was  never  more  formidabie  at  sea  than  at  this  period. 
His  commercial  ayitem,  however,  though  ptrhaps  suited  to  the 
wants  and  temper  of  France  in  those  days,  would  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  modem  political  eoonomiats.  Ho  adopted  the 
proteetiye  STaiem,  and  instead  of  eneoomging  pritate  enterprise^ 
established  monopolies  by  forming  the  East  and  West  India  Com- 
panies^ as  well  as  those  of  the  Levant  and  of  the  North.  Colbert 
retained  office  till  his  deaths  in  1683.  His  end  seems  to  have 
been  hastened  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  King  in  appreciating  his 
great  services. 

We  will  now  take  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  political  conse- 
quences which  attended  the  close  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
It  can  scarcclv  be  doubted  that  Germany,  the  chief  scene  of  that 
event,  viewed  as  a  confederate  State,  was  much  enfeebled  by  it. 
Had  the  Empire  remained  united  in  its  allegiance  to  Rome,  or 
had  it  become,  as  it  at  one  time  promised,  universally  Protestant, 
France  and  Sweden  would  not  have  been  able  to  play  the  part 
they  did  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  aggrandize  themselves 
at  its  expense.  The  bad  political  constitotion  of  the  Empire,  which 
natnrallj  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  perpetoal  discord, 
was  rendered  infinitely  more  feeble  by  the  introdootion  of  Pro- 
testantism. Having  become  permanently  divided  into  two  or  three 
religions  parties,  with  opposite  views  and  interests,  materials  were  /  v 
provided  for  constant  internal  dissensions,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  influence  and  intrigues.  The  same  was  also 
the  case  in  Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  countries  where 
the  Reformation  was  entirely  successful,  as  England  and  the 
Scandinavian  Kingdoms,  its  tendency  was  to  develop  and  in- 
crease the  national  power.  It  ia  true  that  the  different  German 
Princes,  and  especially  the  more  important  ones,  grew  indivi- 
dually stronger  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. Such  was  the  case  even  with  the  House  of  Habsbmrg, 
which,  aft«  the  battle  of  Pragne,  in  1620,  was  enabled  to  render 
the  Crown  of  Bohemia  hereditary.  The  maintenance  of  a  standing 
force  of  mercenaries,  which  obtained  in  most  of  the  G^erman  States 
after  the  war,  contributed  to  the  same  result,  by  enabling  the 
IMnoes  to  nsurp  the  rights  of  their  subjects.  The  provisions  of 
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the  Capitulation  extorted  from  the  Emperor  Leopold^  in  1658^  had 
the  same  tendencj,  by  rendering  the  territorial  Princee  less  de- 
pendent on  the  grants  of  their  people  ;*  and,  as  this  Capitulation 

■was  wrung  from  Leopold  through  the  influence  of  France,  it 
must  be  regarded  na  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  The  enhancement  of  the  power  of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Brandenburg  by  this  means,  is  particularly  striking.  In 
Bavaria,  the  States,  which  were  seldom  assembled,  intrusted  tlio 
administration  of  financial  matters  to  a  committee  appointed  for  a 
long  term  of  years  ;  with  which  the  Elector  found  the  transaction 
of  business  much  more  easy  and  convenient.  The  power  of  the 
Prince  made  still  greater  progress  in  Brandenbnrg  nnder  Fre- 
derick William^  the  "  Great  Elector/'  After  the  year  1653  the 
States  of  the  Mark  were  no  longer  assembled.  Their  grants  were 
replaced  by  an  excise  and  a  tax  on  provisions^  which  the  Elector 
had  introduced  in  1641^  immediately  after  his  accession ;  and,  as 
these  did  away  with  the  direct  taxes  levied  monthly  and  yearly, 
they  were  popular  with  the  householders,  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  them  pei-petual.  The  conduct  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam in  Prussia  was  still  more  arbitrary.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  that  Duchy  was  finally  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Peace  of  Oliva, 
he  put  an  end,  though  not  without  a  bard  struggle,  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prussian  States,  by  abrogating  their  right  of  taxation; 
and  he  signalized  this  act  of  despotic  authority  by  the  perpetual 
imprisonment  of  Ehode.  Burgomaster  of  Konisbergj  and  by  tiie 
execution  of  Colonel  Yon  Kalkstein^  another  assertor  of  the 
popular  rights. 

But  it  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  increase  of  strength  in  its 
separate  States,  that  the  strength  of  the  Empire  as  a  Confedera- 
tion was  diminished^  because  the  interests  of  its  various  territorial 
Princes  were  not  only  separate  from,  bnt  frequently  hostile  to, 

those  of  the  general  Confederation  and  of  the  Emperor.  The 

minor  States,  which  could  not  hope  to  make  themselve  s  important 
and  respected  alone,  attained  that  end  by  combining  t-^^petrh^r^ 
Hence,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Leagues,  formed  under  I'reneh 
influence  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  maintaining  its  provisions.  These  Leagues  became  still 
more  hostile  to  the  Imperial  power,  when,  soon  after  the  election 
of  Leopold,  they  were  united  in  one  under  the  title  of  the  Rhenish 
League. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor 

*  MbiimI,  Itewf  Oetck  der  Deuttchen,  B.  iv.  S.  8S4. ' 
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Leopold  contriluitcd  not  a  little  to  produce  this  state  of  things. 
Leopold,  who  reiL'ned  during"  forty-seven  years  as  tlie  enutem- 
porary  of  Louis  XiV.,  was  in  every  r(  sj)eet  the  foil  of  the  French 
Monarch.    Hence  much  of  the  diversity  in  the  political  deve- 
lopment of  Germany  and  France.   While  the  Imperial  autho- 
rity was  being  diluted  by  that  of  the  German  Electors  and  Pnnces, 
Lonis  was  epitomizing  the  State  into  his  own  person.  Under 
Leopold^  the  Diets,  the  chief  bond  of  German  Federation^  lost  all 
their  importance.  That  of  ICOS,  snmmoned  on  account  of  the 
Turkish  War,  he  opened  not  in  person ;  and  he  afterwards  at- 
tended it  only  as  a  kind  of  visitor.  He  took  no  care  to  terminate 
its  disputes  on  the  important  subject  of  the  Capitulations  of 
future  Emperors,  and  permitted  the  Assembly  to  be  iuterminahle. 
Thus  the  authority  and  constitution  of  the  Diet  became  completely 
changed.    Henceforth  neither  Emperor  nor  Prince  of  the  Empire 
appeared  in  it  in  person,  and  the  Imperial  Assembly  shrank  into 
a  mere  congress  of  ambassadors  and  deputies  without  plenipo- 
tentiary authority,  who,  before  they  conld  act,  were  obliged  to 
apply  to  their  principals  for  instructions.    Bnsinesa  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  empty  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  a  per- 
petual contest  of  the  most  trivial  kind  arose  about  degrees  of 
rsnk  and  titles.    Hence,  from  the  Court  and  Diet,  formality 
penetrated  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  German  people.  Even  in 
the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  which  add  so  much 
to  the  grandeur  of  a  nation  by  extending  its  moral  influence, 
Leopold,  though  a  more  learned  Prince  than  Louis,  showi  d  him- 
self less  judieious  and  efficient.    Louis  promoted  the  veriiaeular 
literature  nf  France  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  vdlh  such 
success  that  he  rendered  the  French  tongue  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  educated  Europe.   On  the  other  hand,  little  or  no  Im- 
perial patronage  shone  on  German  literature,  because  almost  all 
the  men  of  genius  were  Protestants.    Leopold,  who,  being  bred 
up  to  the  Church,  had  received  a  scholastic  education,  amused 
himself  by  inditing  Latin  epigrams  and  epistles,  and  by  con- 
versing in  that  language  with  the  learned ;  whiQe,  with  his  courtiers 
and  fiunily,  and  in  the  literary  assemblies  which  he  held  in  his 
apartments  in  the  winter,  the  conversation  was  usually  in  Spanish 
or  Italian.     Hence  (jeriiiau  literature  was  still  coulined  in  the 
chains  of  scholastic  bondage. 

France,  after  the  Peace  of  "Westphalia,  presents  a  picture  the 
very  reverse  of  tJiis.  The  scattered  elements  of  jiolitical  power, 
instead  of  being  divided  and  dissipated,  were  concentrated  in  a 
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narrow  focus,  and  an  intme  nationality  wis  dereloped.  The 

progress  of  France,  like  that  of  Germany,  had  been  arrested  hy 
the  conscquencea  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  the  long  wars  of 
religion  under  the  Yalois.  It  was  Henry  IV.  who  first  restored 
tran(iuillity,  ami  prepared  France  to  take  that  place  in  Europe  to 
which  her  resources  and  situation  called  her.  But  with  the  de- 
mands for  liberty  of  conscience  had  been  mixed  up  a  republican 
spirit,  to  whioh  even  Henry's  own  example  as  tke  leader  of  a 
faction  may  hftve  contributed ;  and  this  was  farther  nourished  by 
the  immunities  which  he  granted  to  the  Hugonots.  It  was  often, 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  who  merely  desired  religious 
freedom  and  diose  who  wished  to  oyerthrow  the  monarchy.  Biche- 
lien  subdued  this  dangetons  &ction  and  founded  the  absolute  in- 
tegrity  of  the  French  monarchy.  Haying  thus  secured  domestic 
unity  and  strength^  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  affiurs  of 
Europe  ;  and  by  his  able,  but  unscrupulous  policy,  well  seconded 
by  Mazarin,  France  secured,  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  ad- 
vantages already  related,  which  were  further  extended  by  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1058. 

Thus,  when  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  reigns  of  government  ho 
had  only  to  follow  the  course  marked  out  for  him.  Without 
wishing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  that  Prince,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  state  of  Europe  contributed  rery  much  to  facili- 
tate  his  political  ctaeer.  It  was  principally  the  weakness  of  Ger- 
many, resulting  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
ereated  the  strength  of  France,  and  helped  her  to  become  for  a 
while  the  dictator  of  Europe.  Spain,  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
was  still,  indeed,  to  all  appearance,  a  great  Power.  She  possessed 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,  fVanche-Comt^,  and  Fhmders,  besides 
immense  territories  in  both  the  Indies.  Yet  this  vast  Empire, 
from  the  necessity  it  entailed  of  defending  remote  p^o^^nces  con- 
nected with  it  by  no  natural  tie,  was  a  source  rather  of  weak- 
ness than  of  strength.  France,  entrenched  within  her  own 
boundaries,  and  with  scarce  a  single  foreign  possession,  was  a 
much  more  formidable  Power.  Spain  was  also  internally  weakened 
through  bad  government,  fanaticism,  and  bigotry.  The  spirit  of 
the  two  neighbouring  countries  was  entirely  opposite.  While 
France  was  founding  a  new  era  of  progress,  Spain  was  falling 
back  into  the  middle  ages.  In  spite  of  the  declining  condition  of 
the  kingdom,  the  number  and  the  wealth  of  ecelesiaBtics  increased 

to  such  a  degree  that,  in  1686,  the  Cortes  of  Madrid,  in  return 
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for  a  grant,  obtained  from  Philip  IV.  a  promise  tliat  for  tlie  next 
six  years  no  more  religious  foundations  should  be  established  ; 
yet  even  this  limited  promise  appears  not  to  have  been  fultilled.* 
At  the  same  time,  while  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Spain  had 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  trade,  with  a  corresponding  decay  in 
their  population ;  while  whole  districts  were  in  some  instances 
reduced  almost  to  desolation,  and  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of 
QiUYenal  baakniptoy^  ike  Court  of  Spain,  mindful  rather  of  its 
aneieni  grandeur  than  of  its  present  misfortanes,  kept  np  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  fiv  aboye  its  mesna,  and  opened  in 
tbis  way  another  source  of  poverty.  Add  to  all  these  evils  the 
rerolts  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal.  The  annexation  of  Portugal 
during  a  period  of  sixty  years  had  tended  to  reyive  the  declining 
power  and  glory  of  Spain  ;  and  now  she  was  not  only  deprived  of 
this  suj)port,  but  the  long  wars  which  she  entered  into  for  the 
recovery  of  that  kingdom  also  became  a  source  of  weakness  to 
herself  and  of  strength  to  her  enemies. 

If  the  condition  of  Germany  and  Spain  favoured  the  progress 
of  France,  that  of  England  offered  no  obstruction.  Cromwell, 
who  assumed  the  reinis  of  power  soon  after  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, flung  his  sword  into  the  French  scale ;  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding Stuarts,  the  pensioners  of  Louis,  seldom  ventured  to 
dispute  his  behests.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  William  III. 
that  England  again  became  a  considerable  Power  in  the  Euro- 
pean system.  From  this  time  was  established  a  new  balance  of 
power,  which  may  be  best  explained  by  throwing  a  hasty  glance 
on  the  origiki  and  progress  of  that  system. 

The  first  well-marked  symptoms  of  that  national  jealousy  which 
ultimately  produced  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  may  be 
traced  to  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  aiming  at  a  universal  monarchy.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  such  a  consummation  seemed  no  improbable  event. 
Master  of  Germany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
besides  his  possessions  in  the  Indies,  that  Monarch  .seemed  to 
encircle  the  earth  with  his  power^  and  to  threaten  the  liberties  of 
aU  Europe.  It  was  natural  that  Prance,  whose  dominions  were 
surrounded  by  those  of  the  Emperor,  should  first  take  alarm  ;  and 
hence  the  struggle  between  Charies  and  Francis  I.  recorded  lA 
the  preceding  volumes.  But  France  had  to  maintain  the  struggle 
sfanost  alone.  She  sought,  indeed,  allies,  and  her  treaties  with 
the  Porte  show  how  the  ideas  of  religion  were  already  beginning 

*  Sempere,  Bist.  cUs  Cortts^  cb.  xxxi. 
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to  be  sapeneded  hj  political  ones;  indeed^  the  subse^nent 
aUiftnces  between  Catholice  and  Heretics  were  hardly  so  mon- 

strons  as  this  between  Christians  and  Infidels.  France  also  sought 
the  aid  of  England,  and  sometimes  obtained  it;  but  from  about 
as  much  regard  for  the  balance  of  European  power  as  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Turks  themselves.  The  policy  of  England,  then 
directed  by  the  counsels  of  "Wolaoy,  had  for  its  object,  as  we  have 
before  attempted  to  show^  rather  the  national  advantage,  or  even 
.sometimes  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the  great  Cardinal, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of  power.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  English  policy  was  often  adverse  to  such  a  balance, 
and,  instead  of  snpporting  Frsnce,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
ber  gigantic  adversary.  Henry  Till,  himself  was,  perhaps,  more 
inflaenced  by  a  feeling  of  pride  at  the  power  be  conld  display  by 
intervening  between  two  snch  powerfnl  sovereigns,  than  by  any 
regard  to  a  political  balance.  Nay,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  Francis  was  ever  actuated  by  any  abstract  ideas  of  that 
kind,  and  whether  he  was  not  rather  governed  in  his  hostility  to 
Charles  sometimes  by  ambition  and  the  love  of  military  glory, 
sometimes  by  the  requirements  of  self-defence>  or  the  cravings  of 
unsatisfied  resentment. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  rivalry  between  France  and 
Austria  first  gnve  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  power.  So  great 
was  the  impression  of  ahurm  created  by  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  House  of  Habsbnrg,  that  even  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y ., 
and  its  severance  into  two  branches,  conld  not  dissipate  it.  Half 
a  century  after  that  event,  Henry  IV.,  or  his  minister  Sully,  as 
we  have  before  related,  formed  the  scheme  of  opposing  the  Theo* 
cratic  Monarchy,  supposed  to  bo  the  object  of  that  House,  by  a 
Christian  Comrnonv.'caUh,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
should  be  united  ;  ^  a  design  in  which,  however  chimerical  it  may 
appear,  wc  see  the  first  formal  announcement  of  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  as  a  rule  of  European  policy.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  lY.,  French  politics  changed  for  a  while,  and  a  Mendly 
feeling  was  even  established  with  Spain  ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Richelieu  to  power,  Henry's  anti-Austrian  policy,  though  not  bis 
extravagant  scheme,  was  renewed,  and  was  continued,  as  already 
related,  by  Mazarin. 

We  are  thus  brought  down  to  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  and 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  which,  as  we  have  said,  first  in  any  degree 
practically  established  the  European  equilibrium.    We  mean  not 

*  Se«  Vol  Ui.  p.  63. 
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to  iiflinn  ihat  sack  a  result  was  actnaUj  contemplated  either  by 
the  Princes  who  took  part  in  the  war,  or  hj  their  plenipotentiaries 
who  negotiated  the  peace.    The  former  were  aetnated  by  various 

motives,  and  certainly  not  by  any  regard  to  the  political  balance ; 
while  the  treaties  afford  no  evidence  that  its  future  mainteuanco 
was  the  object  of  their  minist<}r8'  care.  Such,  nevertheless,  was 
the  practical  result  of  this  great  .struggle.  For  although  the 
attempt  of  the  House  of  Austria,  during  the  period  of  Catholic 
reaction,  to  extend  its  power  along  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  thus  to  found  a  religious  and  political  absolutism 
which  would  have  been  dangerous  to  all  £urope,  was  chiefly 
opposed  by  France  and  Sweden,  yet  most  of  the  European 
nations  had  been  more  or  less  directly  engaged  in  the  war ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  only  three  Powers,  England,  Russia,  and 
Poland,  were  absolutely  unrepresented  in  the  Congresses  which 
assembled  to  arrange  the  peace.  At  no  preceding  epoch,  except, 
perhaps,  during  the  Crusades,  had  the  nations  of  Europe  been  so 
universally  brought  together.  The  Northern  Powers  now  for  the 
first  time  became  of  any  importance  in  the  European  system. 
Sweden  had  played  a  part  in  the  war  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
France,  and  had  reaped  corresponding  advantages  from  tlie  peace  ; 
and  an  intimate  alliance  was  contracted  between  these  two  Powers 
which  lasted  a  considerable  period,  and  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  Sweden  became  a  leading  Power  in  the 
l^orth ;  and  though  she  did  not  long  retain  that  place,  she  only 
quitted  it  to  make  room  for  another  Northern  Power,  that  of 
Prussia,  whose  influence  had  likewise  been  founded  by  the  events 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Thus  Northern  Europe  added  another 
member  to  the  European  system,  and  another  element  to  the 
balance  of  power.  The  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the  diffe- 
rences  which  had  arisen  among  these  various  nations  in  the  Con- 
gresses of  Miinster  and  Osnabruck,  and  the  rules  then  laid  down 
for  farther  observance,  naturally  drew  them  closer  together,  and 
cemented  them  more  into  one  great  commonwealth.  It  was  now 
that  the  practice  of  guaranteeing  treaties  was  introduced.  Before 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  treaty 
formed  with  a  direct  view  to  the  balance  of  power ;  while  after 
that  event  such  treaties  are  frequent.  Such  were  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  166S,  the  League  of  Augsburg  in  1687,  the  Grand  Alliance  of 
1701,  and  others.  From  the  same  cause  also  sprang  that  more 
Intimate,  as  well  as  more  extended  diplomatic  intercourse  which 
aow  arose  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Permanent  legations 
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were  genenlljeeteblishedy  and  the  fanne  and  niagw  of  diplomaej 
were  broaght  to  perfection.  The  IVench  miniaterial  despatches 
of  this  period  are  among  the  best  models  of  their  kind. 

The  changes  prodoced  in  the  relattre  strength  of  nations 
through  the  Thirty  Years*  War  and  its  consequences  matorially  , 
altered  their  European  relations.  Before  that  event  the  House 
of  Austria  had  been  the  dominant  Power.  But  the  policy  of 
Henry  lY.,  of  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin,  against  that  House,  had 
been  so  successfully  pursued  and  consummated,  that  it  was  France 
herself  which  became  in  turn  the  object  of  jealousy  and  alarm. 
Louis  XIY.^  before  the  close  of  his  reign^  was  thought  to  aim  at 
being  the  universal  monarch  ;  and  Europe^  to  save  herself  from 
his  extravagant  ambition,  formed  new  leagues  to  regulate  the 
political  balance.  It  was  not,  howerer,  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  dghteenth  century  that  all 
the  materials  were  provided  for  this  purpose.  Great  Britain 
finaUj  took  her  proper  station  as  one  of  the  arbiters  of  Europe 
only  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  Nor  was  it  till  abont  the  same 
period  that  the  strength  of  Prussia  and  Bussia  began  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  to  complete  the  balance.  '  i 

The  League  of  Augsburg,  formed  in  1686  under  the  auspices 
of  William  III.  (Vol.  III.,  p.419),  may  be  regarded  as  inaugurating 
a  system  of  European  policy  which  lasted  far  into  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  of  which,  with  some  interruptions,  the  main-spring  was  the 
rivalry  between  France  and  England.  The  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Austria  in  1689  was  purely  political.  There  was  no 
question  of  trade  or  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  while 
their  sentiments  regarding  civil  and  religious  government  were 
entirely  opposite.  Their  sole  olgeot  was  to  dieck  the  exorbitant  k  . 
pretensions  of  France,  and  preaerye  the  political  baknoe.  On  this/^ 
foundation  England  continued  to  build.  She  generally  threw  her 
sword  into  the  scale  of  Anstria,  though  there  is  a  period  of  re- 
markable exception.  After  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
Maria  Theresa,  as  we  shall  have  to  relate  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
deserted  her  most  faithful  ally,  and  formed  a  connection  with 
France  which  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution. 
The  declining  state  of  France,  however,  at  that  period  rendered ' 
this  unnatural  alliance  less  important  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  proved. 

The  continental  influence  of  Great  Britain  gradually  inoreaaed. 
During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Sncceasion  she  began  to  employ 
the  method  of  subsidizing  foreign  nations^  whence  the  rise  of  her 
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national  debt.  Prussia  and  Bassia,  as  we  said,  began  to  aiaume 
the  rank  of  gpreat  Enropoan  Powers^  though  their  influence  was 
not  fully  developed  till  the  latter  haJf  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  reigns  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine  II.  Bj  their 
meant  the  north  and  east  of  Europe  were  brought  into  closer  con* 
nection  with  its  southern  and  western  nations.  By  this  new  state 
of  things  both  France  and  Sweden  began  in  tarn  to  feel  that 
opposition  to  their  predominance  which  they  had  ilieni. selves 
carried  on  against  the  House  of  Austria.  Both  those  countries, 
at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  lost  most  of  the  power  and  pros*  { 
tige  which  they  had  derived  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

As  the  intercourse  between  the  European  States  became,  after 
that  Peace,  more  freqaent  and  intintate^  so  a  more  perfect  system 
of  international  law  grew  up,  and  was,  indeed^  required  for  its  re- 
galation.  This  soienoe  had  hitherto  been  very  meagre  and  im- 
perfect. There  was  no  sj^stem  of  public  law  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  When  difficult  cases  arose,  appeals  were  made,  sometimes 
to  the  Pope,  sometimes  to  the  Juristo,  and  espeeiaUy  to  the  oele- 
bimted  Sdiool  of  Bologna.  Thus,  for  instimoe»  the  question  be- 
tween Ihe  Lombard  citiea  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesay 
at  the  fiimoua  Diet  of  Boncaglia,  in  1158,  was  decided  by  the 
opinions  of  four  doctors  of  Bologna,  who  appear  to  have  been 
gnided  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law.  It  was  natural,  from 
the  spirit  of  those  ages,  that  the  Pope  should  be  made  the  arbiter 
of  secular  disputes,  in  which  his  authority  supplied  the  place  of  a 
code  of  public  law.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  science  had  its  origin  among  the  monks  and  clergy, 
in  those  times  almost  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  casnists  of  Spain.  The  bigotry  of  that  country 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  oases  of  conscience ;  and  it  is  an  appeal 
to  oonscieiiee  which  fiorms  the  basis  of  all  international  law. 
Hence  Spain  became  nnriralled,  as  well  in  the  number  of  her 
casuists  as  in  their  intellectual  acuteness.  The  attention  of  these 
men  was  first  directed  towards  the  principles  of  international  law 
by  the  discovery  of  America,  which  opoied  up  so  many  questions 
respecting  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  the  natives.  We 
find  these  principles  first  touched  upon  in  the  writings  of  Francis 
de  Victoria,  who  began  to  teach  at  Valladolid  in  1525,  and  in 
tho>5e  of  his  pupil  Dominico  Soto.  Soto,  who  was  confessor  to 
Charles  V.,  dedicated  his  treatise  on  "Justice  and  Law'*  to  Don 
Carlos.    Soto  was  consulted  by  Charles  V.  when  the  conference 
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was  held  at  Yalladolid  between  Sepulveda,  the  advocate  of  the 
Spanish  colonists,  and  Las  Casas,  the  hamane  champion  of  the 
natives  of  the  Weet  India  lahmds,  respecting  the  lawfulness  of 
enslaving  those  unhappjr  people.  The  opinion  of  the  monk,  that 
no  distinction  should  be  drawn,  as  to  natural  rights,  between 
Christian  and  Infidel,  and  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  same  for 
all,  is  highly  honourable  to  him,  and  shows  him  &r  in  adyanoe  of 
his  age.  The  Edict  of  Reform  of  1543  was  founded  on  Soto's 
decision  in  favour  of  the  West  Indians,  and  he  denounced  slavery 
altogether,  in  whatever  shape.* 

The  science  made  some  progress  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Suarez, 
a  Jesuit  of  Granada,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  books  of  his 
"  Tractatus  de  Legibus  ac  Deo  Legislatore  is  devoted  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations.  It  was  Suarez  who  first  perceived  that  the 
principles  of  international  law  do  not  onlj  rest  on  the  abstract 
principles  of  justice,  but  also  on  usages  long  observed  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations ^  or  what  has  been  called  the  consuetudinary 
law.  His  views  on  this  point  are  eren  clearer  than  those  of  kU 
contemporary,  the  Italian  Alberico  Gentili,  though  the  latter  has 
been  by  some  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  public 
law.  Oentili's  &ther,  one  of  the  few  ItaMans  who  embraced  the 
Reformation,  was  forced  to  fly  his  country,  and  sent  his  son  to 
England,  where  he  ultimately  obtained  the  Chair  of  Law  at  Ox- 
ford. Grotius  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Gentili's  treatise 
"  De  Jure  Belli,^'  published  in  1589,  and  dedicated  to  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  He  had  previously  published  (1583)  a  trea,- 
tise  "  De  Legationibus,"*  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Balthazar  Ayala,  a  Spanish  writer  who  flourished  about  the 
same  time,  was  not  a  casuist  but  a  jurisconsult.  He  was  J udge 
Advocate  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
Prince  of  Parma.,  to  whom  he  addressed,  in  1581,  from  the  camp 
at  Toumai,  his  treatise  ''De  Jure  et  Offioiis  Beilids.^'  It  is 
divided  into  three  books;  the  first  of  which  treats  of  war  asTiewecl 
by  the  law  of  nations,  with  examples  from  Roman  history  and  juris* 
prudence.  The  second  book  concerns  military  policy,  and  the  third 
martial  law.  The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  the  rights  of  legation. 

Several  other  authors  had  written  on  the  subject  of  public  law 
before  the  time  of  Huoo  Gsonus,  who  enumerates  most  of  them  at 

*  See  on  tblf  sulyect,  Midkintotli,  iK»-  *  It  wm  In  ihh  woiic,  it  we  Imve  b»> 

sertaiion  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  sect.  iii. ;  fore  said,  that  Gentili  defended  Machia- 

Wheaton,  Hitt,  qf  the  Law  qf  yationt,  velli's  Princij^  as  a  diiguised  satire  upon 

p.  34.  princes.  ^ 
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the  beginning  of  his  work  ''Be  Jure  Belli  ac  Facia,"  Their 
treatises,  however^  were  fragmentary,  and  the  work  of  Grotins  ia 
the  first  in  which  the  subject  is  systematically  handled.  Hence 

Grotius  has  been  justly  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  and  his  book  must  b«  regarded  as  fonniug  an 
•epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  We  have  already  recorded 
Grotius's  fiijxht  to  Paris  on  account  of  the  Anuinian  controversv. 
and  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  book  in  that  capital/  where 
it  was  published  in  1^25.  Thus,  it  was  written  during  the  first 
fbiy  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  he  announces,  as  his  motive 
for  composing  it,  the  licence  of  wars  waged  without  any  adequate 
pretext.  Ghrotius  recognises,  as  the  foundation  of  public  law, 
■along  with  the  law  of  nature,  the  right  springing  from  custom 
and  the  tadt  consent  of  nations.  In  this  respect  he  diffiars  fit>m 
Pnffendorf,  who  wrote  about  half  a  century  later,  and  his  followers 
Wolf,  Yattel,  and  Burlamaqui,  who  found  the  law  of  nations  en- 
tirelj  on  the  law  of  nature.  Grotius  supported  his  views  of  natural 
law  by  passages  drawn  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  thus 
gave  hiri  work  an  appearance  of  pedantry  for  which  he  has  been 
sometimes  unjustly  reproached,  as  if  he  wished  to  cite  those 
writers  as  authorities  without  appeal,  instead  of  mere  witnesses 
to  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind.  Few  authoi*s  have  exerted 
a  more  extensive  influence  on  opinion  than  Grotius.  His  work 
soon  became  a  text-book  in  foreign  universities,  though  its  pro« 
gress  was  slow  in  England.  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  said  to  have 
slept  with  a  copy  of  it  under  his  pillow.^  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  that  sufficient  materials  were  col* 
lected  to  build  up  a  complete  system  of  international  law.  Leib- 
nita  first  made  a  collection  of  treaties  to  frciUtate  the  study. 
Henoe  arose  the  technical  school  of  publidsts  as  opposed  to  the 
speculative,  showing  the  last  development  of  the  science.  Moser 
first  founded  that  practical  system  of  international  law  which  rests 
on  custom  alone ;  in  which  school  the  works  of  George  Frederick 
de  Martens  are  the  most  celebrated/ 

Among  other  characteristics  of  the  period  under  consideration 
was  the  growth  of  what  has  been  called  the  financial,  or  mercan- 
tiie  system.  The  production  of  wealth,  the  fostering  of  trade  and 
commerce,  became  principal  objects  with  most  of  the  European 
Governments.  But  these  subjects  were  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  chief  aim  was  to  obtain  a  £svourable  balance  of  trade, 

•  See  Vol.  iii.  p.  113.  of  Lif/raturf,  vol.  iii. 

*  Ha  Hum  has  given  an  eluborate  analysis  '  On  this  subject  see  GftrdeD»  T^iW  de 
<ii%hitJkJureet£eUiacJ^aci$,ukhiBEui,     J>ifhouUie,  i,  i.  ^,  62  tq. 
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as  it  was  called.  With  this  yiew  tarifi  were  framed  and  commer^ 
cial  treaties  condnded.  Recourse  was  had  to  restrictiYei  mono- 
poliaing^  and  prohibitory  systems,  which  tended  to  produce  isola- 
tion and  even  war.    It  was  not  before  the  latter  half  of  the 

eighteenth  century  that  i^ilosophers  began  to  promulgate  more- 
rational  theories,  or  rather  to  revise  some  ancient  Italian  ones^ 
and  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  age  to  see  them  carried  into 
practice.  Commerce  was  now  chiefly  founded  on  colonization, 
which  had  reached  a  high  pitch  of  development,  and  exercised  a 
material  influence  on  the  prosperity  and  power  of  some  of  the 
leading  States  of  Europe,  enriching  them  botli  by  the  products- 
of  various  climates  and  by  the  manufactures  and  other  articles  of 
native  industry  exported  in  return.  Vast  mercantile  navies  were 
thns  created,  the  nurseries  of  hardy  seamen ;  while  the  large 
fleets  of  war  required  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies  supplied 
a  new  element  of  national  strength.  Hence  the  colonial  system 
has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  that  we  shall  here  give  such  a 
%net  connected  outline  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Paria 
in  1763,  as  our  limits  will  permit.* 

We  have  already  taken  a  general  view  of  maritime  discovery  and 
colonization  down  to  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  as  they  were  the  first  ocean  navi- 
gators and  discoverers,  so  they  were  the  only  nations  which  up  to 
that  period  possesse4  any  settlements  out  of  Europe.  The  Spanish 
colonies  were  almost  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They 
comprised,  on  the  North  American  continent,  New  Spain  or 
Mexico,  with  all  the  countries  dependent  on  that  vioeroyalty^ 
viz.,  California  on  the  west,  the  vast  sad  undefined  r^on  celled 
New  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east,  Yucatan,  Honduras,, 
and  all  the  countries  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  two 
American  continents.  Some  of  these,  however,  and  especiall  j  the 
northern  and  western  districts,  were  but  scantily  settled,  and  sub- 
dued rather  than  occupied.  In  South  America,  Spain  possessed 
Peru  and  its  dependency.  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  stretching  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to 

*  On  this  snbjwt  see  Kobertdon^  Hist.  Fran^ais ;  Heeren,  Uendh.  der  Gcsch.  r/t  s 

of  America ;  Kaynal,  Hitt,  det  itabtme-  Burop.  Staatrntystenu  und  seiner  Col/), 

turns  dig  Europtdts  dans  Us  deux  Indes;  nheu  (for  a  genuBialTiew  of  Coloni/ation 

the  Hist,  gfuirole  des  Voyages;  Lafitan,  and  its  Enropean  effects;   in  English, 

hift.  dc«  decourertrj^  et  conqtietes  des  Por-  Political  Systan  of  Europe  and  its  Colo* 

tt<(/<;ijt  (lain--  If  no>n:,(V'  ,i,oude;  Liider,  ni*f)'^  HsmL-Toix,  Hist,  of  the  VnUei  8t«tiM 

G<^,  h.  (/>,«  I/<'l!(i),(hiicfini  Hmnfds  (tV.  -m  of  Amtrica;          Hitt,  qf  JBriitsk  Iitdia^ 

Luzuc'ii  Hollands  liykdom) }  Du  Tertre,  &c. 
Hi$t,  fftn£rah  itt  AhtUlf  kaUtia  far  let 
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the  moutli  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  southern  colony  of  La  Plata,  or 
Paraguay.  All  these  vast  regions  were  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru.  Besides  these  continental  possessions,  Spain  also  held  ail 
the  principal  islands  in  the  Caribbean  ^Sea. 

The  maritime  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  the  rivals  of  the 
Spaniards  in  discovery  and  colonization,  were  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  East.  We  hare  already  indicated  generally  their 
.settlements  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  foimdation  of  the 
Empire  of  Brazil  in  South  America.^  By  theoonqnest  of  Portngal 
by  Philip  II.  in  1580,  all  tiie  Portugnese  colonies  fell  under  the 
•dominion  of  the  Spanish  Crown ;  so  that  at  this  period  Spain  was 
the  sole  possessor  of  aU  theSoropean  settlements  in  America  and 
the  East  Indies.  In  the  latter  quarter  the  only  Spanish  possession, 
previously  acquired,  was  the  Philipjiine  Isles,  occupied  in  156-1-. 
These  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  valued 
by  the  bigoted  Court  of  Spain  as  the  seat  of  Catholic  missions,  and 
most  of  the  soil  belonged  to  the  muuks.  A  regular  commerce, 
carried  on  by  a  few  South  Sea  galleons,  had  been  established  be- 
tween Manilla  and  Acapulco,  which  diverted  to  the  East  much  of 
the  Mexican  silver.  The  union  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Asia 
under  the  Spanish  sceptre,  by  exposing  them  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemies  of  Spain,  as  well  as  by  the  neglect  which  they  experienced 
from  the  Spanish  Government,  was  one  of  thechief  causes  of  their 
rain.  Nor  had  they  been  goTemed  by  the  Portugnese  in  a  way 
calculated  to  promote  their  strength  and  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  resistance.  The  frequent  change  of  viceroys,  who  were 
recalled  every  two  or  three  years,  prevented  the  establishment  of 
a  strung  administration.  King  Sebastian  rendered  matters  still 
worse  by  distributing  the  colonies  under  the  three  independent 
governments  of  Monomntapa,  India,  and  Malacca,  and  by  further 
lessening  the  authority  of  the  viceroys  by  the  addition  of  a  council. 
TTo  these  sources  of  decay  must  be  added  a  wretched  system  of 
administration,  and  the  depressing  influence  which  a  bigoted  and 
superstitious  church  naturally  exercised  upon  all  enterprise. 

The  shutting  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  against  the  Dutch  in  1594, 
and  the  edict  of  Philip  III.  prohibiting  his  sulijects  from  aU  com- 
merce with  that  people,  were  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  effects 
to  the  Portugnese  colonies.  The  Dutch  being  thus  deprived  of 
their  customary  trade,  and  having  discovered  the  weakness  of  the 
Spaniards  at  sea,  resolved  to  extend  their  enterprises  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  confined  them,  and 
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to  seek  at  the  fountain-head  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  they  had 
up  10  tliis  time  partaken  only  at  second-hand  througli  the  medium 
of  the  Portuguese.  We  have  already  given  a  general  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies.^  Batavia,  founded  in 
1G19,  became  the  centre  of  their  commerce  and  the  seat  of  their 
government  in  the  East.  Trade,  not  colonization,  was  their  aim. 
They  at  first  avoided  the  Indian  continent,  where  the  Mogul 
dynasty  was  then  very  powerful,  and  sought  m  preference  to- 
establish  tliemselyes  in  the  islands,  with  a  view  especially  to  the- 
spice  trade.  Tlironghont  the  centory  their  power  continued  to- 
increase  in  Asia.  In  1661  they  wrested  from  the  Portngnese- 
FisHcata  on  the  coast  of  Coromaadel,  Calient,  Cochin  and  Cananor 
in  Malabar,  together  with  serersl  places  in  Ceylon,  Malacca,  &c. 
The  Portuguese  were  also  expelled  from  Japan,  and  the  Asiatic 
possessions  of  that  nation  were  ultimately  reduced  to  Goa  and  Diu. 
The  extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was- 
di%nded  into  the  five  governments  of  Java,  Amboyna,  Temate,. 
Ceylon,  and  Macassar,  besides  several  directories  and  comman- 
deriesj  the  whole  under  the  central  government  of  Batavia.  Their 
colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  founded  in  1653,  constituted  a. 
sixth  goyerament,  and  formed  a  sort  of  defensive  ontwork  to  their- 
Ssat  Indian  possesmons. 

The  Datoh  long  enjoyed  their  pre-eminence  in  the  East.  The 
enterprises  of  the  English  and  flench,  their  only  rivals  in  thia- 
quarter  of  the  globe,  were  at  first  bat  slow  and  feeble.  The 
attempts  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  founded  as  we  have- 
said  in  the  year  1600,  to  o])cu  a  trade  with  the  Spice  Islands, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  most  bloody  engage- 
ments ensued  between  the  two  nations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
its  islands.     To  put  an  end  to  these  hon-ible  scenes  a  treaty  was- 
concluded  in  1619,  between  James  I.  and  the  States- General,  hj 
which  the  English  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  spico* 
trade ;  but  the  Dutch,  by  their  cruelties  at  Amboyna,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,*  snooeeded  in  ezdnding  them  from  the 
Molacoas.    In  other  respects,  also,  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany made  little  progress  dnring  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution.    It  had  not 
attempted  to  make  settlements  and  bnfld  forts,  and  had  contented 
itself  with  establishing  a  few  factories  at  Bantam  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Cororaandel.    It  had,  however,  acquired 
Madras,  by  permission  of  the  King  of  Golcondo  (1640).  The 
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Protector  Cromwell  somewhat  revived  tlie  Company,  by  granting 
it  new  privileges  (1G58).  Ma«lras  was  now  erected  into  a  presi- 
dency. CharlesII.  also  enlarged  the  Compnny^s  political  pri\41eges, 
and  increased  its  territorial  dominion  by  assigning  to  it  Bombay 
(1608) ,  which  he  had  acquired  as  part  of  the  portion  of  his  consort 
Catharine  of  Portugal.  Bombay  rapidly  increased  in  importance, 
and  in  1685  the  Gk>yemment  was  transferred  thither  from  Sorat. 
The  English  power  in  the  East  now  began  to  make  more  rapid 
strides.  Before  the  end  of  the  centnry,  ftctories  and  forts  had 
been  established  at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra  and  at  Hooghlj ;  and 
the  district  of  Calcutta  was  purchased,  and  Fort  William  founded 
in  1699.  During  this  period  the  French  East  India  Company, 
established  by  Colbert,  had  planted  a  factory  at  Surat,  in  Malabar 
(1675),  and  founded  Pondicherry  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
(1079).  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Dutch  continued  to  retain 
their  monopoly  pf  the  spice  trade,  the  French  and  English  com- 
merce chiefly  consisting  in  manufactured  articles  and  raw  stuflfs. 

The  Dutch  had  not  confined  their  enterprises  to  the  East  Indies. 
They  had  also  founded  in  Korth  America,  in  the  present  State  of 
New  York,  the  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  or  New  Netherlands* 
Hudson  had  explored  the  vast  regions  to  the  north,  and  the  shores 
of  the  great  bay  which  takes  its  name  from  him ;  and  as  Hudson 
was  an  Knglishman,  though  he  sailed  in  the  Dutch  serrioe,  this 
circumstance  subsequently  gave  rise  to  conflicting  claims  between 
the  two  nations.  The  Dutch  had  also  established  a  West  India 
Company,  chiefly  with  the  design  of  conquering  Brazil ;  snd  in  1630 
they  succeeded  in  making  themselyes  masters  of  the  coast  of  Per- 
nambnco.  John  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  who  was  sent  thither 
in  1(>;56,  subdued  all  Pernambuco,  as  well  as  some  neighbouring 
provinces  ;  and  by  the  truce  between  the  States-General  and  Por- 
tugal, in  June,  1641,  after  the  latter  country  had  thrown  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Dutch  were  to  retain  these 
conqaests.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  peace  between  the  mother 
countries,  the  wsr  was  renewed  in  Brazil  in  1645 ;  the  Count  of 
Nassau  had  been  recalled,  the  Portuguese  possessions  were 
heroically  defended  by  Don  Juan  de  Vieira ;  and  in  January,  1 654, 
the  Dntdi  were  totally  expelled  from  South  America.  This  was 
the  chief,  and,  indeed,  only  important  reverse  which  the  Dutch 
experienced  up  to  this  period,  who  were  now  at  the  height  of  their 
commercial  prosperity.  Bemdes  their  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  they  had  extended  their  trade  in  the  Baltic,  and  were 
become  the  chief  carriers  of  Eui  opu.    They  had  also  established 
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themselves  at  St.  Eustatia,  Curasao,  and  one  or  two  other  small 
West  India  Islands.  The  fir^t  check  to  this  prosperity  was  ex- 
perienced from  the  rivalry  of  England,  and  especially  from  t  he 
celebrated  Navigation  Act,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted. 

The  English,  indeed,  under  the  sway  of  the  pacific  James,  in- 
stead of  opposing  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  had  chiefly  directed  their 
attention  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  their  establLihments 
made  a  surprising  progress  daring  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  this  period  they  occupied  the  BermudaSj  Bar- 
badoes,  St.  Kitf  s,  Nevis,  the  Bahamas,  Montserrat,  Antigna,  and 
Surinam.  In  1655,  Jamaica  fell  into  their  power  as  it  were  by 
an  accident  But  more  important  than  all  these  settlements  was 
the  Tast  progress  made  in  the  colonisation  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  to  which  a  great  impulse  had  been  giTSnbythe  voyage 
of  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  By  steering  due  west,  instead  of  taVing  the  usual 
southern  route,  Gosnold  made  the  land  at  the  promontory  which 
he  named  Cape  Cod,  thu;^  shortening  the  voyage  by  a  third. 
The  reports  which  he  brought  huine  of  tlie  inviting  aspect  of  the 
countrv  created  a  great  sensation  in  England;  and,  as  they  were 
confirmed  by  other  navigators  who  had  been  despatched  pur- 
posely to  ascertain  their  correctness,  plans  of  colonization  began 
to  be  formed.  Richard  Hakluyt,  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
the  publisher  of  the  well-known  Collection  of  Voyages,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished promoter  of  this  enterprise.  In  1606  King  James  I. 
divided  the  whole  western  coast  of  America,  lying  between  the 
34th  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions ;  which  retained  the  name  of  Virginia,  bestowed  on 
this  part  of  the  American  continent  in  honour  of  Queen  EHaabeth, 
in  whose  reign,  as  already  mentioned,  Raleigh  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  it.  The  two  divisions  made 
by  James  were  respectively  called  the  First,  or  South,  and  the 
Second,  or  North  Colony  of  Virginia;  but  the  latter  portion 
obtained,  in  101  1,  the  name  of  New  England.  The  settlement 
of  Southern  Virginia  was  assigned  to  a  London  Company  ;  that 
of  the  Northern  portion  to  an  association  formed  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  James  Town, 
in  Virginia,  founded  by  Captain  Newport,  in  1607,  was  the  first 
English  settlement  in  the  New  Worid.  It  was,  however.  Captain 
Smith  who,  hj  his  courage  and  perseverance  in  defending  the 
in&nt  colony  from  the  attacks  of  the  native  savages,  and  in  cheer- 
ing the  settlers  when  d^ected  by  famine  and  disease,  may  be 
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regarded  as  its  true  founder.  After  an  existeuce  of  only  two  or 
three  years,  the  colony  was  on  the  \)omt  of  being  abandoned,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware  with  supplies,  and  the  wise  measures 
which  he  adopted  as  GoTeruor,  saved  it  from  dissolution.  Soon 
afterwards  tobacco  began  to  be  coltivatedj  negro  slaves  were  in- 
troduced^ ike  colony  gradually  increased  in  numbers^  and  extended 
its  settlements  to  the  banks  of  theEappahaanook  and  the  Potomac. 
Yet,  in  1624>  when  the  London  Company  was  dissolTed,  scarce  • 
2,000  persons  sniriTed  out  of  9,000  who  had  settled  in  Yirgtma. 
Charles  I.  granted  the  Colonj  a  more  liberal  Constitution  in  1639> 
after  which  it  went  on  rapidly  improving.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  CivO  War  it  oontained  20,000  inhabitants,  and  by  1688  their 
numbers  exceeded  60,000. 

If  the  colonization  of  Virginia  was  a  work  of  labour  and  JiiH- 
culty,  that  of  Xew  England  at  first  ])roreeded  still  more  slowly. 
For  many  years  the  Plymouth  Company  effected  little  or  nothing. 
The  first  jiermanent  settlement  was  made  in  1620  at  Xew  Ply- 
mouth, in  the  present  State  of  Massachusets,  not,  however,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Company,  but  by  some  members  of  the  sect  of 
the  Brownists,  who  had  proceeded  thither  of  their  own  accord. 
A  charter  was  granted  in  1627  to  a  company  of  adventurers, 
mostly  Puritans,  for  planting  Maasachnsets  Bay,  and  by  these 
Salem  was  founded.  Emigrants  now  began  to  ponr  in,  and  in  a 
few  years  arose  the  towns  of  Boston,  Charles  Town,  Dorchester, 
and  others.  That  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance  which  had 
led  the  Pnritans  to  cross  ihe  Atlantic,  accompanied  them  in  their 
new  abodes,  and,  by  the  disputes  which  it  excited^  among  them- 
selves, was  incidentally  the  means  of  extending  colonization. 
Thus  mauy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  followed,  in  1634,  their 
banished  pastor,  Williams,  and  founded  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island  ;  while  the  secession  of  one  of  two  nval  ministers  at  Massa- 
chusets Bay  led  to  the  settlement  of  Connecticut  (16*J6).  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  were  next  established,  but  did  not  obtain 
a  regular  Constitution  till  after  the  accession  of  William  III, 
Towards  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
the  New  England  colonies  set  in  so  strongly  that  masters  of  ships 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  passengers  without  an  express 
permission.  It  is  oompntod  that  by  1640  upwards  of  21,000 
persons  had  settied  in  tiiose  districts.  In  1643  the  four  settle- 
ments of  Massachasets,  Hymouth^  Connecticut,  and  Newhaven 
formed  a  Confederation,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.    Maryland  was  settled  in  1032,  mostly  by 
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Roman  Catholics  of  good  family,  who  proceeded  tliiUier  under 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  began 
to  spread  themselves  beyond  the  boundaries  of  \ew  England  and 
Virginia.  In  16G3  Charles  II.  bestowed  the  land  between  the 
31st  and  o6th  degrees  of  north  latitude  on  eight  lords,  who 
foanded  Carolina,  afterwards  divided  (in  1720)  into  North  and 
.  South  Carolina.  The  colonization  of  this  district  had  been  pre- 
Tiouslj  attempted  both  by  French  and  English  settlers^  bnt 
withoat  success.  I^ooke  drew  up  a  plan  of  gofremment  for 
CaroHna,  based  on  religions  toleration,  though  its  political  prin- 
ciples were  not  so  liberal.  The  rulers  of  the  colony  became 
tyrannical  J  and  Oranyille,  who,  as  the  oldest  proprietor,  had 
become  sole  Groyemor  in  1705,  endeavoured  to  make  the  non- 
conforming settlers  return  to  the  Church  of  England.  All  the 
Governors,  except  Carteret,  who  retained  his  eighth  share,  were 
stripped  of  their  prerogatives  in  1728,  when  the  government  of 
the  province  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  settled  by  Penn,  the  Quaker,  in  1682,  the  land  being  as- 
signed to  him  by  Charles  II.  for  a  debt.  Thus  all  the  religious 
sects  of  England  had  their  representatives  in  the  New  World. 
Greorgia,  the  last  proyince  founded  by  the  mother  country,  had 
its  origin  in  1732.  It  consisted  of  territory  separated  from  South 
Carolina.  It  was  first  settled,  under  the  superintendence  of 
General  Oglethorpe,  by  prisoners  for  debt,  liberatedby  a  bequest, 
and  aided  by  subscriptions  and  a  Ftoliamentary  grant.  In  1785 
it  was  increased  by  the  arriyal  of  some  Scotch  Highlanders,  and 
of  German  Protestants  from  Salzbmrgand  other  parts :  but  it  was 
ill-managed,  and  never  attained  the  prosperity  of  the  other  settle- 
ments. The  erection  of  this  colony  occasioned  disputes  with  the 
Spaniards,  who  claimed  it  as  part  of  Florida.  The  pro\nnce8  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware — which  last  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  with  Pennsylvania — arose  out  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Nova  Belgia,  in  1664,  confirmed 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  1(367. 

The  French  also  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  colonization 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  bnt  their  attempts  were  not  in 
general  so  happy  as  those  of  other  nations.  Henry  IV.,  indeed, 
laid  claim  to  all  the  territory  of  America  situated  between  the 
40th  and  52nd  degrees  of  north  latitude,  under  the  title  of  New 
France,  embracing  Newfoundland,  Acadia,  Canada,  &c.,  besidea 
a  great  part  of  the  subsequent  Engliah  Cdonies.  The  IVench  first 
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settled  in  Acadia,  in  1G04,  and  the  more  important  colony  of 
Canada  was  founded  in  1608.  Its  progress,  however,  was  very 
slow.  In  1626  it  had  only  three  wretched  settlements,  surrounded 
with  palisades,  the  largest  of  which  counted  only  fifty  inhabitants. 
One  of  these  was  Quebec,  the  future  capital.  The  continual  at- 
tacks to  which  Canada  was  exposed,  both  from  the  English  and 
the  Iroquois,  prevented  it  firom  attaining  any  importance  till  . 
about  ake  middle  of  the  century.  Montreal  waa  foonded  in  1641, 
and  in  1658  Qaebec  became  the  seat  of  a  biahop.  The  colony 
felt  the  impnlae  giyen  by  Colbert  to  French  enterprise.  Troopa 
were  sent  thither,  the  Iroqnois  were  gradnally  snbdned,  and  in 
1687  Canada  numbered  1 1,000  inhabitants.  It  was  also  nnder  the 
auspices  of  Colbert  that  Louisiana  was  explored  and  claimed  by 
the  French  Crown.  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  a  native  of  Rouen,  and 
celebrated  navigator, having  discovered  the  Mississippi, descended 
that  river  to  its  mouth  in  16S2,  and  claimed  for  France  the  tracts 
which  it  waters,  as  well  as  the  rich  countries  on  each  side,  lying 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  vast  regions  obtained  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  in  honour  of  the  French  King* 

The  French  also  made  some  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indian 
Archipelago.  They  settled  at  St.  Kitt's  in  1625  (though  in  con- 
junction with  the  English)  and  at  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
ten  years  later.  These  islanda,  first  occupied  by  private  enter- 
prise, were  purchased  by  Colbert  for  the  French  Gknremment  in 
1664,  together  with  several  others,  as  St.  Lude,  Grenada,  Marie 
Galante,  St.  Croix,  Tortosa,  &c.,  some  of  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Maltese.  A  subsequently  much  more  important  settlement 
than  these  was  the  French  portion  of  St.  Domingo,  originally 
formed  by  the  Buccaneers ;  a  band  of  desperate  pirates  and  ad- 
venturers, English^  as  well  as  French,  who,  about  the  year  1680^ 
had  e^tiiblished  themselves  at  Tortuga,  a  small  rocky  island  on  the 
north  coast  of  Hispaniola,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the 
Spanish  trade.  Hence  they  began  gpradually  to  mi^e  settlements 
in  the  western  part  of  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo.  After  1664 
these  freebooters  were  recognized  and  supported  by  the  French 
Government ;  tbe  right  of  possession  was  not  contested  by  Spain, 
and  alter  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon  Prince  to  the  throne  of  that 
country,  half  St  ]>omingo  remained  in  the  hands  of  France. 

The  Dukes  of  Courlaad  must  also  be  ranked  among  the  Ame- 

*  Out  of  ibe  BKwt  celebrated  of  these  Jamaica  with  an  enarmons  fortune,  and 

sJtgtUfWt  WM H<iiry  Morgan,  a  Wdah-  was  knighted  by  Charles  11.    St>e  Hitt, 

man.   After  several  years  of  perilons  and  of  the  Buccanftrs,  pt.  ii.  tund  iil.  Cf.  Bryan 

romaaik  enterprise,  Morgan  retired  to  £dwar(Ja,  Hist,  of  St.  Domingo. 
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rican  colomasm.  Duke  James  11.^  wlio  possessed  a  considerable 
fleets  which  he  employed  in  discoveries  and  commerce,  besides 

erecting  several  forts  in  Africa,  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle 
in  the  Island  of  Tobago.  The  flourishing  condition  to  which  tliey 
brought  it  roused  the  avidity  of  the  Dutch.  Two  Dutch meu, 
the  brothers  Lanibsten,  by  offering  to  hold  Tobago  as  a  fiei'  under 
Louis  XIV.,  obtained  the  eucourageiueut  of  that  King.  The 
Duke  of  Courland  claimed  the  protection  of  Charles  II.,  to  whose 
father  ho  had  been  serviceable;  and,  by  a  treaty  of  Xovember 
2dth,  he  abandoned  to  England  the  fort  of  St.  Andrew,  in 
Guinea,  reserving  only  some  commercial  rights  to  his  subjects, 
and  agreed  to  hold  Tobago  as  a  fief  nnder  the  English  Crown.' 
The  Dutch,  however,  would  not  surrender  the  island,  which  they 
called  New  Walcheren.  It  was  taken  in  1678  by  Marshal  d'Es- 
tr^es,  who,  after  reducing  it  .to  the  condition  of  a  desert,  aban- 
doned it.  After  this  it  was  long  regarded  as  neutral. 

The  colonies  of  the  various  European  nations  remained  down 
to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  much  in  the  same  relative  con- 
dition that  we  have  described,  thougli  they  increased,  of  course, 
in  wealth  aud  importance.  The  chief  feature  of  the  Spanish 
colonics  was  the  progress  made  by  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Para- 
guay. The  Portuguese,  more  fortunate  in  Brazil  than  the  East 
Indies,  enlarged  their  possessions  by  founding  San  Sacramento 
on  the  Plata  (16S1);  subsequently,  however,  the  source  of  bitter 
disputes  with  Spain.  They  were  also  enriched  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  mines  near  Villa  Rica  in  10 90.  The  Dutch  had  added  to 
their  possessions  in  America  Surinam,  Essequibo,  and  Berbioe. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  English 
colonies  and  trade.  The  Aiiento,  or  right  of  supplying  the 
Spanish  colonies  with  slaves,  and  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
fair  of  Vera  Cruz,  proved  very  profitable,  though  rather  by  the 
opportunities  which  they  afforded  for  contraband  trade  than  by 
the  direct  advantages  which  they  offered.  Almost  all  the  trade 
of  Spauisli  South  America  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Euglish. 
The  Soutli  Sea  Company,  founded  in  1711,  began  to  flourish 
a])ac<'.  The  tjuestions,  however,  which  arose  out  of  this  trallic 
rospc  ( ting  the  right  of  search  occasioned  a  war  with  Spain,  as 
we  shall  have  to  relate  in  another  chapter.  Spain  had  beheld 
with  bitter,  but  helpless  jealousy,  the  colonial  progress  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  donation  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  even  as  modified 
by  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,'  she  conceived  herself  entitled  to 

'  See  Comwr,  Hift.  of  Polmtd,  vol  ii.  letter  x.         *  See  Vol  L  p.  3SS. 
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all  the  oontiiient  of  North  Ameiicay  as  well  as  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  was  not  till  1670,  in  the  reign  of  the  Spanish  King 
Charles  11.,  dnring  whioh  Englsnd  and  Spain  were  on  a  more 
friendly  footing  than  at  any  other  period,  tiiat  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  America  had  been  recognised.^  After  the  accession  of 
his  grandson  to  the  Spanish  throne,  Louis  XIV.  conceived  the 
hope  of  checking  the  mantime  and  colonial  power  of  Englaud, 
which,  from  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  had  been  the  object  of 
his  alarm  and  envy.  The  results  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession were,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  favourable  to  Engli^ih 
commerce  and  colonization.  Besides  the  advantages  already 
mentioned,  conceded  by  Spain  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  England 
obtained  from  France  Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland  (though 
with  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  fisheiy),  Acadia,  now  called 
Nova  Sootia,  and  the  nndirided  possession  of  St.  £itf  s.  Thns 
the  sole  possessions  iHiich  remained  to  France  in  North  America 
were  Lonisiana,  Canada,  and  the  isbmd  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
places  oeded  to  Great  Britain  were,  however,  at  that  time  little 
better  than  deserts.  The  aUianoe  between  France  and  England, 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  the  French  colonies.  Their  West  India  islands  flourished, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  better  than  the  English,  from  the  greater 
commercial  freedom  which  they  enjoyed,  as  well  as  from  tlie 
custom  of  the  French  planters  of  residing  on  their  properties. 
In  North  America  the  attempt  of  the  French  to  connect  Canada 
with  Lonisiana,  by  means  of  a  line  of  forts,  occasioned  a  bloody 
warfare,  as  we  shall  haye  to  relate  in  another  chapter. 

In  the  East  Indies  no  material  alteration  took  place  either  in  the 
iVench  or  Wnglish  settlements  till  after  the  fiUl  of  the  Mogol 
Empire.  The  French  had  ii^en  possession,  in  1690,  of  the  Isle  of 
IVsnee,  and  in  1720  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  both  whu^  places  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Datch.  After  the  death  of  Anrengsebe  in 
}707,  the  Mognl  Empire  began  to  decline,  and  the  incnrsion  of 
Nadir  Shah  in  1739  gave  it  a  death-blow.  The  subordinate 
princes  and  governors,  the  Soubahs  and  Xabobs,  now  made 
themselves  independent,  and  consecjucntly  became  more  exposed 
to  the  intrigues  and  attacks  of  Europeans.  The  most  important 
of  these  princes  were  tlio  Soubah  of  Deecan  (the  Nizam),  on 
whom  were  dependent  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  or  tlio  Carnatic,  the 
Nabobs  of  Bengal  and  Oade,  and  the  Bajah  of  Benares. 

>  By  Um  Tntj  of  Madrid,  July  ISlh,  ap.  Banke,  iV.  Getck,  B.  iu  8. 178. 
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It  seemed  at  this  period  as  if  the  French,  under  the  conduct  of 
Labourdonnaje  and  Dupleiz,  would  have  appropriated  India; 
bat  the  bad  nndmtanding  between  thoM  oommanders  prevented 
the  socoess  which  they  might  otherwise  have  adiiered.  Labonr- 
donnaye  captured  Madras  in  1746,  which,  however,  was  restored 
to  the  English  bj  the  Peace  of  Aix-1»-Chapelle.  The  conquests 
of  Dupleix  and  Bossi  were  BtDl  more  extensive  and  important. 
They  obtained  the  circa/n  or  circles  of  Condayir,  Mustapha-Xagar, 
Ellora,Radja-Mundri,andTehicacob^,  with  Masulipatam  as  capital, 
together  with  large  districts  near  Carical  and  Pondicherry,  &c. ; 
in  a  word,  the  French,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
held  at  least  a  third  of  India.  But  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  who  was 
aucceeded  by  the  unfortunate  Lally,  and  the  appearance  of  Law- 
rence and  Clive,  seeored  the  preponderance  of  the  English  domi- 
nation. Masulipatam  was  taken  by  the  English  in  17G0,  Pondi- 
cherry in  1761,  when  its  fortifications  were  rased ;  and  though 
Pondicherry  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  1 763,  it  never  recovered 
its  former  strength  and  importance.  In  like  manner,  the  sncoesa 
of  the  English  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  America  in  1754, 
and  especially  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe  in  1759, 
compelled  the  French  to  abandon  all  their  possessions  on  the 
American  continent,  except  Louisiana-^  at  the  same  peace. 

Xo  great  alteration  was  experienced  during  this  period  by  the 
colonies  of  other  European  nations.  Though  the  English  had 
taken  Porto  Bello  and  Havanuah,  they  were  restored  to  Spain  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  Brazil,  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  had 
increased  in  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  Dutch  experienced  no 
sensible  diminution  of  their  East  India  commerce  before  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  in  1783.  The  colonial  transactions  of  other 
nations  are  unimportant.  The  Danes,  who  had  occupied  the  West 
India  island  of  St.  Thomas  since  1671,  purchased  St.()roiz  from 
the  French  in  1783.  In  the  East  Indies  they  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  Tranqnebar.  The  Swedes  also  established  an  East 
India  Company  in  1731>  but  merely  for  trading  purposes. 

 We  win  now  turn  our  view  for  a  moment  on  the  inward  and 

domestic  life  of  the  European  States  after  the  close  of  the  great 
struggle  for  religious  freedom.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Reformation  was  immediately  favourable  to  civil  liberty,  except 
in  the  cas^e  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  reasons  for  this  it  might 
not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  discover.  The  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  been  introduced  into  Holland  against  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  while  the  Dutch  people  had  become  uniyersallj 
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Protestant^  their  ruler  was  one  of  the  most  bigoted  Papists  in 
Europe.  Hence  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  GoT^mmenty 
resistance  on  that  of  the  subject^  brought  the  question  of  civil 
ebediencoy  as  well  as  of  religious  submission,  to  sn  immediate 
issue.  Libertjr  of  conscience  could  not  be  enjoyed  unless  sup- 
ported bj  political  freedom ;  and,  after  a  glorious  struggle  of 
eighty  years^  both  were  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  But  in  other  countries  where  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  had  been  generally  adopted,  they  had  been  intro- 
duced at  least  with  the  connivance,  if  not  with  the  direct  support 
of  the  Government.  Such  was  the  case  in  England  and  in  the 
Northern  States  of  Europe.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  this  was 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Monarch,  by  throwing  into  his 
hands  a  vast  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  patronage. 
He  no  longer  shared  with  a  foreign  potentate  the  alleg^tsnce  of 
his  subjects,  and  diverted  into  his  own  exchequer  tributes  which 
had  flnrmerly  flowed  to  Rome.  Hence  chiefly  it  was  that  the 
Tudors  became  the  most  absolute  monarchs  that  had  erer  swayed 
the  English  sceptre.  It  was  also  in  a  great  measure  from  this 
cause  that  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  was  deyeloped  into  the 
powerful  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  In  those  countries  also  where 
the  Reformation,  though  partially  introduced,  did  not  succeed 
in  establishing  itself,  its  effects,  like  the  quelling  of  an  ineffectual 
rebellion,  were  at  first  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  Sovereign. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  this  effect,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  German  Sovereignties ;  and  the  reader  has  seen  how  the 
religious  wars  of  France  enabled  the  King  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  great  nobles,  and  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  the  king- 
dom in  his  own  hands ;  a  work  at  length  consummated  by  the 
poUejr  of  Richelieu.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  and  with  regard 
more  especially  to  the  European  Continent,  never  was  monarchial 
power  displayed  in  greater  fulness  than  in  the  period  extending 
from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  first  French  Revolution.  Most 
of  the  wars  of  that  era,  certainly  all  the  larger  and  more  devas- 
tMing  ones,  were  waged  for  dynastic  interests  and  kingly  glory. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the  impetus  given  to  the 
human  mind  by  the  bursting  of  its  religious  bonds  should  be 
altogether  arrested  and  destroyed.  It  could  not  be  that  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  when  once  awakened,  and  directed  to  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  should  not  also  embrace  the 
dearest  interests  of  man — the  question  of  his  well-being  in 
society,  of  his  right  to  civil  Liberty.   This  question,  as  we  have 
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said^  was  first  practically  solved  in  Holland.  Yet  it  was  not 
A  solution  calculated  to  establish  a  theoretical  precedent.  The 
rerolt  of  the  Dutch  can  hardly  be  called  a  domestic  revolution. 
It  was  an  insnrrection  against  a  foreign  Sovereign ;  nor  was  it  in 
its  essence  an  appeal  to  the  people^  as  the  onlj  legitimate  source 
of  power.^  To  establish  a  Commonwealth^  so  fiir  from  being  the 
olgect  of  the  Dutch,  was  not  even  at  first  contemplated  by  them. 
They  became  republicans  only  because  they  could  find  no  eligible 
master,  and  because  it  was  the  only  method  by  which  they  could 
maintain  their  ancient  rights.  The  true  solution  was  fii'st  given 
in  England.  The  absurd  theories  respecting  kingly  power,  osten- 
tatiously ventilated  by  a  Sovereign  with  more  pretensions,  but 
less  strength  of  character,  than  the  Tudors,  as  well  as  his  afi*ec- 
tation  of  High  Church  principles,  verging  upon  Romanism,  incited 
the  ultra,  or  Calvinistic,  followers  of  the  Reformation  to  a  course 
of  resistance  which  cost  Charles  I.  his  Crown  and  his  life,  and 
ultimately,  through  a  long  chain  of  consequences,  resulted  in 
estaUishing  constitutional  monarchy.  It  was  these  precedents, 
and  the  debates  and  discutaions  witii  which  they  were  attended^ 
tiie  free  utterances  of  the  only  truly  national  assembly  in  Europe, 
and  the  writings  of  men  like  Milton,  Sidney,  Locke,  and  othms, 
which  estaldished  not  only  for  England,  birt  all  Europe,  the  true 
model  of  liberty  combined  with  law  and  order.  Thus  the  most 
striking  instances  and  most  influential  examples  of  ci\'il  liberty 
in  modem  times  were  mainly  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  impulse  of  that  great  movement  is 
still  in  operation,  although  its  effects  may  not  be  so  easily  traceable. 

It  remains  to  view  some  religious  phases  of  the  period  under 
consideration.  In  conformity  with  its  general  spirit,  fanatioiam 
itself  seemed  to  assume  a  milder  and  more  chronic  form  than,  in. 
ti!ie  exciting  period  of  the  Reformation.  Instead  of  the  Anabap- 
tists and  their  atrocious  absurdities,  we  find  the  Pietists  and  the 
Moravian  Brethren.  Even  the  Boman  Cadidio  Church  had  its 
sects  of  a  somewhat  analogous  kind. 

The  PieUHa  were  founded  by  PhiHp  Jacob  Speoar.*  Bom  at 
Happoltsweiler  in  Upper  Alsace,  in  1635,  Spener  became  a 
preacher  at  Strasburg,  and  snbseqnently  principal  minister  at 
Frankfort.  Instead  of  the  dogmatical  subtleties  which  had  been 
the  chief  themes  of  the  Lutheran  preachers,  he  emkavoured  to 

'  See  Vol.  II,  p.  4M0  sq.  to  Ati^st  Herman  Franke.  instead  of 

'  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Hi^it.  of  Fried'  Opener.   Fhuike^  a  much  younger  man, 

riek  n.,  ToL  ii.  p.   18,  erroneously  w»b  one  of  l^pencc'a  folWwen. 

iMcribefl  the  finindation  of  the  Pktuts 
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introdace  a  more  practical  system  of  Chiiatiamt/ ;  and  with  tlus 
view  ha  began,  in  1670,  to  hold  private  prayer  meetings,  which  he 
called  Oofl^'a  PietaHi^whmoe  the  name  of  hia  followers.  In 
these  meetings,  texts  from  the  Bible  were  disoossed  in  a  oon- 
vcwational  manner.  His  system,  which  is  exidained  in  his 
work  entitled  Pia  l)e$ideria,  was  intended  to  pat  the  finishing 
hand  to  Lather's  Reformation,  which  he  considered  as  only 
half  completed.  Such  a  system  naturally  led  to  separatisiu, 
or  dissent,  which,  however,  he  himself  disclaimed.  His  sect 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  German  Methodists,  or,  as 
we  might  say,  Low  Church  party.  In  1686  John  George  III., 
Elector  of  Saxony,  invited  Spener  to  Dresden.  The  old  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  by  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  saving  power  of 
£ttth,  had  caused  many  of  its  followers  to  neglect  altogether  the 
practice  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  good  works.  If  they  attended 
church  ponctoaUy,  commnnicated  regakurly,  and  discharged  ail 
the  other  ootward  obsenranoes  religion,  they  considered  that 
they  had  done  enongh  for  their  jnstification,  and  were  not  over 
strict  abont  the  mondity  of  their  condoct.  The  Elector  himself 
may  be  indnded  in  this  category,  and  some  remonstrances  of 
Spener^s,  which  were  considered  too  finse,  cansed  his  dismissal 
from  Dresden  in  1691.  Spener  now  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1705 
he  died  at  Halle. 

One  of  Spener's  most  celebrated  followers  was  C  ount  Nicholas 
Louis  von  Zinzendorf,  born  at  Dresden  in  1700.  The  inclination 
which  Zinzendorf  displayed  in  early  youth  towards  the  sect  of  the 
Pietiats,  induced  hi^  friends  to  send  him  to  Paris,  with  the  view 
of  diverting  his  mind  from  such  thoughts.  But  his  stay  in  that 
capital  (1719-21)  was  precisely  the  period  when  the  Janaeniat 
controversy  was  at  its  height ;  the  discussion  of  which  subject,  as 
well  as  his  interconrse  with  Cardinal  Noailles,  only  smrved  to  in- 
crease his  rdigioos  enthasiaam.  After  his  retam  to  Dresden 
Zinsendorf  began  to  hdd  Collegia  PietatU  in  imitation  of  Spener's. 
At  these  meetings  he  became  acquainted  with  Christian  David,  a 
journeyman  carpenter  of  Folneck  in  Silesia.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Fidneck  that  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  last  rem> 
nants  of  the  Hussites,  had  contrived  to  maintain  themselves,  by 
ostensibly  complying  with  the  dominant  Church,  whilst  in  private 
they  retained  the  relit^ion  of  their  forefathers.*  Some  intjuisitions, 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1720,  having  compelled  th*" 
members  of  this  sect  to  emigrate.  Christian  David  proceeded 

*  MMiiel,B.  iiL  8. 481  j  B.  iv.  K«p.  S9. 
IV.  D 
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Dresden,  where,  as  we  have  said,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Count  Zinzendorf,  and  obtained  permission  to  settle  with  some 
of  his  brethren  on  that. nobleman's  estate  of  Bertheldsdorf  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zittau  in  Lusatia.  The  first  colony  was  planted 
on  the  Hutberg  in  1722,  and  was  called  Herm-hut  (the  Lord's 
care) .  The  creed  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  seems  to  have  been 
an  indiscriminate  miztare  of  Lutheran  and  Calyinistic  tenets  with 
those  of  their  own  sect.  Count  Zinzendorf  added  to  these  some 
peculiar  notions  of  his  own  ;  establishing  as  his  main  dogma  the 
wounds  and  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  or,  as  he  styled  it,  the  Blood  and 
Cross  Theology.  In  1737  he  procured  himself  to  be  named  bishop 
of  this  new  sect.  Fredeiick  11.  of  Prussia,  after  his  conquest  of 
Silesia,  protected  the  rising  colony,  and  allowed  it  the  open  and 
independent  exercise  of  its  worship.  The  numbers  of  the  llerrn- 
huter,  or  Moravian  Brethren  (so  called  from  the  first  members  being 
refiigees  from  Moravia),  soon  wonderfully  increased,  and  they 
spread  themselves  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Count  Zinzendorf 
died  in  1760^  at  Hermhutj  which  is  still  a  flourishing  little  town. 

Of  the  sects  which  sprung  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  the  Jansenists^  so  called  from  its 

.  founder,  Cornelius  Janssen,  a  Fleming.  Educated  at  Louvain, 
which  he  quitted  in  1617|  Janssen  ultimately  became  Bishop  of 
Ypres.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  system  was  the  adoption 
in  their  most  rigid  form  of  the  tenets  of  St.  Augustine  respecting 
predestination  and  absolute  decrees.  In  fact,  Jansenius  and  his 
followers,  except  that  they  retained  some  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  especially  that  of  the  Eucharist,  ap- 
proached more  nearly  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  than  those  of  Home. 
Jansenius  explained  his  views  in  his  book  entitled  Augustinus. 

Jansenism  was  introduced  into  France  by  Jean  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne^  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Janssen.  Duvergier^ 
by  birth  a  Basquej  became  abbot  of  the  little  monastery  of  8t. 
Cyran^  in  Provence ;  an  office  which  he  refused  to  exchange  for 
the  episcopal  mitre.  In  1635  8t.  Cyran  became  the  spiritual 
director  of  Mother  Angelica  (Angelica  Amand) ,  the  Superior  of 

'  Port  Royal,  the  celebrated  Parisian  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns.^ 
Under  the  auspices  of  St.  Cyran,  Jansenism  became  the  creed  of 
the  Society.  Like  other  apostles,  however^  St.  Cyran  had  to 

*  The  orlghutl  Port  Royal  was  at  and  siibieqiiently  it  was  divided  into  tiro 

Cb^vTvnso,  nl>out  oifrhteen  miles  west  of  establishments,  Port  Koyal  de  Paris  and 

Paria.  In        the  community  was  trans-  Port  Uoyaldet  Champs.'  for  the  history 

tend  to  tte  Bii6  da  la  Bourbe  in  the  of  this  ceblnated  inititntkm,  see  the 

^Miboaig  St  JaoqoM  of  that  c^tal ;  worict  of  Badna  and  Sainte  Beave. 
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^dare  penecntion.  Neither  tlie  political  nor  tbe  religious  tenets 

of  the  Jansenists  were  agreeable  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The 
Bishop  of  Ypres  had  riolently  opposed  and  denounced  Richelieu's 
tiesigna  upon  Lorraine  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  a  pamphlet 
-entitled  Mars  Gallicus.  St.  Cjran  himself,  suspected  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  an  enemy  of  France,  had  opposed  the 
cassation  of  the  marriage  of  the  King's  brother,  Gaston  d'Orleans, 
with  Margaret  of  Lorraine.^  His  own  freely  expressed  opinions 
and  those  of  his  disciples  of  Port  Royal  respecting  kings  were 
but  ill  suited  to  royal  ears  in  those  days.  He  had  also  offended 
Richelien  by  haughtily  repulsing  all  his  advanoes  and  repeatedly 
refusing  the  offer  of  a  bishoprio.  In  May,  1638,  a  Uttre  de  eaehei 
transferred  St.  Cyran  to  the  dungeon  of  Yinoennes.  Persecution, 
liowever^  as  usual,  served  only  to  attract  attention  and  add  a  new 
interest  to  his  life  and  opinions.  Port  Royal  acquired  more 
influence  than  erer.  It  was  now  that  the  distinoruished  reclnses 
began  to  gather  round  it  to  whom  it  chiefly  owes  its  fame.  The 
first  of  these  were  kinsmen  of  the  abbess — her  nephew  Antony 
Lemaistre,  her  brother  Antony  Arnaud,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  De  la  frequente  communion.  These  hermits,  as  they 
were  called,  and  their  pupils,  inhabited  a  separate  building  called 
La  maison  des  hommes.  It  was  Arnaud  and  his  colleague  Nicole 
who  published  those  works  on  grammar,  logic,  and  other  branches 
of  education  which  still  preserve  their  reputation.  The  Jesuits 
found  themselves  worsted  in  their  own  peculiar  domain  as  instruc- 
tors. A  still  greater  champion  appeared  rather  later  in  the 
Sodety-'Blaise  F^csl,*  the  author  of  the  Femees,  the  redoubtable 
adversary  of  the  Jesuits.  Pascal,  who  had  become  a  convert 
to  Jansenism  in  1646,  entered  Port  Boyal  in  1654.  ffis  LeUireB 
Prmnne{ale$  (Letters  to  a  Prorinoial)  were  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  after  this  period  that  they  began  to  direct  their 
attention  more  to  worldly  aifairs  and  commerce,  to  their  ultimate 
ruin. 

The  danrrerous  tendency  of  Jansenism  had  not  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Rome  and  the  more  orthodox  clergy.  Jansenius's 
work  AugustinuSf  was  condemned  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
in  1643.  In  1944,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  eighty-five 
French  bishops  presented  to  Urban's  successor,  Innocent  X.,  five 
propositions,  extracted,  as  they  said,  from  the  Av^gfuHnnu,  for 

*  For  tbiM  ooeomnoM,  tM  VoL  Ui.  1623.  St.  Cjran  was  released  from  Via- 
p.  224  aqq,  oeunes  after  the  death  of  liiehelieti. 

*  Bom  Bl  CkruMiit  in  AnmgM  la 
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oondemnation  as  heretical.  Only  *  amAll  minonty  of  prelatea 
stood  ap  in  tlieir  defence,  bat  it  wm  not  till  1658  that  Innocent 
ooodenuied  tfaem.  The  P^pal  boll  was  accepted  by  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Maaarin,  by  the  Biihopa  and  the  Sorbonne }  Port 
Royal  and  the  Jansenists  seemed  on  the  verge  of  deatnictiozi, 
when  they  were  saved  by  the  Provincial  Letters. 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  Louis  XIV.,  repeatedly  manifested, 
the  Jansenists  were  destined  to  survive  his  reign,  though  Port 
Royal  fell  before  its  close.    The  imprudence  and  disputatious 
humour  of  the  Jansenists  brought  their  doctrines  a^^ain  into 
question  in  1702.    The  King's  antipathy  to  them  was  increased 
by  some  papers  seized  at  Brussels  in  the  house  of  their  chiefs 
Father  Quesnel ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  formerly 
porohaeed  the  Isle  of  Nordstrand^  on  the  coast  of  Holsteiiii  to- 
fonn  an  asylnm  for  their  sect ;  and  also  that  they  had  endea-^ 
Tonred  to  g9i  themseWes  comprised  in  the  tmoe  of  Batiabon  in. 
1684^  under  the  name  of  the  "  Disciplee  of  8t.  Angnstine/'  as. 
if  they  formed  a  political  body  like  Lutherans  or  CalTinista. 
Louis,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  Philip  V.,  now  besought 
Pope  Clement  XI.  to  renew  against  the  Jansenists  the  constitu- 
tions of  his  predecessors.  Clement  complied  by  a  bull,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  French  clergy,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris  (1705).    To  revenge 
themselves  on  Koailles^  the  Jesuits  obtained  from  Clement  a  con- 
demnation of  QuesneFs  Moral  lleflections  on  the  New  Testament  ; 
a  book  of  much  repute,  which  had  been  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Cardinal,  and  which  Clement  himself  is- 
said  to  have  praised,   A  ruder  stroke  was  the  suppression  of  the 
Abbey  of  Port  Boyal.  The  nuns  had  refused  to  accept  the  Papal 
bull  of  1705.  Le  Tellier^  who  had  succeeded  Pdre  La  Chaise  aa 
the  Eing'a  confessor^  resorted  to  violent  measures^  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  NoailleSj  to  dear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  a. 
Jansenists  gave  his  sanction  to  them.    In  November,  1709,  the 
nuns  of  Port  Boyal  were  dragged  from  their  abode  and  dispersed 
in  various  convents;  and  the  famous  abbey  itself,  consecrated  by 
the  memory  of  so  much  virtue,  piety,  and  talent,  was  razed  to  its 
foundations.  % 

Although  the  Cardinal  do  Xoailleshad  taken  part  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Port  Royalists,  he  refused  to  retract  the  approbatioii 
which  he  had  given  to  Quesnel' s  book.  Louis's  Jesuit  confessor, 
Le  Tellier,  instigated  several  bishops  to  denounce  him  to  the  Kin^ 
as  an  introducer  of  new  doctrines ;  the  book  was  prohibited  by  the- 
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Boya]  Council ;  and  Pope  dement  XI.  waa  reqaeated  to  give  it 
■a  he»k  condemnation  in  a  form  wliioh  might  be  reoeiTed  in  IVanee. 
After  waiting  nearly  two  years,  Clement  replied  by  promulgating 
the  femons  Bnll  XTNionrmrs  (September  8tli,  1718).   Instead  of 

the  general  terms  of  the  former  bull,  the  present  instrument  ex- 
pressly condemned  101  propositions  extracted  from  the  BeJieJciDns 
Moralts.  ^ranjof  these  breathe  the  spirit  of  true  (  "liristianity,  and 
might  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  even  of  St. 
Paul.  N<  '.lilies  and  a  few  other  prelates  protested  against  the  bull; 
but  the  King  compelled  the  Parliament  to  register  it,  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  other  universities  to  receive  it,  the  principal  opponents 
of  it  being  sent  into  exile.  Nevertheless,  the  recusant  bishops, 
who  did  not  exceed  fifteen  in  nomberj  were  supported  by  most  of 
ihe  principal  religiona  ordenii  b j  the  majority  of  the  dergy,  and 
hj  the  opinion  of  the  public,  always  adTerse  to  the  Jeemts.  Le 
Tellier  now  endeayonred  to  obtain  the  deposititm  of  Noailles  from 
the  Archbishopric  of  Paris ;  and  he  was  saved  from  that  degrada* 
tion  only  by  the  deatii  of  Lome  XIV.  The  dispntes  proceeded 
dttring  the  Regency.  The  Jansenists  seemed  to  gaUier  fresh 
-strength,  and  talked  of  appealing  against  the  bull  to  a  future 
Council.  To  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  to  save  the  Parliament, 
threatened  with  dissolution  by  the  Court  for  refusing  to  register  a 
Royal  Decree  for  the  acceptance  of  the  bull,  Noailles  at  length 
agreed  to  subscribe  to  it,  with  certain  modilications.  The  question, 
however,  was  by  no  means  set  at  rest.  It  was  again  agitated  in  the 
pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1725;  and^  in  1750,  it  produced 
a  great  public  scandal  and  disturbance^  as  we  shall  have  to  relate 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  QuietUii,  another  Roman  Catholic  sect,  was  much  less  im- 
portant than  the  Jansenists.  Their  mystical  tenets — a  sort  of  in- 
ward, quiet,  contemplation  of  the  Divine  perfections,  a  worship  of 
the  heart — were  too  refined  and  transcendental  to  attract  many 
followers.  The  founder  of  the  sect  in  France  was  Madame  Guyon, 
who  gave  her  principles  to  the  world  in  two  works,  entitled  Le 
Moyen  Court  and  Lea  Torrents.  The  talent  and  enthusiasm  of 
Madame  Guyon  obtained  for  her  an  illustrious  disciple  in  Fenelon, 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  the  amiable  and  ingenious  author  of  Tele- 
machus.  The  sect  had  previously  appeared  in  Italy,  where  the  doc- 
trines of  Quietism  had  been  propagated  by  a  Spanish  priest  named 
Molinos.  It  had  there  been  found,  however — what  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  with  exalted  religfious  entiinsiasm — that  these 
myatiosl  tenets  had  been  productive  of  gross  immorality  among  hia 
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disciples^  who  imagined  that,  so  long  as  the  aoul  was  wrapped  ap> 
in  God,  the  acts  of  the  body  were  of  little  consequence;  and,  in 
1687,  Molinos  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  at  Borne  to 
perpetnal  imprisonment.  These  oircQmstances  at  first  threw  a 
suspicion  on  ike  French  Qnietists,  who,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
haye  deserved  the  reproach  of  immorality.  But  their  doctrines, 
were  approved  neither  by  the  orthodox  clergy  nor  by  the  Jansen- 
ists.  Bossnet,  the  illnstrious  Bishop  of  Means,  was  their  moat 
virulent  opponent.  He  caused  Madame  Ghiyon  to  be  imprisoned 
at  Vincennes,  entered  into  a  violent  controversy  with  Fenelon, 
and  procured  from  Pope  Innocent  XII.  a  condemnation  of  that 
prelate's  work,  entitled  Explication  dee  Maximes  des  Saints  aur  la 
Vie  Interieure,  in  which  he  had  explained  and  defended  his  princi- 
ples. This  affair,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  Telemachus,  entirely 
ruined  P^nelon  with  Louis  XIY.  and  Madame  Maintenon,  and 
depriyed  him  of  all  his  former  influence.^ 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  various  religious  sects 
which  sprung  up  in  England  during  this  period,  as  the  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers^  Methodists,  Ac.  Aa  the  Beformation  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  sectarianism  in  men  of  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ments, so,  on  the  other  hand,  among  those  of  cooler  and  more 
reasoning  minds  it  was  apt  to  begot  aoeipticiBm  and  infideHfy.  The- 
English  School  of  Freethinkers  took  its  rise  In  the  seventeenth 
century  with  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Tindal,  Bolingbroke,  and 
others;  and  hence  was  derived  the  French  sceptical  philosophy 

which  produced  the  Bevolution. 
« 

>  Sm  BftuiMt,  VUdsFiHtioH,  t.  if.  and  iii  («d.  1817). 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  reconciled  all  the  contending  Powers 
in  ike  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  except  the  two  Sove- 
reigiiB  principally  concerned  in  the  dispute.  The  questions  at  issue 
between  Philip  Y.  and  Charles  VI.  still  remained  to  be  settled  by 
fiitiire  wan  said  segotiationB*  In  the  military  and  diplomatio 
tmaaotiona  which  ensued,  Spain,  directed  by  the  will  of  a  yoath- 
M  and  ambitioas  Queen,  and  the  connsels  of  a  subtle  and  enter- 
prising Minister,  seemed  inspired  with  new  vigour,  and  promised 
again  to  take  a  first  rank  in  the  affiiirs  of  Europe. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  V.'s  first  wife,  Louisa  of  Savoy 
(February,  1714),  a  woman  of  courage  and  understanding  above 
her  sex,  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  had  assumed  for  a  while  tho 
government  of  the  King  and  Kingdom.  But  the  uxorious  temper 
of  the  melancholy,  devout,  and  moral  Philip,  denianded  another 
consort ;  and  the  Princess,  too  old  herself  to  fill  that  post,  though 
mmour  gaye  her  credit  for  aspiring  to  it,  resolved  to  procure  for 
him  a  Queen  of  a  docile  «nd  pliant  disposition,  who  would  not 
oontett  with  her  the  empire  which  she  exercised  over  the  King. 
With  this  view  she  consulted  Alberoni,  who  now  enjoyed  a  con- 
sideiable  share  of  the  royal  confidence  and  &TOur.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  the  son  of  a  working  gardener,  and  a  natire  of 
Piacenza,  had  been  by  turns  a  bell-ringer,  an  abbe,  the  steward  of 
a  bishop,  tho  favourite  and  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
and  lastly,  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  at  Madrid.  Alberoni, 
as  if  by  accident,  and  after  running  over  a  great  many  names,  re- 
commended Elizabeth  Farn(  sc',  the  niece  of  his  Sovereign,  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Parma,  as  the  future  Queen  of  Spain.  She  was, 
he  said,  a  good  Lombard  girl,  brought  up  on  the  butter  and  cheese 
of  the  country,  and  accustomed  to  hear  of  nothing  in  the  little 
Court  in  which  she  had  been  educated  but  embroidery  and  needle- 
work. Tlieconsentof  Louis  XIV.  was  obtained  to  the  union,  and,  * 
on  September  16th,  1714,  not  much  more  than  half  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Philip's  first  wife,  his  nuptials  with  the  Parmesan 
Priaosis  were  celebrated  by  proxy  at  Parma. 
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The  Princess  des  Ursins  learned,  when  it  was  too  lato,  the  real 
character  of  Elizabeth  Farnese.  She  discovered  that,  instead  of  a 
simple,  pliant  girl,  whom  she  might  easily  control,  the  new  Queen 
possessed  a  penetrating  mind  and  a  resolute  and  lofbj  spirit. 
Alarmed  by  iJiis  intelligence,  she  had  despatched  a  meAenger  to 
Parma  to  prevent  the  marriage  from  taking  place;  but  he  arrived 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  ceremony,  and  was  not  admitted  to  an 
audience  till  it  had  been  concluded.  The  very  first  interview  with 
the  new  Queen  showed  the  Princess  des  Ursins  how  fatally  she  had 
been  deceived.  Having  preceded  Philip  to  a  small  village  beyond  , 
Guadalaxara,  in  order  to  meet  her  new  mistress  in  her  capacity  of 
camerara-uiayor ,  she  approached  Elizabeth  with  all  the  confidence 
of  a  favourite,  when,  to  her  utter  dismay,  the  Queen  ordered  her 
to  be  arrested,  and,  though  the  weather  was  cold,  to  be  conveyed, 
as  she  was,  in  her  court  dress,  to  Burgos  !  Alberoni  had  procured 
the  order  for  her  arrest  from  Philip  V.,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  with  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  A  wife  and  a  hasaook/^  Alberoni  was  accustomed  to  remark, 
''are  all  that  the  Sing  of  Spain  needs/'  From  temperament,  it 
was  a  necessity  for  ^ilip  to  be  governed ;  and  the  function  was 
now  principally  shared  by  his  Queen  and  his  Confessor,  the  Jesuit 
Danbenton.  While  one  alarmed  his  mind  with  religious  terrors, 
the  other  soothed  it  with  connubial  joys.  Alberoni'a  influence 
was  chiefly  exercised  by  means  of  the  Queen ;  but  he  shared  it 
with  her  ancient  nurse,  Laura  Pescatori.  A  young  wife,  an  old 
nurse,  a  priest,  and  a  political  adventurer;  such  was  the  camarilla 
of  the  Escorial !  Laura  Pescatori  had  some  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions about  the  bells  of  Piacenza  ;  but  Alberoni  was  not  proud  j 
.  he  condescended  to  flatter  her  and  study  her  tastes;  he  loaded  her 
with  presents,  and  spared  no  pains  to  make  her  his  friend.  But 
his  own  abilities  also  be&iended  him,  and  his  bold  and  ambitious 
views,  which  suited  the  temper  of  the  Queen.  He  aimed  at  re- 
storing Spain  to  tiba  rank  to  which  she  seemed  entitled  by  her 
extent,  her  resources,  and  the  character  of  her  inhabitants.  He 
pursued  the  labours  commenced  by  his  predecessor,  Orri,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  finances;  in  which  task  he  was  assisted  as  well 
by  the  wholesome  amputations  of  territory  which  Spain  had  ex- 
perienced, and  which  curtailed  much  needless  expenditure,  as  by 
►the  suppression  of  the  privileges  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  Several 
plana  occupied  the  imagination  of  Alberoni  and  his  Sovereign, 
when  the  finances  should  have  been  re-established,  and  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  restored  to  their  ancient 
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yigonr.  As  the  throne  of  Spain  ms  to  descend  to  Pfaflip  Y/e  soni 
by  his  first  wife,  Eliaabeth  wished  to  seoore  for  her  own  children* 
the  Dachies  of  Parma  and  Tnsoany,  as  well  as  the  rerendon  to  the  \ 
throne  of  France,  in  case  of  the  dealh  of  Lonis  XV a  sicklj  boj  ] 

of  fifteen  years.  To  effect  this  latter  object  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  French  Regency,  and  to 
change  the  order  of  succession  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender ;  in  a  vrord,  to  overthrow  the  Treaty  of  iJtrecht.  But 
in  order  to  mature  these  plana,  and  prepare  the  means  norossary 
for  their  execution,  Alberoni  demanded  five  years  of  peace  ;  and, 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Lonis  XIV.,  in  opposition  to  the 
counsels  of  Cardinal  del  Giudice,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  made  adranoes  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  On  December 
15th,  1715,  a  Commercial  Treaty  was  concluded  with  England  on 
terms  yery  &yonrable  to  this  kingdom. 

The  e^diansted  state  of  France  and  the  enormous  debt  con- 
traoted  by  the  late  wsrs  also  rendered  peace  necessary  to  that 
country,  where  the  Regency  had  been  seized  by  Louis  XIY/s 
iie])hew,  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans.  Louis  had  by  his  will  appointed 
a  Council  of  Regency,  of  which,  indeed,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
to  be  the  nominal  chief,  but  with  a  preponderating  voice  only  in 
case  opinions  were  divided ;  and  as  the  Duke  du  Maine,  Louis's 
natural  but  legitimated  son,  had,  by  the  same  instrument,  been 
intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  young  King,  a  general 
expectation  had  prevailed  that  he  would  dispute  the  Regency  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  But  Du  Maine  had  not  the  qualities  requi- 
site for  such  an  enterprise ;  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  though 
a  ToUiptuary,  could  rouse  himself  when  occasion  called,  and  espe- 
cially in  matters  which  concerned  his  own  interest.  He  reeolred 
to  aeize  the  Regency  by  means  of  the  Psriiament  of  Paris.  Ac- 
companied by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  legitimated  Princes, 
and  the  Dukes  and  Peers,  he  proceeded,  on  the  morning  after 
Lonis  XTV/s  death,  to  ^e  Palais,  where  the  Parliament  was 
assembled,  and  was  received  by  that  body  with  respect.  In  his 
address  to  them  ho  insisted  on  his  right  to  the  Regency,  both  by 
his  birth  and  by  the  wishes  of  the  late  King,  verbally  expressed 
to  him.  He  protested  that  it  was  his  intention  to  relieve  the 
people  of  their  liurdens,  to  re-establish  the  finances,  to  preserve 
the  peace,  to  restore  unity  and  tranquillity  in  the  Church;  above 
all^  he  flattered  the  Parliament,  by  demanding  beforehand  the 
wise  admonitions  of  that  august  assembly/'  \Vlien  he  had  thus 
predisposed  the  mind  of  the  Parliament  in  his  farour,  the  will  of 
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Louis  XIV.  was  read  amid  a  silence  of  disapprobatioii.  Philip 
then  protested  against  an  act  which,  he  said,  had  been  extorted 
from  the  kte  King;  he  silenced  the  attempted  remonstrances  of 
the  Dnke  da  Maine,  and  the  Ftoliament  proclaimed  him  Regent 
by  acclamation.  He  was  also  invested  with  the  gnaidianship  of 
the  yonng  King,  and  with  the  command  of  the  forces ;  in  short,, 
he  was  intmsted  with  an-  almost  absolnte  power^  and  the  testef> 
ment  of  Louis,  as,  indeed^  that  Sovereign  had  anticipated,  was- 
entirely  set  aside. 

The  state  of  France,  as  we  have  said,  rendered  two  objects  of 
paramount  necessity — to  keep  the  peace,  that  is,  to  observe  tho 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  to  restore  the  finances.  Into  this  last 
subject^  which  belongs  to  the  domestic  history  of  France,  we  can- 
not enter.  It  will  suffice  to  remark  that  the  chief  feature  of  the 
Regent's  financial  administration  was  his  adoption  of  the  schemes 
of  the  adventorer  Law ;  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  for 
the  issne  of  paper  money,  and  the  erection  of  the  gigantio  com> 
mercial  monopoly  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  the  shares  in  which 
were  to  be  porohased  with  the  notes  of  the  bank.^  The  sodden 
prosperity  of  this  scheme,  the  gambling  frenzy  which  it  created 
in  the  nation,  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  and  tiie  ntter  rain  of 
the  oredulotis  shareholders,  found  an  exact  oonnterpart  in  the  fary 
of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  in  England,  which  was  excited  by  the 
Mississippi  speculation  and  ended  with  a  similar  result. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Regent,  from  whatever  motivo 
adopted,  though  often  vehemently  attacked  by  French  patriots, 
was  much  better  than  his  domestic  policy,  and  the  only  one  suit- 
able to  France  at  that  juncture.  It  wonld  have  been  impossible 
to  continue  buying  glory  at  the  price  paid  for  it  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  Regent's  policy,  guided  by  the  Abhk  Dubois,  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  a  general  war,  put  an  end  to  that  begun  by  Spain, 
and  compelled  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  to  terminate 
their  quarrels.  All  the  engagements  contracted  by  the  Regent 
were  conformable  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  necessary  to  be 
maintained  for  the  interests  of  France  herself  as  well  as  of  Europe. 
The  connection  between  France  and  Spain,  established  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  at  once 
severed  by  his  death.  The  relationship  between  the  ruling  families, 
instead  of  a  bond  of  union,  proved  a  source  of  discord,  and  served 
only  to  embitter  the  political  disputes  between  the  two  coun- 

■  The  Enelish  reader  will  find  a  de-  Lord  Rnnitirt  Enrcpe  from  the  Ftaet  ijf 
seriptkNioflaw'tpiooeadiiigtiBFteisia  Uireekt,voL^th*9, 
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tries.   So  fntile  is  the  expectation  that  the  policy  of  nations 
may  be  infinenced  for  any  length  of  time  by  the  ties  of  kindred  I 
At  firsts  howoTer^  the  policy  of  the  Doke  of  Orleans  seemed 
undecided.    As  Spain  had  approached  George  I.,^  so  the  Begent 
I       appeared  inclined  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.   He^  at  all 
eyentS;  permitted  James,  who  had  been  residing  in  Lorraine  since 
the  Peace,  to  traverse  France  in  order  to  embark  at  Dunkirk  for 
his  descent  on  Scotland  in  December,  1715.    The  result  of  that 
abortive  enterprise  is  well  known  to  the  English  reader.  After 
its  conclusion  the  Pretender  retired  to  Avignon.   Both  Philip  V. 
and  the  Regent,  however,  soon  began  to  appreciate  better  their 
true  interests  and  position.  Part  of  their  policy^  may^  perhaps,  be 
\.      justly  ascribed  to  personal  dislike.  Their  characters  were  entirely 
opposite,  except  that  idleness  was  the  sultana  queen  of  both. 
Philip  V.  had  conceiyed  a  perfect  hatred  for  his  cousin^  and  firmly 
beliered  all  the  crimes  which  romonr  impated  to  him.    He  had 
formed  the  design  of  claiming  the  Regency  of  France  on  the 
deftth  of  Louis  XiV. ;  but  when  the  moment  arrived^  he  conld 
not  sommon  courage  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 
•  As  Philip  Y.  was  gOTemed  by  Alberoni,  so  the  Kegent  was 

guided  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  who  had  been  his  preceptor.  The 
rise  of  Dubois  was  almost  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  the  Spauibh 
Minister.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde, 
a  small  town  in  the  Limousin,  and  was  born  September  Gth,  1056. 
Sent  to  Paris  by  his  parents  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and 
almost  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  he  was  only  too  happy  to 
obtain  the  means  of  studying  at  the  College  St.  Michael,  or 
Pompadour,  by  becoming  the  servant  of  the  principal. After 
oomideting  his  studies  and  serving  as  tutor  in  several  families,  he 
at  length  obtained  a  preceptorship  in  that  of  the  Marquis  de 
Flaranty  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  Moimawr,  the  Bake  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Loois  XIV.  Here  he  formed  the  aoqnain- 
tnace  of  M.  de  St.  Laurent,  tator  to  Monsieur^s  son,  the  Dike  of 
Chartres,  afterwards  the  Regent ;  and  finding  thns  an  introdnc- 
tion  to  the  Orleans  family,  with  whom  he  contrived  to  ingratiate 
himself,  he  was,  on  the  death  of  St.  Laurent,  appointed  to  succeed 
to  his  office.  Under  Dubois's  care  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
voung  Duke  of  Chartres  were  developed  with  a  rapidity  which 
delighted  the  Court ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  believed  to  have 
secretly  pandered  to  the  premature  vices  of  his  pupil.  Whilst 

■  Coxc,  8pmti$k  BemhoHB,  vd.  ii.  p.       *  For  mi  Moomit  of  Dnbniii,  mo  S«vo> 
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setring  in  fehit  capacity  Dabois  gained  the  fikvonr  of  Lonis  XIY,  * 
by  bringing  abont  a  niatoh  between  the  Dake  of  Chartree  and  the 
King's  natnral,  but  legitimated  daughter^  Mdlle.  de  Bloiii  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Bnchees  of  Orleans.  In  reward  for  this 
service  Louis  gave  him  the  Abbey  of  St.  Just  in  Pioardy^  and 
aubsequently  permitted  him  to  join  the  embassy  of  Marshal  Tallard 
at  London.  Here  he  threw  aside  his  ecclesiastical  costume,  took 
the  title  of  the  Chevalier  du  Bois,  and  with  the  assistance  of  St. 
Evremont  made  some  distinguibhed  acquaintances.  That  of  Lord 
Stanhope  in  particular  afterwards  became  the  source  of  his  extra- 
ordinary political  fortune. 

On  the  death  of  Monsieur,  in  1701^  Dubois,  with  the  modest 
title  of  secretary^  became  in  fiust  the  intimate  adviser  of  his  former 
papil^  the  new  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  had  accompanied  the  Duke 
in  his  first  campaign  nnder  Marshal  Lnzembourg,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkerqne  (1692)^  where  he  displayed  all  the 
courage  and  coolness  of  a  professional  soldier.  Bnt  when  in  1707 
the  Duke  proceeded  to  Spain  to  take  the  command  of  the  army, 
the  Princess  des  Ursins,  who  dreaded  Dubois's  intriguing  spirit, 
caused  him  to  be  excluded  from  the  Prince's  suite.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Regency  inspired  Dubois  with 
the  hope  of  realizing  all  his  most  atnbitious  drenms.  One  thing, 
however,  stood  in  his  way.  His  character  was  so  notorious  for 
dissoluteness  and  utter  want  of  principle,  that  even  the  Begent 
himself,  who  knew  his  abilities  and  loved  him  for  some  congenial 
qnalitiesi  hesitated  to  incur  the  reproach  of  making  him  a  Minister. 
But  an  appeal  to  their  long  friendship  touched  the  Reg^fs  heart, 
and  with  the  admonition,  ''Abb6,  a  little  probity,  I  beg/'  he  named 
him  Counsellor  of  State.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  to  direct  for 
some  time  the  policy  of  France,  and  'plaf  a  leading  part  in  the 
aflbirs  of  Europe.  He  was  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  ruined  alike 
in  health  and  reputation,  and  still  only  an  abbe  ;  no  time,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  lost  in  pushing  his  fortune.  In  person  he  was 
slender,  light  complexioned,  with  a  sly  and  fox-like  expression  of 
countenance. 

Dubois  took  a  rapid  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
in  the  interest  of  his  master.  This  interest  was  twofold :  to 
assure  the  possession  of  the  Begency,  and  to  secure  the  French 
throne  in  the  line  of  Orleans,  instead  of  that  of  Philip  V.,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  To  accomplish  this  an  alliance  was 
to  be  made  with  England ;  the  interest  of  that  country  in  ezdnd- 
ing  the  King  of  Spain  from  the  French  Succession  being  identical 
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with  that  of  the  Regent.  George  I.  had  need  of  such  an  alliauc«. 
France  was  the  only  Power  which  could  lend  any  material  aid  to 
the  Pretender,  the  so-called  James  III. ;  while,  on  the  other 
haod^  withoat  the  aid  of  England,  Philip  Y.  stood  no  chance  of 
prevailing  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans.*  The  policy  of  the  Frenoh 
and  English  alliance  was  thus  founded  principally  on  views  of 
fiunily  intereet;  but  this  interest  fortunately  ooineided  with  that 
of  the  two  nationsj  and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  for  which  peace  was 
a  necessity. 

The  return  of  the  Whigpi  to  power  on  the  accession  of  GeorgeL 
liad  drawn  doser  the  relations  between  England  and  the  Dutch 
Republic,  and  thus  promised  to  facilitate  the  accession  of  the 

States- General  to  the  contemplated  alliance.  Holland  waii  become 
almoat  a  satellite  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  she  looked  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  barrier.   The  ancient  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  was  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westminster,  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  ITlti,  by  which  former  treaties  were  confirmed. 
George  I.,  with,  an  eye  to  his  newly-acquired  Duchies  of  Bremen 
iud  Verdcn,  Ibad  also  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,  pharles  VI.  (May  25th).'    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Whigs,  8^  well  as  George  I.  himself,  had  always  loudly  expressed 
their  dialsatisfection  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  they  had  denounced 
the  Toiries  as  the  authors  of  it,  and  it  was  a  delicate  task  to 
reqni^  them  to  turn  round  and  support  it.    The  clamours,  too, 
agaoist  France  had  been  increased  by  the  aid  recently  afforded 
to  tke  Pretender,  and  by  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  Mar- 
^y<k.    Thus  many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  Dubois's  pro- 
jwt ;  but  they  were  at  length  surmounted  by  his  skill  and  perse- 
erance.    Finding  that  Lord  Stanhope  was  to  pa.ss  through 
-olland  in  July,  171G,  with  George  I.,  on  his  way  to  Hanover, 
^iibois  repaired  to  the  Hague  on  pretence  of  collecting  books  and 
Ejects  of  virtii ;  where,  as  if  by  chance,  he  contrived  to  have  an 
Herriew  with  his  old  acquaintance,  the  English  minister.  He 
flailed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  open  and  recommend  his 
tana  ;  matters  were  prepared  for  a  treaty,  and,  in  the  following 
fagvat,  Dnbois  went  to  Hanoyer,  where  the  alliance  was  finally 
{ranged.  The  States-General,  fearful  of  offending  the  Emperor, 
jianifested  at  first  great  reluctance  to  accede  to  the  treaty;  but 
|Tieae  scnqdes  being  at  length  orercome,  the  Tbiflb  Aluancb 
^as  signed  at  the  Hagae,  January  4th,  1717.  By  this  treaty  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  renewed ; 

r  *  Martin,  t.  xv.  p.  SO.  '  Dumont,  t.  viiL  pt.  i.  p.  477. 
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Louia  XV.  promised  never  to  aid  the  Pretender,  and  to  induce 
him  to  cross  the  Alps;  fresh  stipulations  were  made  respecting 
the  destruction  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk  and  Mardjck;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  English  commiMaries  should  be  appointed  to  see 
that  this  Article  was  faathfoUj  executed.^ 

Although  this  treaty  was  &vonrabl6  to  England,  it  experienced 
mucli  opposition  from  the  Whigs.    The  Regent  conciliated  Pitt, 
the  leader  of  that  party  and  &ther  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chatham, 
by  the  present  of  a  magnificent  diamond.  The  alliance  was  also 
most  nnweloome  to  the  Emperor,  although  there  appears  to  haye 
been  an  understanding  among  the  parties  to  it  that  he  should  ' 
obtain  Sicily  in  exchange  for  Sardinia.     On  receipt  of  the  news 
ho  wrote  to  the  States-General  that  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  at  an 
end  ;  but  this  was  a  mere  threat.     Nobodv,  however,  was  so 
vexed  and  surprised  as  the  King  of  Spam    lielying"  on  his  treaty 
with  Enf^land,  Philip  deemed  himself  secure  of  that  Power,  and  ! 
when  the  Regent  communicated  to  him  the  project  of  the  Triple 
Alliance^  ho  had  replied  with  indifference.    Alberoni,  however, 
persuaded  him  at  present  to  digest  his  anger.    That  minister 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  act,  and  wished  to  postpone  ^  war  till  he 
should  have  accumulated  the  necessary  resources  to  c^onduct  it 
with  vigour.    For  this  purpose  he  had  obtained  the  Polo's  per- 
mission  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  Spanish  clergy,  under  the  ^tence 
•of  assisting  the  Venetians  in  the  war  they  were  then  wagiiig  with 
the  Turks ;  taoA,  indeed,  he  actually  despatched  a  force  of  8,000 
men  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Corfd.    But  before  his  prey>ara- 
tions  were  complete,  he  was  hurried  into  a  war  with  the  Emperor 
by  a  comparatively  trivial  incident.    In  May,  1717,  the  Gi^-aud 
Inquisitor  of  Spain,  in  returning  from  Rome,  ventured  to  traverse 
the  Milanese  without  an  Imperial  passport,  and  was  arrested  ais  a 
rebellious  subject  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  I    Exasperated  by  t\\as 
insult,  Philip  Y.  declared  that  he  would  itnmediately  yindicate  pe 
honour  of  his  Crown.  In  vain  did  Alberoni  remonstrate  and  /re- 
present to  Philip  that  he  had  but  the  rudiments  ofafleet«|pd 
army ;  Philip  was  inflexible,  and  all  that  the  minister  could  obtain 
was  tiiat  hostilities  should  first  be  directed  against  the  IsUndfof 
Sardinia,  instead  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Alberoni,  finding  himsw 
thus  prematurely  driven  into  a  war  by  the  hastiness  of  1^  Soys-  I 
reign,  resolyed  to  surprise  Europe  by  the  boldness  of  his  measurdt. 
But,  first  of  sU,  to  secure  himself  a  retreat  in  case  of  failure,  ULe  I 
extorted  from  the  Pope  a  cardinal's  hat,  partly  by  threats,  aJtd 

1  Dumont,  t.  viii.  pu  i.  p.  484 ;  Lamberty,  M6m,  t.  x.  p.  I.  |  j 
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partly  by  representing  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Vene* 
turns  IB  their  stniggle  with  the  Turks.  Matters  being  thns 
arranged,  an  armament  was  despatched  for  the  conqnest  of  Sar- 
dinia. Nine  thonsand  Spaniards  were  landed  there  towards  the 
end  of  August,  1717 ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  discontented  in- 
habitants, got  possession  of  the  whole  island  in  less  than  three 
months.^ 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  attack  on  the  Emperor's  western 
possessions  was  to  hamper  him  in  his  wars  and  negotiations  with 

the  Ottoman  Porte.  But  to  explain  this  matter,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  Turkish  liistory. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  peace  conrludod  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Czar,  and  how  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  subse- 
quently compelled  to  quit  the  Turkish  dominions.^  One  of  the 
chief  motives  with  the  Porte  for  assuring  tranquillity  on  this  side 
was  that  it  might  turn  its  arms  elsewhere.  Great  acti^^ty  was 
obserred  in  the  Turkish  arsenals,  bat  the  object  of  it  was  long 
uncertain.  The  Emperor,  then  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
^accession,  assembled,  in  1714,  an  army  of  obsenration  of  50,000 
men  in  Hnngarj  and  Transylvania.  It  appeared  at  last  that  the 
mighty  preparations  of  the  Turks  were  directed  against  Venice,  * 
with  tiie  view  of  recoyering  the  Morea,  a  loss  which  the  Porte  had 
not  been  able  to  brook.  In  December,  1714,  the  Venetian  Bailo 
at  Constantinople  was  informed,  in  the  grossest  terms,  by  the 
•Grand  Vizier  Damad  Ali  Pasha  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
master  not  to  rest  till  he  had  recovered  the  Morea  :  he  was  directed 
to  leave  Constantinople  in  three  days,  and,  together  with  all  other 
Venetians,  the  Turkish  territories  in  three  weeks  ;  but  before  tliat 
time  had  expired  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  his  suite  of  forty-two  persons  in  the  Seven  Towers,  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  Turkish  subjects  in  the  Venetian  do- 
minions. The  Signoria,  relying  on  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the 
Emperor,  had  made  but  small  preparations  for  defence.  Their 
role  in  the  Morea  was  highly  unpopular.  The  inhabitsnts  pre- 
ferred the  Turkish  Goremment  as  both  cheaper  and  less  oppres- 
siye,'  and  were  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
their  Venetian  masters.    Hence,  when  the  Turks  entered  the 

wmj  rtry  ffentrally  aocnued  *  Vol.  iii.  p.  SSS  to. 

by  hui  roDtemporaries  of  having  bt'Cn  llio  •  De  U  Motraye,  i'oi/a<jffi,  t.  i  j..  462. 

Author  of  this  war ;  but  it  is  now  ac-know-  On  the  Venetian  government  of  the  Morea 

Jed^ed  that  it  was  undertaken  against  his  (1685-1715),  see  Ranke,  Hi$t.  u.  I'ol. 

wiU.  8m  Com,  Sptmiik  Bourboiu,  toI.  ii.  Zeit^hrift,  B.  ii.  S.  405  ff. ;  Finlaj,  Qreeee 

p.  S7S  tq.  UHd€r  Otkonum  ttnd  Vtnetkm  JOammatiom, 
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Morea  in  the  summer  of  1715,  the  inhabitants  in  many  places 
hastened  to  submit ;  and  as  the  Venetians  were  neither  strong- 
enough  to  cope  with  the  Turks  in  the  open  field,  nor  the  for- 
tresses of  the  peninsula  in  a  state  to  resist  a  lengthened  sicgo,. 
the  whole  of  the  Morea  was  wrested  from  them  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  For  not  defending  some  of  these  towns,  rendered 
defenceless  hj  their  own  neglect,  the  Signorta  tbrew  tlie  com* 
mandants  into  prison  for  life. 

The  Emperor  was  alarmed  at  the  sudden  and  decislTe  saooess 
of  the  Tnrks ;  and  as  Lonis  XIV.  liad  died  dnzing  the  campaign, 
lie  was  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  pmyers  of  ihe  Venetians 
for  help.  He  was  strongly  exhort  to  this  step  by  Prince 
Eugene,  who  represented  to  him  the  danger  that  would  accme  to 
his  Italian,  and  even  to  his  German,  States,  if  the  Turks  should 
get  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was 
accordingly  signed  with  the  Signaria,  April  18th,  1716.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  a  renewal  of  the  Holy  League  of  1084,  and  the  casus 
belli  against  the  Porte  was,  therefore,  the  violation  of  the  Peace 
of  Carlowita;  bnt,  instead  of  being  merely  directed  against  that 
Power,  it  was  extended  to  a  general  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Venetian  Bepnblic.  Under  the  energetic  superintendence  of 
Engene,  the  preparations  for  war  were  soon  completed.  In  the 
compe  of  April  three  Austrian  divisions  entered  Hungary,  £u«> 
gene  himself  being  at  the  head  of  the  largest,  of  70,000  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  100,000  men,  marched 
tow^B  Belgrade ;  while  the  agents  of  the  Porte  incited 'to 
recfion  the  malcontent  Hungarians,  and  their  leader  llagoczy, 
who  aimed  at  obtaining  the  principality  of. Transylvania,  and  even 
the  title  of  King  of  Hungary.  The  Vizier  having  attacked  Eu- 
gene in  his  fortified  camp  before  Peterwardein,  on  August  3rd, 
that  commander  offered  him  battle  on  the  5th,  in  which  the  Vizier 
himself  was  slain,  and  the  Turks  utterly  defeated.  This  victory  is 
principally  ascribed  to  the  use  of  heavy  cavalry,  with  which  the 
Turks  were  as  yet  unacquainted.  The  fruits  of  it  were  the  smv 
render  of  Temesvar;  and  even  WaUachia  dedaied  for  the  £m» 
peror ;  a  manifestation,  however,  which  led  to  no  result.  In  the 
same  year  an  attempt  of  the  Turks  upon  Corfli  was  repulsed^ 
chiefly  through  the  military  talents  of  Baron  Schulenburg,  whom 
we  have  already  met  with  in  the  PoHah  War,  and  whose  services 
the  Venetians  had  procured. 

The  Porte,  discouraged  by  these  reverses,  made  proposals  to 
the  Emperor  for  a  peace  early  in  1717  )  and  Sir  Wortley  Montague 
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and  Count  Colyer,  the  English  and  Datch  residents  at  Constanti* 
nople,  endeavoured  to  forward  thia  object  bj  their  mediation.' 
Bat  their  offers  were  not  listened  to.  In  the  spring,  Eugene  took 

the  command  of  l*iO,000  men,  and  many  princes  and  nobles 
flocked  to  Ilia  standard  as  ve'luutoers,  desirous  of  sharing  the  re- 
nown of  so  distinguished  a  conmiauder.  He  now  directed  his 
march  on  Belgrade,  near  which  ])lace  he  was  atUicked,  ou  August 
IGth,  by  a  much  superior  Turkisli  furce,  which,  however,  ho 
entirely  defeated.  Belgrade  capitulated  on  the  18th.  The  Porte 
now  renewed  its  offers  of  peace.  Eagene  declined  to  treat  except 
on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  insisted 
that  Venice  should  be  included  in  the  treaty.  As  the  Porte  had 
obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Venetians  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  it  waa  at  first  unwilling  to  concede  this  point.  In  the  spring 
of  1718,  Eugene  increased  his  demands  by  requiring  the  cession 
of  Bosnia,  Serria,  and  Wallachia.  But  the  hostile  attitude  assumed 
by  Spain  induced  the  Em  peror  to  lower  his  terms.  He  abandoned 
his  pretensions  to  Wallachia  and  the  other  provinces,  but  insisted 
on  the  basis  of  uti  possidtHs,  which  the  Turks  at  last  agreed  to 
accept,  as  well  as  to  abandon  the  cause  of  IJagoczy.  A  congress 
was  now  assembled  at  Passarowitz,  whidi  was  opened  by  a  speech 
of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  as  English  mediator,  June  5th.  Although 
the  Emperor  had  pretended  to  enter  into  the  war  on  account  of 
the  Venetians,  they  were  made  the  scape -goats  of  the  peace,  as  the 
uti  possiAeiis  of  course  deprived  them  of  the  Morea,  while  Charles 
VI.  retained  all  his  conquests.  Thus  the  Pkacb  OF  Passahowitz 
(July  2l3t,  1718),  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  power  of  Venice  in 
tlie  East.'   But  to  return  to  the  affiors  of  Western  Eorope. 

Although  victor  at  Peterwsidein  and  Belgrade,  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  Emperor  could  freely  wield  all  his  forces  against 
Spain,  and  he  therefore  appealed  to  the  Triple  Alliance  against  the 
violation  of  Italian  neutrality.  Alberoni,  on  the  other  hand,  sought 
to  propitiate  Eugland  by  some  commercial  advantages, and  strained 
every  nerve  to  raise  men  aud  money.  Under  these  circumstances, 
France  and  England  entered  into  a  convention  in  July,  1718,  to 
the  following  etieet.  The  Emperur  was  to  be  compelled  to  rcnjounco 
all  pretensions  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  Philip  V.  to  the  ancient 
Spanish  provinces  of  which  the  Emperor  was  now  in  possession,  as 
well  as  to  the  reversion  of  Sicily  in  case  of  £ulure  of  heirs  in  the 

•  This  is  the  p^tkkI  of  the  well-known        '  Tho  treaty  ift  in  KftUnm*  t.  xxxviiL 
Lctttr$  of  hatiy  Muutugue,  thewit'u  ol'  Uiu     p.  371  sqq. 
Engliili  «ovojr. 

IV.  B 
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House  of  SaToy.  Sicily  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Duke  of  Sayoy  taking  Sardinia  instead,  with  the  title  of  King. 
The  Emperor  was  toprondae  the  erentual  inveBtiture  of  theDnehies 
of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  Don  Carlos,  or  another  son  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain ;  ^  but  with  a  provision  that  they  should  never  be  united 
with  the  Crown  of  Spain ;  and  Leghora,  Porto  Ferrajo^  Parma,  and 
Piacenza  were  to  be  provisionally  occupied  by  Swiss  garrisons,  in 
the  pay  of  the  mediating  Powers.  Three  months  were  to  bo  allowed 
to  Philip  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  accede  to  the  treaty  after 
its  ratification  by  the  Emperor  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  their  acces- 
sion was  to  be  enforced.''  The  Emperor  immediately  agreed  to 
these  terms,  and  on  August  2nd  was  signed  at  London  the  treaty 
known  as  the  Quadruple  Alliance,^  so  called  because  the  Dutch 
were  also  invited  to  accede  to  it.  But  these  Republicans,  offended 
at  not  having  been  previously  consulted,  and  alarmed  for  their 
trade  with  Spain,  reftuied  at  first  to  do  so ;  and  their  accession 
was  not  obtained  till  six  months  later.  The  King  of  Spain,  and 
also,  at  first,  the  Dujce  of  Savoy,  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty ; 
but  the  latter  gave  his  consent  to  it  in  November. 
^  All  these  negotiations  were  the  work  of  Stanhope  and  Dubois. 
Alberoni  had  attempted  to  oppose  one  coalition  by  another ;  and 
as  already  related,*  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  Czar  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  unite  thtMii  in  a  descent  on  Scotland  iii  tavuur  of  the 
Pretender.  But  tliis  project  failed,  as  well  as  his  attempt  to  pre- 
vent tlie  Turks  from  concluding  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  with  the 
Emperor.  He  had  already  ])it']>:u(.'(l  ti>  strike  a  blow  by  landing 
30,000  Spaniards  at  Palermo,  which  was  effected  July  1st,  1718. 
Agreat  part  of  thePiedraontese  troops  had  alread  y  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  rest  now  retired  into  the  citadel  of  Mcs-ina.  Alberoni 
had  attempted  to  persuade  Philip  Y.  to  direct  the  Sicilian  force' 
against  England,  and  thus  to  pierce  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in  the 
heart;*  but  the  King  veiy  prudently  declined  so  hazardous  an 
.  enterprise.  In  June  a  British  fleet  was.  despatched  to  the  Hedi- 
terranean,and  Stanhope  hastened  to  Madrid  to  make  a  last  eflbrt 
to  obtain  the  submission  of  Philip.  While  he  was  at  Madrid,  news 
arrived  of  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Palermo,  and  Stanhope 
otferod  to  restore  Gibraltar  if  PhiHp  would  immediately  accede  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance ;  but  without  eflfect.**   Admiral  Byng 

'  Elizabeth  Fam(>se*8  ebimt  on  Tut-  lieity,  t.  x.  ^tite,  p.  40. 
canj  werederivtnl  in>tn  her  grandmother,        *  See  vol.  in.  p.  529. 
duughter  of  Cosmo  II.  *  Coxe,  SpoHtfA  Bourbons^  toI.  iL  p. 

•  Alartin,  L  xv.  p.  »0  sq.  316. 

a  Dnmout,  t.  viit.  pi.  i.  p.  591 ;  Lam-       *  Ibid»  p.  328  (Ed.  London,  1815). 
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almost  annihilated  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  in  an 

engagement  off  Sjraense^  August  llth.'    Yet  the  Allied  Powers 

45till  hesitated  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  England 
was  unwilling  to  do  so  except  in  conjunction  with  France,  and 
the  Regent  was  reluctant  to  take  such  a  atej)  against  the  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.  At  last  Dubois,  who  was  now  minister  for 
Foreign  Afiairs,  found  a  pretext  for  it  in  the  couspiracjr  of  Cella- 
mare. 

Alberoni^in  conjunction  with  the  Duchess  du  Maine^and  through 
Ceilamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  conoooted  an 
absurd  plot  for  snrprising  and  carrying  off  the  Regent;  apo]\ 
which  Philip  V.  was  to  claim  the  Begeno/^  and  to  procure  con- 
-firmation  of  hia  authoritj  from  an  assembly  of  the  Stotes-General 
of  France.  This  predona  scheme  was  betrayed  to  Dubois  by  a 
€lerk  employed  to  copy  the  despatehes,  and  a  Spanish  abb^,  the 
bearer  of  them,  was  arrested  at  Poitiers  on  his  way  to  Spain. 
This  discovery  was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  du 
!Maine  and  her  husband,  as  well  as  that  of  Cellamare,  as  a  violator 
of  international  law  ;  and  Dubois  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
indignation  excited  by  the  plot  to  declare  war  against  Spain, 
January  10th,  1719.^  An  English  declaration  liad  preceded  it 
by  a  fortnight.  Dubois  could  afford  to  treat  with  contempt  so 
foolish  a  conspiracy,  in  which,  besides  the  immediate  concoctors^ 
the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  the  only  considerable  person  con- 
cerned. The  culprits  were  dismissed,  and  Cellamare  returned  to 
Spain. 

Actiye  operations  were  commenced  in  the  spring.  In  April  a 
French  division  crossed  the  Bidaaoa,  pushed  on  to  Passages  and 
destroyed  the  dockyard,  where  several  men-of-war  were  building; 
then  being  joined  by  the  main  body  under  Marshal  Berwick,  laid 
siege  to  Fuenterabia,  which  capitulated  June  18th.  Philip  was 
•  unable  to  stem  this  invasion  j  yet  in  March  he  had  desjxitched  six 
ships  of  war,  with  0,000  men,  aud  anus  for  30,000  more,  to  make 
a  descent  in  Scotland  under  the  conduct  of  tlie  exiled  Duke  of 
Omiond.  The  Pretender  was  invited  t\'<m\  Rome  to  take  advantage 
of  any  events  which  might  occur.  But  the  Spanish  squadron 
was  dispersed  by  a  storm ;  only  two  frigates  succeeded  in  reaching 
Kintail^  and  the  partial  rising  of  Highlanders  which  ensued  was 


^  '  XI.  Martin  says :  "  Aucune  significa- 
tioo.  u-.o  ittic  ikcla'ration  de pierre,  n'avait 

«"U  i  Hi.<t.  tJf  Francf,  t.  xv.  p.  94.) 

Only  tbe  lau«ir  part  of  this  s«;nti>nce  is 
trot.  TIm  destinatkm  of  the  fleet  bed 


iM'cn  comraunicatecl  in  the  spring  to 
Muhieleon.  the  Stmnish  ambttMador  at 
Lun<l<)n.    C«ix<\  «'/'/.  p,  310. 

'  The  Decluraiiun  wiis  written  by  tho 
celebrated  Fontenelle. 
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8t>eedily  quelled.  In  Spain^  St.  Sebastian  Borrendered  to  the 
Frenoh  August  19<li.  Berwick  then  re-entered  France  ;  skirted 
with  his  army  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees^  and  entered 
Cerdagne ;  where,  however,  he  effected  little  or  nothing.    In  the 

autumn  an  English  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  .Galicia,  captured 
Vigo,  October  21st,  aud  did  hurIi  damage. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  fur  Spain  to  resist,  single-handed,  the 
formidable  combination  organized  against  her.  The  Austrian 
troops,  relensod  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz,  had  now  had  lime  to 
proceed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  English  fleet  had  landed 
large  bodies  of  them  in  Sicily.  The  French  invasion  of  Spain 
would  recommence  next  year,  and  the  English  were  preparing  to 
attack  Spanish  Amenca.  But  the  French  and  English  Cabinets 
had  resUved  that  the  fall  of  Alfoeroni  should  be  an  indispensable 
condition  of  a  peace.  Philip^V.  was  influenced  to  dismiss  hia 
enterprising  minister  through  his  confessor  Daubenton^  whom 
Dubois  had  gained ;  while  the  Spanish  Queen  was  threatened  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  guarantee  of  the  Italian  Duchies  to  her  chil«' 
dren.  Alberoni,  who  had  dissuaded  the  war  (p.  46),  was  made  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  which  concluded  it.  In  December,  1710, 
he  received  orders  to  quit  Madrid  in  eight  days  and  Spain  in  three 
weeks.  This  was  tlie  end  of  his  political  career,  tliouyh  he  lived 
till  1752.  He  retired  through  France  to  Genoa;  whence,  how- 
ever, he  was  dniven  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  who  threatened  him 
with  prosecution  as  an  enemy  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Till  the  death 
of  that  Pontiff  he  found  a  refuge  in  Switzerland ;  and  after  that 
event  he  regained  his  place  in  the  Consistory. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Alberoni^  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  acceded  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (February^  1720) .  The 
Emperor  was  put  in  possession  of  Sicily ;  the  ex>King  of  Sicily 
(Victor  Amadous  II.  of  Savoy)  became  King  of  Sardinia,  a  poaaea- 
sion  which  has  since  rwained  in  his  House ;  and  the  reversion  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany  was  guaranteed  to  the  children  of  the  Spanish 
Queen.  Tlio  policy  of  Dubois  was  thus  crowned  with  success, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  look  for  his  reward.  The 
method  (^f  it  lay  in  ecclesiastical  preferment,  flight  not  the  son 
of  the  apothecary  at  Jirives  as  justly  asj^ire  to  a  cardinal's  hat  as 
the  gardener's  son  of  Piacenza  ?  But  if  this  was  a  striking  analogy, 
the  invasion  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Cambray,  so  recently  occupied 
by  the  virtuous  F^nelon,  was  as  glaring  a  contrast.  Tlie  eloquent 
Masillon  was  one  of  the  two  prelates  who  became  on  this  occasio& 
the  necessary  sponsors  for  Dubois's  morality  1  For  the  attainment 
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of  the  hat  the  most  iscongraout  machineiy  was  set  in  motion. 
The  affiiir  waa  mooted  by  an  application  of  the  Protestant  Ejng  of 
England  to  the  atheistical  Regent ;  and  the  Catholio  Pretender, 
then  resident  at  Bome,  who  interceded  for  Dubois,  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  bought  with  the  goinoBs  of  George  1. 1  ^  Bat  Clement 
XI.  contrived  all  his  lifetimo  to  evade  the  apjilication.  Dubois, 
on  Clement's  death,  inverted  the  parts  of  ]xitrou  and  client,  and 
promised  the  tiara  to  any  Cardinal  who  would  give  him  the  hat. 
Cardinal  Conti,  a  very  old  man,  became  Pope  on  these  terms,  ^vith 
the  title  of  Innocent  XIII.  ;  and  Dubois,  after  a  few  more  delays, 
obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

The  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  treaties.  As  the  Emperor  had  shown  symptoms 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  execfite  his  share  of  that  alliance,  by 
oarrying  out  the  stipulations  regarding  the  Italian  Duchies,  Philip 
concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Fmnce  in  March,  1721,  by  which 
that  country  engaged  to  support  the  interests  of  Spain  in  the 
Congress  about  to  be  opened  atCambray.*  The  English  Cabinet 
manifested  their  displeasure  at  this  treaty,  which  had  been  made 
without  their  concurrence ;  and  Dubois,  to  appease  them,  hastened 
to  bring  about  another  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  to  which 
France  also  acceded,  containiny:  terms  verv  advantai^eous  to 
EuLrli>h  cnmmerce.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  engaged 
to  replace  the  Spanish  ships  (lestr'tyed  by  l^yng.' 

The  connection  between  France  and  Spain  was  at  this  time 
drawn  closer  by  some  marriage  contracts  between  the  reigning 
families.  Louis  XV.  was  to  be  affianced  to  the  In&nta,  then 
only  three  years  of  age,  who  was  to  be  educated  in  France ;  while 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy, 
and  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  were  to  be  united 
to  two  daughters  of  the  Begent  Orleans.  The  young  princesses 
were  exchanged  on  the  Bidasoa,  January  9th,  1722.  These  mar^ 
riagee  had  been  effected  through  the  influence  of  Daubenton,  and 
at  the  expense  of  religions  freedom  in  Prance.  Under  Philip  Y., 
the  slave  of  the  Jesuits,  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  flourished 
as  x-igorously  as  under  the  House  of  Austria ;  2,340  persons  were 
burnt  during  his  roign,^  and  the  consort  of  the  Pnnce  of  Astiu'ias 
wasrefraled  on  her  arrival  in  Sj^ain  with  the  spectacle  of  an  auto  do  ^ 
fe,  Daubenton  procured  that  the  Jesuit  Limieres  should  succeed 

'  Daboi.H  is  said  to  h«v«  r«ceiviKi  a        *  Dumont,  t.  viii.  pt.  iL  p.  s<iq. 
,    IKQsiou  trom  George  I.  *  Lemuutey,  Hut.  de  la  Bfgmcf^  t.  i* 

*  Martiuyt.  XT.p.  114.  pi  491. 
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the  Tenerable  Ahhk  Fleuri  as  confessor  of  Louis  XV. ;  the  press 
and  book  trade  in  France  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  surveil- 
lance, and  Fleuri's  posthumous  work,  the  Discours  sur  les  Liberies 
Oallicanes,  was  suppressed. 

The  term  of  the  Orleans  regency  was  now  a]i]n'oaching. 
Louis  XV.  would  attain  his  legal  majority  February  10th,  1723,  . 
and  the  IiCgeut  had  caused  him  to  be  crowned  in  October,  1722. 
AVlien  tlie  King  became  major,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  resigned  the 
title  of  Regent,  but  as  ]iresident  of  the  Council  of  State  continued 
to  conduct  the  Government  und(T  tlic  guidance  of  Dubois,  who 
was  now  Prime  Minister.  The  Cardinal,  however,  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  newly-acquired  honours.  He  died  on  August  10th, 
1723,  from  the  results  of  a  painful  operation,  rendered  necessary 
by  his  former  habits  of  profligacy.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not 
long  surriYO  him.  He  also  became  the  victim  of  his  debauches^ 
and  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy,  December  2nd,  1723,  at  the 
premature  age  of  forty-nine.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  now  became 
Prime  Minister.  His  administration  was  but  a  continuation  of 
the  former  system,  though  with  infinitely  less  talent. 

Soon  tktter  these  events  Europe  was  surprised  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  Philip  V.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  act  was 
the  reault  of  his  hy])uchoudriac  malady  or  of  a  deep  jxjlitical  de- 
sign. If  it  w^as  mailness  it  was  not  without  method.  The  health 
of  Louis  XV.  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  in  a  declining  state,, 
and  in  case  of  his  death  the  European  Powers  would  hardly  allow 
the  French  Crown  to  be  assumed  by  the  King  of  Spain.  Couriers 
were  stationed  between  Paris  and  Madrid  to  bring  the  speediest 
intelligence,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  journey  to  France 
at  the  charming  retreat  which  Philip  had  prepared  for  himself  at 
St.  Ildefonso.*  The  Crown  of  Spain  was  transferred  to  Don  Louis, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  Philippe  eldest  son, 
by  Louisa  of  Savoy  (January  10th,  1724).  But — such  are  the 
contrarieties  which  attend  the  best  laid  schemes— Louis  XY.  sur- 
vived, and  Don  Louis  died  of  the  small-poz  in  the  August  follow- 
ing his  accession  !  Philip  was  now  in  a  difficult  position.  His 
renunciation  of  the  Crown  had  resembled  a  soleiim  religious  act, 
and  his  resumption  of  it,  under  the  circumstances,  might  occasion 
unfavourable  comments.  His  religious  scru])les,  however,  were 
removed  by  the  Papal  Xuncio  ;  after  much  apparent  reluctance, 
Philip  again  ascended  the  throne,  and  Elizabeth  Farnese  reigned, 
once  more,  to  the  detriment  of  the  peace  of  £urope. 

^  Coxe,  Spanitk  Semrhon*,  vol.  iii.  p.  50  tqq. 
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Meanwhile  a  congress  had  been  opened  at  Cambraj  to  decide 
the  qaestionB  between  Austria  and  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon 
was  inclined  to  supix  a-t  S])aiu,  and  to  form  an  intimate  alliance 
with  that  country ;  but  he  was  «»'overned  by  his  mistress,  Madame 
de  Prie,  who  had  been  boug-ht  by  Waljiole,  the  English  minister, 
and  inherited  Dubois's  En^^lish  ]K)licy,  tt»gether  with  his  })ensi'tu. 
The  efiruntery  of  this  woman  brought  about  a  erisis  in  the  poliey 
of  Europe.  Bourbon  had  not  face  enough  to  make  Madame  do 
Prie's  complaisant  husband  a  duke  and  peer  of  France ;  but  he 
solicited  fur  him  aSpanishgrandeeship — a  request  which  was  scorn- 
fully refused  by  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Madame  de  Prie  revenged 
herself  by  persuading  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  get  Louis  XV. 
married  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  Spanish  Infanta 
should  become  marriageable ;  and  that  Princess  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  without  even  a  word  of  apology  (April,  1725) .  The  French 
Court  at  first  endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  young  King  a  grand- 
daughter of  George  I. ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  a 
Sovereign  who  held  Ins  throne  by  virtue  of  his  Protestant  tenets 
should  consent  to  such  a  match.  Mary  Lesczinska,  daughter  of 
Stanislaus,  ex-King  of  Pohmd,  was  then  selected  to  be  Queen  of 
France.  The  family  of  Stanislaus  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
\V  eissembourg,  in  Alsace,  on  a  small  pension  allowed  tliem  by 
the  French  Government,  and  were  not  a  httle  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  this  unexpected  turn  in  their  fortunes.  Mary,  who  was 
nearly  seven  years  older  than  LouiSi  was  married  to  him  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1725. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Infanta  naturally  gave  the  deepest  offence 
to  the  Spanish  Court.  Philip  immediately  recalled  his  ambassador 
from  Flaris,  and  his  ministers  from  the  Congress  of  Cambray,  which  * 
was  consequently  broken  up ;  and  he  declared  that  he  would 
never  be  reconciled  with  France  till  Bourbon  should  come  to 
Madrid  and  beg  pardon  on  his  knees.  Yet  he  had  himself  been 
secretly  preparing  to  inflict  the  very  siime  insult  of  which  he  so 
griev(nisly  complained.  Philip,  when  he  found  it  impossible  to 
come  to  any  terms  with  the  French  Court,  and  tliat  nothing  was 
likely  to  be  done  at  the  Congress  of  Cambray,  had  reconciled 
himself  with  the  Emperor,  Charles  YI.  The  Baron  Kippcrda'',  a 
Dutchman,  who  had  turned  Catholic  and  had  contrived  to  replace 
Alberoni,  of  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  parody,  in  the  confidence  of 
Qneen  Elizabeth,  had  been  despatched,  in  the  autumn  of  1724,  to 
Vienna,  with  secret  instructions  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
her  son,  Don  Carlos — already  affianced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Mdlle. 
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Beaujolaia — and  tbe  eldest  Archdachess,  Maria  Theresa.^  Almost 
the  sole  object  of  the  Emperor's  policy  at  that  juncture,  he  being- 
withont  male  heirs,  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  daughters, 

according  to  the  Phagmatic  Sanction  which  he  had  promulgated 
in  1718.  By  this  instrumeut  the  Austrian  succession  was  rcjru- 
lated  in  tbe  order  of  primogeniture,  first  in  favour  of  liis  male 
descendants,  and,  in  their  default,  of  females.  In  case  these  also 
should  be  wanting,  Charles  next  appointed  the  ArclidurhcsNes, 
daugliters  of  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  then  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
and  other  daughters  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  their  descen- 
dants in  perpetuity.^  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  Emperor, 
despairing  of  male  issue,  caused  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Austrian  States,  and  by  those  of  Silesia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Hungary.  The  weak  point  of  it  was  that  Charles's 
daughters  were  named  to  the  succession  before  those  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  I. ;  and  this  in  the  {Sm»  of  a  contrary 
Act  of  Succession  made  by  his  father,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in 
1703,  by  which  it  was  proyided  that,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the 
Austrian  inheritance  should  first  fall  to  the  daughters  of  Joseph.^ 
Bj  cancelling  this  arrangement  Charles  VI.  indicated  that  a  like 
fate  might  overtake  his  own,  nay,  make  indeed  a  precedent  for  it ; 
and  hence  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  from  foreign  Powers  as  well  as  from  his  own  sulyects. 
To  procure  the  guarantee  of  Spain,  he  was  inclined  to  meet  the 
advances  of  that  Power ;  while  Philip,  after  the  dismissal  of  his 
daughter  from  France,  urged  Ripperda  to  conclude  with  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  almost  at  any  price.  Two  treaties,  a  public 
and  a  secret  one,  were  accordingly  signed  at  Vienna  April  30th. 
By  the  former,  the  two  Sovereigns  mutually  renounced  their 
claims  to  each  other's  dominions ;  Philip  guaranteed  the  Pnig- 
matic  Sanction  and  opened  the  Spanish  ports  to  German  com- 
merce ;  while  Charles  promised  to  use  his  good  offices  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  the  Spanish  Crown, 
and  recotynized  Don  Carlos  as  heir  to  Parma  and  Tuscanv.  The 
assent  of  the  Germanic  body  to  this  arrangement  res]i(Hning  the 
Italian  duchies  was  expressed  in  a  subsequent  treaty  between  the 
Emperor,  the  Empire,  and  Spain,  signed  June  /th,  1725/ 

*  Coxe,   Spanuh   Lonrhnns,   vol.    iii.  -IWr,  t.  iii.  p.  135,  n"t»?. 

p.  101.    Hipperda  h  id  U'^n  i\w  Dutdi  •  ^\vnrjp'],  Neutrt  Qtack.  dir  JkuUeken^ 

uiiibu^sador  at  Madrid  in           in  wliivh  B.  v.  S.  127. 

CBp«city  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Albe-  >  Pfeffi»l,  Ahrigf  ckronol,  de  VHtMtoire 

roni.nn<!  i^nint'd  the  confidenc'<»  of  Philip  V.  d'Alhuiairne.  t.  ii.  p.  453. 

by  his  iniiiuuatin^  manners,  whti  twik  *  Duiuont,  U  viii.  pi.  iL  pj).  106,  lla, 

him  into  hu  service.  Garden,  Iritis  de  tod  121  j  Ltmhvny,  t,  x.  8mte,  p.  128. 
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By  these  treaties  Philip  renounced  all  the  advantages  which  he 
had  hoped  to  obtain  thr'^iigh  the  mediatini,''  Powers  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Cambray,  and  acquiesced  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  and  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  They  contained 
nothing,  therefore,  calculated  to  offend  either  England  or  France ; 
bat  aach  was  not  the  case  with  the  Secret  Treaty.  Nothing,  of 
conrse,  was  certainly  known  of  this  except  through  the  imprudent 
and  foolish  boasting  of  Ripperda ;  but  it  was  beliered  that  mar- 
riages had  been  arrange  between  the  two  Archduchesses,  Maria 
Theresa  and  Maria  Anna,  and  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip,  the 
sons  of  Philip  V.  by  Elizabeth  Famese;  that  the  contracting 
pfirties  had  agreed  to  eflfect  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and 
that  the  Emperor  had  engaged  to  assist  Philip  in  the  recovery  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  hij  force.  Tlie  marriage  of  Don  Carlos 
nn^rht  one  day  revive  the  Em])ire  of  Charles  V.  through  the 
union  of  Spain  and  Germany.  The  exultation  displayed  hy  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  and  the  honours  lavished  upon  Ripperda^  who 
was  made  a  minister  and  grandee  of  Spain,  strengthened  the 
alarm  of  the  French  and  English  Cabinets.  Their  suspicions 
were  soon  confirmed  by  the  confessions  of  Ripperda  himself, 
whose  vanity  and  presumption  brought  upon  &im  the  hatred  of 
the  Spanish  grandees,  and  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Queen.  In  a  few  months  he  was  driven  from  his  office,  and  took 
refnge  in  the  hotel  of  Stanhope,  the  English  Ambassador,  to 
whom  he  revealed  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  between  Spain 
and  the  Kmperor.  Phili])  dragged  him  by  force  from  this  asylum, 
and  criu-od  him  to  be  confuHnl  at  ScLrovia.  After  these  revela- 
tions, war  seemed  inevitable.  George  T.,  during  his  s  ojourn  at 
Hanover  in  1725,  engaged  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia  to 
conclude  at  Herrenhausen  an  alliance  with  France  and  England 
(September  3rd) }  The  Dutch,  in  the  interests  of  their  commerce, 
threatened  by  the  establishment  of  an  East  India  Company  by 
the  Emperor  at  Ostend,  acceded  to  this  alliance,  known  as  the 
Alliance  of  Hanover,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  the  Hague,  August 
9th,  1726  '  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  Powers  were  to  be 
subsidized  by  England  and  France,  also  acceded  in  March  and 
April,  1727.'*  On  the  other  liand,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  incensed 

fhirnont.  t.  viil.pt.  ii.  p.  Lam-  fiiriii->Ii  a  liuuinirtnt  of  tnwps,  in  case 

Ij^rty,  t.  X.  Suitr^  p.  159.    This  treaty  the  Kinpirc  slj««ultl  (let-lore  war  against 

AtfonLs  the  first  iDstance  of  a  Frinoe  of  France.   Garden,  Hid,  drs  Draiteti,  t  iu. 

thf  Kmpire  enteriii;:^  into  a  fi>rmal  en-  p.  14<». 

gagem«nt  with  a  foreign  Fower  not  to        '  Diimont,  t.  viii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1;13. 
«»ciiie  the  obUgatknis  ioipoecd  on  turn       *  Ibid,  p.  Ul  144.  {  Uommik,  HeeutU, 

bjf  the  Oennanie  Constitatioii,  rit.,  lo  t  iii.  p.  114. 
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by  thet  conduct  of  George  I.  in  protecting  Denmark  and  Sweden 
against  her  designs,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  (see 
p.  79)  joined  the  Alliance  of^ienna  Angnst  6th,  1726  and  in  the 
following  \  car  Frederick  William  of  Pmssia,  who  had  never 
heartily  approved  of  the  Hanoverian  League,  secretly  did  the  same. 

Thus  all  Europe  bccamL'  divided  bttweeu  the  alliaucca  uf 
Vienna  and  Hanovur  ;  and  tliouLdi  both  sides  ])retended  that 
these  treaties  were  only  dcteusivt',  yi't  each  made  extensive  pre- 
parations for  war.  George  I.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  tlie 
Landgrave  of  Ilesse  Cassel  for  the  supjily  of  12,fiU0  men;  mani- 
fests were  published,  ambassadors  withdrawn,  armies  put  on  foot  ^ 
the  sea  was  covered  with  English  fleets ;  an  English  squadron 
nnder  Admiral  Hosier  annoyed  the  trade  of  Spain ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1727,  the  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  and  seized  at 
Vera  Cmz  a  richly  laden  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish South  Sea  Company.  But  all  these  vast  preparations  led  to 
no  results  of  importance.  Of  all  the  European  Powers,  Spain 
alone  had  any  real  desire  for  war.  The  mediation  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.,*  the  death  of  Catherine  I.  Empress  of  Russia  (Way 
17th,  1727),  the  Emperor's  principal  ally,  and  above  all  the  pacific 
character  of  Cardinal  Flenry,  the  French  minister,  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  a  war.  In  Jime,  172(3,  Louis  XV.  had  dismissed  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  and  called  i'leury  to  his  counsels,  who  was  then 
seventy-three  years  of  age. ^  Fleury  adopted  the  pacific  policy  of 
the  two  preceding  Governments ;  and  nothing  can  show  in  a 
stronger  light  the  necessity  of  peace  for  France,  which  could  be 
maintained  only  through  the  enfente  cordiale  with  Great  Britain, 
than  that  three  statesmen  of  such  different  characters  as  Orleans, 
Bourbon,  and  Fleury  should  have  agreed  in  maintaining  it.  The 
preliminaries  of  a  general  pacification  were  signed  at  Paris,  May 
31st,  1727,  by  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  France,  Grreat 
Britain,  and  Holland,  and  a  Congress  was  appointed  to  assemble 
at  Aiz-la^Chapelle  to  arrange  a  definitive  peace.  But  Spain  still 
held  aloof  and  sought  evcrv  opportunity  to  temporize.  The  hopes 
of  Phil  ip  being  again  awakened  by  the  death  of  George  I.  in 
July,  1727,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the  Jncol  ites,  in- 
stigated the  Pretender  to  ])roceed  to  a  port  in  the  Low  Countrie  s, 
and  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  pass  over  into  England.  But 
these  unfounded  expectations  were  aoon  dispelled  by  the  quiet 

'  Dumont,  t.  viii.  pt,  ii.  p.  131.  cooibunded  with  tho  Ahhd  of  the  same 

3  Cardinal  Orsini,  who  nad  snooeeded  nanu-.  did  not  obtain  %  CardiiuU^M  hat  till 

iunocfnt  XIII.  in  1724.  SeptemU^r,  1726. 
*  Fleury,  however,  who  mnsl  not  Iw 
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accesrion  of  George  II.  to  the  throne  and  policy  of  his  father ; 
and  by  the  readiness  manifested  by  his  first  Parliament  to  sup- 
port him  with  liberal  grants  of  men  and  money.  The  Spanish 

Queen,  however,  still  held  uut  ;  nil,  jilarmed  by  the  daiisjerous 
state  of  Philip^s  health,  whose  death  nii^ht  frustrate  her  favourite 
scheme  of  obtaining  the  Italian  Duchies,  and  leave  her  a  iiiero 
cypher  without  any  political  influence,  she  induced  her  husband 
to  accept  the  preliminaiies  by  the  Act  of  the  Pardo^  March  0th, 
1728/ 

A  Congress  was  now  opened  at  Soissons,  to  which  place  it  had 
been  transferred  for  the  convenience  of  Fieury,  who  was  Bishop 
of  it.  Bat  though  Uttle  remained  to  be  arranged  except  the 
satia&ction  of  Spain  in  the  matter  of  the  Italian  Dachies,  the 
negotiations  were  tedious  and  protracted.  Spain,  by  her  large 
militiiry  preparations,  seemed  still  to  contemplate  a  war ;  and  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  double  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias  and  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  Prince  of  Brazil  and 
Infanta  of  Spain  (January,  17210  >  ^^'as  evidently  endeavouring 
to  withdraw  Portugal  from  the  English  alliance.  The  Sj'ani^h 
Queen  still  entertained  an  imj^lacable  resentment  against  France 
and  England,  and  spared  no  exertion  to  bring  the  Emj)eror  into 
her  views.  But  the  conduct  of  that  Sovereign  at  length  unde- 
ceived her.  In  order  to  obtain  the  guarantee  of  all  the  Powers 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  sum  of  all  his  policy,  ho  raised 
every  obstacle  to  the  negotiations.  He  thwarted  the  Spanish 
interests  with  regard  to  ^e  Italian  Duchies,  by  objecting  to  the 
introduction  of  Spanish  garrisons,  and  by  teviying  obsolete  pre- 
tensionB  of  the  Empire  to  Parmesan  and  Tuscan  fiefs,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  value  of  those  inheritances.  Thus  the  negotiations 
at  Soissons  became  a  mere  farce,  and  the  various  plenipotentiaries 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  Congress.  Meanwhile  the  birth  of 
a  Dauphin  (September  4th,  172*J)  having  dissipated  the  hopes  of 
Philip  V.  and  his  Queen  as  to  the  French  succession,  Elizabeth 
devoted  herself  all  the  more  warmly  to  the  prosecution  of  her 
Italian  schemes;  and  finding  all  her  eflbrts  to  separate  Franco 
and  England  unavailing,  she  at  length  determined  to  accejit  what 
they  oft'ered.  She  had  previously  tested  the  Emperor's  sincerity 
by  demanding  that  the  Italian  fortresses  should  be  occupied  by 
Spanish,  instead  of  neutral  troops,  and  by  requiring  a  categorical 
answer  with  regard  to  the  projected  marriage  between  the  Arch- 
duchess and  Don  Carlos.    The  Emperor  having  returned  an 

I  Danont,  t.  viU.  pt  iL  ftp.  146, 150  j  Coxe,  Spanitk  Sourbom,  toL  iii.  p.  231. 
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6VBsiye  answer,  she  pemuded  Philip  to  enter  into  a  sepaiate 
treaty  with  France  and  England,  which  was  conclnded  at  Seville 
November  9th,  1729.^  Eugland  and  Spain  arranged  their  com- 
mercial and  other  differences ;  the  snccession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
Italian  Dachies  was  guaranteed  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Leghorn, 
Porto  Fcrrajo,  Parma,  aud  PiacLiiza  should  be  garrisoned  by 
(3,0<H)  Spaniards,  who,  however,  were  not  to  interfere  \Nnth  the 
civil  Lrovermiient.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  Gibraltar. 
Philip,  indeed,  seemed  now  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  re- 
covering that  fortress ;  for  he  soon  afterwards  caused  to  be  con- 
structed across  the  isthmus  tlie  strong  lines  of  San  Roque,  and 
thus  completely  isolated  Gibraltar  from  his  Spanish  dominions. 
The  Dutch  acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville  shortly  after  its  execu- 
tion/' on  the  understanding  that  thej  should  receive  entire  satis- 
faction respecting  the  India  Company  established  by  the  Emperor 
at  Ostend. 

Charles  YI.  was  indignant  at  being  thus  treated  by  Spain,  in 
violation  of  all  the  engagements  which  the  Spanish  Sovereigns 
had  so  recently  contracted  with  him ;  and  above  all  was  he  dis- 
appointed at  seeing  his  hopes  frustrated  of  obtaining  a  guarantee 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  recalled  his  ambassador  from 
^ladrid,  and  despatched  a  considerable  force  into  the  Milanese  to 
oppose  the  entry  of  the  Sjianish  troops  into  Italy.  On  the  death 
of  Ant  nio  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  January  10th,  1731,  he  took 
inilitriry  possession  of  that  State,  and  his  agents  persuaded  the 
Duke's  widow  to  declare  herself  pregnant,  in  order  to  prolong 
this  occupation.  The  versatility  of  the  Cabinets  of  that  age, 
however,  enabled  the  Emperor  to  attain  his  fietvourite  object  at  a 
moment  when  he  least  expected  it.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  wearied 
with  the  slowness  of  Caidinal  Fleury  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  saddenly  declared,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
that  Spain  was  no  longer  bound  by  that  treaty.  Gkeat  Britain  • 
and  the  Dutch  States,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  Court,  without 
the  concurrence  of  France,  now  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Emperor,  which  were  skilfully  conducted  by  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  to  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  Treaty  of  Se\nlle  ;  and,  on 
March  IGth,  1731,  was  concluded,  what  has  been  called  the  Skcond 
Trkaty  of  Vienxa.'  Great  Britain  and  the  States  guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  the  Emperor,  on  his  side,  acceded  to 
the  provisions  of  Seville  respecting  the  Italian  Duchies,  and 
agreed  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  Auatrian  Netherlanda 

*  Damont,  t.  Tilt.  p.  iL  158.  «  Ibid.  p.  16C.  *  IbU,  p.  SIS. 
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witli  the  Indies  by  abolishing-  the  obnoxious  Ostcnd  Company. 
He  also  engaged  not  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  a  Bourbon 
Prince^  or  in  any  other  way  which  might  endanger  the  balance  of 
power.  The  States  of  the  Empire  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
treaty  in  July,  and  Philip  V.  acceded  to  it  before  the  end  of  that 
month.  John  Gaston  de'  Medicisj  Grand  Doke  of  Tuscany, 
finding  himself  thns  abandoned  bj  the  Emperor,  oondnded  with 
the  Court  of  Spain  what  was  called  the  FamUy  Convention,  and 
named  Don  Carlos  his  heir.  Charles  VI.  at  first  manifested  some 
displeasure  at  the  Doke's  thus  disposing  of  his  dominions  like  a 
fiimily  possession ;  but  he  was  at  length  induced  to  authorize  a 
decree  of  tlie  Aulic  Council,  by  which  the  guardianship  of  Don 
Carlos  was  assigned  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Duchess  of  Parina.  In  November  an  Knglish  squadron  disem- 
barked at  Leghorn  (),OUU  Spaniards,  who  took  possession  of  that 
place,  as  well  as  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  in  the 
name  of  Don  CarloSj  as  Duke  of  Parma  and  presumptive  heir  of 
Tuscany. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  incident  which  next  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
what  has  been  called  the  "  War  of  the  Polish  ^Succession." 
The  throne  of  Poland  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Augustus  II.j  February  1st,  1733.^  It  had  been  foreseen  that  on 
this  eTent  Louis  XY.  would  endeavour  to  restore  his  &ther-in- 
law^  Stanislaus  Lesozinskij  to  the  throne  of  Poland^  a  project  which 
Austria  and  Bussia  had  determined  to  oppose.  With  this  view 
ihej  selected^  as  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  Crown,  Emanuel, 
brother  of  John  Y.,  King  of  Portugal ;  and  they  engaged  Frede- 
rick "William  I.  of  Prussia  to  support  their  designs  by  a  treaty 
concluded  December  olst,  IT^U^  called  the  Treaty  of  Luwenwolde, 
from  the  name  of  the  Russian  miuiater  whu  had  the  princi})al  hand 
in  its  negotiation.  The  Duchy  of  Berg,  the  grand  object  of 
Frederick  William's  ambition,  was  to  be  assured  to  him,  and 
Courland  to  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  upon  the  death 
of  the  last  reigning  Duke  of  the  House  of  Kettler.  This  article, 
however,  was  unacceptable  to  the  Court,  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Empress,  Anna  Ivanowna/  wished  to  procure  Courland  for  her 
favourite,  Biron ;  she  accordingly  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
matters  were  in  this  state  on  the  death  of  Augustus  11. 

When  that  event  occurred,  Frederick  Aug^tus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Augustus  H.  in  the  Saxon  Electorate,  also  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Polish  Crown;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  Le 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  which  he  hoped 
to  gain  by  adhering  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  In  the  previous 
year  the  Emperor  had  brought  that  matter -before  the  German 
Diet,  when  a  greaft  majority  of  the  States  had  ratified  and  guaran* 
teed  the  Act  (January  11th,  1732).  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  and  the  Palatine  had,  however,  protested  against  it.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
prince  now  in  question,  had  married  daughters  of  the  Emperor 

'  It  is  said,  from  the  effects  of  a  drink*        *  We  shall  return  to  the  history  of 
ing  bout.  Mem,  de  Brmdibourg,  %,  iii.    Buaua  sitioe  the  Fteoe  of  NyMidt. 
p.  70  (ed.  1758). 
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Joseph  I.,  whose  eventual  claims  to  the  Austrian  succession,  as 
children  of  the  elder  brother,  might  be  considered  preferable  to 
those  of  the  daughters  of  Cliarles  VI. ;  and,  on  July  4th,  the  two 
Electors  had  concluded,  at  Dresden,  an  alliance  for  the  defence  of 
their  respective  rights  and  prerogatives.  But  Charles  VI.  availed 
himself  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Frederick  Augustus  to  obtaiii 
£rom  him  a  renunciation  of  his  pretensions  f'  and  the  new  Elector 
now  solemnly  acceded  to  the  decree  of  the  Empire  regarding  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  agreed  personally  to  g^oarantee  it,  the 
Emperor,  in  return,  engaging  to  assist  him  to  the  Polish  throne. 
In  the  treaty  concluded  between  them,  Charles  YI.  promised  his 
unconditional  aid  in  excluding  Stanislaus,  or  anj  iSrench  candi- 
date; while  he  undertook  to  aflTord  Frederick  Augustus  every 
assistance  for  the  attainment  of  his  object  that  might  be  com- 
patible with  the  constitution  of  the  Polish  Republic  ;  but  on  con- 
dition that  the  Elector  should  consult  tlie  \vi.shcs  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia  and  King  of  Pru-sia.  "When  he  should  have  done  this, 
Charles  promised  to  furnish  him  with  money  to  procure  his  elec- 
tion, and  to  support  him  in  it  with  arms that  is,  first  to  corrupt, 
and  then  to  constrain  the  Polish  nobles.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  a  treaty  was  made  in  Julj,  1733,  between  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  by  which  the  agreement  to 
elect  a  Prussian  Prince  to  the  Duchy  of  Courland  was  set  aside; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  anticipated  vacancy  should  occur 
by  the  death  of  Buke  Ferdinand,  resort  should  be  had  to  an  elect  ion ; 
doubtless,  of  much  the  same  sort  as  was  now  to  be  accorded  to  the 
unhappy  Poles.  The  Empress  promised  to  suj)p<)rt  the  election  of 
Frederick  Augustus  in  Poland  not  only  by  negotiation  and  money, 
but  also  by  arms,  "so  far  as  could  1)0  done  without  violating  the 
liberty  of  election  ^  a  clear  impossibility.  Thus  the  interests  of 
the  Portugpiese  Prince  were  entirely  disregarded,  who  was, 
indeed,  personally  unacceptable  to  the  Poles.  After  the  with- 
drawal of  this  candidate,  the  King  of  Prussia  would  have  pre- 
ferred Stanislaus  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  for  King  of  Pohind,  as 
less  dangerous  to  Prussian  interests;'  but  he  coquetted  alternately 
with  the  French  and  Impeiial  Courts,  and  ended  with  doing 
nothing. 

This  conjuncture  is  principally  important  from  the  position  now 

definitively  taken  up  by  Russia  as  a  European  Power.  It  had 
always  been  the  policy  of  i'eter  the  Great  to  nourish,  under  the 

'  The  tmty  only  in  Wenck,  Cod,  Jur,       •  Ronsset,  Rccudl,  t.  x.  p.  1  sqq. 
GmU  rte.  t.  i.  p.  700.  '  Mttn,  de  Brand^bouiy,  t.  iii.  p.  71. 
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mask  of  friendBhip^  the  elementa  of  discord  existing  in  the  Polish 
constitution,  to  make  the  weakness  arising  thence  incnrable,  and 
thns  to  render  Poland's  escape  from  foreign  influence  impossible. 
It  was  only  through  the  Czar  that  Augustus  II.  had  been  able  to 
maintain  Umself  on  the  throne.  Russian  troops  almost  continually 
occupied  Poland^  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  ])i  >  |>le,  and 
Peter  disposed  as  arbitrarily  of  the  lives  and  estates  of  Polish  sub- 
jects as  if  they  had  been  a  conquered  people.  Thus,  fur  insuince, 
when  he  was  celebrating^  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Catliariue,  with 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  at  Dantzic  in  171«),  his  fleet  threatened 
that  town  in  the  very  ruidst  of  the  solemnities,  and  he  c^^nlpelled 
it  to  make  a  contribution  of  150,000  dollars  towards  his  war  with 
Sweden.  This  was  done  under  the  very  eyes  of  King  Augustus, 
who  was  present  in  the  town.'  The  Poles  owed  their  misfortunes, 
as  we  hare  said^  to  their  constitution,  but  also  to  their  own  &ults 
and  yices.  Frederick  II.,  speaking  of  Poland  shortly  after  this 
time,  says :  "  This  kingdom  is  in  a  perpetusl  anarchy.  All  the 
great  families  are  divided  in  their  interests;  they  prefer  their  own 
adyantage  to  the  public  good,  and  only  unite  for  the  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  their  subjects,  whom  they  treat  more  Uke  beasts  of  biuden 
than  men.  The  Poles  are  vain,  overbearing  in  prosperity,  abject 
in  uih  ersity  ;  capable  of  any  act  in  order  to  olitain  money,  which 
tliey  throw  out  of  window  immediately  they  have  got  it ;  frivolous, 
without  judgment,  equally  ready  to  take  up  or  abandon  a  cause 
without  any  reason.  They  have  laws,  but  nobody  observes  theiu, 
because  there  is  no  executive  justice.  AVhen  many  offices  become 
vacant,  the  power  of  the  King  increases  in  proportion,  since  he  has 
the  privilege  to  dispose  of  them;  but  the  only  return  he  meets  with 
is  ingratitude.  The  Diet  assembles  every  three  years,  either  at 
Grodno  or  Warsaw ;  when  it  is  the  policy  of  tiie  Court  to  procure 
the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  it  as  Marshal  of  the  Diet.  Yet, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Augustus  II.  there  was  but  one  Diet 
which  lasted.  Thia  cannot  be  otiierwise,  since  a  single  deputy  can 
interrupt  their  deliberations.  It  is  the  Veto  of  the  ancient  tribunes 
of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  women  conduct  political  intrigues  and  dispose 
of  everything,  while  their  husbands  get  di*uuk.  .  ,  .  Tulaud.  maiu- 
tains  an  army  of  24,000  men,  but  they  are  bad  troops.  In  case 
of  need  it  can  assemble  its  arricrt-han ;  but  Augustus  II.  in  vaiu 
invoked  it  against  Charles  XII.  Hence  it  was  easy  for  IJussia, 
tmder  a  more  perfect  government,  to  profit  by  the  weakness  of  its 
neighbour,  and  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  it.*'  ^ 
'  Benmnn,  Ge§ek»  Ru8tiand$,  B.  ir,  S.  348.     *  Mim.  dt  Brand^urg,  ap.  QMden. 
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Franee  also  employed  money  to  seenre  the  election  of  Stems- 
lans;  but  in  £ftct,  as  a  native  Pole^  he  was  the  popnlar  candidate, 
as  well  as  bj  his  personal  qualities ;  and,  had  the  nation  been 
left  to  itself,  and  that  liberty  of  election  allowed  to  it  which  the 

Eastern  Powers  pretended  to  secure,  he  would  have  been  the 
undisputed  King  of  Poland.  But  as  Austrian  troops  were  massed 
in  Silesia,  while  a  Russian  army  was  invading  Poland  iVum  the 
east,  it  was  necessary  for  Stanislaus  to  enter  the  Kingdom  by 
stealth,  in  order  to  present  himself  to  the  electors.  Had  Cardinal 
Fleary,  the  French  Minister,  been  more  active,  this  necessity 
might  have  been  averted ;  but  he  kept  Stanislans  several  months 
in  Fiance,  and  to  insure  his  safety  it  became  necessary  to  resort 
to  an  artifice.  A  person  simulating  Stanialaos  was  sent  to  Dantzic 
with  a  small  French  squadron  having  1,500  troops  on  board; 
while  the  real  Stanislaus  proceeded  to  Warsaw  by  way  of  Berlin, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant.  He  was  a  second  time  elected 
King  of  Poland  on  the  plain  of  Vela  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
electors — 60,000  it  is  said ;  and  his  election  was  duly  proclaimed 
by  the  Primate  of  the  Kingdom,  Theodore  Potocki,  September 
12th,  1733.  Some  3,000  of  the  Palatines,  however,  gained  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  having  the  Bishop  of  Cracow  at  their 
head,  quitted  the  field  of  election,  crossed  the  Vistula  to  Praga, 
and  elected  Frederick  Augustus,  who,  being  supported  by  the 
Russian  army,  was  proclaimed  Xing  of  Poland,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus  III.  (October  5th),  and  was  immediately  recogpiiased  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  YI. 

Louis  XY.  made  some  vain  remonstrances  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna.  He  told  them  that  his  personal  dignity  would  not  permit 
him  to  abandon  Stanislaus,  about  which  they  probably  did  not 
much  care }  as  neither  he  nor  the  Poles  who  had  elected  Stanis- 
laus took  any  pains  to  maintain  him  in  his  Kingdom.  The 
junction  of  the  Russian  and  Saxon  troops  compelled  Stanislaus 
to  fly  from  Warsaw,  and  tiike  refuge  at  Dantzic,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Russians.  That  place,  after  a  bravo  and  obstinate 
defence,  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender,  June  23th,  1734. 
Stanislaus  had  previously  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to 
Jlarienwerder,  and  thence  to  K6nigsl)erg,  where  tho  King  of 
Prussia  afforded  him  protection.  Thus  Frederick  William  seemed 
to  play  an  equivocal  part;  for  while  he  sheltered  Stanislaus,  ho 
sent  10,000  men  to  join  the  Imperial  army  which  was  to  fight 
against  his  cause,  but  did  noUiing  but  rob  and  oppress  the 
people  among  whom  it  was  quartered.  The CrownPrince, afterwards 

IV.  F 
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Erederiok  the  Greats  accompanied  these  troops^  and  is  aaid  to 
hare  acquired  acme  useful  knowledge^  by  observing  the  bad  dis- 
cipline of  the  Austrians.  All  that  the  French  did  in  &yoar  of 
Stanislaus  was  to  send  a  paltry  expedition,  consisting  of  three 
battalions,  to  Dantzic,  which  landed  on  May  10th  and  re-embarked 
on  the  14th.  These  troops,  on  their  return,  touched  at  Copen- 
hagen. Count  Plelo,  who  was  tlieu  French  Ambassador  in  that 
city,  was  so  indignant  at  their  conduct  that  he  led  them  back  to 
Dantzic:  but  only  to  his  own  destruction  and  that  of  tlio  srrcater 
part  of  hiri  companions.'  This  was  the  first  encounter  between 
the  Russians  and  French.  After  these  events,  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  began  to  dictate  in  Poland,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment seemed  to  lie  rath  or  at  St.  Petersburg  than  Warsaw.*'  Some 
of  the  chief  Polish  nobles  became  Russian  pensioners,  and  abused 
their  paymasters  while  they  pocketed  their  money. 

The  French  Court  seemed  more  intent  on  what  advantage  they 
might  reap  from  the  conjuncture  than  on  supporting  StanisUus 
and  the  "  dig^ty^^  of  his  son-in-law,  Louis  XV.,  or  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power.  This  last  motive  was  indeed  assigned  in  a 
secret  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Sardinia,  September 
26th,  1733,  for  the  purpose  of  an  attack  upon  tlie  Emperor's 
Italian  provinces.  The  balance  of  power  seemed  rather  to  depend 
on  the  fate  of  Poland.  Russia,  however,  notwithstanding  her 
recent  gigantic  advances,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  inspired 
much  alarm  in  Europe ;  at  all  events,  France  could  promise 
herself  but  little  benefit  from  a  war  with  that  country.  The 
Sardinian  sceptre  had  now  passed  to  Charles  Emanuel  III., 
through  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Victor  Amadeus  II,,  in 
1730.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  make  peace 
or  war  according  to  its  political  conyenience ;  and  in  the  secret 
treaty  with  the  French  Crown  it  was  agreed  that  the  Milanese 
should  be  attacked,  and,  when  conquered,  annexed  to  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions.  By  a  particular  convention,  when  the  King 
of  Sardinia  should  also  acquire  Mantua,  Savoy  was  to  be  ceded 
to  France. '  The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  not  to  be  attacked, 
unless  the  conduct  of  the  Powers  interested  in  their  preservation 
rendered  it  neeessary.  So  also  the  Euij>ire  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Emperor.    Nothing  was  to  be  done  to  the 


*  Mim.  de  Brendthowg,  t.  lii.  p.  78. 

'  Soe  the  state-jmjier  arawii  iij)  for  the 
inslruction  of  Aupistus  III.  ap.  Uer- 
maim,  Guek,  RimUmdtf  B.  iv.  S.  559  IT. 

'  Martin, ilif^.    FraHee,X.xf*  182. 


This,  however,  was  ft  pnrticular  conven- 
tion, and  does  not  a]))iear  in  the  treaty, 
wliicli  IS  given  bjr  Garden,  t.  iii.  p.  173 
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"prejudice  of  the  former;  and  the  Kinjif  of  Sardinia,  when  in 
possession  of  the  Milanese,  was  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  it 
as  an  Imperial  fief.  These  arrangements  were  intended  to  pre- 
vent Holland  and  England  from  interfering  on  the  ground  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  and  to  bring  some  of  the  German  princes  into  the 
alliance.  Further,  by  separate  articles,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
"would  be  advisable  to  drive  the  Emperor  from  Naples  and  Sicily 
and  the  Tuscan  ports;  that  is,  to  expel  him  entirely  from  Italy, 
when  his  Italian  possessions  were  to  be  made  over  to  Don  Carlos 
and  his  heirs  male,  or,  in  their  defiiult,  to  ike  next  sons  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  their  male  descendants,  in  the  order  of  pri- 
mogeniture ;  and,  failing  all  male  heirs,  tliey  were  to  be  reunited 
to  the  Spanish  Crown.  The  King  of  Spain  was  to  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  treaty. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Louis  XV.  declared  war  against 
the  Emperor,  October  lOth,  1733.  The  Queen  of  Spain  seized 
the  occasion  to  push  the  interest  of  her  family.  She  longed  to 
see  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  Naples ;  and  her  pride  was  hurt 
by  the  ancient  forms  of  vassalage  which  bound  him,  as  Duke  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany,  to  the  Emperor;  as  if  these  forms  had  been 
invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  humiliating  an  In&nt  of 
Bpain  I  She  had  also  another  son  to  provide  for.  By  the  skilful 
administration  of  Patiiio,  called  the  Colbert  of  Spain,  the  army 
and  navy  had  been  brought  into  a  flourishing  condition;  the 
former  numbered  80,000  men,  flushed  with  recent  victories  over 
the  Moors  in  xVfrica.  As  soon  as  a  ruptui'L'  between  France  and 
Austria  was  certain,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  at  the 
Eacorial,  October  25th,  between  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia, 
according  to  the  terms  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor  endea- 
voured to  draw  England  and  Holland  on  his  side;  but  these 
Powers  determined  to  remain  neutral,  provided  France  abstained 
from  attacking  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  English  Ministry, 
embarrassed  by  domestic  afihirs,  and  engrossed  by  the  prospect 
of  a  general  election,  contented  themselves  with  offering  their 
mediation,^  and,  on  November  24tfa,  1733,  a  convention  was  signed 
at  the  Hague,  by  which  Louis  XV.  engaged  not  to  invade  the 
Netherlands.* 

France  began  the  war  by  seizing  Lorraine,  whose  Duke,  Francis 

Stephen,  was  destined  to  marry  the  Archduchess,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  thus  to  become  thu  stem  of  a  new  House  of  Austna.  Marshal 

'  Coxe's  Mnnoirs  of  Sir  Eobfri  WalpoU,  dl.  zliiL 
*  Uoiuaet,  JStcmil,  t.  ix.p.  461. 
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Berwick  crossed  the  Rbine  and  captared  Kelil,  October  9tli,  1 733  f 
but  as  this  fortress  belonged  to  the  Empire,  Louis,  in  ordernotto- 
embroil  himself  with  that  body,  (U  clared  that  he  would  restore  it 
at  the  peace.    The  conquest  of  the  Milanese  was  intrusted  to 
Marshal  Yillars,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Piedmontese,  was  vir- 
tually effected  in  three  months.   Mantua,  however,  the  strong- 
hold of  Lombardy,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Austrians,  who- 
'were  assembling  in  lartro  masses  in  Tyrol.    Yillars  besought  Don 
Carlos  and  the  Doke  of  Montemar,  who  had  arrived  in  Italy  with 
a  Spanish  annj^  to  assist  him  in  dispersing  the  Anstrians ;  but 
they  preferred  marching  to  Naples^  and  in  Febraary^  1734,  quitted 
North  Italy.    The  German  Diet,  by  a  decree  of  Febmary  26tli^ 
declared  that  France  had  Tiolated  the  Peace  of  Baden  by  invad- 
ing the  Empire  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  as  well  as  by  levying' 
contributions  in  the  Circles  ;  but  the  Electors  uf  Bavaria,  Cologne, 
and  the  Palatine  remonstrated  against  this  declaration,  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.    In  the  campaign  of  this- 
year,  lk'r^\•^ck  detached  Count  Bellislc  against  Treves  and  Trar- 
bach,  which  he  took,  while  Berwick  himself,  with  the  main  body, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Philippsburg,  where  he  was  killed  in  the 
trenches,  Juno  12th.    The  command  now  devolved  on  Marshal 
d'Asfeld^  to  whom  the  place  surrendered,  July  18th.  The  Imperial 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  aged  Eugene,  now  only  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  looked  idly  on  during  the  siege.  In 
Italy,  the  principal  theatre  of  the  wai;^  the  allies  were  everywhere 
successful.    The  conquest  of  the  Milanese  was  completed  by  the 
captmre  of  Novara  and  Tortona.    The  Imperialists,  worsted  near 
Parma,  June  29th,  gained  indeed  some  advantage  over  Marshal 
Broijlie,  near  Quistello,  but  were    completely  defeated  Sep- 
tcmher  10th,  between  Guastalla  and  Suzzara.   Yet  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  had  disjilayed  great  courage  in  the  battle,  refused 
to  follow  up  the  victory.    The  joy  of  these  successes  was  damped 
by  the  death  of  Villars  at  Turin,  June  17th,  within  a  few  days  of 
that  of  J^erwick.    They  were  the  last  of  those  great  commanders- 
who  had  illustrated  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  affairs  of  the  £mperor  went  still  worse  in  Son  them  Italy. 
Bon  Carlos  and  Montemar  entered  the  Neapolitan  dominions  in 
May,  1734,  and  marched  without  resistance  to  the  capital,  which 
immediately  opened  its  gates ;  for  the  Austrian  sway  was  highly 
unpopular.  Instead  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  the 
Emperor's  forces  had  been  weakened  by  being  distributed  into 
garrisons ;  the  only  considerable  body  of  them  which  had  been. 
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kept  together  consisted  of  9,000  or  10,000  men,  entrenched  at 
Bik)nto,in  Apulia,  who  were  completely  defeated  by  the  Spaniards, 
May  25th.  This  victory  decided  the  conquest  of  all  Naples.  Monte- 
mar  then  passed  into  Sioiij  and  speedily  redaoed  the  whole  of  that 
island.  Don  Carlos  was  crowned  King  of  the  Two  SioUiee  at 
Palermo,  Jnly  8rd,  1785,  with  the  title  of  Charles  III.  He  waa 
an  amiable  Prinoe,  and,  under  the  guidanoe  of  his  enlightened 
minister,  Bernardo  Tannoci,  an  ancient  professor  of  jorisprodenoe 
at  Pisa,  the  reign  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  Italy  began  with  a 
promise  which  was  not  subse([uontly  rc'aliz(?d. 

In  Northern  Italy,  the  campaign  of  ll'So  was  as  favourable  to 
the  allies  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  lTn])erialist8  were 
driven  out  of  Austnan  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua, 
and  even  this  they  preserved  only  through  the  dissensions  of  the 
■allies.  As  Spain  clidmed  Mantua  for  Don  Carlos,  and  would  gire 
Charles  Emannel  no  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  the  Milanese, 
that  Prince  was  unwilling  to  forward  the  reduction  of  Mantua. 
France  also,  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  Lorraine,  did  not 
wish  Spain  to  reap  any  further  advantages;  and  by  refusing  to 
-supply  battering  mrtillery  and  by  other  means,  endeaTonred,  in 
concert  with  the  maritime  Powers,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  Spanish  arms.^  Nothing  memorable  occurred  on  the  Rhine. 
Marshal  Coigny  held  Eugene  in  check,  and  prevented  him  from 
crossing  that  river,  though  ho  was  supported  by  a  corps  of 
10,000  Russians  under  Count  Lacy  and  General  Keith. 

The  appearance  of  this  corps,  however,  hastened  the  negotia- 
tions between  Austria  and  France,  which  had  already  been  com- 
menced. The  reverses  experienced  by  the  Emperor  led  him  to 
desire  peace,  while  England  and  Holland  offered  to  mediate. 
'Their  propoaals  were  visibly  in  the  Emperor's  &vour,  and  he 
seemed  at  first  disposed  to  accept  them.  The  proffered  mediation 
was  r^ected,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  allied  Crowns;  though  Charles 
was  indeed  displeased  with  England  and  Holland,  thinking  that 
they  had  not  afforded  him  that  help  which  they  were  bound  to 
give  by  the  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna,  He  listenc  d,  therefore,  not 
unwillingly  to  the  secret  proposals  of  France,  which  were  made 
to  him  at  the  instance  of  Chauvelin,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreigu 
Aflairs;  and  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Vienna,  October  3rd, 
1735.  France  Hot  only  abandoned  the  cause  of  Stanislaos,  the 
pretended  object  of  the  war,  but  also  deserted  Spain,  whose  sub- 
.sidiea  she  had  received.    A  cessation  of  hostilities  took  place  in 

I  Corrttpondenct  ^Lofd  WeMtgrwn^  «p.  Com,  Sfamiak  BomboM,  foL  UL  ^.  171. 
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November,  but  the  signature  of  a  definite  treaty  was  delayed 
more  than  three  years  through  secret  negotiations  between  the 
C  abinets  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  the  subject  of  which  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  probably  related  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.. 
The  delay  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  Cardinal  Fleury  listen* 
ing  to  the  representations  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  Spanish  Sovereigns  were  naturally  indignant  at  the  con- 
dact  of  France  ;  but  the  arming  of  the  maritime  Powers,  and  the 
appearance  of  an  English  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  Spain^  alarmed 
them  into  an  acceptance  of  the  peace  (May^  1736) }  By  tiie  ThisD' 
Tbkatt  09  Vienna^  November  18th^  1738,  it  was  arranged  that 
King  Stanislaus  should  abdicate  the  Crown  of  Poland,  but  retaiik 
the  Boyal  title.  Augustas  III.  was  to  be  recognized  in  his  stead,, 
while  the  Polish  Constitution  and  liberty  of  election  were  guaran- 
teed. Tuscany,  on  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke,  was  to  bo 
assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  duchies  of  Bar  and 
Lorraine  were  to  be  transferred  to  Stanislaus  ;^  the  former  imme- 
diately, the  latter,  so  soon  as  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  should  become 
vacant.  Stanislaus  was  to  hold  these  duchies  for  life  ;  and  upon 
his  decease  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  French  Crown.  The 
County  of  Falkenstein,  however,  a  small  district  separated  from 
Lorraine,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  was  roserred. 
to  the  Duke  ^l^ranois  Stephen,  in  order  that  he  might  hold  a  posses- 
sion under  the  Empire,  and  that  it  might  not  be  objected  to  him^ 
when  he  shonld  hereafter  aspire  to  the  Imperial  Throne,  as  son- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.,  that  he  was  a  foreign  Prince. 
The  Diet  snbsequently  agreed  that  the  vote  which  the  Dukes  of 
Lorraine  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  their  quality  of  Marquises  of 
Nom^ny  should  be  attached  to  the  County  of  Falkenstein.  Naplea 
and  Sicily,  with  the  Tuscan  prcesidia,  were  to  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Don  Carlos.  The  King  of  Sardinia  to  have  the  Novarcj^e 
and  Vigevanese,  or  the  Tortone.se  and  Vigevanese,  or  the  Xovarese 
and  Tortonese,  according  to  his  option.  Parma  and  Piacenzawere 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Emperor.  France  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  acquiesced  in  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
with  the  Archduchess,  Maria  Theresa' — a  union  which  had  hitherto- 
been  opposed  by  France,  because  Lorraine  would  thus  have  been 
ultimately  added  to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia aoceded  to  this  treaty,  Febmary  Srd,  1739  ;  and  the  Gonrta- 

'  Coxe,  Spanish  Bourbons,  in.  p.  277.       it  the  air  of  a  little  capltaL 
'  It  is  to  Stanislaus  that  Nanci  owes        '  Weix  k,  Cod.Jitr  ffent.  rec,,  t.  i.  p, 
thoae  architectural  pretensions  which  give     and  88  sq. 
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of  Madrid  and  Naples  in  the  following  April.  Thus  tcruiinattMl 
a  war  for  wliich  the  question  of  the  Polish  Succession  afforded 
only  a  pretence. 

The  Emperor  was  the  chief  losor  by  this  treaty ;  yet,  though 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  wrested  from  his  dominion,  he  recovered, 
on  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  possessions  which  had  been  con- 
qnered  from  him  in  Nordiem  Italy^  besides  acquiring  Parma,  and, 
indirectly,  tbroogh  his  son-in-law,  Tuscany.  The  recognition  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  France  was  also  no  slight  advantage 
to  him.  The  loss  of  Lozraine  did  not  concern  him  directly,  bat 
merely  in  its  quality  of  an  Imperial  fief;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  direct  and  very  important  acquisition  for  France, 
and  a  very  unlooked-for,  though  iiiiportaut,  coiiseipience  of  the 
ill-assorted  marriafjfe  between  Louis  XV.  and  ^larv  Lesczinaka. 
It  was  finally  united  to  the  French  Crown  ou  the  death  of  Stanis- 
laus, in  1766.  England  and  Jlolland  looked  (juietlj  on.  The 
Spanish  Sovereigns  were  highly  discontented  with  the  Treaty, 
though  two  kingdoms  like  ^Naples  and  Sicily  were  hardly  a  bad 
azchange  for  the  two  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Ust  of  the  Medicis,  died  July  9th,  1737, 
worn  out  by  debauchery;  and  thus,  on  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  there  was  nothing  to  prerent  the  immediate  execution  of 
its  provisions.  Stsnislans  had  abdicated  the  Crown  of  Poland  by 
an  aet  signed  at  B^onigsberg,  January  27th,  1736,  and  Russia  sig- 
nified her  adherence  to  the  provisions  about  Poland  in  May. 
The  peace  finally  arranged  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  July  H.»tb, 
1736,  between  Augustus  III.  and  the  Polish  States,  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  right  of 
the  Poles  to  elect  their  Sovereicrn.  The  Saxon  troops  were  to 
leave  the  Kingdom  in  forty  days,  except  the  body-guard  of  the 
King,  consisting  of  1,200  men.  The  Hussians  were  to  eyaooate 
tlie  kingdom  at  the  ssme  time.  Dissenters  were  to  enjoy  security 
of  person  and  property ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  admissible  into 
the  pnbHo  serrice,  nor  to  the  dignities  of  Palatines  and  Starosts ; 
nor  were  they  to  be  allowed  to  seek  the  protection  of  foreign 
Powers,* 

One  motiye  which  had  induced  the  Emperor  to  accede  to  the 
terms  offered  by  France  was  the  prospect  of  indemnifying  him- 
self for  hie  losses  by  a  war  with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  entered 
into,  in  conformity  with  treaties,  in  coiy unction  with  Kussia. 

*  SehnMSt,  Bmkihmff  tu  der  StaaUKi§$en9ek^,  B.  S.  S.  601  iq. 
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But  to  explain  this  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the 

history  of  these  countries  since  the  Peace  of  Passarovntz. 

Peter  the  Great  had  never  digested  his  liuiniliation  at  the  Pruth, 
nor  aViandoned  his  favourite  schemes  for  extending  his  Empire ; 
but,  so  long  as  he  was  engaged  in  the  Northern  War,  nothing 
could  be  done.  In  contemplation  of  an  expedition  into  Persia, 
which  rendered  peace  with  the  Porte  indispensable^  he  had  re- 
newed, in  1720,  the  treaties  of  the  Pruth  and  Adrianople;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  English  resident,  Stanyan,  he 
obtained  two  important  concessions,  vis.,  the  piiTilege  of  hanng 
a  resident  minister  at  Constantinople,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
yearly  present  or  tribute  made  to  tiie  Tatar  Chan  of  the  Crimea. 
It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  both  the  contracting  par- 
ties guaranteed  the  PoUsh  Cons^tntion,  and  declared  that  none 
of  its  territories  or  towns  should  be  serered  from  Poland.^ 
Hence,  when  the  Kiissian  troops  entered  that  country  in  1733 
to  support  Augustus  III.,  the  Porte  remonstrated  against  it 
as  a  breach  of  treaty ;  but  being  occupied  with  domestic  dis- 
sensions, as  well  as  with  a  Persian  war,  took  no  steps  to  pre- 
vent it. 

It  was  the  Czar's  expedition  into  Persia,  in  1722,  which  ulti- 
mately brought  Russia  into  collision  with  the  Turks.  Persia  was 
then  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution.  The  Throne  of  the  Sefi  Dynasty, 
which  had  reigned  upwards  of  two  centuries,  was  shaken  l^  a  re- 
volt of  the  Afghans,  and  Hussem,  the  last  of  that  Dynasliy,  was 
deposed  by  Mir  Mahmood  in  1722.*  Peter  complained  of  wrongs 
done  to  Russian  merchants,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  re- 
dress he  demanded,  declared  war.  In  the  summer  of  1722  Peter 
embarked  at  Astrachan,  and  traversed  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
he  had  previously  caused  to  be  surveyed,  with  a  fleet  carrying 
22,000  soldiers.  His  real  object  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
Daghestan,  and  he  captured  and  garrisoned  Derbent,  the  capital 
of  that  province.  He  renewed  the  war  in  the  following  year,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Porte,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Ghilan  and  Bachu,  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Pasha  of  Erse- 
mm  broke  into  Georgria  and  seized  Tiflis,  the  capital.  A  treaty 
with  Turkey  for  the  partition  of  Persia,  and  the  restoration  of 
some  part  of  it  to  Shah  Thamasp,  Hussein's  son,  was  one  of  the 
Czar^s  last  political  acts.  He  died  of  a  urinary  disorder,  the  con- 

'  Bacmeistcr,  Beitrdge  tvr  Gesch.  Pdcr  pire  at  this  juiic  tiin?,  and  of  the  chomcter 

tfe*  <7.  B.  iii.  B«ylag«  SI  $  Kodi  o(  Seholl,  of  Shah  Hussein,  will  be  found  in  Han- 

t.  xir.  p.  298.  wa  y's  BtvohUioH»4if  Ptri§ia,m1mI)'Cvei9f 

*  The  best  account  of  the  Pe  r^ian  Em>  vol'  ii. 
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sequence  of  his  debauches,  February  10th,  1725,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  A  being  of  the  wildest  aud  most  savage 
impulse,  yet  capable  of  deep  reflection  and  indomitaMe  perseve- 
rance; addicted  to  debauchery,  and  ^possessing  unlimited  means 
for  its  indulgence,  yet  submitting  himself  voluntarily,  for  the  sake 
of  hii  country,  to  all  the  hardahipa  and  privations  of  a  common 
mechanic;  bred  up  in  what  are  perhaps  the  most  obstinate  of  all 
prcgndices,  those  of  a  half-civilized  people^  yet  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  reformers  of  any  age>  and  in  the  apace  of  his  short 
reign,  the  real  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Peter's  son  Alexis,  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  had  died  in  1718, 
in  a  mysterious  manner.  The  conduct  of  Alexis  had  neyer  been 
aatisfiiotory  to  his  father.  He  was  averse  to  all  miUtsiy  exercises, 
the  slave  of  the  priests,  and  the  tool  of  tbe  Old  Russian  Party, 
Tvhich  hated  and  opposed  all  Peter's  innovations  and  reforms. 
Hence,  at  an  early  period,  the  Czar  had  senously  meditated  de- 
priving him  of  the  succession  and  shutting  him  up  in  a  convent. 
Peter,  during  his  absence  in  the  war  of  1711,  had  left  his  sou 
nominal  Regent ;  but  was  so  little  content  with  his  conduct  that, 
in  a  memorable  letter  addressed  to  the  Senate,  he  directed  them, 
in  case  of  his  own  death,  to  elect  the  worthiest"  for  his  succes- 
90t,  His  discontent  with  his  heir  went  on  increasing.  During 
Peter's  journey  to  Holland  and  France,  in  1717,  Alexis  had  fled 
for  protection  to  the  Court  of  Vienna.  After  a  short  stay  in  that 
capital,  and  afterwards  in  the  fortress  of  Ehrenberg,  in  Tyrol,  he 
proceeded  under  a  Mae  name  to  Naples,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  His  hiding-place  was,  however,  dis- 
covered ;  the  Viceroy  gave  him  up  on  the  demand  of  the  Czar's 
envoys;  and  on  February  3rd,  1718,  he  was  brought  back  to 
Moscow.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  arraigned  before 
a  great  council  of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  ])rincipal  citizens  of 
Moscow,  in  whose  presence  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  solemn 
act  of  renunciation  of.  the  Crown.  The  confessions  which  Alexis 
made  on  this  occasion  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot  which  had 
been  hatching  seven  years,  and  in  which  some  of  the  leading 
Russian  nobles  were  implicated.  The  objects  of  it  were  to  mas- 
sacre, after  the  accession  of  Alexis,  all  the  chief  Russians  and 
Germans  who  had  been  employed  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  of 
Peter;  to  make  peace  with  Sweden,  and  restore  to  that  Power 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  other  conquests  which  had  been  gained 
from  it ;  to  disband  the  standing  army,  aud  restore  the  soldiers 
to  their  original  condition  of  peasants.    On  May  2Gth,  1718,  a 
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large  assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  found  the  Czarewitsch  guilty  on  these  charges,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death.  This  verdict  was  read  to  Alexis ; 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  the  matter  most  favourable  to 
Peter,  the  fright  occasioned  by  it  produced  an  apoplexy  of  which 
the  young  Prince  died  on  the  following  day.  According  to  another 
account,  he  was  subjected  to  the  knout,  bis  father  adminiateringp 
some  of  the  first  blows  with  his  own  hand ;  the  punishment  was 
twice  renewed  on  the  same  day^  and  on  the  third  application  he 
expired.^ 

Alexis  had  left  two  children :  a  daughter^  Natalia  Alezejewna, 
bom  July  23rdj  1714,  and  a  son^  Peter  Alexejewitsch,  bom  Oc- 
tober 22nd,  1715.    These  were  his  offspring  by  his  consort^  a 

Princess  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  whom  he  hated  because  she 
was  a  Protestant,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  so  ill  as  to  cause  her 
death  after  her  second  lying-in.  According  to  the  laws  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  the  son  of  Alexis,  now  nine  years  old,  was  en- 
titled to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  the  Czar.  But  bv  a  ukase, 
published  in  February,  1722,  before  proceeding  on  his  expedition 
into  Persia,  Peter  had  asserted  his  privilege  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Crown;  and,  in  May,  1724,  he  had  caused  his  info 
Catharine  to  be  solemnly  crowned  in  the  cathedral  at  Moscow-— 
a  ceremony  which  he  intended  as  no  vain  and  empty  pageaaty  bnt 
as  an  indication  and  pledge  that  she  was  to  sacceed  him  in  the 
Imperial  dignity.  He  does  not  seem,  howe^w,  to  hare  made 
any  formal  nomination  of  her;'  and  after  her  coronation  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  discorered  that  Ae  had  beennnfaithfoltohim  with 
the  chamberlain,  Mons.  Catharine's  elevation  to  the  throne  waa 
efifected,  partly  through  corruption,  partly  by  force,  by  her  parti- 
zans,  the  New  Russian  Party,  in  opposition  to  the  Old  Russian  fac- 
tion. The  only  evidence  produced  in  favour  of  her  claim  to  the 
Crown  was  Peter's  verbal  declaration  that  he  would  make  her  his 
successor.  Nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  during  the  two 
years  of  Catharine's  reign.  She  died  May  6th,  !  727.  Soon  after 
her  accession  she  had  married  her  eldest  daughter,  Anna  Pe- 
trowna,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  the  Doke  of  Holstein. 
When  Catharine  I.  lay  on  her  death-bed,  an  assembly  of  the 

'  Le  Fort's  Rt  lotion,   ap,  Hermuin,  fhcu.    One  of  the  articles  insists  on  :h.' 

Guch.  Itustflandfi.  B.  iv.  S.  330.  nwe&sily  of  apju'oachinj;  Constantinople 

*  There  is  a  document  called  The  Po-  and  India,  on  the  ground  that    he  who 

lUietA  Tutament     Fekr  tk$  Great,  dw  commradt  iSama  it  tbt  true  mkr  of  tli» 

authenticity  of  which  has  been  much  con-  world.^  Zinkeisen,  Getek  du  (MM.  Rtkha^ 

tested.    It  is,  at  all  events,  a  remarkable  B.  v.  S.  607  Anm. 
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great  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Empire  determined  that  the 
Crown  should  be  given  to  Peter,  tlic  son  of  Alexis.  This  grandson 
of  Peter  the  Great  was  now  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  the  assembly 
fixed  Ins  majority  at  sixteen.  Durintjf  his  minority  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Supremo  Council,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duchess  of  Holstein  and  the  I  Vincess  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  Peter  and  Catharine.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  somewhat  modified  by  a  pretended  will  of  Catha- 
rine's, which  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  by  Prince  Men* 
schikoff  and  Coont  Bassewitz,  and  bore  lihe  signature  of  the  Prin- 
cess EHiabeth,  who  was  aocnstomed  to  sign  all  docoments  for  the 
Empress.  It  'oontamed  not,  Uke  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly, 
any  indemni^  for  the  judges  who  had  condemned  Alexis.  The 
decision  of  tibe  Supreme  Council  was  to  be  governed  by  the 
majority,  and  the  Czar  was  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations, 
but  without  a  voice.  The  Government  was  to  effect  the  marriage 
of  the  Czar  with  a  daiis-hter  of  Prince  MenschikofTs.  Should 
Peter  II.  die  without  lunrs,  he  was  to  be  succeeded,  first,  by  the 
Duchess  of  ilolstein  and  her  descendants,  and  then  by  her  sister, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  her  descendants.  Failing  heirs  of 
all  these,  the  Crown  was  to  go  to  Natalia,  daughter  of  Alexis.^ 

In  spite  of  these  regulations,  however,  Menschikofi',  who  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  could  hardly  read  or  writer  virtually  seized  the 
Regency^  and  exercised  a  despotism  even  more  terrible  than  that 
of  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  immediately  made  GtoneraHssimo,  and 
betrothed  the  Czar  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria.  The  only  other 
member  of  the  Council  who  enjoyed  any  share  in  the  Government 
was  Baron  Ostermann,  theVice-Chanoellor.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Holstein  lost  all  influence,  and  to  avoid  Menschikoff's  insolence, 
proceeded  to  Holstein,  where  the  Duchess  died  in  the  following 
year,  a  few  mnntlis  after  gi\nng  birth  to  a  son,  who,  in  course  of 
time,  became  Peter  III.  Rut  the  overbeanng  conduct,  the  avarice 
and  corruption  of  Menachikoff  became  in  a  few  months  so  intole- 
rable, that  the  youthful  Czar  summoned  courage  to  banish  him  to 
Siberia  (September,  1727),  where  he  died  two  years  afterwards. 
Ostermann  continued  to  retain  his  influence,  and  a  struggle  for 
power  took  place  between  the  Golowkins,  the  Dolgoroukis,  and 
the  Golisyns.  Peter  the  Great's  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  had  returned 
to  Moscow  after  the  accession  of  her  grandson,  but  she  obtained 
no  influence.  There  ii  nothiu<,'  memorable  to  be  recorded  during 
the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  whose  only  passion  was  an  extravagant 

'  Hermann,  Gesch.  RuislancUf  B.  iv.  S.  497  u.  Amn. 
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fbodnoM  for  the  chaae.  He  died  of  the  smaU-poz  in  January^  1780, 
jnst  as  be  was  on  the  point  of  bein^  married  to  the  Princeaa 

Catharine  Dolgorouki.  His  sister,  Natalia,  had  preceded  him  to 
the  tomb.  The  Russian  cobles  now  selected  Peter  the  Great's 
niece,  Anna  Ivanovna,  the  vridowed  Duchess  of  Courland,  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  but  on  condition  that  she  should  sign  a  capita-  • 
lation  by  which  she  engaged  not  to  marry,  nor  to  name  a  successor, 
besides  manj  other  articles  which  could  have  rendered  her  onij  an 
inatrament  in  the  hands  of  the  Dolgorookia  and  their  party. 
Bat  soon  after  her  acoeeaion,  with  the  assistance  of  the  noblea 
who  were  opposed  to  that  party,  she  cancelled  thia  capitulation, 
and  sent  the  Dolgoronkia  into  banishment.  Baron  Oatermann 
became  the  chief  connsellor  of  the  Empress  Anna;  bat  she  waa 
principally  roled  by  her  faroarite,  Bironi  the  aon  of  an  eqoerry. 

Under  the  reign  of  this  Empress,  the  schemes  of  Peter  the 
Great  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  revived.  In  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  Azof  and  Taganrog  to  the  Porte,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  forts,  the  C'rim  and  Xogay  Tatars  had 
again  become  troublesome,  and  made  incursions  into  the  Russian 
territories  ;  while  disputes  had  also  been  going  on  respecting 
boundary  lines  on  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  in  the  Ukraine. 
The  Persian  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great  were,  however,  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  Besides  the  enormous  sums  required  for  their 
defence,  these  proTincea  were  foand  to  be  bat  the  grave  of  brave 
officera  and  soldiers.  A  treaty  waa,  therefore,  eondaded  in 
January,  1732,  between  the  Empress  Anna  and  the  celebrated 
Taehmas  Kooli  Khan,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  Baiaian  con- 
qaests  in  Persia  waa  restored.^  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  waa  resolTed 
to  recover  Azof  and  to  chastise  the  Tatars ;  bat  ihis  object  was 
retarded  a  while  by  the  Russian  interference  in  the  afifairs  of  Poland, 
already  recorded, 

Turkey  w  as  now  exhausted  l)y  her  long  war  with  Persia,  as  well 
as  by  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  consequent  efforts  of  the  Government  to  extirpate  the  Janis- 
saries. These  troops,  alienated  by  the  heavy  taxes  and  the  dearnesa 
of  provisions,  and  more  especially  by  the  reluctance  displayed  by 
Sultan  Achmet  III.  to  prosecute  a  projected  expedition  against 
Persia,  had,  in  September,  17S0,  organized  a  revolt,  under  the 
conduct  of  an  Albanian  named  Patrona  Chalil,  one  of  their  body, 

*  Roussi't.  Rfcunil,  t.  vii.  p.  457.  Ta«h-  his  first  a«  ts  was  to  unite  the  sects  of  the 
mna  obtained  the  Pmiaii  throne,  with  Sbute«  ami  S'>nnites,  and  t4)  make  po>c> 
the  title  of  l^adir  Shah,  io  178S.   One  of    with  the  Turiu.  Hanway,  iL  pi  343. 
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and  a  dealer  in  old  clothes;  who,  having  spent  his  money  in  fitting 
himself  out  for  tliewar,  was  vexed  to  be  disappointed  of  hid  ex})ected 
booty.  AVeak,  luxurious,  aud  good-tempered,  Achmet  negotiated 
with  the  rebels,  and  delayed  till  it  was  too  late  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  The  rebels  seemed  to  receive  his  proposals  favourably;  they 
wiahed  him  all  prosperity,  but  required  satisfaction  of  their  demands 
and  the  surrender  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  imputed  the 
public  distress,  inclnding  the  Mufti,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ibrahim, 
the  Sultan's  aoxuhin-law,  and  others.  Finding  that  nobody  would 
fight  in  his  caose,  Achmet  caused  the  persons  demanded  to  be 
strangled^  and  delivered  to  the  Janissaries.  Bat  even  this  wonld 
not  satisfjr  tiiem.  Thej  had  stipulated  that  their  victims  should  be 
surrendered  aHve^  and  thej  pretended  that  the  bodies  of  some 
slaves  had  been  substituted  for  tiiose  of  the  persons  they  had  de- 
manded. Achmet  was  now  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Mahraood,  son  of  Mustapha  II.  Nevertheless,  Patrona 
Chalil  continued  several  weeks  to  be  the  real  Sovereiii;n  of  Turkey. 
At  first  he  affected  the  purest  disinterestedness.  He  caused  the 
treasures  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  other  victims  to  be  fairly  divided 
among  his  confederates^  and  he  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  the 
new  taxes.  But  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  accepting  bribes^ 
be  lost  the  confidence  of  his  associates^  and  the  Government  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  destruction.  Patrona  was  admitted  to  attend 
tbe  sittings  of  the  Divan ;  and  on  one  of  these  ooossionB,  he  and 
two  other  of  the  principal  ringleaders  were  put  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembled  Ininisters.  After  this^  with  the  assistance 
of  the  eitisens,  the  revolt  was  gradually  ezting^uished. 

The  war  with  Persia,  however,  still  went  on.  In  1733  and  1734 
the  Osmaulis  made  two  most  unsuccessful  campaigns  against  that 
country,  so  that  they  confessed  themselves  that  they  were  never 
more  embarrassed  since  the  establishment  of  their  monarchy."* 
The  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire  had  already  become  an  olyect  of 
solicitude  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
Osmanli  Dominion  was  supported^  not  by  its  own  intrinsic  power, 
but  through  the  jealousy  of  Christian  princes,  who  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  States  of  others  aggrandized  by  the  partition  of  its  pro- 
vinces. It  was  at  this  time  that  Cardinal  Alberoni  amused  his 
leisure  hours  by  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  annihilation  of 
Turkey  as  an  independent  Power,  which  is  worth  mentioning  here 
only  as  a  proof  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  &te  of  Turkey  among 

*  Haaway,  voL  ii.  p.  389. 
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the  politiciaas  of  that  day.^  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 

jealousy  then  existed  of  Bussia  aggrandizing  herself  at  the  expense 

of  Turkey. 

The  French,  opposed  to  IJussia  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  were 
Booking  to  incite  the  Porte  to  a  war  with  that  country  through 
their  resident  Villcneuve  and  the  renegade  Count  Bonneval,  who 
had  turned  Mahometan,  and  become  Pasha  of  Bosnia.*  England 
and  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  peace. 
These  Powers  desired  not  the  ruin  of  the  Turks,  who  were  their 
best  customers  for  cloths  and  other  articles  ;  nor  did  they  wish 
to  see  a  Russian  commerce  established  in  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  Black  Sea,  which  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  their 
trade.' 

The  pretence  seized  by  the  Russians  for  declaring  war  against 
the  Porte  was  the  passing  of  the  Tatars  through  their  territories 

when  marching  to  the  war  in  Persia.  Field-^Iarshal  ^liinnich  was 
appointed  to  command  the  army  destined  to  operate  against  the 
Crimea  and  Azof.  The  first  expedition  took  place  in  ll'jo,  when 
the  Russians  penetrated  into  the  Steppes,  but  were  compelled  to 
return  with  great  loss.  In  the  following  year  Miinnich  captured 
Perekop,  forced  the  lines  which  protected  the  Crimea, and  overran 
that  peninsula,  but  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  again  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  same  campaign,  Azof  surrendered  to  Field-Marshal 
Lacy  (July  1st).  The  operations  of  1737  were  directed  more 
sgsinst  the  proper  dominions  of  Turkey.  Otschakow  was  taken, 
and  Munnich  entered  the  Ukraine. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  had  also  begun  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  from  causes  which  demand  a  few  words  of  expla* 
nation. 

The  relations  between  Austria  and  the  Porte  had  not  been 
essentially  disturbed  since  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz ;  though 
Bonneval,  who  thought  that  he  had  been  injured  by  Austria,  and 
who  had  leagued  himself  with  the  Transylvanian  Prince,  Joseph 
Ragoczy,  son  of  Francis  Ragoczy,  used  every  endeavour  to  in- 
cite the  Porte  to  an  Austrian  war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia 
claimed  the  assistance  of  Austria,  under  an  alliance  which  had  been 
concluded  between  them  in  1726,  the  occasion  of  which  was  as 

'  AU>eroiii's  plan   was  published  wX        *  See  Munnich,   Tagchuch  vhtr  den 

rranktort  and  I-«ip8ic  in  1736.  trsten  Fddstig  d(s  in  dm  Jahrtn  IT'iS 

•  The  Mtiiioires  du  Comte  de  Bonneval  bis  1739   gt  fUhrtrn  rufftiich-turkischtn 

contain  his  extraordinary  adventures,  in  KriiQn  (Hermann,  Bnjtnuj-'  znr  Geach, 

-nhich.  howeTer,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dr$  kass.  lidchr.s).   This  journal  is  the 

fiction.  best  autliority  for  the  ensuing  war. 
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follows.  The  Empress  Gatharme  liad^  in  172d,demanded  from  Den- 
mark the  fireedom  of  the  Sound,  and  the  restitution  of  Schleswiok 
to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  seemed  preparing  to  enforce  these 
demands  by  a  war.  The  King  of  Denmark  hereupon  appealed  to 

George  I.  for  help,  according  to  the  treaties  existing  between 
them;  and  early  in  172(3  a  large  English  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Wager,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  As  it  was  susj)efted 
that  the  real  design  of  the  Russian  Court  was  rather  to  support 
the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  in  Sweden  than  to  invade 
Denmark,  Admiral  Wager  informed  King  Frederick  that  he  came 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  North,  and  to  protect  Sweden  against  the 
enterprises  of  Hussia.  The  Russian  fleet  did  not  ventore  to  leave 
port.  Catharine  I.,  incensed  bj  this  conduct,  joined  the  Alliance 
of  Vienna  by  the  Treaty  of  August  6th,  1726,  ahready  mentioned 
(tiipra,  p.  58).  It  was  under  this  treaty,  by  which  Austria  and 
Russia,  besides  guaranteeing  each  other's  possessions,  had  agreed 
in  case  of  war  to  assist  one  another  with  30,000  men,  that  Russia 
demanded  the  aid  of  Austria  in  her  war  with  the  Turks.  The 
latter  Power  sent  the  stipulated  quota  into  Hungary  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  and,  in  January,  17o7,  the  treaty  of  172(3  was  re- 
newed. Austria  undertook  to  furnish  50,0U0  men;  with  the  aid  of 
the  Empire  an  army  of  120,000  men  was  ultimately  raised,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Count  von  Seckendorf,  with  whom 
the  young  Duke  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor,  was  nominally  associated  as  cojumander-in-chief. 

War  was  publicly  declared  against  the  Turks,  July  14th,  afber  a 
solemn  service  in  St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Vienna.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  Turks'  bell  should  be  rung  every  morning  at  seyen  o'clock 
throughout  the  Empire,  when  all  were  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for 
the  success  of  t])e  Christian  cause.  The  Austrian  arms  were  at  first 
successful.  Nissa  capitulated  June  23rd,  and  another  division 
subdued  Pussega  and  Ku.ssova.  I>iit  the  fortune  of  the  Imperialists 
now  began  to  change.  Seckendorf  had  divided  his  forces  too 
much ;  an  attempt  on  Widdin  entirely  failed,  and  in  October 
the  Turks  recovered  Nissa.  Seckendorf,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
was  now  recalled,  subjected  to  a  court-martial  and  imprisoned, 
and  Field-Marshal  Philippi  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  campaign  of  1738  was  un&yourable  both  to  the  Russians 
and  Austrians.  The  Russians  again  invaded  the  Crimea  with  the 
design  of  taking  Eaffa,  but  without  success,  and  Miinnich's  cam- 
paign of  the  Dniester  was  equally  firuitless.  The  Imperialists,  under. 
Counts  Wallis  and  Neuperg,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Eronia,  near 
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Mehadifty  but  with  great  loss  on  their  part ;  while  the  Turks  soon 
after  took  Semendria,  Mehadia,  Orsova,  and  Fort  St.  Elisabeth; 
when  the  Imperial  army  withdrew  behind  the  walls  of  Semlin  and 
Belgrade.  The  tmsatisfiMstory  issue  of  this  campaign,  both  for 
[Russia  and  Austria,  produced  a  coolness  between  those  Powers. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  complained  that  Miinnich  had  not  carried 
out  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  attacking  Bender  and  Choczim  ; 
also  that  ho  had  hindered  a  Russian  corps  of  oO,UUO  men  from 
joining  the  Imperial  army  in  Hungary.  Both  Powers  now  began 
to  meditate  a  separate  peace,  and  Sweden  and  Pnusia  offered  their 
mediation.  The  eyents  of  1739,  howerer,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
a&irs.  Miinnich  crossed  the  Dniester,  stormed  and  took  the 
Turkish  camp  at  Stawntschane  (August  28th) ,  and  captured 
Choczim.  Then  passing  the  P^ntili,  he  entered  Jassjj  while  the 
Bcjars  of  Moldaria  signified  their  submission.  His  intention  now 
was  to  march  on  Bender,  and  in  the  following  year  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  tho  Grand  Signor's  dominions,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  the  unwelcome  news  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
at  Belgrade. 

The  fortune  of  the  Austrians  this  year  had  been  as  ill  as  his  own 
was  good.   On  July  23rd,  they  had  been  totally  defeated  at  Grozka 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  20,000  men,  and  had  abandoned  the  field 
in  panic  flight.   The  Turks,  who  compared  their  victory  to  that  of 
Moh^s,  now  laid  siege  to  Belgrade.    The  Imperial  Cabinet  saw 
no  hope  of  safety  except  in  making  a  peace  by  submitting  to  some 
losses,  and  Neuperg  was  commissioned  to  treat.  The  Empress  of 
Russia,  against  the  advice  of  Ostermann,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
her  favourite,  Biron,^  now  Duke  of  Courland,  accepted,  in  con- 
junction with  Austria,  the  niediatiunof  France,  through  Yilleneuve, 
'  the  French  ambas>adcjr  at  the  Porte.     This  step  is  attributed  to 
Biron's  envy  of  Miinnicli,  and  fear  of  the  Old  Russian  Party, 
which  was  again  raising  its  head,  and  necessitated  peace  abroad. 
On  September  1st,  17ol),  Neuperg  signed  preliminaries  in  the 
Turkish  camp,  by  which  he  engaged  to  surrender  Belgrade  and. 
Schabatz,  to  evacuate  Servia,  Austrian  WaUachia^  and  Orsova,  and 
to  rase  Mehadia  as  well  as  the  new  works  at  Belgp^de.  These 
preliminaries  were  guaranteed  by  France.  Yilleneuve,  it  is  said^ 
had  had  the  less  di£ELculty  to  persuade  Neuperg  to  surrender  Bel- 
grade, because  he  knew  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Maria  Theresa 

*  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Courland,  the  Russian  influence  and  twyonots.  and  vras 
last  of  the  Houso  of  Kettler,  having  died  mo^^rni^ed  by  Augusttu  HI.  Mid  the 
ll»y  4,  1737,  Bifon  wu  ejected  under    Puliah  beaate  in  17i>tf. 
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wished  for  peace  at  any  price,  lest,  at  the  anticipated  death  of  the 
Emperor^  aad  through  the  troubles  which  were  likely  to  ensue  there- 
on^ they  should  be  hampered  by  this  war/  The  Aostrian  Cabinet 
repented  when  it  heard  of  Munnich'a  victory  at  Ghoczim,  bat  did 
not  withhold  its  ratification  of  the  definitire  treaty,  which  was 
signed  September  18th.  By  the  peace  concluded  between  the 
Porte  and  Bussia  on  the  same  day,  Azof  was  assigned  to  the 
Russians ;  but  the  fortifications  were  to  be  razed  and  the  country 
around  it  wasted,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  boutidary  between  ilie  two 
nations.  Russia  was  authorized  to  build  fortresses  on  the  Don, 
and  the  Porte  to  do  the  same  on  the  borders  of  the  Kuban.  The 
fortifications  of  Taganrog  were  not  to  be  restored.  Russia  was 
to  maintain  no  fleet  either  on  the  Sea  of  Zabach  (or  Azof)  or  on 
the  Black  Sea^  and  her  commerce  was  to  be  carried  on  only  in 
Turkish  vessels.^  Miinnich,  irritated  at  this  peace,  in  contraven- 
tion of  orders  firom  the  Russian  Court,  continued  the  war  a  little 
while,  and  cantoned  his  troops  in  Poland  and  Moldavia ;  and  it 
was  only  on  a  repetition  of  ^e  command  to  withdraw  that  he  at 
length  retired  into  the  Ukraine. 

'  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Mailafh  nnd  Wallis.  the  Austrian  commander  with 
{Grsch.  V.  OtMrtkh,  B.  iv.  S.  64ii),  who     whom  he  acted,  wtre  thruwn  into  prisun 


puhli-hod  in  justitication  of  liis  futnt-r,      his  death. 

j^Mjrvs  this  story,  which  would  iia^e  ^  hiXM^vsT^^'tgociations  f</r  th  Peace  < 
mmaed  a  plausible  excuse.  Both  Neuperg    B*.  Iffrade,  ch.  xviii.  s^jq.  (Engl.  IVana.). 


IV. 
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CHAPTER  JiLV. 

THE  next  epoch,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  two  following 
chapters,  extending  from  the  third  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1738|  to  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748,  is  marked  by  two 
wars ;  a  maritime  war  between  England  and  Spain,  and  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The  compUoated  relations  which 
arose  out  of  the  latter  soon  caused  tiiese  two  wars  to  run  into  one ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  interest  inspired  by  that  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  caused  the  other  to  be  forgotten. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  English  merchants 
had  been  allowed  considerable  pri\iloges  in  their  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America.   The  ministers  of  that  King  having 
need  of  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  had  winked  at  the  con- 
traband trade  carried  on  by  the  English,  and  had  exercised  the 
right  of  search  indulgently.  But  all  this  was  altered  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  Y.    We  have  seen  that  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Spanish  possessions  with  slayes  was 
assigned  to  the  English  by  the  Asiento  for  thirty  years,  besides  the 
right  of  sending  an  annual  ship  to  the  fair  of  Vera  Cruz.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  privileges  were  abused  by  the  English 
merchants;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  useless  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  even  of  the  legitimate  trade  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  illegal  seizures  were  frequently  made  by  their  miarcia  costag, 
or  cruisers.    Hence  demands  for  redress  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  and  counter-claims  on  the  part  of  Philip  Y.,  on  account 
of  his  reserved  share  of  the  profits  of  the  Asiento,  and  for  duties 
evaded.    Horrible  stories  were  told  on  both  sides  of  barbarities 
committed;  the  tale  of," Jenkins^  ears''  will  be  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  EngHah  history.^   Disputes  also  arose  respecting^  the 
boundaries  of  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  the  feeling  against  Spain 
ran  so  high  in  England  that  the  peaceful  Sir  Robert  Wal pole  was 
at  length  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  some  hostile  demon- 
strations. 

I  8m  Gos»,  Mmm  qfSirB,  Walj^le,  ch.  li. 
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The  conjuncture  was  more  iniportaut  than,  at  first  sight,  it 
mig'ht  appear  to  be.  It  was  far  from  merely  involving  some 
commercial  questions  between  England  and  Spain.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  commencement  of  a  struggle  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  the  nations  of  Roman  descent  to  obtain  a  pre* 
dominance  in  the  colonies,  and  the  principal  sbare  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  Bourbon  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  again 
approached  each  other  and  formed  a  league  againat  the  maritime 
and  colonial  power  of  Great  Britain.  In  November^  1738,  Philip  Y . 
and  Looia  XV,  had  conolnded,  at  the  Eaoorial,  a  fiunilj  compact, 
in  which  Philip  dedared  hia  intention  of  depriying  the  English  of 
their  oommercial  privileges ;  while  Lonia  promised  to  support  him 
in  that  pui  pose  hy  maintaining  a  fleet  at  Brest,  and  equipping  as 
many  privateers  as  possible.  Articles  in  favour  of  French  mari- 
time commerce  were  agreed  upon,  and  Louis  engaged  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  even  by  resorting,  if  neces- 
sary, to  force.'  In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  the  French,  after  tlic 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Polisli  Succession,  in  1735,  devoted  great 
attention  to  their  nayj;  and  the  Count  de  MaurepaSj  who  was  to 
pnrsoe  the  same  policy  forty  years  later  with  more  success,  made 
preparations  for  building  in  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Brest  twenty- 
six  shipa  of  the  line  and  thirty  of  an  inferior  class.  Spain  also 
had  been  actively  employed  at  Ferrol  and  Cadiz. 

The  English  nation,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  oommercial 
portion  of  it,  had  thns  taken  a  juster  view  of  its  interesta  than 
the  ministry,  ^e  warlike  demonstrations  made  by  Walpole  ex- 
torted from  the  Spanish  Cabinet  the  "  Convention  of  the  Pardo," 
January  1  Ith,  1739.  The  King  of  Spain  engaged  to  pay  95,000/. 
in  satisfac  tion  of  the  damages  claimed  by  English  merchants  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  demanded  from  the  South  Sea  Company, 
which  traded  under  the  Asiento,  G8,0<JU/.  for  his  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  trade,  and  for  duties  on  negroes  imported.  If  this 
snm  were  not  shortly  paid,  he  reserved  the  right  to  suspend  the 
Aiiento,  and  he  declared  that  the  Convention  entered  into  was 
not  valid  except  subject  to  this  declaration.  Walpole  endeavoured 
to  penoade  the  English  Parliament  to  accept  these  Urns,  but 
the  nation  wonld  not  Usten  to  them ;  and  the  popular  discontent 
na  so  high  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  make  preparations 
lor  war.    A  treaty  of  subsidies  wa^  concluded  with  Denmark, 

*  Treaty  in  Cantillo,  Tratadi«  de  Paz,  crufl  {Hisi.  of  A/ncrka,  ch.  xxiv.)  been  ac- 

■p.  Baain,  JWmm.  Getek.  B.  ii.  8.  179.  quainted  with  the  oonttmlB  of  tbit  treaty, 

Kanke  is  of  opinion  that  had  Lnrd  Mnh<m  they  would  have  modified  their  judglMnt 

{Bist.  ^  Englmd,  ub.  xx.)  and  Mr.  Ban-  respecting  tbe  otyects  of  tbe  war. 
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March  25t]i»  bj  which  that  Power  engaged  to  keep  on  foot  an 
army  of  6,000  men,  for  three  years^  at  the  rate  of  tUrtj  crowns- 
for  each  foot^soldier,  and  fbrty-five  crowns  for  each  horso-soldier, 

besides  an  annual  subsidy  of  250,000  crowns.  A  British  fleet  was 
sent  to  Gibraltar — a  proceeding  which  greatly  irritated  the 
Spaniards.  Philip  Y.  complained  of  it  aa  an  insult,  and  announced 
to  Mr.  Keene,  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid,  his  determination 
to  revoke  the  Asiento,  and  to  seize  the  effects  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  in  satisfaction  of  his  demands.  This  declaration 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  English  Government  demanded 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  Convention  of  the  Pardo,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  British  claims  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and 
the  nneqniYOcal  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  seardi.  Spain, 
replied  by  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war,  which  was  followed 
by  another  on  the  part  of  England,  Noyember  9th.  Letters  of 
reprisal  had  been  previously  issued,  by  which,  at  the  ontset)  the 
English  appear  to  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  the  war  the  Spanish  privateers  made  forty- 
seven  prizes,,  valued  at  2:>  l-,000/.^  All  English  merchandise  was 
prohibited  in  Spain  on  the  penalty  of  death,  so  that  many  neutral 
vessels  arriving  at  Cadiz  could  not  discharge  their  cargoes. 
Meanwhile  Admiral  Vernon,  setting  sail  with  the  I^uglish  fleet 
from  Jamaica,  captured  Porto  Belle,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
December  1st— an  exploit  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  His  attempt  on  Carthagena,  in  the 
spring  of  1741,  proved,  however,  a  complete  failure  through  his- 
disaensions,  it  is  said,  with  General  Wentworth,  the  commander 
of  the  land  forces.  A  squadron,  under  Commodore  Anson,  de- 
spatched to  the  South  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  Peru  and  Chili,  destroyed  the  Peruvian  town 
of  Paita,  and  made  several  prizes ;  the  most  important  of  which 
was  one  of  the  great  Spanish  galleons  trading  between  Acapulco 
and  Manilla,  having  a  largo  treasure  on  board.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Anson  circumnavigated  the  globe,  having  sailed 
from  England  in  1740,  and  returned  to  Spithead  in  17U.'' 
Meanwhile  Ji'rauce,  at  the  demand  of  Spain,  had  begun  to  arm 
and  equip  her  fleets,  though  protesting  her  pacific  intentions. 

Scarcely  had  the  war  broken  out  between  England  and  ^lain 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  YI*  died,  October  20th,  1740,  soon 
after  completing  his  fiity-fifth  year.*  He  was  the  last  male  of  the 

'  Com,  i^nmimA  £(mrbon$,  toI.  iii.  p.       *  Sec  Anson  s  ycjfoge  round  the  Worid^ 
313.  ,  bj  Walter. 
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Houae  of  HalMbiirg^  whidi  kad  filled  the  Impmil  tlifaaft  during 
thiM  ocainriw  witbont  intefruptioii.  His  eldMt  daughter, 
ICaria  Theresa,  had  been  appointed  heir  to  the  Anstrian  domi* 
niona  bj  the  Pragmatio  Sanction,  which  ibstnunent,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  g^nannteed  hj  moet  of  the  Boropean  Powers,  and 
-she  BBS  timed  the  government  with  the  title  of  Qneen  of  Hongary 
and  Bohemia.  Maria  Theresa  was  now  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year,  a  hands(imc  lady,  of  winning  manners.  She  had  married, 
in  173G,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the 
man  of  her  choice,  by  whom  she  already  had  a  son  and  heir,  the 
.  Archduke  Joseph.  Charles  VI.,  in  the  foriom  hope  that  he 
might  still  have  male  isaue,  had  neglected  to  procure  the  Boman 
-Crown  for  his  son-in-law,  and  the  Imperial  dignity  conseqaently 
remained  in  abeyance  till  a  new  Emperor  should  be  elected. 
Alter  CharWs  death,  therefore,  the  Austrian  dominions  figured 
only  as  one  among  the  numerous  German  States,  and  even  with 
less  consideration  than  might  be  dne  to  their  extent,  from^  the 
•cireumstanoe  that  Maria  Theresa's  pretensions,  to  inherit  them 
might  soon  be  called  in  qnestion.  Eagene  had  counselled  Charles 
to  have  in  readiness  200,000  men,  as  a  better  security  for  his 
daughter's  succession  than  any  parchment  sanctions ;  but  the 
Emperor  had  left  the  army  in  a  bad  state,  while  the  finances 
were  exhausted  by  the  late  wars,  and  by  his  love  for  magnificence 
and  art.  The  abuse  of  the  Imperial  revenue  had  been  enormous. 
One  of  the  Queen's  first  carea  was  to  put  a  stop  to  this  extraya- 
gance.  Many  superfluous  senrants,  male  and  female  singers, 
painters,  sculptors,  srehitects,  and  other  artists,  who  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  high  salaries,  were  either  dismissed  or  their  emcduments 
were  reduced,  and  a  shameftd  system  of  peculation  was  abolished.^ 
The  announoeraent  of  Maria  Theresa's  accession  was  answered 
by  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Dutch  States  with  assu- 
rsnoes  of  fnendriiip  and  good  will.  France  returned  an  evasive 
answer ;  the  Elector  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Queen  of  Hungary  before  his  pretensions  to  the 
Austrian  Succession  were  examined  and  decided.  These  he 
foundetl  not  on  his  having  married  a  daughter  of  Joseph  I. — a 
claim  which  would  have  been  barred  not  only  by  the  renunciation 

'  1W  ftllovnng  artklet  m%j  terre  hf  iiMpiBf|MtiMl|  fiirtlMEmneror's  parrots, 

w«T  of  BprriTnon  of  fhe-^e  abuses.    In  the  every  year,  two  pipes  of  Toliay,  to  soak 

butler  K  m  k  <nin^.  six  ijuarts  of  wine  were  their  broad,  and  nfteen  kilderkina  of  Ans- 

wt  down  daily  fur  each  Court  ladjt  for  trian  wine  for  tlMir  bath*   la  tb»  kitchen 

the  widowed  Fmpress  Amelia,  wife  of  4,000  florins  were  set  down  yearly  for 

Joaepli  1.,  twelve  quarts  of  Hungarian  parsley  !  Guck.  und  Tkaten  Maria  There- 

-wmt  everjf  •TMUag,  m  a  ScUt^Urmk,  or  9itu,  ap.  Meiunl,  B.  v.  &  SSS  Ann. 
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of  that  Archduchess,  but  also  by  the  snperior  title  of  her  elder 
sister^  the  Queen  of  Poland.  He  appealed  to  two  ancient  instra* 
ments — ^tfae  marriage  contract  between  Albert  Y.  Dnke  of  BaTsria 
and  Anne^  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  to  tiie* 
testament  of  the  name  Monarch ;  and  he  contended  that  hj  theso 
two  deeds  the  Austrian  succession  was  assured  to  Anne  and  her 
desccDtlants  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  issue  of  the  Archdukes, 
her  brothers.  ^laria  Theresa,  however,  having  called  together 
the  foreign  ministers  at  her  Court,  caused  the  testament  to  be 
laid  before  them  ;  when  it  appeared  that  it  spoke  not  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  issue  of  Ferdinand's  sons,  but  of  their  Icgiti^  • 
mate  issne.^  In  fact^  it  was  intended  only  to  secure  the  Arch- 
duchess Anne  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  House  of  Hababurg^  and,  after  the  extinction  of  that  branchy 
had  no  longer  any  meaning ;  for,  if  the  female  issue  of  the  Haba- 
bni^  fkmilj  was  to  have  claims  to  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  the* 
daughter  of  Uie  last  male  was  the  natural  heiress.  The  Bavarian 
ambaasador,  howerer,  was  not  satisfied.  He  narrowly  sorutiniaed 
the  document,  in  hope  of  finding  an  erasure ;  and  having  failed 
in  that  search,  he  boldly  contended  that,  according  to  the  context, 
the  expression  "  legitimate  heirs  "  could  mean  only  male  heirs. 
But  the  indignation  against  him  at  Vienna  having  grown  to  a 
high  pitch,  he  found  it  prudent  quietly  to  leave  the  city.  The 
dispute,  however,  between  the  two  Courts  was  continued  in 
Toluminous,  unreadable  documents,  now  almost  forgotten.* 

The  first  blow  struck  against  the  Queen  of  Hungary  came  not^ 
however,  from  any  of  the  claimants  of  her  inheritsnce,  but  from  a^ 
monarch  who  had  recognized  her  right.  This  was  Frederick  II.,. 
the  young  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  ^e  middle  of  December,  1740>. 
entmd  the  Austrian  province  of  Silesia  with  80,000  men. 

Frederick's  &ther,  Frederick  William  I.  of  Pkussia,  had  died 
on  May  31st,  1740,  about  five  months  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  YI.  This  second  King  of  the  House  of  HohenaoUem 
disposed  of  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  as  arbitrarily 
as  any  Orientiil  despot;  yet,  as  the  simplicity  of  his  life  offered  a 
fovourable  contrast  to  the  profligacy  and  luxury  of  many  of  the 

*  llie  documents  are  in  Kousset,  Acta  Baicms  polit.  Gesck.,  ap.  Stenxel,  B.  iy, 
H  M4m,  t.  sir.  xv.  8.  70  f.   It  is  hardly  possible,  however, 

*  Mailatb,  Gtsch  (hs  ostr.  KaistrstaaiSf  that  Ferdinand  should  have  contemplated 
B.  &  8 ;  cf.  Mensel,  Stuere  Ge«ch.  der  a  wilful  fraud.  He  left  three  legitimstft- 
Deutackmy  B.  ▼.  S.  S90.  The  story,  how-  sons,  and  it  mast  have  been  a  matter  of 
ever,  is  not  quite  clear.  Anne's  maniage  hidifference  t4)  him  whether,  at  a  remote- 
contract  in  1546  is  said  to  have  varied  period,  the  Austrian  dominions  should  be 
from  the  will.  See  Ohlemtchlager,  Gesch,  enjoyed  by  their  female  posterity  or  by 
dnJbtUntgimmSfK  i.  &  4S-S24  j  Stnmpr,  duit  cf  hit  danghter  Anna. 
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German  Princes  of  that  age^  as  lie  had  a  strong  and  determined 
will,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  his  ignoranoe,  prejudices, 
and  irascible  temper  would  permit,  a  well-meaning  man,  he  is  still 
admired  by  a  few  Germans,  and  perhaps  hj  one  or  two  English* 
men.  His  very  faults^  however^  served  to  prepare  his  son's 
greatness.  His  avarice  and  meanness  liad  enabled  liim  to  leave 
a  full  treasury ;  his  military  tastes,  yet  unwarlike  character,  had 
prom{)ted  him  to  get  together  a  largo  and  well-appointi  d  army, 
which,  from  his  avoidance  of  war,  descended  undiminished  to  his 
son.  It  may  even  be  suspected  that  his  bigotry  and  narrow- 
mindedness  were  among  the  chief  causes  which,  bj  virtue  of  their 
repnlsiveness,  produced  the  opposite  qualities  in  Frederick.  The 
natural  temper,  as  well  as  defective  education  of  Frederick* 
William,  whose  chief  pleasnre  lay  in  muddling  himself  with 
tobaooo*smoke  and  small  (German  beer  in  his  evening  club,  or 
"  Tobacco  College,''  led  him  to  hate  and  despise  all  learning  and 
accomplishments  which  aimed  at  something  beyond  the  barelj 
nsefnl  and  necessary ;  and  hence,  in  the  plan  which  he  chalked 
out  for  his  son's  education,  he  had  expressly  excluded  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language,  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  many  other 
subjects  necessary  to  form,  or  recreate,  a  libei*al  mind.  But  the  only 
eflFect  of  this  prohibition  on  the  active  and  inquiring  mind  of 
Frederick  was  to  make  him  pursue  the  forbidden  studies  with 
tenfold  ardour,  and  to  give  to  the  acquisition  of  them  all  the 
relish  of  a  stolen  enjoyment.^  The  conduct  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  Frederick  William  I.  towards  their  sons  forms  a  striking 
parallel,  though  in  an  inverse  sense.  The  harshness  and  brutality 
of  both  these  Sovereigns  caosed  their  heirs  apparent  to  fly; 
Aleods  ultimately  met  his  death  from  his  fiither's  hands,  and 
Frederidc  only  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fiite.  Bnt  Peter's 
hatred  of  his  son  sprang  from  the  latter's  desire  to  return  to  the 
dd  Rnssian  barbm^m;  while  that  of  the  P^saian  King  was 
excited  by  Frederick's  love  of  modern  civilization  and  art. 
Frederick  William's  bigoted  Calvinistic  tenets,  the  long  prayers 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  household,  the  tedious  catechizings 
which  his  son  had  to  endure  from  Xolten  and  other  divines, 
instead  of  inspiring  Frederick  with  a  love  of  religion,  drove  him 
to  the  opposite  extreme ;  a  natural  turn  for  scepticism  was 
heightened  by  disgust,  and  made  him  a  disciple  of  Bayle  and 

'  The  fiunOy  hittoiy  of  the  Pruuian  the  Memoiret  of  Frederick's  sbter,  Wil> 

Court,  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  helroina,  Margravine  of  Baireuth;  Fof- 

wiU  be  found  amuauiely  narratod  in  Mr.  sier*s  Friedrtch  WUhtlin^  B.  i.,  &c. 
Ckrij  Vt  Fitierick  tS§  Great,   8m  dw 
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Voltaire.  Even  the  arbitruy  aad  absdute  prinoipleB  of  his 
fiither  in  matters  of  goTemment  and  poUoe  found  no  sympa&y, 
so  fiur  at  least  as  speculation  is  oonoemedj  in  the  breast  of 
Fredmek  II.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  his  maxim^  UStat  t^eat  nwi, 
Fredenck  WilHam  asserted  with  equal  force,  if  not  elegance, 
"  Ich  stabilire  die  Souverahu  fe  vde  emeu  f^cher  Yon  Bronze."^ 
His  son,  on  the  contrary,  at  all  events  in  theory,  coDsidered  a 
king  to  be  only  the  servant  of  his  people  ;  and  one  of  his  first 
announcements,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  that  he  had  no 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  his  subjects.  He  immediately 
abolished  all  distinctions  and  civil  disabilities  founded  on  religion, 
and  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  criminal  law^  which,  under  his 
father's  reign,  had  been  administmd  with  great  eraelty,  not  to  say 
injustice.*  He  also  abolished  manyof  the  barbarities  practised  under 
the  name  of  military  discipline,  and  in  the  reoniiting  service. 

The  care,  however,  which  Frederick  William  had  bestowed  on 
the  array  proved  of  the  trrcatest  benefit  to  his  successor  and  to 
the  Prussian  nation.  The  great  Northern  War,  which  had 
threatened  to  sweep  Frederick  William  into  its  vortex  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
his  neighbour  by  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  that 
of  Poland,  as  wdl  as  the  growth  of  Russia  into  a  large  military 
Power,  bad  compelled  him  to  keep  up  a  considerable  army. 
Under  &e  oare  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Desaan,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suoceesion,  the  Pms- 
sian  infismtry  were  trsined  to  the  height  of  discipline.  The 
system,  indeed,  was  somewhat  overloaded  with  martinetism, 
pipe-day,  and  a  too  free  use  of  the  cane;  but  its  result  was 
to  make  the  Prussian  army  act  vrith  the  precision  of  a  machine. 
Tauban  had  already  united  the  pike  and  the  musket  into  one 
arm  by  affixing  the  bayonet,  and  about  the  same  time  the  old 
inconvenient  match-lock,  or  musket  fired  with  a  match,  had 
been  exchanged  for  a  fusil,  or  musket  with  flint  and  steel.  The 
weapon  of  the  in&ntry  soldier  had  thus  been  rendered  what  it 

'  "I  cstabibb  the  lovmi^Tity  Uk«  a  ment  for  t  deAciencf  of  4,000  dolhra  ia 

rock  of  br<inz»'.''  TorsXi^r^  Frit d rick  WU'  hi»  a«  <x.uMt>,  to  be  hangeti.    After  tlM 

htlm  I.  B.  L  Urkundeubuch,  S.  50.  poor  man  bud  been  execuied,  it  was  dis- 

*  Frederick  WiUimm  was  accustomed  to  covered  that  tome  false  sums  had  been 

confiscate  the  eatatee  of  hie  subjects,  and  poated  to  his  debit.   Some  bags  <^  money 

even  their  lives,  by  scrawliti}?  his  jndg-  were  also  found,  and  it  appeared  evident 

ments  on  the  margin  of  the  reports  and  that  he  had  had  no  intentiuti  to  commit  a 

deorees  of  hisminmcrs.    On  one  occasion  wilftil  fraud.    Btisching's  Bdtrage 


he  condemned  a  tnx-coUwtor.  who  had  Lrbensfjr^rh.  dntku-iirdifftr  PcnMCii,  ap. 
been  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison*  .  Menwl,  B.  r.  b.  288. 
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continiied  to  be  down  to  a  recent  date.  The  Prince  of  Anlialt* 
Desaan  improved  the  infontry  drill,  or  tactics^  hy  redooing  the 
depth  of  the  line  from  six  men  to  three,  thus  increasing  the 
extent  and  yivacity  of  the  fire;  and  especially  by  introdncing 

the  cadenced  step,  the  secret  of  the  firmness  and  swiftness  of  the 
Roman  legions.  From  morning  to  night  the  Prussian  soldiers 
were  engaged  in  this  exercise,  and  in  the  uniform  and  simul- 
taneous use  of  their  weapons.*  All  -this  was  combined  with 
smaller  matters  of  bnght  coat-buttons  and  spotless  gaiters,  which 
were  enforced  as  rigidly  as  the  more  important ;  and  those  de- 
ficient in  them  were  snbyeoted  to  the  most  unmeroiiul  floggings. 
But  the  young  king  knew  how  to  select  what  was  nseful  in  the 
system,  said  to  reject  what  was  superfluous ;  and  the  result,  aa 
^own  in  his  first  battle,  was  very  surprising. 

One  of  Frederick  II.'s  first  measures  was  to  increase  the 
effectiTe  force  of  his  army  by  several  regiments ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  disbanded  the  three  battalions  of  gigantic  grena- 
diers, the  collecting  and  exercising  of  which  had  been  his  fiither's 
chief  pastime  and  delight.  Thus,  having  a  well-filled  treasury 
and  a  large  and  well-disciplined  army,  all  the  means  of 'acquiring 
what  is  commonly  called  glory  were  at  the  young  King's  disposal; 
and  he  candidly  tells  us  that  he  resolved  to  use  them  for  tlmt 
purpose,  which  he  considered  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign.*  It  was,  he  thought,  an  enterprise  reserred  for  him  to  put 
an  end  to  the  mongrel  constitution  of  his  State^  and  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  an  electorate  or  a  kingdom.^  Frederick 
William,  towards  tiie  end  of  his  reign,  had  thought  himself 
slighted  and  neglected  by  tiie  Emperor;  a  coldness  had  sprang 
up  between  the  two  Courts ;  but  the  late  King  does  not  seem  to 
hare  conceiyed  any  project  of  revenge.  He  appears  to  have  felt 
his  own  incapacity  for  entering  into  a  war;  but,  pointing  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  he  exclaimed  with  a  prophetic  bitterness  to  General 
Gmmkow: — ''There  stands  one  who  will  avenge  me  '  He 
little  imagined,  perhaps^  how  soon  his  prophecy  would  be  realized. 


*  Van^b«f{en  won  Ense,  Prfu$$i»eAe  of  hit  notivw  in  the  fint  draft  of  hfs 

SiogrttpfiUrhi  Df-nkiiiaf' ,  B.  ii.  S.  274  f.  Hist,  de  man  Temps,  hut  tht-  juissaire  v> 

*  See  his  letter  to  Jordan,  March  3rd,  struck  out  by  Voltaire  in  his  revision 
1741 :  *'  Mon  Age,  le  fea  des  paMions,  le  tbe  Met.   Se«  tiwt  wrilef^t  Mimakm  on 


dtfr dt  la  gkrin,  la  curiuait^  nieme,  p«)ur  his  ci>nnection  with  Frederick,  quoted  bj 

T)e     rien  carher,  enfin  un  instinct  secret  Menzel,  B.  v.  S.  292. 

m  oot  arrache  u  hi  douceur  du  rep<*s  que  '  Hiti.  de  mon  Temps,  ch.  i. 

je  gonloit)  et  la  MUisfkdiiia  de  voir  mon  *  Secken'lort',  Jonnml  Sfcnt,  p.  139, 

n«Hn  dans  les  gazettes,  et  ensuite  dnns  n^i.^wnjAJrvsch^detPreuiaiiichenSUuiUf 

riustoire,  m'a  S4§duit.''   ITrederiuk  sterns  B.  iii.  671. 
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Yet  he  had  evidently  discovered,  under  those  qualities  which  had 
once  excited  hia  indignation  and  contempt,  the  anperior  geniua 
of  ilia  son. 

Frederick  II.  himself,  soon  affer  his  accession,  had  found  cause 
to  complain  of  Charles  VI.'s  oondnct  towards  him  in  a  dispute 
which  he  had  had  with  the  Bishop  of  Li%e.  It  was  a  long  while 

before  he  would  admit  to  an  audience  the  Imperial  envoy,  sent 
to  congratulate  him  ou  kis  accession ;  and  when  he  at  length 
received  him,  iutimated  that  he  perceived  in  this  small  atTair 
what  he  had  to  expect  in  more  important  matters  from  the 
friendship  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.^  He  was  thus  confirmed  in  his 
father's  opinion  that  it  was  a  fixed  maxim  with  the  House  of 
Austria  rather  to  retard  than  advance  the  prog^^ess  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg.  The  subject  of  the  Duchy  of  Berg  formed 
another  grievance.  By  a  secret  treaty  concluded  with  Charles  YI. 
at  Berlin,  December  23rd,  1728,  IVederick  William  had  again 
promised  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,*  provided  the 
Emperor  procured  for  him  Uie  Dnohy  of  Berg  and  county  of 
Bavenstein,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  male  heirs  of  the  House 
pf  Neuburg  ;  but  in  contravention  of  this  agreement,  the  Emperor 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France,  January  13th,  1739,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  the  Duchies  of  Berg  and  Jiilich  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Sulzbach  branch  of  the  Keuburg  family,  and 
guaranteed  against  the  attempts  of  Prussia.^  Had  Charles  VI. 
lived,  however,  Frederick's  attempt  upon  Silesia  would  mos^ 
likely  h^ve  been  indefinitely  adjourned.  He  had  made  some 
preparations  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  and 
would  probably  have  expended  his  military  ardour  in  that  direc- 
tion had  not  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Emperor  opened  out  to 
him  a  more  promising  field  of  enterprise. 

Frederick's  invasion  of  Silesia  astonished  all  Europe,  and  none 
more  than  (^uecn  Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  ho  had  given  the 
strongest  assurances  of  friendship.  These,  indeed,  he  reiterated 
after  he  had  entered  lier  territories  with  his  armv.  He  declared 
to  her  and  to  all  foreign  courts  that  his  only  object  in  invading 
Silesia,  on  which  he  had  some  ancient  claims,  was  to  preserve  it 

'  Stenzel.  Geiek,  da  Preu$$.  SUiats,        '  Neither  the  Treaty  of  1728  nor  1739 

Th.  \r.  S.  60  f.  is  published,  but  the  tacts  here  stated  are 

*  The  IVMiy  of  WwleiliBuwii,  Oeto-  taken  by  Gftrden  (Hisi.  de$  Ttmtit,  u  iii. 

her  Tith,  17*27,  which  had  also  contained  p.  251)  from  IX)hii',  I'lhtr  dfu  ih  i.tsche-n 

a  provision  to  this  etfect,  had  never  been  Funttnbundy  p.  76,  who  bad  the  treaties 

emcnted.  inidfir  his  eyes. 
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from  being  seized  by  those  who  had  pretensions  to  the  Anstriftn 
soccession*  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  the  Hongarian 
Qneen^  in  retnm  for  the  cession  of  all  Silesiaj  a  close  alliance  with 
himself^  in  conjunction  with  the  Maritime  Powers  and  Bnssia, 
his  assistance  in  upholding  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  his  yote  for 
her  husband  as  Emperor^  and  an  adrance  of  two  million  dollars.' 
The  high-spirited  Queen,  who  was  naturally  indiguaut  at  Fre- 
derick's conduct,  and  had  conceived  but  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  rejected  these  proposals  with  contempt. 
Frederick  now  began  to  bar^-ain.  Ho  told  Maria  Theresa  that 
he  should  be  content  with  part  of  Silesia;  and  he  now  firafc 
brought  forward  in  a  distinct  shape  his  asserted  claims  upon  that 
province.  They  related  to  the  Silesian  Duchies  of  Jagemdorf, 
Liegnits^  Brieg  and  Wohlan,  and  the  Lordships  of  Beuthen  and 
Oderberg.  The  Margraye  John  George,  a  younger  son  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,  had  held  Jiigemdorf,  Beuthen,  and  Oder- 
beig,  which  belonged  to  that  house,  in  apanage,  at  the  time  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War;  who  having  taken  up  anns  against  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  n.  in  &vour  of  the  Palatine  Frederick,  the 
winter  King  of  Bohemia,  these  possessions  had  been  confiaeated. 
But  it  was  contended  that,  admitting  John  George  to  have  been 
guilty,  his  fault  could  not  annul  the  rights  of  his  minor  son,  still 
less  those  of  the  Electoral  House  of  Brandenburg,  in  which  all 
alienation  of  its  States  was  forbidden  by  family  coni pacts.  Lieg- 
nitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau  were  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of 
confraternity  and  succession^  between  the  Elector  Joachim  II. 
and  Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Liegnitz  in  1537,  but  declared  invalid 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  On  the  death,  in  1675,  of  the  last 
*  Duke  of  Ltegnita,  of  thePolish  Piast  fismdly,  these  Duchies  had  been 
claimed  by  Frederick  William,  the  Gtreat  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
The  Emperor  Leopold  had,  however,  persuaded  the  Elector  to 
abandon  his  pretensions  to  them,  as  w^  as  to  Jagemdorf ;  and 
by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1686  fMleriek  William  had  ceded  his 
claims  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  Silesian  Circle  of  Schwie- 
bus.  By  an  understanding  with  the  Electoral  Prince,  Frederick, 
the  successor  of  the  Great  Elector,  Leopold,  had  retained  these 
possessions  in  ll)U4,  on  payment  of  225,000  gulden,  and  on 
assigning  to  Frederick  the  reversion  to  the  principality  of  East 

>  Menzel,  >«Mer«  Qmck,  dtr  DeutsekeHf  the  same  ywr  we  find  a  renewal  of  a 

B.  T.  S.  29U.  treaty  of  a  nmilar  nature  betmran  tb» 

*  8nsb  ttiattai  ww«  eonnoii  in  that  fi^net  nf  Shbdov,  Brandtnbuvf  »  and 
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Friealand  and  tbe  conntief  of  Limbiirg  uid  Speokfeld  in  Fnui- 
conia^  togetiier  with  some  other  privilegM.^ 

Such  WM  th.%  nature  of  the  oUdmi  adraaeed  by  Frederick  II. 

He  seems  not  to  have  laid  mnch  stress  upon  them  himself.  They 
were  the  pretence,  not  the  cause,  of  his  invasion,  and  had  they 
not  existed,  some  other  pretext  for  making  war  would  have  been 
discovered.  That  he  was  not  serious  in  asserting  them  appears 
from  his  own  mouth ;  since  he  tells  us  in  his  History*  that  in  the 
first  months  of  1741  he  would  have  been  content  to  accept  the 
duchy  of  Glogau,  or  that  district  of  Silesia  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  Prussian  borders.  But  in  strange  contrast  with  the  specula- 
tive theories  he  had  laid  down  in  his  studies  at  Bheinsberg  and  in 
his  AnH-'Maeehtavel,  Frederick  had  now  adopted,  as  an  avowed 
principle  of  action,  that  ^tem  of  lax  political  morality  which 
most  other  Princes  were  content  tacitly  to  follow  in  practice. 

Maria  Theresa,  who  had  determined  not  to  begin  her  reign  by 
dismembering  her  dominions,  and  who  had  then  no  conception  of 
the  part  which  France  was  preparing  to  play  against  her,  again 
gave  Frederick's  offers  a  fiat  refusal,  i^he  accompanied  it  with  the 
somewhat  contemptuous  proposal  that  if  he  would  retire  he  should 
be  forgiven,  and  no  damages  insisted  on — an  intimation  which 
nettled  him  exceedingly,  though  his  huckstering  negotiations  seem 
well  to  have  deserved  it.  Frederick  meanwhile  had  pushed  on 
his  conquests  in  Silesia.  They  were  fiEMsilitated  by  the  want  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  and  by  the  temper  of 
the  Protestant  inhabitants,  who,  in  many  places,  welcomed  the 
Prussians  as  deUverers.  By  the  end  of  January,  1741,  all  Silesia, 
with  the  exception  of  Glogau,  Brieg,  and  a  few  other  places,  had 
been  overrun  almost  without  opposition.  As  the  season  prevented 
further  operations,  Frederick  returned  Ibr  a  while  to  Berlin.  In 
March  he  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Glogau  was 
taken  on  the  9th  of  that  month ;  hence  he  proceeded  to  form  a 
junction  with  Field-Marshal  Schwerin,  whom  he  had  left  in  occu- 
pation of  the  southern  parts  of  Silesia  ;  and  ignorant  of  the  motions 
of  the  Austrians,  wlio  had  at  length  assembled  in  force,  he  marched 
upon  Jiigerndorf,  on  the  frontiei-s  of  Moravia,  pushing  on  some  of 
his  divisions  towards  Troppau.  Meanwhile  Neuperg,  the  unfor- 
tunate commander  of  the  Austrians  at  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  yet 
no  bad  general,  who  had  been  released  from  prison  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Maria  Theresa,  was  advancing  from  Moravia  by  way  of 

'  See  Menziel,  yeuere  Guch,  der  Deut-  *  Hut.  de  mon  TtmpSf  ch.  i.  (Liskenne 
Mhen,  B.  iv.  S.  484  Aitm.  st  Sauvsn,  BiUietk  Em,  t.  t.  p.  5S). 
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Freodenthal,  at  the  head  oi  15,000  men,tlireateiiung  to  cut  Frede- 
rick's line  of  operation  hj  eroasing  the  mountains  towards  Ziegen- 
hals  and  Neisse,  and  boasting  that  he  woold  send  the  jonng  King 
back  to  Berlin^  to  ApoUo  and  the  Mnaas.  At  the  same  time 
another  body  of  Austriana  was  menacing  the  Pmssians  between 
Jagemdorf  and  Troppau,  and  a  third,  nnder  General  Lentolna, 
was  prsssing  forwarda  firom  Glata,  The  Fmssiana  were  now  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  while  the  Anstrians  poshed  on  towards  Ohlau, 
the  chief  Prossian  depot,  and  encamped  about  five  miles  be)' end 
Brieg,  at  Mollwitz  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Ncuperg^s  plan  of  operations  was  well  conceived,  but  he  was 
too  slow  in  executing  it.  By  advancing  to  Ohlau,  he  might  have 
seized  all  the  Prussian  artillery  and  stores.  His  march,  however, 
had  cut  ofif  the  King^s  communications  with  Lower  Silesia,  and 
Frederick  found  it  necessary  to  risk  a  battle.  With  this  view 
he  advanced  by  Michelau  and  Lowen  to  the  village  of  Pogarell, 
abont  six  mites  from  Mollwitz.  Here  he  gave  his  wearied  troops 
a  day's  rest,  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  marched  in  four  cdomns  to 
attack  the  enemy.  In  in&ntry  and  artillery  he  was  much  superior 
to  the  Anstrians,  baving  16,000  foot  against  their  11,000,  and  60 
guns  against  18 ;  bnt  his  cavalry  consisted  of  Httie  more  tiian 
3,000  men,  while  the  Anstrians  had  8,000.  This  explains  the  fate 
of  the  battle.  The  Prussian  cavalrv  were  routed  at  the  first  charsre  ; 
the  battle  seemed  lost  j  Frederick,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Mar- 
shal Schweriu,  fled  with  all  speed  towards  Lowen,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  civalry ;  thence  he  pushed  on  to  Oppeln,  which  he 
reached  at  night.  That  place  had  been  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
hvssars,  and  his  demand  for  admittance  was  answered  by  a  shower 
of  mnsket-balls.  Frederick  now  rode  back  in  all  hasto  to  Lowen, 
where  he  arrived  in  an  exhausted  state,  having  accompliahed 
between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  the  day.  On  ilie  following  morn- 
ing he  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  that  his  troops  had  gained 
the  Bifxui  OF  MoLLWiiz  I  This  result  was  owing  to  the  excellent 
drill  of  the  Prossian  infantry,  the  precision  of  their  manoeuvres, ' 
the  rapidity  of  their  fire.^  Frederick  now  rejoined  his  army,  not 
without  some  feelings  of  shame  at  his  premature  flight  and  of  • 
anger  agaiDst  Schweriu,  the  adviser  of  it,  whom  he  is  said  never 
to  have  forgiven.  He  neglected,  however,  to  pursue  his  victory, 
and  instead  of  attacking  the  Anstrians,  who  were  retreating  in 
disorder  within  a  few  miles  of  him,  remained  upwards  of  six  weeks 
inactive  in  his  camp  at  Mollwitz. 

*.Tbey  an  mM  lo  haim  delimed  five  voilejt  to  <»•  of  the  Aaitiiant. 
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It  mnBt  be  confessed  that  Frederick's  first  appearance  against 
the  young  and  beautiful  Queen  of  Hungary  does  not  show  either 
his  ohivahronsi  his  diplontatio^  or  his  military  qnalitiea  in  any  very 
i^Tonrable  light.  His  enterprise^  howeTer,  chiefly  from  its  sndden 
and  unexpected  natore,  was  attended  with  substantial  sncceu. 
Though  not  apparently  very  decisive^  the  victory  of  Mollwita  was 
followed  by  more  important  results  than  perhaps  any  other  battle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  Frederick  himself  it  assured  the 
possession  of  Lower  Silesia  and  the  capture  of  Brieg,  while  it 
•  established  the  hitherto  equivocal  reputation  of  the  Prussian 
troops.  But  its  effect  on  the  policy  of  Europe  was  infinitely  of 
more  importance,  by  calling  into  action  those  Powers  which  had 
postponed  their  schemes  till  they  should  have  learnt  the  issue  of 
Prederick's  attempt. 

We  have  seen  that  Spain  and  En^rland  were  already  at  war^ 
that  France  was  preparing  to  aid  the  former  Power^  and  that  she 
had  given  but  equivocal  assurances  to  Maria  Theresa^  while  £ng- 
Isnd  was  hearty  in  her  support.  Among  so  many  dsimsnts^  in 
whole  or  in  part^  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  dominions — ^the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Suony^  the  Kings  of  Prussia^  Spain, 
and  Sardinia,  besides  other  minor  pretenders'^ — were  provided 
all  the  elements  of  a  great  European  conflagration ;  and  France 
considered  it  her  interest  to  apply  the  torch.  It  seemed  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  revive  the  schemes  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Richelieu  against  the  House  of  Austria,  to  despoil  it  of  a  great 
part  of  its  possessions,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
second  rate  Power,  so  that,  on  the  Continent,  France  might  rule 
without  control  Cardinal  Eleniy,  indeed,  now  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  wanted  only  to  enjoy  repose,  and  to  respect  the  guarantee 
which  France  had  given  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  but  he  was 
overborne  by  the  war  psrty.  At  the  head  of  this  stood  Marshal 
Belle-Isle^  a  grandson  of  Fouqnet.  Belle-Isle  saw  in  the  affiurs 
of  Austria  a  fiivourable  opportunity  to  oppose^  and  perhaps  over- 
turn, Fleury^  and  to  display  his  own  diplomatic  and  nuUtsry 
tslents.  Through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Yintimille,  one  of 
•  Louis  XV .'s  mistresses — for  in  French  affairs  these  creatures 
always  played  a  leading  part — he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
French  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Electoral  Diet  to  be  held 
at  Frankfort,  as  well  as  to  the  Courts  of  all  the  German  Princes. 
Thus  armed  with  the  power  of  mischief^  he  set  off  in  the  spring  of 
1741  on  his  mission  into  Germany. 

>  Smih  M  the  Dnlw  of  I«uwiBboai|;^  the  Home  of  Wurteaiberg,  Ae. 
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France,  the  ancient  ally  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbarh,  had  by 
several  treaties  between  1714  and  1738,  promised  her  aid  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  his  claims  to  the  Austrian  succes- 
fiion,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  heirs  male  in  the  House 
of  Aostria;^  but  these  treaties  bad  been  superseded  by  that  of 
Yieima^  guaranteeing  the  PragmatiQ  Sanction^  signed  NoTem* 
ber  18th,  1738.*  France^  however^  remained  free  to  snpport  the 
election  of  Charles  Albert  as  Emperor ;  but  that  wonld  not  have 
suited  her  views  without  also  investing  him  with  part  of  the  spoils 
of  Austria.*  The  French  Cabinet  had  therefore  projected  a  par- 
tition of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  the  following"  manner : — 
Bavaria  was  to  have  Bohemia,  Upper  Austria,  Tyrol,  and  the 
Breisgau ;  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  to  Ije  as^sigued  ^loravia 
"with  Upper  Silesia,  with  the  royal  title  ;  to  Prussia,  Lower  Silesia; 
to  Spain,  Austiian  Lombardy  ;  while  to  Maria  Theresa  were  to  be 
left  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  Lower  Netherlands,  Austria, 
^tyria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola/ 

Belle-Isle's  mission  was  a  successful  one.  After  visiting  the 
Spuitual  Electors  and  procuring  their  votes  for  Charles  Albert,  he 
proceeded  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  camp  at  MoUwits,  where  he 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  April.  The  camp  was  soon  filled  with 
the  ambassadors  of  other  Powers,  anxious  to  gain  the  support  of 
Frederick  in  the  great  contest  wliich  impended.  In  spite  of  the 
ardent  popular  feeling  in  England  in  favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  it 
was  perceived  that,  after  his  victory  at  Mollwitz,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  concessions  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  Lord 
Hjrndford,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  was 
instructed  to  conciliate  him  at  the  smallest  sacrifice  possible  on 
the  part  of  Austria.  Frederick  himself  was  not  much  inclined  to 
weaken  Austria  for  the  benefit  of  French  policy,  and  still  less  to 
become  himself  dependent  on  France.  Nor  had  he  any  inclination 
to  work  for  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  His  sole  wish  was  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  portion  of  Silesia,  in  whatever  way  that  object 
might  be  best  accomplished.  But  the  high  tone  assumed  by  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who  insisted  that  the  English  and  Dutch 


*  GaH.-n,  TraUSif  t.  Ul  p.  855. 

*  Above,  p.  70. 

*  '*Foam<oii  appnyer  m  candidfttnre 
ii  rempire  lans  ftppuyer  sea  aiitres  pre- 
tentions, au  moius  lians  la  limite  neces- 
gaire  pour  iui  donner  lea  moyens  de  sou- 
temr  la  di|pDit6  impArnb?" — Martin, 
Ht^f.  lie  Fr<n,rr,  t.  xv.  p.  2.11.  That  is, 
having  undertakeu  to  niuku  a  b«>g2Far  an 
Emperor,  WMbody  miiai  be  robMd  to  fit 


him  out. 

*  Garden,  Hi$t,  de*  TrnUfs,  t.  iii.  p.  257. 
In  this  partitimi  nothing  seems  to  be 

rctt-rved  for  Frame  ;  hut,  acc-onlin^  to 
»X'hliiS!ior,  Gtiih.  drt  18.  Jnhrhniuhrtf, 
Th.  ii.  S.  24,  the  Elector,  us  Lui|)eror, 
waa  never  to  demand  baek  the  tuwof  and 
provinces  wliich  slie  iKWHessod  on  the 
lihine,  nor  what  »ht  might  conquer  in  t/te 
yetktriand9.  Cf.  Mensel,  B.  r.  S.  894. 
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ambassadors  should  require  Frederick  totally  to  evacuate  Silesia, 
put  an  end  to  all  negotiation  in  that  quarter.  Neither  Maria 
Theresa  nor  her  minister,  Bartenstein,  could  believe  that  France 
had  any  serious  inteution  of  making  war  upon  her,  and  she  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  moderate  sacrifices  proposed  hy  England. 
All  that  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  offer  was,  to  place  Schwie- 
bus,  Griinberg,  and  Glogan,  for  s  certain  time,  as  pledgee  in  the 
liands  of  Frederick. 

Xhe  King  of  Prussia  was  thus,  almoat  of  necessity,  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  France.  As  the  price  of  his  alliance,  however,  he 
stipulated  that  France  should  bring  two  huge  armies  into  the  field ; 
that  she  should  stir  np  Sweden  to  attack  and  hamper  Bnssia ;  and 
that  she  should  induce  Augustus,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King 
of  Poland,  to  join  the  league.^  For  this  last  purpose,  Belle-Isle 
proceeded  to  tho  Court  of  Dresden .  The  conduct  of  Augustus,  who 
was  entirely  governed  by  his  selfish  and  intriguing  minister  Count 
Briihl,  had  been  wavering  and  cquivoral.  The  Queen  of  Hungary 
had  at  lirst  counted  upon  his  friendship,  and  the  guarantee  which 
he  had  given ;  but  when,  in  spite  of  the  Elector's  warning  to  the 
contrary,  as  one  of  the  Vicars  of  the  Empire  during  the  interreg* 
num,  Frederick  invaded  Silesia,  Augustus,  Ikistead  of  remonstrat- 
ing, displayed  a  wish  to  profit  by  the  oocasiou  at  the  expense  of 
AnsMu  Maria  Theresa  had,  therefore,  found  it  meoessaxy  to  pro- 
pitiate him  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  duchy  of  Cronen, 
which  would  connect  Saxony  with  Poland ;  and  he  had  then  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  her  for  the  maintenance  6f  the  Ptag- 
matio  Sanction.  Kevertheless,  lie  claimed  for  his  son  the  exercise 
of  the  electoral  vote  of  Bohemia,  on  the  ground  that  it  toiild  not 
be  given  by  a  female;  and  he  took  it  very  ill  when  Maria  Theresa, 
to  evade  this  objection,  made  her  husband  Co- Regent,  and  trans- 
ferred the  vote  to  him.^  This  afterwards  served  the  Elector  as  a 
pretext  for  joining  the  Queen's  enemies,  when  he  saw  hen  placed 
in  a  critical  situation  througli  the  interference  of  France,  toi  whose 
policy  he  was  won  by  the  visit  of  Belle-Isle,  and  theprospeot  held 
out  to  him  by  the  Marshal  of  obtaining  Moravia.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  Tbsatt  ov  Ntiifhihbubg  was  another 
motive  with  the  Prussian  King,  besides  Belle-Isle's  success  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  for  joining  France.  / 

From  Dresden,  Belle-Isle  had  proceeded  to  Munich,  wl^re, 

>  Stenzel,  B.  Ir.  S.  137  ft. 

3  Lfhrn  und  Ckaroeter  dt»  Greifm  wm  BriiU  in  veriratitieAm  Sri^m  m 
(1760),  S.  isa  f.  *  Meniel,  B.  v.  a  SS4. 
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towards  the  end  of  May,  1741,  he  had  assisted  at  the  cunclu-ion  of 
a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Bavaria,  at  tlie  palace  of  Xyni])heii- 
burg.'  The  King  of  Spain  pretended  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  * 
and  Bohemia,  by  virtue  of  a  convention  between  Philip  111.  of 
Spain  and  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Gratz.  By  thin  instrument 
Philip  had  ceded  to  the  Archduke,  his  coiuin,  his  claims  to  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  through  his  mother,  Anne,  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian II.,  reserving,  however,  the  rights  of  his  descendants,  in 
case  of  the  extinction  of  Ferdinand's  nude  heirs/  The  Conrt  of 
Spain  was  not^  however^  seriooa  in  advancing  these  antiquated 
pretenaionfl,  which,  indeed,  clashed  with  those  of  Bavaria,  its  new 
ally.  Its  only  aim  was  to  profit  by  the  coiynnctare  by  finding 
some  pretext,  no  matter  what,  to  procure  for  the  Queen's  second 
son,  Don  Philip,  lately  married  to  a  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  an 
establishment  in  Italy,  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  Spain  and 
Bavaria  were  to  enjoy  the  Austrian  spoils,  according  to  the  parti- 
tion already  indicated.  France  made  no  open  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria.  She  retained  the  ajipcarance  of  supporting 
Bavaria  with  auxiliary  troops  and  money,  as  her  ancient  ally,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  King  of  Spaia  promised  to 
pay  the  Elector  12,000  piastres  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of 
5,000  men.^ 

The  aliiance  between  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria  was  soon 
joined  by  other  Powers.  The  King  of  Pnusia  acceded  to  it  through 
a  treaty  concluded  in  the  greatest  secrecy  with  France,  June  5tii. 
France  guaranteed  to  Frederick  Lower  Silesia  and  Breslau,  and  he, 
in  return,  renounced  his  claims  to  Berg  in  favour  of  the  Pktladne 
House  of  Sulzbach,  fiivoured  by  France,  and  promised  his  vote  for 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  the  Impenal  Diet.'  The  King  of 
Poland,  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  also  acceded  to  the  league. 
Charles  Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  renewed  his  pretensions  to 
the  Milanese,  founded  on  the  marriage  contract  of  his  great-great- 
grandfather with  the  Infanta  Catharine,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.* 

To  this  formidable  coalition  Maria  Theresa  could  oppose  only 
a  few  allies.    England  she  regarded  as  the  surest  of  them.  The 

'The  Treaty  of  Nymjphenbure  has  *  Noutmu  Suppl.  ait  Rrctuil,  t.  i.i\72l; 

diii|ifa«red.   It  it  prulmble  that  VnatiM  ftp.  Sumi/cI,  B.  iv.  S.  I3^<. 

WM  not  a  party  to  ic,  bnt  merely  guaran-  *  Kiuikc,  Pn  I'ss.  (•,,-:•  h.  R.  ii.  S.  274  ft", 

teed  it.    Garden,  t.  iii.  p.  254.    France  Flassan,  Ganitn,  and  others,  give  the 

kad  bann  to  MtbaUBae  Bavaria  loiiia  date  of  the  treaty  wrongly  at  July  Sth. 

Booths  beforo.  Cf.  Stenzel,  B.  iv.  S.  14.J. 

*  Koosaet,  U  xv.  p.  6  sqq.  *  Bootwt,  t.  xvi.  p.  a^O. 
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English  people  esponsed  her  cause  with  warmth ;  but^  while  Wal- 
pole's  administration  lasted,  little  was  done  in  her  favour  except 

in  the  way  of  dipluinacy.  George  II.,  being  in  Germany,  had, 
indeed,  concluded  with  her  a  treaty  called  the  Allian«  e  of 
Hancvek  (June  24th,  1 741),  by  which  he  engaged  to  marcli  *),«;>tM) 
Danes  and  (j,UOU  He.^sians  to  lier  succour,  and  to  pay  her  within 
a  year  a  subsidy  of  oOn/XHi/.'  The  States-General,  who  at  that 
period  generally  followed  in  the  track  of  England,  were  also  in 
alliance  with  her ;  but  the  aid  of  these  two  Powers  was  not  for 
the  first  year  or  two  of  much  service  to  her  cause.  The  Pope 
(Clement  XII.)  had  testified  great  joy  at  the  birth  of  Maria 
Theresa^s  son,  the  Archduke  Joseph ;  he  was  ready  to  lend  his 
spiritual  assistance  to  the  Queen,  and  had  in  a  measure  made  Frede- 
rick's  invasion  of  Silesia  an  affair  of  the  Church ;  yet  he  refused 
her  the  loan  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and*  by  raising 
some  pretensions  to  Parma  and  Piacenza,  even  appeared  to  rank 
him&elf  among  her  enemies.  A  better  prospect  seemed  to  open  on 
the  side  of  Kussia.  The  Empress  Anna  had  died  a  few  days  after 
Charlt's  \l.  '  ()ctol)er  27th,  174<>)-  Ivan,  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne,  was  an  infant  of  two  months,  the  son  of  Peter^s  Ln-eat- 
niece,  Anna,"  Princess  of  ^lecklenburg,  who,  in  1730,  had  married 
Anthony  Ulric,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Peveren,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  After  the  death  of  tlie  Empress,  her 
&TOurite,  Biron,  Duke  of  Courland,  had  seized  the  Regency,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  was  overthrown  by  Miinnich  and  the  Princess 
Anna  (November  20th).  Though  Anna  now  became  Begent, 
Miinnich  in  reality  enjoyed  the  supreme  power,  till,  towards  the 
end  of  March,  1741,  she  dismissed  him  as  too  fibvoutable  to 
Prussia.  The  Kegency  of  Anna  lasted  till  December  6th,  1741, 
when  Peter  the  Great's  daughter,  Elizabeth  Petrowna,  contrired 
to  overthrow  her  with  the  aid  of  only  200  private  grenadiers,  and 
l)ecanie  Kmjiress  of  Russia.  Frederick  had  secured  the  neutrality 
of  Kussia  during  his  invasion  of  Silesia  through  Marshal  Miinnich, 
who  detested  the  Austrians  on  account  of  the  Peace  of  Belgrade ; 
but  the  Regent  Anna  had  been  gained  for  Maria  Theresa's  cause 
by  the  handsome  Pole,  Count  Lynar,  and  had  promised  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  Count  Botta,  to  support  his  mistress's  cause 
with  30,000  or  40,000  men.    But  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 


*  Menxeli  AV»m  Gunii.  dtr  Ihvti^chtn, 
B.  T.  8.  S9ft. 

•  Annii  was  flif  (l;inixht<^r  of  Peters 
niece  (Juthanne  Ivunowaa,  tuurricd  tu  the 
Dake  of  Mecklenburg  in  1716.  Ber  ori- 


ginal Chrbtian  nauic  wa^  Klizabeth  Catha- 
rine Christina,  which  vhe  changvMl  lo  Anna 
on  her  conversion  to  the  (irt  t  k  Church  in 
11  Le  Fort,  tip  ilermann,  Gtsch.  Bus*» 
lenitt  B.  ir.  8. 633,  Anm. 
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Mosoovite  Courts  and  sabseqnentlj  the  war  with  Sweden,  pre- 
rented  the  realization  of  this  promise. 

All  being  ready  for  action,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  entered  the 
Austrian  territories  with  his  forces  towards  the  end  of  June,  1741, 

and  beini^-  joined  in  August  by  a  French  army,  lie  occupied  Linz, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  witliout  striking  a  blow.  Here  he 
assumed  the  title  of  an  Austrian  archduke,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  States.  About  the  same  time  the  King  of  Poland 
had  set  in  motion  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  march  through 
Bohemia,  and  take  possession  of  Mora\'ia,  his  allotted  portion.  As 
the  ground  of  his  invasion,  he  proclaimed  that  Maria  Theresa  had 
violated  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  appointing  her  husband  co- 
Regent.  He  also  published  another  manifesto^  in  which  he 
asserted  his  wife's  claims  as  well  as  his  own  to  the  Austrian  in- 
heritance. The  former  rested  on  the  Act  of  Succession  made  hy 
the  Empei^  Leopold  in  1703,  as  already  explained.'  In  his  own 
name  he  claimed  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria,  as  descended 
from  the  ancient  Margrares  of  Meissen,  who,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Hou?e  of  Habenbcrg,  in  1 250,  should  have  reaped  the  Austrian 
successinn,  but  had  boon  excluded  from  it  by  the  usurpation,  first 
of  Ottocar  and  then  of  Eodolj)h  of  Ilab.sburg,  Augustus  also  com- 
plained that  the  House  of  Habsbii!*ir  had  never  fulfilled  its  promise 
to  procure  him  the  succession  of  .1  iilich  and  Cleves,  nor  compen- 
sated him  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Swedes  in  Saxony  in  170G, 
which  would  not  have  happened  had  the  Emperor  fulfilled  his 
treaty  engagements.  He  also  demanded  large  sums  of  money 
owing  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.' 

The  Queen  of  Hungary's  chief  security  lay  in  the  jealousy  which 
her  adversaries  felt  of  one  another^  and  the  bad  understanding 
-which  consequently  prevailed  among  them.  The  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, suspicions  of  the  intentions  of  the  King  of  Poland,  instead 
of  marching  on  Vienna  from  Linz,  turned  to  the  left  and  entered 
Bohemia.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  advanc- 
ing from  the  north,  Prague  was  captured,  November  2iUh  ;  and  a 
few  da3's  after,  Charles  Albert  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia.  Meanwhile  a  French  armv  of  more  than  40,UOO 
men^  under  Marshal  MailleboiSj  had  entered  Westphalia  to  ob- 
aerve  the  Dutch,  who  were  arming,  and  to  threaten  Hanover. 
George  II.  had  got  together  a  considerable  force,  and  waR  pre- 
paring to  enter  Prussia ;  but  the  advance  of  the  French,  as  well 

I  See  abore,  p.  56. 

*  OUenechlager,  Qtmih,  des  Ltterrfffnumf,  ap.  Mental,  B.  r.  S.  S95»  Anm. 
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as  ihe  presence  of  a  Russian  array  on  the  Elbe,  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  purpose.  On  September  27th  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  nentrality,  and  promised  to  give  his  vote  for  the  £lector  ot 
Bavaria  aa  Emperor.  At  the  tame  time,  Maria  Theresa  jna  de* 
prived  of  the  aid  which  she  had  expected  from  Russia,  in  conae- 
qnence  of  Sweden,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  having  declared 
war  against  that  Power.^ 

When  the  part  which  France  meant  to  play  against  her  became- 
at  last  but  too  plain,  Maria  Theresa  wrote  some  touching  letters 
to  Louis  XY.  and  Fleurv.  She  is  even  said  to  have  offered  Louis 
part  of  Flanders  as  the  price  of  his  friendship,  but  without  effect. 
To  her  complaiuts  of  the  infniction  of  the  guarantee  given  in  the 
last  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Fleury  replied  by  a  miserable  subterfuge, 
and  pretended  that  it  supposed  the  clause,  saving  the  rights  of 
a  third  party."  To  this  he  added  another  subtlety.  He  re- 
minded her  that  the  Emperor  had  not  accomplished  the  principal 
ariicle  of  the  treaty,  by  procuring  the  sanction  of  the  States  of 
the  Empire  to  the  definitiye  peace.*  The  French  invasion  had 
struck  Maria  Theresa  like  a  thunderbolt.  To  the  last  moment 
she  had  refused  to  believe  that  the  French  Cabinet  would  be  guilty 
of  so  gross  a  breach  of  fiuth.  Now  eveiything  seemed  to  threaten 
impending  ruin.  She  had  no  allies  but  the  English,  and  they  were 
far  away  ;  .she  had  no  money,  and  scarcely  any  army.  SiUsia  had 
been  ravished  from  her,  and  liuhemia  was  threatened  with  the 
same  fate.  In  this  extremity  of  misfortune  she  turned  her  eyes 
towards  Hungary.  The  House  of  Habsburg  had  but  small  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  that  country.  The  Hungarian  Constitution  had 
been  overthrown  by  her  g^randfather,  Leopold,  who  had  converted 
it  from  an  elective  into  an  hereditary  Monarchy,^  and  many  a  Hun- 
garian noble  preserved  in  the  recesses  of  his  ohftteau  the  portrait 
of  some  ancestor  veiled  with  black  crape,  whose  head  had  fiedlen 
by  the  Austrian  axe.  Maria  Theresa  had,  indeed,  attempted  some 
amends.  At  her  coronation,  in  the  preceding  May,  she  had  taken 
the  famous  oath  of  King  Andrew  II.,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Hungarians;  omitting  only,  with  ihe  consent  of  the  Diet,  the 
clause  which  allowed  armed  resistance  against  the  Sovereign. 
The  Hungarians,  as  we  have  said,  had  recognized  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and,  though  their  ancient  customs  excluded  females  from 
the  throne,  they  had  proclaimed  ]^Iaria  Theresa  after  her  corona- 
tion as  their  Kinrj  (June  25th).  Among  this  gallant  but  restlesa 
people,  she  sought  a  refuge  on  the  approach  of  her  enemies.  Ac- 

*  Ohknachkgw,  I,  c.        *  Gaiden,!.  ifi.  p.  S57.         *  Sm  vol  iU.  p.  386. 
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•cording"  to  the  well-known  story,  she  a])]ie;ir('{l  before  the  Diet  at 
Pressburg  clothed  in  mourning,  with  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  upon 
her  head  and  the  sword  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary  at  her  girdle.  In 
this  costume  she  presented  to  the  assembly  her  little  son,  whom 
she  carried  in  her  arms,  telling  them  that  she  had  no  longer  any 
hope  for  her  own  safety,  and  that  of  lier  familj,  bat  in  their  valour 
and  fidelity ;  when  the  chief  Magyars^  moved  by  the  sight  of  bo 
much  beauty  and  majesty  in  distress^  at  these  touching  words 
drew  their  labres^  crying  enthosiaatically,  "  Moriamur  pro  rege 
iMw^o  Maria  Theresa"^    Modem  researches  have  shown  that 
the  more  romantic  details  of  this  story,  like  so  many  others  in 
history,  have  either  been  imagined  or  compressed  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  from  the  proceedings  of  two  or  three  days,  into  one  strik- 
ing dramatic  scene.   What  is  really  noble  and  chivalrous  in  the 
story,  however,  consists,  not  in  these  extrinsic  and  theatrical  in- 
cidents, but  in  the  fact  that  the  gallant  Magyars  were  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  loyal  devotion  by  the  misfortunes  of  their 
young  and  beautiful  Queen.    In  reply  to  her  appeal,  the  Diet 
unanimously  voted  the  "  Insurrection  of  the  nobles,""^  or  levoe  en 
ma$9e  of  30,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  besides  20,<)r)0  recruits  for 
the  regular  army.     Whole  hordes  of  Croats,  Pandonrs,  Red- 
mantles,  and  other  tribes  dependent  on  Hungary,  flew  to  arms  for 
the  Queen,  led  by  snoh  fisunoas  partisan  chiefs  as  Mentael,  Trenk, 
Barraklan,  and  others.  Including  these  tribes  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  must  have  provided  at  least  100,000  men.  The  Tyroleae 
also  rose  almost  in  a  mass.  The  ill-advised  march  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  into  Bohemia  afforded  time  to  prepare  and  arm  these 
levies.    During  ^laria  Theresa^s  retreat  at  Pressburg,  her  fortune 
seemed  to  lie,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  ii., 
who,  with  a  superior  force,  was  separated  only  by  the  Neisse  from 
tlie  sole  army  which  she  held  in  the  field,  and  threatened  it  with 
an  immediate  attack.     In  these  circumstances  she  listened  to  the 
advice  of  the  English  Ambassador  to  conciliate  the  Prussian  King 
by  some  concessions.    Frederick  had  promised  France  and  Ba- 
varia to  do  nothing  without  their  concurrence,  and,  therefore,  he 
would  not  commit  himself  by  any  written  engagements.    But  at 
the  Castle  of  Elein-Schnellendorf,  and  in  the  presence  of  Lord 

•  '"Let  us  die  for  our  A-i/iy,  Maria  Arch<luke  .Joseph  did  not  arrive  at  PrvM 

nwresa."   The  proceedings  of  the  Hun-  burg  till  nine  (fays  «ft«r  h&i  mother  had 

Srian  Difts  wppp  conducted  in  Latin.  demancled  the  **  Insurreotinn  ;  **  and  at 

•tint  3iiaiiath  has  shown,  in  his  ircsch.  the  second  as:>emblj  he  was  carried  nut 

de$  Mir.  KaisertHaatet  (B.  r.  8. 1 1  f.),  that  by  his  nodier  but  bf  his  ntUM.  Nor 

the  taFc      c'>tnp")tind»-'d.  from  the  events  were  any  swords  drawn, 
of  beptexuber  ilch  and  2l9t.    The  little        *  Die  adtlige  iMurrection, 
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Hyndford^  he  came  to  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  Austrian, 
generals,  Neuperg  and  Lentulus,  that  he  would  content  himself 
with  Lower  Silesia^  with  the  addition  of  the  town  of  Neisse;  from 
which^  after  a  little  sham  fightings  the  Aostrians  were  to  retire 
mmiolested.  Frederick  required  that  the  agreement  should  be 
kept  a  profound  secret^  and  the  draft  of  it  bore  only  the  sigfnature 
of  Lord  Hyndford.^  A  definitive  treaty  was  to  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible, before  the  end  of  the  year. 

After  this  convention,  Frederick  expressed  the  liveliest  interest 
for  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  yet  he  broke  it  in  a  nioutli,  and  per- 
haps liad  never  intended  to  observe  it.^  Indeed,  one  might  almost 
suspect  that  his  object  was  merely  to  get  possession  of  Neisse  and 
Upper  Silesia,  without  having  to  light  for  them.  Tlie  teiiour  of 
the  twelfth  article,  which  empowered  part  of  the  Prussian  army  to 
take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  Silesia^  seems  to  £Ebvour  this  sup- 
position. A  few  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  on. 
the  pretext  that  the  secret  had  not  been  kept,  Frederick  renewed, 
his  connection  with  the  anti- Austrian  party  by  a  secret  alliance 
with  Saxony  and  Bavaria  at  Frankfort  (November  1st),  and  by 
anotiier  Treaty  of  Guarantee  with  the  latter  Power  at  Breslau 
(November  4th)  j  by  which  the  Elector,  as  King  of  Bohemia,  ceded 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  400,000  dollars,  the  county  of  Glatz, 
although  it  was  not  yet  conquered.  Meanwhile  the  Austrian  s,^ 
after  a  few  mock  engagements^  had  surrendered  Neisse  to  the 
Prussians  and  evacuated  Silesia ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Prussians  occupied  Troppau,  and  even  entered  Moravia^ 
During  these  events  the  Franco-Bavaiian  and  baxon  armies  had 
marched  upon  Prague,  as  already  related. 

The  Imperial  election  was  now  approaching.  The  Electoral 
Diet  having  assembled  at  Frankfort  in  January,  1742,  on  the ' 
24th  of  that  month  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  unanimously  chosen 
King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  Elect.  The  Electors  who  be- 
longed to  the  alliance.  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Cologne,  were  of 
course  in  his  &vour;  the  Palatine  was  his  cousin ;  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  G^rge  II.,  as  we  have  said,  had  bound  himself  by 
treaty  to  vote  for  Charles  Albert;  those  of  Mentas  and  Treves  had 

*  TIm  Conrentiaa  it  in  Oftrden,  t.  iii.  troavait  k  Fresbourg,  ae  flatutnt  que  le 

p.  862  sq.  Koi  ret^ardcrait  des  ]x»tiq>nrlprs  comrne 

•  His  own  History  lends  some  con-  dt'S  traite^j  de  paix,  lui  ecnvit  demandant 
finmtion  to  this  view,  where  he  styles  the  sa  voix  pour  I'^leetiioii  k  TEmpire.  La 
Convention  a pourparler,"  and  lauirhs  rcjKjnse  fut  oblijj^ante,  mai.s  t^^n^ue  dans 
at  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  (Maria  Therosa^H  un  style  obscur  et  si  embrouilel  4ue  Tau- 
hiMlMiid)  for  beine  so  simpl«  as  to  oon-  tanr  mdne  n'y  eomprefMit  rkn.^—But.  tU 
iideinit.  **Le  &  de  Lomiiie,qai8e  imm  Ilmyw,  cfa.  iL  sub  fin. 
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been  compelled  to  do  so  bj  the  threats  of  Belle-Isle.    In  order 

to  render  the  election  unanimous,  and  also  apparently  to  avoid 
recoguizing  Maria  Theresa  as  the  lawful  possessor  of  iJuht'iiiia,' 
the  Electoral  Cullei^t*  liad  excluded  the  vote  of  that  Kinirdom. 
The  new  Emperor  was  crowiii'd  February  12th,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.  But  at  the  moment  when  he  had  atttiincd 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  his  fortune  began  to  turn.  Maria 
Theresa's  Huncranan  forces  were  now  in  motion ;  20,000  men, 
with  the  addition  of  drafts  iirom  the  Lombard  garrisons,  under 
General  Khevenhiller,  recovered  Upper  Austria  in  January.  A 
Franco-Bavarian  corps,  under  Count  S^gur  and  General  Minucci, 
surrendered  Linz  by  capitulation  on  the  24th  of  that  month. 
Another  Austrian  army,  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  aug- 
mented by  the  troops  withdrawn  from  Silesia,  after  the  Convention 
of  Klein-Schnellendorf,  which  thus  proved  of  temporary  advan- 
tage to  ^faria  Theresa,  entered  l^ohemia.  Khevenliiller,  rein- 
forced by  0,000  Croats  who  had  penetrated  through  Tyrol,  in- 
vaded Bavaria  in  February,  and  took  possession  of  Munich  on 
the  13th,  only  a  few  days  after  Charles  YII.'s  election  had  been 
celebrated  in  that  capital. 

On  the  other  hand  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  advancing  in 
Moravia.  Olmutz  was  taken,  December  26th.  A  Pruiaiaa  division 
which  had  been  despatched  into  Bohemia  subdued  the  town  and 
county  of  Glats,  with  the  exception  of  the  castle,  in  January, 
1742.  When  the  Austrians  were  penetrating  into  Bavaria, 
Frederick  saw  the  necessity  of  making  a  diversion  by  marching 
upon  Vicuua,  in  conjunction  with  a  French  and  a  Saxon  corps. 
But  dissension  was  already  springing  up  among  the  allies. 
Augustus  III.,  or  rather  his  minister,  I^riihl,^  was  lukewarm  in 
prosecuting  a  war  from  which  Saxony  was  to  derive  but  little 
benefit  in  comparison  with  Prussia.  He  excused  himself  from 
furnishing  heavy  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Briinn  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  money,  although  only  a  little  before  Augustus  had 
given  400,000  dollars  for  a  large  green  diamond  1  At  Znaym  the 
Sszons  refused  to  march  further  southwards.  A  body  of  5,000 
Phusians  pushed  on,  and  a  party  of  their  hussars  showed  them- 
selves at  Stockerau,  only  about  twenty  miles  from  Vienna.  This 
sdvance  caused  10,000  Austrians  to  be  recalled  from  Bavaria,  and 
arrested  Khevenhiller's  further  progress  towards  the  west.  But 

'  Menzel,  Nturt  Gtck,  der  JkuUcktn,  tliat  nt  one  of  tlie  i-onsultation.s  Briilil  pot 

B.  T.     302.  rid  of  the  King  by  telling  him  that  the 

*  IMoriclu  who  w«nt  to  DrMden  to  opent  was  about  to  h^ffiaV—Hiit,  d«  men 

•cttle  Um  plsa  of  the  oampsign,  nlatea  Timpf,  eh.  ir. 
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fhe  ill  sapport  wlucH  Frederick  met  with  from  his  allies  and  the 
approach  of  the  Aastrian  and  Hnngarian  forces^  compelled  him  to 
evacuate  Morayia  with  all  his  army  and  to  retreat  into  Bohemia. 

Cnrin^  this  march  negotiations  went  on  under  the  mediation  of 
Lord  Hyudt'ord  tor  a  peace  between  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa. 
The  latter,  however,  woidd  concede  nothing;  a  bitter  spirit  was 
engendered,  and  Frederick  resolved  to  settle  their  differences  by 
the  arbitrament  of  u  battle  with  his  pursuers ;  which  took  place 
on  May  17th  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Czaslau.  The  Austrians, 
commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  had  slightly  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  nnmbersj  but  Frederick  was  much  superior  in 
artillery.  After  a  long  and  hard-fought  battle,  the  Austriaiis 
retired  in  good  order  behind  Czaslau,  where  Frederick  forbore  to 
pnrsoe  them. 

This  victory  was  hailed  by  the  Emperor  as  a  fortunate  event ; 
bat  Frederick  had  resolved  once  more  to  change  sides,  and  the 
negotiations  with  the  Conrt  of  Vienna  were  renewed.    He  had 

now  exhausted  the  greater  part  of  his  father's  hoards,  and  he  was 
discontented  with  and  suspicious  of  his  allies.  He  had  discovered 
that  Cardinal  Fleury  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Court 
of  \  ienua,  and  that  the  French  Court  was  willing  that  Sweden, 
in  a  peace  vnth  Russia,  .should  be  compensated  at  the  expense  of 
his  Pomeranian  dominions.^  Maria  Theresa  on  her  side  had  been 
induced  by  the  English  minister  to  make  larger  concessions. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  con- 
cluded at  Breslau^  June  11th,  1742,  and  were  followed  by  the 
definitive  Tsiatt  of  Biblik,  July  28th.'  By  the  preliminaries 
Prussia  was  to  obtain  both  Lower  and  Upper  Silesia,  except  tiie 
principality  of  Teschen,  the  town  of  Troppau,  and  the  district 
beyond  the  Oppa  and  in  the  mountains;  also,  the  county  of  Glatz. 
But  these  concessions  were  somewhat  curtailed  in  the  definitive 
peace.  Frederick  refused  to  give  any  active  aid  to  the  Austrian 
cause,  and  stipulated  only  for  his  neutrality.  George  11.,  both 
as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  the  Kiuir  of  Denmark,  the  States- General,  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  tlie  King  of  Poland  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  were 
included  in  the  peace ;  the  last,  however,  only  on  condition  that  he 
should,  within  sixteen  days  after  formal  notice,  separate  his  troops 
from  the  French  army  and  withdraw  them  from  Bohemia. 
Augustus  III.  hesitated  not  to  avail  himself  of  this  article^  and 

'  Menxel,  B.  v.  S.  305. 

*  Bonnet,  t.  xritL  pp.  27,  S3 }  Wenek.  t.  I  pp.  734,  799. 
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Teconciled  himself  with  Austria  by  reciprocal  declarations,  withont 
any  regular  treaty.  Goorure  II.  guaranteed  the  preliminaries  of 
Brcslau  bv  an  Act  signed  at  Kensin'^tou,  June  21-th,  1742  :  and 
in  the  f«)llowing  Xovcmber,  Great  Britain,  Pru>>ia,  and  the 
States- General  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  by  the  Treaty  of 
^Westminster,* 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements  the  French^  under  Belle- 
lale^  dephTed  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Saxons^  were  foroed  hy 
the  mancenyres  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  to  shut  themselves  np  in 
Fragne,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  the  Anstrians  under  Connt 
Konigseck.  Prague  was  bombarded  by  the  Austrians  on  August 
19th ;  but  the  approach  of  Maillebois  with  the  French  army  of 
WestphaHa  compelled  them  to  raise  the -siege  and  attack  Maille- 
bois, whom  they  drove  with  considerable  loss  into  Bavaria.  Here, 
however,  he  obtained  some  compensation  for  his  failure  in  Bo- 
hemia. Having  joined  Field-Marshal  Seckendorf,  who  had  quitted 
the  Austrian  service  for  that  of  Cliarles  VII.,  their  united  forces 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Au^rians  and  Hungarians  from  Bavaria 
before  the  close  of  the  year  11p42.  ■  After  Mailleljois's  retreat  the 
Austrians  had  again  blockaded  Prague.  But  Belle- Isle  succeeded 
in  escaping  with  16,000  men  on  the  night  of  December  15th, 
and  afler  unspeakable  snfiPerings,  during  a  ten  days'  march  in  a 
rigorous  season^  he  arriTed^  though  with  great  loss^  at  Eger^  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Hence  he  reached  France 
early  in  1743«  with  only  12,000  men,  the  remnants  of  60,000 
witii  whom  he  had  begun  the  campaign.  The  small  garrison 
which  he  had  left  in  Prague  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation, 
December  26th. 

The  fortunes  of  Maria  Theresa  in  other  fjuu iters  had  been  as 
favourable  as  she  might  reasonably  have  antici])ated.  In  Italy, 
the  KinLT  "f  Sardinia  had  been  detached  from  tlie  eonfederacv  of 
her  enemies.  Alarmed  by  tlie  arrival  of  large  S])anish  armies  in 
lualy,  Charles  Emanuel  signed  a  convention,  February  1st,  1742,  by 
whick  he  agreed  to  aid  tiie  Queen  of  Hungary  in  defending  the 
duchies  of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Piacenza ;  reserving,  however,  to 
some  fntare  time  his  own  pretensions  to  the  Milanese.^  Towards 
the  end  of  1741,  15,000  •Spaniards  entered  the  Tuscan  ports, 
and,  in  Januaty,  1742,  further  reinforcements  landed  in'  the  Gulf 
of  Spesia.  The  Spanish  fleet  which  conveyed  them  was  accom- 
panied by  a  French  one ;  an  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Haddock, 

■  RoujMt,  Ibid.  p.  45  $  Weack,  t.  t.         *  JbiiL  p.  8»  j  Weack,  Ibid.  p.  679. 
p.  640. 
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was  also  in  those  waters ;  bnt  tbe  French  admiral,  having  given 
Haddock  notice  that  if  the  Spaniards  were  attacked  he  should 
assist  them^  the  English  admiral^  who  did  not  feel  himself  a  match 
for  both,  retired  into  Port  Mahon.^  It  is  said,  however,  that  hia 

object  in  not  attacking  the  Spaniards  was  to  make  the  King  of 
Sardinia  feel  his  danger  and  altoi-  his  politics.  The  Spaniards 
iukK  r  Mnutemar  were  joined  hy  some  Neapolitan  troops  under  tlie 
Duke  of  C'astropignano.  The  Spaniards  had  for  their  allies  Xa]->le3 
and  ^lodena  ;  all  the  other  Italian  potentates  had  declared  their 
neutrality,  and  among  them  even  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  the  view  of  preserving  his  dominions. 
The  Italian  rnmpaiirn  of  1742  proved,  however,  altogether  unim- 
portant. The  English  fleet,  appearing  before  ^Naples,  compelled 
Don  Carlos,  by  a  threat  of  bombardment,  to  declare  his  neutrality 
(Angnst  20th) .  The  Infant  Don  Philip  and  the  Count  de  61ime» 
having  entered  Ph)vence  with  13,000  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  Piedmont  by  way  of  Nice ;  bnt  being  repulsed,  iL  i  y 
entered  Savoy  by  St.  Jean  Maurienne,  and  occupied  Chambery 
early  in  September.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  month, 
however,  on  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  CJeueral 
Schulenburg,  they  hastily  evacuated  Savoy.  The  Spaniards  and 
Xeapolitans  in  Lonibardy  were  repulsed  by  the  Austrians,  who 
entered  the  Modenese,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  into  the  Pontifical 
States.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  attack  of  Sweden  upon  liussia, 
undertaken  in  an  evil  hour,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  had 
resulted  only  in  disaster  to  the  Swedes.  But  in  order  to  explain 
this,  we  must  for  a  moment  interrupt  the  narrative,  and  briefly 
advert  to  the  history  of  the  Swedish  nation. 

The  treaties  by  which  the  great  Northern  War  had  been  oon- 
cluded  seemed  to  have  placed  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  This  was  reaUy 
the  case  with  Denmark,  where  the  wise  and  paternal  government 
of  Frederick  IV.,  who  died  in  1730,  and  of  his  successor.  Christian 
was,  during  many  years,  almost  solely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  preserving  the  peace  and  increasing  and  consolidating  the 
national  prosperity.  Sweden,  liowovcr,  ntlo})ted  a  ditlerent  line  of 
policy.  She  could  not  diu'^cst  the  losses  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
Treaty  ot  .Nystadt,and  the  war  in  which  the  question  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  had  embroiled  Europe  seemed  to  present  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  avenge  her  injuries. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  form  of  government  which  had 
*  Com,  i^pmifA  Sourhtnu,  vol.  iti.  p.  881. 
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been  adopted  in  Sweden  since  the  revolution  of  1719^'  rendered 
her  peculiarly  unfit  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  new  constitution 

had  been  principally  the  work  of  Count  Arved  Horn,  one  of  the 
ciucts  of  the  old  nuljiliiy.  Horn  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
arbitrary  absoluteness  with  which  Charles  XI.  and  Charles  XII. 
had  reiofned  :  but  he  introduced  in  its  stead  only  the  ahu-e  of 
popular  freedom  clothed  in  legal  forms.  King  Frederick  1.,  the 
husband  of  Ulrica  Eleanora,  who  was  also  reigning  Landgrave  of 
Hesse- Casael^  bad  neither  talent  nor  resolution  to  oppose  these 
innovations^  but  tamely  sabmitted  to  all  the  dictates  of  the 
oHgarchj.  It  was  not  he  that  governed,  but  the  Council,  or  rather 
that  member  of  it  who,  as  President  of  the  Chancery,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministxy.  The  Council  itself,  however,  whose  mem- 
bers were  elected  by  a  deputation  from  which  the  fourth  ^tate, 
or  that  of  the  peasants,  was  excluded,  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Diet.  To  this  committee,  from 
which  it  received  its  instructions,  and  which  had  the  power  of 
retaining  it  or  dismissing  it  from  office,  the  Council  was  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  its  proceedings  from  one  Diet  to  another. 
The  real  power  of  the  State,  therefore,  was  vested  in  the  Secret 
Committee,  which  consisted  of  iOU  members ;  of  whom  fifty  be- 
longed to  the  Order  of  the  Nobles,  twenty-five  to  the  clergy, 
and  twenty-five  to  the  burgher  class.  The  Order  of  the  Peasants 
was  here  also  excluded.  Such  a  constitution,  of  course,  threw  the 
chief  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  This  class,  the  minority 
of  which  consisted,  as  in  Poland,  of  impoverished  &milies  with 
lofty  pretensions,  whilst  it  thus  tyrannized  at  once  over  king  and 
people,  was  itself  the  slave  of  its  ptoions  and  the  sport  of  fiiotion. 
The  heads  of  the  different  parties  sold  themselves  to  foreign 
Powers,  which  sought  either  to  retain  Sweden  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness or  to  make  her  the  tool  of  their  o^vn  interests.  The  two 
chief  factions  were  led  by  Counts  Horn  and  Gyllenborg.  Till  the 
year  17;i-l-,  Gyllenborg 's  faction  had  inclined  to  Kussia,  that  of 
Uorn  to  France ;  but  at  the  Diet  of  that  year  they  changed  sides, 
and  in  June,  1735,  Gyllenborg  persuaded  the  Secret  Committee 
to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Subsidies  with  the  Court  of  Versailles.* 
.Count  Horn,  however,  having  shortly  after  brought  about,  through 
his  intrigues,  an  alliance  with  Kussia,  France  refused  to  ratify. 
The  poorer  nobility,  a  numerous  body,  whose  chance  of  bettering 
themselves  lay  only  in  war,  and  many  of  whom  served  in  the 
French  army,  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  Bang's  love  of 

'  See  VqL  111.  p.  531.  *  BooiMt,  Beeueii,  U  xviii.  SuppL  p.30S. 
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peftce^  and  now  added  their  weight  to  the  Gjllenborg  partjr.  It 
waa  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  foment  the  hatred  of 
the  Swedes  against  Bnssiai  with  the  view  of  prodndng  a  war, 

which  seemed  to  be  the  surest  means  of  re-establishing  the 
roval  autliontv.  Since  the  late  revolution,  Sweden  had  become 
almost  a  nullity,  because  the  least  warlike  movement  required  the 
convocation  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  hence,  under  this 
system  of  government,  the  alliance  of  Sweden  was  almost  useless 
to  France.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  together  with  Den- 
mark and  Russia,  favoured  a  state  of  things  which  seemed  to  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  peace — an  assumption,  however,  which 
the  sequel  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

After  a  few  years  Count  Horn  was  driven  from  office  bj  the 
Secret.  Committee,  composed  almost  wholly  of  members  of  the 
Gyllenborg  faction ;  but  the  war  and  peace  &ctions,  or  the  par- 
tisans of  France  and  Russia,  continued  to  exist;  and  in  their 
disputes  at  the  Diet  of  1738  they  reciprocally  bestowed  upon  each 
other  the  nicknames  of  Hats  and  Niijhtcaps.  The  conquest  of 
Livouia  was  the  object  of  the  Hats,  or  war  party,  who,  in  Xo- 
vember,  iloS,  eftected  a  treaty  with  France  for  an  alliance  of  ten 
years,  during  three  consecutive  years  of  which  France  waa  to 
furnish  an  annual  subsidy  of  :3<)0,<Miii  crowns.^  A  brutal  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  Government  envenomed  the  hostility  of 
the^a^^  against  that  Power.  The  more  extended  political  rela* 
tions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  eighteenth  century,  chiefly 
through  Peter  the  Great  and  the  appearance  of  Russia  as  a  first- 
rate  Power,  now  embraced  Europe  through  its  whole  extent. 
Nations  which  had  formerly  been  almost  ignorant  of  one  anoth^s 
existence,  or,  at  all  events,  profoundly  indifferent  to  one  another's 
policy,  now  found  themselves  brought  into  contact  by  common 
interests  and  sympathies.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
touching  Sweden  on  the  north  and  Turkey  on  the  south,  had 
united  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Osmanli  against  a  common 
aggressor;  and  the  Swedish  (Joveriiinent  had  perceived  that  the 
aid  and  fiiendship  of  the  vSublime  Porte  would  be  of  essential 
service  to  it  in  any  contest  with  Russia.  In  January,  1737,  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  had  been  concluded  with  the  Porto  ;  ^  and  in 
the  following  year  Major  Malcolm  Sinclair  was  despatched  to 
Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Subsidies. 

These  negotiations  had  excited  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
the  Russian  Government,  which  was  then  at  war  with  the  Porte. 

1  Wfloelr,  Cod,  j'ur.  g.nee,t,iL  p.  1.  *  IM.  t.  i.  (W  471. 
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In  order  to  learn  the  object  of  them  it  was  determined  to  waylay 
and  murder  Sinclair,  and  to  seize  his  despatches,  and  the  consent 
of  the  Kinof  of  Poland's  Ministry,  as  well  as  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna,  was  obtained  to  any  act  of  violence  which  might  be  peiv 
petrated  on  Sinclair  during  his  jonrney.  On  his  refeom  from  Con- 
stantinople, in  June,  1738,  he  was  tracked  and  pursued  through 
Poland  by  some  Russian  officers ;  bnt  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached 
Silesia  tbat  they  found  a  convenient  opportunity  to  attack  him. 
The  Austrian  magistrates  at  Breslan  gave  them  a  warrant  to 
pursue  him;  he  was  overtaken  near  Ghruneberg,  dragged  from  his 
carriage  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  he  was  shot  and  his 
de3pat<?hes  seized.  These,  after  they  had  been  duly  read  by  the 
Russian  officials,  were  transmitted  to  Gyllenborg,  who  then  Ulled 
the  post  of  Swedish  Yice-Chancellor,  by  the  Hamburg  post,  in  a 
well-sealed  and  apparently  original  packet.  One  Couturier,  how- 
ever, who  had  accompanied  Sinclair  on  liis  journey,  aud  who,  on 
his  arrival  at  Dresden,  had,  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador in  that  capital,  been  confined  for  a  short  period  at  Sonnen- 
stein,  on  his  arrival  at  Stockholm,  in  August,  related  all  that  had 
happened.^  The  Russian  Empress  Anna,  in  a  circular  to  the 
foreign  ministers,  disdaimed  all  knowledge  of  this  barbarous 
violation  of  international  law;  the  murderers  of  Sinclair  were 
banished  into  Siberia,  probably  in  order  that  they  might  not 
betray  the  real  secret;  and  they  were  not  released  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth.  Bnt  the  fate  of  Sinchnr  routed  in  Sweden 
a  cry  for  vengeance  which  re-echoed  through  the  Sangdom.  The 
Hatii  seized  the  occasion  to  lash  the  old  national  hatred  of  the 
Swedes  against  the  Russians  into  fury.  Towards  the  end  of  1739 
a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  with  tlie  Porte ;  preparations 
were  made  for  an  attack  upon  Russia,  and  troops  were  despatched 
into  Finnland  ;  but  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  which  enabled  Russia 
to  march  80,000  men  to  Finnland,  and  the  earnest  dissuasions 
of  France  from  a  war  from  which  Sweden  could  deriTO  no 
advantage,  induced  the  Swedish  Government  to  postpone  the 
hour  of  vengeance. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  seemed 
to  offiar  a  &vourable  opportunity  for  attacking  Russia.  France, 
as  we  have  said,  in  order  to  divert  the  Russian  forces,  now  ex- 
horted the  Swedish  €rovernment  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and, 
by  encouraging  the  plans  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  against  the 
government  of  the  infant  Czar  Ivan,  and  the  Regent  Anna,  his 

'  Uermann,  Guch,  Russiiutd*,  B.  iv.  S.  600  f. 
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mother,  endeavoured  to  embarrass  the  Russian  Govcrmneiit. 
An  extraordinary  Diet,  convoked  at  Stockhohn,  declared  war 
against  Russia,  August  4th,  17  U.  The  Swedish  manifest  charged 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  with  violatiug  the  Peace  of  Xystiidt, 
interfering  with  the  Swedish  constitution,  especially  as  regarded 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  Livonia,  excluding  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke 
of  Holstein-Grottorp  from  the  Russian  throne,  and  finally,  with 
causing  the  assassination  of  Major  Sinclair.^  The  ohject  of 
Sweden  was  to  reconquer  the  boundaries  which  she  had  pos- 
sessed* in  1700.  But  tiie  dominant  party  took  not  the  proper 
steps  to  insure  success.  Finnland,  the  destined  theatre  of  war, 
was  unprovided  with  troops  and  magazines ;  and  General  Lowen- 
haupt,  to  whom  the  chief  command  was  intrusted,  had  neither 
military  kuowledge  nor  experience.  The  hopes  of  a  diversion  by 
the  Ottoman  Porto  were  frustrated,  and  even  tho  expectations 
founded  on  the  French  alliance  proved  exaggerated. 

AYe  shall  not  pursue  the  details  of  the  war  which  ensued, 
which  was  shamefully  conducted  through  the  selfishness  of  the 
Swedish  oligarchy.  It  was  interrupted  for  two  or  three  months 
by  an  armistice  consequent  on  the  revolution,  which,  in  December, 
174] ,  placed  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Russia.  The  Empress  Anna  might 
haye  ruled  without  control,  and  probably  have  transmitted  the 
throne  to  her  son  Ivan,  had  Elizabeth  been  left  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  her  sensual  propensities.  Elizabeth  indulged  with- 
out concealment  or  restraint  in  amours  with  subalterns,  and  even 
privates  of  the  guard  whose  barracks  lay  near  her  residence ;  she 
was  addicted,  like  them,  to  strong  drink,  and  had  entirely  gained 
their  favour  by  her  good  humour  and  joviality.  Her  indolence 
made  her  utterly  averse  to  business.  She  would  never  have 
thought  of  encumbering  herself  with  tho  care  of  government 
had  she  not  been  restricted  in  her  amusements,  reproved  for  her 
behaviour,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  threatened  with  a  com- 
pulsory marriage  with  the  ugly  and  disagreeable  Anthony  Ulrich, 
of  Brunswick  Bevm,  brother  of  the  Regent's  husband.  At  the 
instigation^  and  with  the  money,  of  the  French  ambassador.  La 
Ch^tardie,  a  revolution  was  effected,  in  which  Lestocq,  a  surgeon, 
son  of  a  French  Plrotestant  settled  in  Hanover,  and  one  of  Eliza^ 
beth's  friends,  was  the  chief  agent.  In  the  night  of  December 
5th,  174-1,  Elizabeth  was  escorted  by  about  a  hundred  soldiers  of 
>  Buscbing,  Magaziv^  ap.  Koch  et  ^cUbll,  Hi»t,  det  TraittSf  t.  xiii.  p.  340. 
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tlie  guard;  who  had  prerionsly  secured  the  officer  of  the  watch, 

to  the  Winter  Palace,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
soldiery.  The  Empress,  her  son  Ivan,  and  his  sister,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Government  were  arrested  by  their  own  sentinels, 
and  by  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  revolution  was  accom- 
plished. The  Empress  and  her  husband  were  conducted  under 
custody  from  one  place  to  another;  while  the  unfortunate  Ivan 
was  thrown  into  a  wretched  dungeon,  and  treated  as  an  idiot. 
Marshal  Mimnich,  Ostermann^  and  others  were  banished  to 
Siberia. 

Elizabeth^  in  the  manifest  which  she  published  on  the  -day  of 
her  accession^  declared  that  the  throne  belonged  to  her  by  right 
of  hirtk,  in  face  of  the  celebrated  ukase,  issued  by  her  fkther  in 

1722,  which  empowered  the  reigning  Sovereign  to  name  his 
successor;^  and  her  whole  reign  promised  to  be  a  Muscovite 
reacti(3n  airainst  the  principles  of  reform  and  progress  adopted 
by  Peter  the  (ireat.  On  communicating  her  accession  to  the 
•Swedish  Government,  she  expressed  her  desire  for  peace,  and 
her  wish  to  restore  matters  to  the  footing  on  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt.  The  Swedes,  who  took 
credit  for  having  helped  the  reyolution  which  raised  her  to  the 
throne^  demanded  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Empress  the  resti- 
tution of  all  Finnland,  with  the  town  of  Wiboig  and  part  of 
Garelia ;  but  Elizabeth^  with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to 
cede  none  of  the  conquests  of  her  father,  would  consent  to  nothing 
furthf-r  tlian  the  re-establishment  of  the  Peace  of  Nystiidt.  On 
the  renewal  of  the  war  the  Swedes  were  again  unsuccessful  in 
every  encounter.  General  Bous(|uet,  who  had  succeeded  Lowen- 
haupt,  cashiered  for  iiicajiacity  and  afterwards  beheaded,  con- 
cluded a  disgraceful  capitulation  with  the  liussians,  September 
4th,  1742,  by  which  ten  Finnish  regiments  were  disarmed^  and 
the  Swedish  regiments  permitted  to  return  home  only  on  con- 
dition of  abandoning  all  Finnland. 

These  events  spread  consternation  throughout  Sweden.  Peace 
was  now  earnestly  desired^  and  the  Diet  was  summoned  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  situation  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Swedish  Queen,  Ulrica 
Eleanora,  who,  in  spite  of  her  close  affinity  with  ^e  House  of 
Holstein,  was  always  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  had  died,  November 
23rd,  1741  ;  and  the  Diet,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  resolved  to  name  her  nephew,  Charles  Peter  Ulric, 
Doke  of  Holstein- Gottorp,  to  the  succession  of  the  Swedish 

*  See  Tol.  iiL  p.  74. 
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tlurone.  But  Elizabeth  had  higher  views  for  that  ycmng  prince. 
Before  the  arriral  of  the  Swedish  deputies  at  St.  Petersbnrgy 
she  had  declared  him  Orand  Dnke  and  heir  presumptiye  of  the 
Rnssian  throne^  and  he  publicly  embraced  the  Greek  confession  of 

faith. 

At  this  periocl  Russia  n-newed  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
with  a  view  to  the  pri'servation  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
and  especially  that  of  the  Xorth.  By  the  Treaty  of  Moscow,  De- 
cember 11th,  17  12,  tlie  two  Bowers  wore  reci})rocally  to  help  and 
advise  each  other  in  their  wars,  except  those  which  Russia  might 
wage  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  East,  or  those  which 
England  might  be  carrying  on  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  in. 
Italy.  The  Kings  of  Polandand  Pmssiaand  the  States-General  were 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty**  This  alliance  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  Swedish  Govemment^and  caused  them  to  throw 
their  eyes  upon  Denmark,  as  the  only  Power  which  could  aid  them 
in  their  distress.  A  project  was  formed  to  renew  the  ancient  nnion 
of  the  throe  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  Christian  VI.  of  Den- 
mark, on  condition  that  his  son  Frederick  shuuUl  be  appointed  to 
the  succession  of  the  Swedish  Crown,  offered  the  aid  of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line,  and  uf  an  army  ot"  lJ,"ini  men.  The  re})ort  of 
this  alliance  helped  the  Swedes  in  their  ncirotiations  with  Russia 
in  the  Congress  already  opened  at  Abo  in  Einnland.  The  Russians 
wished  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of  their  conquesta;  bat  the 
menace  of  the  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  that  if  a  peace  were  not 
concluded  by  June  2Gth^  1742,  the  Prince  RoyaL  of  Denmark 
should  be  elected  to  succeed  to  the  Swedish  throne^  induced  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  somewhat  to  moderate  its  pretensions. 
Elizabeth  wished  to  procure  the  Crown  of  Sweden  for  Adolphns 
Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp^  Bishop  of  Liibeck,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  her  nephew,  Charles  Peter  Ulric.  Preliminaries  were 
signed  and  an  armistice  agreed  on,  June  27th :  when,  after  the 
election  ( if  Adolplius  Fivderick  by  the  Swedes,  the  restitution  of 
the  Swedish  provinces  by  Russia  was  to  be  aiTanged  in  a  definitive 
treaty.* 

The  peasants  of  Dalecarlia,  incited,  it  is  said,  by  a  promise  of 
assistance  from  Denmark,  and  supported  with  Danish  money, 
opposed  the  election  of  the  Russian  nominee.  They  even  entered 
Stockholm  in  arms,  and  it  became  necessary  to  employ  the  regular 
troops  against  them.  After  this  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  the 
Bishop  of  Lubeck  was  elected,  July  4th,  1748 ;  and  the  treaty  of 

*  Woidt,  1. 1  p.  645.  *  /M.  t.  ii.  p.  31. 
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peace  was  then  proceeded  with  and  signed,  August  17th.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Abo'  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  in  perpetuity  all  the 
provinces  and  places  assigned  to  the  latter  Power  by  the  Peace  of 
Xystadt*  Bnssia^  on  the  other  hand,  restored  her  recent  conquestSi 
except  the  Province  of  Kymmenegord,  the  towns  and  fortresses  of 
Friedrichshamn  and  Wilhnanstrand,  and  some  other  places. 
Henceforth  the  river  Kimmen^  was  to  form  the  boundary  of  the 
two  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  places  ceded  by  Sweden  were 
to  enjoy  tlicir  former  civil  and  relig-ious  privileges.  The  JJu.s.siaus 
insisted  upon  a  riauso  for  the  extradition  not  only  of  fu^'itive 
criminals,  but  even  sultjocts.  Their  object  was  to  be  able  to  reclaini 
the  serfs  who  might  cross  tlie  border:^ ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the 
Swedes  should  have  made  the  condition  reciprocal,  the  Swedish 
peasants  being  not  only  free,  but  even  forming  one  of  the  orders 
of  the  national  States. 

By  this  peace  Sweden  for  ever  renounced  the  hope  of  recovering 
the  provinces  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Finnhind.  The  conclusion  of 
it,  and  the  election  of  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein  as  successor 
to  the  Swedish  Throne,  had  nearly  involved  Sweden  in  a  war  with 
Denmark.  Christian  VI.  prepared  to  assert  by  force  the  rights  of 
his  sou  ;  George  II.,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  di>{)ose<l  to  assist 
him ;  while  the  Empress  of  Russia  sent  to  the  aid  of  Sweden  a 
formidable  fleet  and  army,  and  promised  a  subsidy  of  100,000 
roubk'S.  After  much  negotiation,  however,  an  arrangement  was 
concluded  in  February,  1744,  by  which  the  Prince  Hoyal  of 
Denmark  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  Swedish  Succession. 

But  we  must  now  return,  in  another  chapter,  to  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Snceession,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  preparing  to  take 
a  more  decisive  part. 

>  Wenck,  t.  U.  p.  36. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  year  1743  opened  with  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleorjr 
(January  29th),  who  had  attained  his  ninetieth  year,  and  was 
almost  sunk  in  the  dotage  of  a  second  childhood.  A  few  months 
before  his  deaths  when  Belle-Isle  and  his  army  were  in  jeopardy 
in  Bohemia^  Fleury  had  instrocted  him  to  make  peace  at  any 
price ;  and  at  the  same  time^  in  a  letter  to  Field-Marshal  Konig- 
seck,  the  Austrian  commander,  with  whom  Belle-Isle  had  to  treat, 
denounced  him  as  the  author  of  the  war,  declared  that  it  had  been 
undertaken  against  his  own  feelings  and  principles,  and  made 
something  very  like  an  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  Muria  Theresa  immediately  caused  this  effusion  to  be 
published,  and  exposed  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles  to  the  laughter 
of  all  Europe.^  After  Fleury's  death  Louis  XV.  declared  that  in 
future  he  should  govern  for  himself,  but^  in  CacrLjleft  the  conduct  of 
affairs  to  the  heads  of  the  four  mimsienatoepartments.  The 
natural  consequence  was  an  almost  complete  anarchy  in  the 
Government. 

England  also  had  previously  lost  her  pacific  minister  by' the 
retirement  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.*  The  cause  of  Maria  Theresa 
had  begun  to  excite  a  remarkable  enthusiasm  in  England.  Even 
the  women  had  raised  by  private  subscription  a  large  fund  for  her 

use,  to  which  the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough  is  said  to  have  contri- 
buted 40,000/. ;  but  the  high-spirited  young  Queen  declined  to 
receive  an  aid  which  bore  the  appearance  of  alms.  The  desire  of 
the  English  for  more  decisive  measures  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  ill-success  which  had  hitherto  attended  their  naval  expeditions 
to  America,  which  was  attributed  to  Walpole.  The  Convention  of 
Neutrality,  entered  into  by  George  II.  in  September,  1741^  and  the 
extortion  of  his  vote  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria^  properly  concerned 
that  Prince  only  as  Elector  of  Hanover;  jet,  as  he  was  also  King 

*  M«:tin,/^t.s/.<^'  />anc«,t.xv.p.2508q.  vol.  i.  n,  68C  note,  a  pretended  letter  of 

'  II  if  sorely  beneath  the  dignity  of  Walpole's  to  Ctirdinal  Fleary,  reqnestiiig 

History  that  M.  Martin  {ibid.  p.  248),  three  million  livres  to  buy  members  of 

after  Flassan,  should  quote  as  jgenuine  Parliament,  without  intimating  that  Coxe 

firan  Coxe't  Memain  <(f  Sir  S,  Jralfok,  citM  i(  a»  afeMetuHon, 
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■of  England,  these  acts  were  deemed  a  disgrace  by  the  Engliah 
people.  The  elections  that  year  went  against  Walpole,  and,  in 
February,  1742,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  resign.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  administration  by  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  though  Lord 
Carteret,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
virtually  Prime  Miikister.  Bath's  accessioii  to  office  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  large  increase  of  the  tamj  and  navy ;  fiv0  millions 
were  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  a  subsidy  of  500,000/. 
for  the  Qneen  of  Hungarj.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  with  an  army  of 
16,000  men,  afterwards  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  Hanoraians* 
and  Hessians  in  British  pay,  was  detpatohed  into  the  Netherlands 
to  co-operate  with  the  Dutch.  But'tJiongh  the  States-General,  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  Cabinet,  Toted  Maria  Theresa  a  subsidy, 
they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  war  which 
might  ultimately  involve  them  m  hostilities  with  France.  The 
exertions  of  the  English  Ministry  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary had,  therefore,  been  confined  during  the  year  1742  to  diplo- 
macy, and  they  had  helped  to  bring  about,  as  we  have  already 
fieen,  the  Peace  of  Breslau.  In  1743  they  were  able  to  do  more ; 
but  we  must  first  cast  our  eyes  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Queen  of  Hungary. 

By  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Bavaria,  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  Charles  VIZ.  was  enabled  to  return  to  Munich 
in  April,  1743.  Seckendorf  now  advised  him  to  follow  the  example 
•of  Prussia  and  Saxony,. and  make  his  peace  with  Maria  Theresa. 
Charles,  however,  could  not  resolve  to  humble  himself  before  the 
proud  young  Queen  whose  Crown  he  had  so  recently  claimed  as 
his  property.  While  he  was  debating  the  point  with  the  French 
generals,  a  Bavarian  division  of  7,000  men  under  Minucci  was 
attacked  by  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and 
KhevenhiUer  at  Simbach,  near  13raunau,  and  almost  annihilated 
(May  9th).  After  this  blow,  Broglie,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Bavaria,  and  who  was  always  at 
variance  with  Seckendorf  suddenly  set  off  for  the  Rhine  with  his 
troops,  thus  leaving  Bavaria  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  Austnans^ 
as  Seckendorf,  with  his  remaining  10,000  men,  was  unable  to  de- 
fend it.  On  June  12th  the  Austrian  genml,  Nadasti,  took 
Mnnidi  after  a  short  bombardment  Charles  VII.  was  now  again 
obliged  to  fly,  and  took  refuge  at  Augsburg.  At  lus  command 
Seokeodori  made  a  Convention  with  the  Austrians,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  abandon  to  them  Bayaria,  on  condition  that  Charles's 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  unmolested  quarters  between 
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Franconia  and  Snabia.  Maria  THmsa  seemed  at  first  mdisposed 
to  ratify  even  terms  so  liimiiliatiiig  to  the  Emperor.    Slie  had 

iLcome,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  elated  by  the  rapid  turn  of 
fortune.     She  had  cau.sed  herself  to  be  crowned  in  I'rague,  had 
received  the  homage  of  the  Austriaus,  and  entered  \'ienna  in  a 
sort  of  trium])h.  She  now  dreamt  of  nothing  less  than  conquering 
Lorraine  for  herself,  Alsace  fur  the  Ein])ire ;  of  hurling  Charles  YII. 
fi'om  the  Imperial  Throne,  and  placing  on  it  her  own  consort.  She 
would  not  recognize  Charles  as  Emperor,  but  accorded  to  him  the 
title  only  of  "  Elector  of  Bavaria,''  and  threatened  to  treat  hia 
troops  as  enemies  wherever  she  should  find  them.  But  she  was  at 
length  mollified^  and  consented  that  the  Bavarian  army^  so  long 
as  it  betrayed  no  design  to  renew  hostilities^  should  remain  in. 
some  neutral  State  of  the  Empire.  She  now  caused  the  Bavarians- 
to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  herself;  whereupon, 
the  Emperor  published  an  indignant  protest  against  this  proceed* 
ing  of  the  "Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 

Meanwliile  the  allied  army  of  English  and  Germans,  under  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  nearly  40,(J(tO  strong,  which,  from  its  ih  ^^ined  ob- 
ject, had  assumed  the  name  of  "  the  Pragmatic  Arniy,^'  had 
crossed  the  .Mouse  anil  Ivhiue  in  ^lareh  and  April,  with  a  view  to 
cut  ofi'  the  army  of  liavaria  from  France.  George  H.  had  not 
concealed  his  intention  of  breaking  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  of 
1741,  alleging,  as  a  ground,  that  the  duration  of  the  neutrality 
stipulated  in  it  had  not  been  determined,  and  had  joined  the 
army  in  person.  He  found  it  in  a  most  critical  position.  Lord 
Stair,  who  had  never  distinguished  himself  as  a  general,  and 
was  now  falling  into  dotage,  had  led  it  into  a  narrow  valley  near 
Aschaffenburg,  between  Mount  Spessart  and  the  river  Main ; 
while  Marshal  Noailles,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  towards  the* 
end  of  April,  by  seizing  the  principal  fords  of  the  Main,  both 
above  and  below  the  British  position,  had  cut  him  oft*  both  from 
his  magazines  at  Hanau,  and  from  the  supplies  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  procure  in  Franconia.  Nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  fight  his  way  back  to  Hanau ;  but  to  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  village  of  Dettingen,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  tlie  valley,  which  the  French  had  occupied  in  force ;  while  the 
line  of  march  lay  along  the  river  Main,  the  opposite  bank  of  whioli 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  whose  artillery  began  to  make 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  British  columns.  Noaillet  had  forta* 
nately  intrusted  the  command  of  the  French  division  posted  at 
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Dettingen  to  his  ncphow,  the  Duke  of  Grainont,  an  inexpen- 
enced  young  man,  wlio,  thinking  that  he  had  to  deal  only  with 
an  advanced  guard,  quitted  the  strong  position  he  luid  taken  up 
to  give  battle — a  movement  by  which  he  placed  himself  between 
the  British  and  the  French  batteries,  and  compelled  the  latter  to 
snspend  their  fire.  The  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  with  Uie 
£iiig  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  their  head,  now  charged 
and  rcmted  the  French,  and  thns  opened  the  road  to  Hanaa.  In 
the  Battle  or  Deitingek,  fought  on  Jnne  27th,  the  French  are 
said  to  have  lost  ahont  6,000  men,  and  the  British  half  that 
number.  It  is  the  last  action  in  which  a  King  of  BngUnd  has 
fought  in  person.  But  Goorge  II.,  or  rather  Lord  Stair,  did  not 
know  how  to  profit  by  his  victory.  Although  the  Pragmatic 
Army  was  joined,  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  by  15,000  Dutch 
troops,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  nothing  of  importance 
was  dcme  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  The  French  did 
not  retire  into  Alsace  till  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine with  the  Austrians,  in  August.  The  Croats,  Pandours  and 
other  Austrian  partisans  made  forays  as  far  as  Lorraine  ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  aatumn  the  allies  cantoned  their  forces  in  winter 
•qoartcrs. 

The  Emperor  Charles  YII.,  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  had 
endeayonred  to  obtain  the  neutrality  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
which  Maria  Theresa  refused  to  grant  without  the  concurrence  of 
her  alUes ;  though,  as  we  have  ssid,  she  gave  a  verbal  declaration 
that  she  would  not  attack  the  Bavarian  army  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained on  neutral  ground.  Braunau  and  Straubingweresurren* 
dered  to  the  Austrians  ;  Ingolstadt  was  taken  early  in  October; 
and  Charles  VII.,  without  dominions  or  money,  went  to  hold  his 
melancholy  Court  at  Frankfort.  Much  negotiation  went  on  in 
the  course  of  1713  between  him  and  Lord  Carteret,  for  a  settle- 
ment of  his  atlairs  ^Yith  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  In  answer  to  his 
last  proposal  in  August,  the  English  Minister  finally  told  him 
that  Maria  Theresa  would  make  no  peace  unless  she  received 
entire  satisfaction ;  that  she  demanded  Lorraine,  and  would  mean- 
while hold  Bavana  in  pledge  for  it;  that  if  Charles  Albert  desired 
a  sincere  reconciliation  he  should  cause  the  German  States  to  de- 
clare war  against  France,  in  order  to  reunite  Alsace  to  the  Empire, 
and  cause  Lorraine  to  be  ceded  to  the  Queen ;  and  that  on  this 
condition — ^which  was  of  course  an  impossible  one— Great  Britain 
and  the  States-General  would  furnish  him  with  subsidies. 

Much  negotiation  had  also  been  going  on  in  other  quarters. 
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As  it  was  suspected  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  wonld  not  observe 
the  Conyention  of  February,  1742,  so  imsatis&ctory  to  his  am- 
bition, and  thai  he  would  again  listen  to  the  oTertores  of  France 

and  Spain,  the  Enirlish  Ministry  persuaded  ^laria  Theresa  to  make 
a  sacrifice  in  order  to  retain  him.  By  a  treaty  between  Great 
Brit'din,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  signed 
at  Worms,  September  2:3rtl,  1743,^  Charles  Emanuel  renounced 
his  pretensions  to  Milan  ;  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ceding  to  him 
the  Vigevanesco,  that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Pavia  between  the  Po- 
and  the  Ticino,  the  town  and  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Piacenza,  and 
a  portion  of  the  district  of  Angera  :  also  whatever  ri'jJds  she  might 
have  to  the  marqnisate  of  Finale.'  The  Qneen  of  Hungary  pro- 
mised to  increase  her  army  in  Italy  to  80,000  men  as  soon  as  th& 
affidrs  of  Germany  wonld  permit ;  while  the  King  of  Great  Britain* 
engaged  to  keep  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  pay 
Charles  Emannel  annually  200,0002.  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  he 
keeping  in  the  field  an  army  of  45,000  men. 

While  Maria  Theresa  was  thus  procuring  a  slippery  ally  her 
enemies  were  drawing  closer  their  league  against  her.  France  and 
Spain  signed  a  secret  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  at  Fontainebleau, 
October  25tli,  1743.  The  treaty  is  remarkable  as  the  precursor  of 
the  celebrated  Fcwiili/  Compact  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
Bourbons.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  call  it  the  Second  Family 
Compact,  the  first  being  the  Treaty  of  November  7th,  1733  (eupra^ 
p.  83),  of  which,  with  regard  to  colonial  affiurs,  it  was  a  renewal. 
Bat  this  tretktj  had  a  more  special  reference  to  Italy.  Louis  XV. 
engaged  to  declare  war  against  Sardinia,  and  to  aid  Spain  in 
conqnering  the  Milanese.  Philip  V.  transferred  his  claims  to 
that  Dochy  to  his  son,  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  who  was  also  to  be 
pnt  in  possession  of  Parma  and  PSacensa.  All  the  possessions 
ceded  by  France  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  were  to  be  again  wrested  from  him.  A  public  alliance 
was  to  be  formed,  to  which  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  was  to 
accede ;  whoso  States,  and  even  something  more,  were  to  be  re- 
covered for  him.  Under  certain  circumstances  war  was  to  be  de- 
clared against  England  ;  in  which  case  France  was  to  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  also,  if  possible,  of  Minorca.  The- 
new  colony  of  Georgia  was  to  be  destroyed,  the  Asiento  withdrawn. 

'  Rousset.7?<r!'</7,t.xTiii,p,83j  Wenck,  snld  to  the  Gen<>ese  by  Cliarl^s  VI.,  and 
Cod.jur,  g.  rec,  t.  i.  p.  677.  Jkiaria  Theresa  had,  consequently,  no  kgal; 

*  Tho  mvqiiiMte  of  finale  had  baen    elaim  to  it.  FMM,  I.  ii.  p.  ftOO. 
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from  England/  &c.  Hence  the  year  1744  opens  a  new  phase  of 
the  war,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  events  are,  the  declaration 

of  war  by  France  against  Maria  Theresa  and  George  II.,  the 
union  iVn  iued  iu  fiivcmr  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  frcah  rupture 
between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Earlvin  that  year  manv  indications  betrayed  the  tone  of  France 
towards  Great  Britain.  Louis  XV.,  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal 
Tencin,  who  owed  his  hat  to  the  Pretender,  called  at  Kome 
James  III.,  invited  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  son  of  that 
phantom  Monarch,  into  France,  with  the  view  of  assisting  him  in 
a  descent  npon  England.  An  armament  was  prepared  at  Brest; 
the  English  fleet  was  to  be  overpowered,  although  there  had  yet 
been  no  declaration  of  war,  and  15,000  men  were  to  be  thrown 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  news  of  these  preparations 
created  some  alarm  in  England.  Precantions  were  taken  against 
an  invasion,  and  the  Dutch,  under  the  treaties  of  1678  and  1716, 
sent  r>,000  men  into  England.  In  Febiniary  a  descent  was 
actually  [ittempted,  but  without  success,  as  Admiral  Norris,  aided 
by  a  tremendous  storm,  proved  too  strong  for  the  French  fleet. 
About  the  same  time  (February  24th)  a  drawn  action  took  place 
between  the  French,  Spanish,  and  English  fleets,  near  Toulon. 
The  disputes  between  the  English  admirals,  Matthews  and  Les- 
tock,  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert,  and  compelled 
Matthews  to  withdraw.  The  Spaniards  and  French,  however, 
also  complained  of  each  other,  and  the  quarrels  of  their  admirals 
left  the  English  masters  of  the  Mediterranean;^  though  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  battle  was  that  the  Spaniards  were  enabled 
to  send  large  supplies  into  Italy. 

The  campaign  in  that  country,  in  17  had  not  ])roved  much 
more  important  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  December, 
1742,  and  in  the  following  February,  the  Spaniards  and  French 
had  renewed  their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont  {supra, 
p.  106) ,  but  without  success.  On  February  8th,  Montemar,  in  at> 
tempting  to  form  a  junction  with  them,  fought  a  drawn  action 


'  The  trefttv  <1«h"9  not  swm  to  have  l)een 
pubiUhed  in  the  UHual  cMlkviioDs,  but  it 
is  in  CuitiJIo,  Tratadm  de  Pm^  307,  ap. 
Ranke.  Prru.*9.  Gffch.  B.  iii.  S.  142. 

'  M.  Mftrtin,  speaking  of  this  ai  tion, 
my,  Let  allies  aortirtnt  de  b  nde  1e 
19  Fo'vrier,  et  livrifeat  aax  Anglais,  le 
2'2,  un  combat  qui  resta  in«lecis.  CT^tait 
nn  resoltat  tri»-k(moraU<  pour  c«ux  qui 


etaient  les  phis  faililes  en  nanres  et  en 
canons." — HiM.  de  France^  t.  xv.  p.  267. 
Here  M.  Martin  suppresses  the  dissension 
between  the  EngHsn  admirals,  and  tlie 
fact  that  the  honour  of  the  result  was 
elahned  by  the  ^ttniiarit  almtf  and  that 
the  French  ndmiml,  FX*  Court,  was  dis- 
graced. See  Coxe,  Hjpanuk  Bourbons, 
vol.  iii.  p.  345  sq. 
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with  the  Austrians  under  Count  Traun,  at  Campo  Santo,  on  the 
Tanaro.  The  Prince  de  Conti  and  Don  Philip  passed  the  Yar 
and  Bncceeded  in  occupying  Nice,  in  April ;  but  were  compelled 
to  relinqaiah  the  enterprise,  as  the  Genoese  Senate,  alarmed  by 
the  threats  of  Admiral  Matthews,  who  told  them  that  if  they  per- 
mitted the  French  and  Spaniards  to  pass  through  their  territories, 
he  shovild  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  their  neutrality  and  commence 
hostilities  against  them  accordingly,  refused  the  invadci"s  a  pas- 
sage. Tliey  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  garrisons 
in  Nice  and  Villa  Franca.  They  then  made  an  attempt  by  the 
valley  of  Barcelonette  (July),  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the 
Stora,  and  laid  siege  to  Coni,  September  12th.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia gare  them  battle  on  the  30th  of  that  month  at  Madonna 
dell'  Olmo ;  and,  although  they  gained .  the  advantage,  the  autumn 
floods  and  want  of  supplies  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege 
(October  22nd),  and  retire  with  great  loss  over  the  mountains. 
Meanwhile,  in  Southern  Italy,  the  Anstrians  had  advanced  into 
the  Campagua.  Don  Carlos,  believing  himself  menaced,  marched 
against  them ;  many  bloody  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yeletri,  but  nothing  decisive  was  accomplished,  and 
in  November  the  Anstrians  retired. 

Louis  XV.  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  George  II. 
(March  lOth,  1744),  and  against  Maria  Theresa  (April  2i3th),  and 
in  May  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  to  this  unwonted 
energy  by  a  new  mistress,  Madame  de  la  Tournelle,  whom  he 
created  Duchess  de  Ch&teaurouz;  the  fourth  sister  of  the  family 
of  Nesie  that  had  successively  passed  into  his  incestuous  embraces. ' 
The  army  numbered  80,000  men  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
jN'oailles  and  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony.  The  latter,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Marshal  Saxe,  became  so  celebrated  as  a  general,  was 
one  of  the  numerous  natural  sous  of  Augustas  U.,  the  late  King 
of  Poland,  by  the  beautiful  Aurora  von  Konigsmark,  the  foiled 
tempter  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  He  had  procured  Mmself  to 
be  elected  Duke  of  Courlaud  by  the  States  of  that  Duchy  iu  172<j, 
and,  after  disputing  his  title  with  an  heroic  temerity  against 
Russia  and  Poland,  had  finally  ])laced  himself  in  the  .service  of 
France.  Xoailles  had  seen  and  appreciated  liis  military  genius  in 

*  It  is  related  that  the  King's  confessor,  co  shucked  with  the  proposal  that  he 

th-' .It-suit  Lemeri.  not  being  able  to  give  banished   the  fonfossor.    Chroniqiie  du 

him  absolution,  advistnl  him,  in  order  to  repnc  (h  LoniJi  A'l'.  ap.  Martin,  t.  xv. 

save  appearances,  to communicatei;!  blank ^  p.  205.    The  story  reHticts  stUl  Jes:»  credit 

or  witu  nnoonaecrated  wafen.  Louis  mts  on  the  Jesuit  than  on  the  King. 
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Bohemia,  and  as  France  was  in  want  of  generak,  procnred  forbim 
a  marshal's  bAton,  though  the  King  was  prejadiced  against  him  as 

a  Protestant.  During  the  month  of  June,  Courtrai,  Menin,  Ypres, 
the  fort  of  Knoquo,  Dixniude,  successively  pelded  to  the  arms  of 
Louis.  ^1  can  while,  however,  the  advance  of  the  Aiistnans 
threatened  the  safety  of  Alsace,  and  the  King,  after  taking  Furnes, 
July  loth,  hastened  with  the  (Uto  of  his  troops  to  the  protection 
of  that  Province,  leaving  Marshal  Saxe  in  Flanders  to  conduct  a 
defensive  campaign,  which  covered  him  with  glory. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Field-Marshal  Traon,  crossing 
the  Rhine  a  few  leagues  from  Philippsbnrg^  had  seixed  Laaterbm*gj 
Weissenhorg,  and  the  Hne  of  the  Lanter.  The  French  Marshal^ 
Coigny,  reinforoed  hj  the  Emperor's  Bavarians — the  neutraHtj 
agreed  upon  having  been  broken  and  repudiated — after  retaking 
Weissenburg,  which  he  could  not  hold,  had  retreated  behind  the 
Moder,  and  afterwards  on  Strasburg.  Parties  of  Croats,  Hun- 
garians, and  other  Austrian  partisans,  now  inundated  Alsace,  and 
even  pressed  on  into  Lorraine.  The  King  had  fallen  sick  at 
Metz,  where  his  life  was  despaired  of but  Noailles  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  junction  with  Coig^y  by  the  defile  of  Ste.  Marie  aux 
Mines.  PHnce  Charles  now  received  orders  to  recross  the  Rhine  > 
an  operation  which  he  effected  with  little  loss  in  the  faoe  of  a 
superior  enemy.  The  Queen  of  Hungary,  abandoning  for  the 
present  the  project  of  reconquering  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  recalled 
her  troops  in  order  to  repel  an  invasion  of  Bohemia  by  the  Sjng 
of  Phissia.    But  we  must  trace  this  affiiir  a  little  higher. 

The  Treaty  of  Worms  {supra,  p.  118)  had  given  great  offence 
to  Frederick.  By  the  second  article  of  it  the  contracting  ]iarties 
guaranteed  to  one  another  all  the  kingdoms,  states,  &c.,  wliich 
they  then  possessed,  or  which  they  were  oififJrd  to  possess,  in 
virtue  of  the  Treaties  of  Turin  (1703),  Utrecht,  and  Baden,  the 
Qosdrnple  Alliance,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (March,  1731),  the  con- 
sequent guarantee  of  the  Empire  (January,  1 732) ,  the  Act  of 
Accession,  signed  at  Vienna,  November  12tb,  1738,  and  that 
signed  at  Versailles,  February  3rd,  1739.*  This  was,  in  iact,  to 
guarantee  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  the  reconquest  of  Silesia. 
Frederick's  anger  and  alarm  were  increased  by  a  clause  of  the 
Thhrteenih  Article :  that  as  soon  as  Italy  should  be  delivered  from 

'  The  Parisians,  in  their  joy  fur  hw  a  well  founded  nstonisUniont.  Voltaire, 

Recovery,  and  in  admiration  of  Itis  war-  Gutrrt  </<  1741.  ap.  Martin,  t.  xv,  p.  271. 

like  exploits,  gave  him  the  numi"  of  Loid^  *  Garden,  IIU/.  dts  Truites,  t.  lii.  n.  294  j 

le  him  aimi ;  a  tobriquitt  wliich  is  Mid  to  Wenck,  B.  i.  p.  6S2 ;  cf.  Hut,  ae  m>» 

bava  iMuad  in  bim  no  feeling  except  2Viiijw,  cli.  viii. 
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its  enemiesj  the  King  of  Sardinift  should  furnish  men  for  the  ufe- 
guard  of  Lombard j»  in  order  that  the  Queen  might  be  enabled 
to  withdraw  part  of  her  troops  firom  that  country  and  employ  them 
in  Grermany. 

In  Germany  ?  Against  whomf  Maria  Theresa  was  allied  with 
Saxony.    She  had  huiuiliatcd  Bavaria.  Against  whom,  then,  could 
she  meditate  war  but  Prussia  ?     There  was  an  end,  Frederick 
concluded,  to  the  Peace  of  Breslau,  especially  as  the  Queen  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  her  regret  for  the  loss  of  Silesia.  At  the  sight 
of  a  Silesian,  as  the  English  Ambassador,  Robinson,  wrote  to  his 
Court,  she  would  forget  the  Queen,  and  burst  into  tears  like  a- 
woman. ^   Frederick's  jealousy  was  further  increased  by  a  treaty, 
ooncluded  December  20th,  1743,  at  Vienna,  between  Austria  and 
Saxony,  containing  a  renewed  guarantee  of  the  Pngmatic  Sanc- 
tion, without  any  exception  with  regard  to  Silesia ;  as  well  as  by 
another  entered  into  at  St.  Petersburg,  February  4th,  1744,  be- 
tween the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  by  which 
the  Alliance  of  I  Too  was  renewed  with  some  modifications.^  Be- 
sides these  grounds  for  apprehension,  Frederick  was  ako  of 
opinion  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  pushing  matters  too  far 
against  Charles  VII.  by  aiming  to  deprive  him  of  the  Imperial 
Crown.     Against  the  League  of  Austria^  Great  Britain,  Hussia,, 
Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  the  States-General,  he  therefore  resolved  to 
oppose  a  double  league,  one  with  France  and  one  with  the  ' 
States  of  the  Empire. 

The  Secret  Treaty  with  Fnmce  was  signed  June  5th,  1744,  but 
had  probably  been  arranged  some  time  befi>re.  The  Cabinet  of 
Versailles  seems  to  have  ebtered  into  it  with  a  view  to  diyert  the 
Austrians  from  their  attack  by  engaging  the  King  of  Prussia  in  s. 
war  with  them,  and  encouraging  him  to  invade  Bohemia  ;  of  which 
Kingdom,  after  its  conquest,  Frederick  was  to  retain  certain  dis- 
tricts.' Tlie  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  seems  to 
have  been  designed  by  Frederick  to  give  a  colourable  pretence  to 
his  attack  upon  Bohemia.  This  alliance,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  Frankfokt,  was  signed  by  the  £mperor,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  Land- 
grave of  fiesse-Cassel,  May  22nd,  1744.  Its  professed  objects 
were,  to  maintain  the  Oerman  Constitution,  to  compel  the  bonrt  of 
Vienna  to  recognize  Charles  YII.  as  Emperor,  snd  restore  to  him  • 
his  Bavarian  dominions.    By  separate  articles,  and  by  a  further 

*  BMUiMr,  Frvtdrich  U,  S.  160.     '  Martens.  Suppl.  mut  au  Seeueil,  t.  iii.  15. 

*  Gurdt-'u,  t.  iii.  p.  all. 
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secret  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King*  of  Pmssia  alone, 
signed  July  21-th,  Bohemia,  after  its  conquest,  was  to  be  made 
over  to  the  Emperor  and  his  heirs ;  in  return  for  wliich  Charles 
was  to  cede  Silesia  to  Prussia,  together  with  the  three  circles  of 
Bohemia  nearest  to  that  Province,  namely,  Konigsgriitz,  Buntzlau, 
and  Leitmeritz,  with  some  other  places.  l^Vedehck  also  guaranteed 
to  the  Emperor  Upper  Austria,  so  soon  as  he  should  haye  con- 
quered it.    France  acceded  to  both  these  treaties.* 

Earlj  in  August  Frederick  himself  communicated  the  Union  of 
Frankfort  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  declared  that^  as  a  member 
of  the  Empire,  he  oould  not  evade  his  duty  of  providing  a  contin- 
gent of  auxiliary  troops  for  the  service  of  tiie  Emperor,  but  that  in 
other  respects  he  should  observe  all  his  engagements  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  In  the  course  of  that  month  he  commenced 
what  has  been  called  the  Second  Silesian  War  by  marching 
80,000  men  into  Bohemia.  The  army  advanced  in  three  columns. 
One,  led  by  the  King  in  person,  passed  through  Saxony,  regard- 
less of  the  protests  of  the  Court  of  Dresden;  another,  under 
Leopold  of  Dessau,  took  the  route  of  Lusatia ;  while  the  third, 
under  Field- Marshal  bchmettau,  debouching  from  Silesia  and 
Glatz,  entered  Bohemia  by  Braunau.  The  united  columns  marched 
upon  Prague,  which  surrendered,  after  a  riege  of  six  days,  Sep- 
tember 16th.  Frederick,  ignorant  of  the  strong  alliance  between 
the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  had  hoped  to  gain 
Augustus,  and  made  some  tempting  offers  to  him  and  his  minister, 
Briihl.  Augustus,  however^  ordered  his  army,  24,000  men  strong, 
to  enter  Bohemia ;  nor  could  Frederick  prevent  their  junction  at 
Eger  with  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  the  Austrian  army  retiring 
from  Alsace.  Neither  tlie  French  under  Noailles,  nor  the  Im- 
perialists under  Scckendorf,  who  was  suspected  of  having  sold 
himself  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  had  attempted  to  arrest  the  march 
of  the  Austrians  through  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria.  After 
their  junction  at  Kger  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  forces  amounted 
to  90,000  men.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  but  small  prospect  of 
sncoessfally  opposing  them ;  especially  as  the  Bohemian  popula- 
tion, mostly  Catholics,  were  inimical  to  the  Prussians,  instead  of 
assisting  them,  like  the  Silesians.  Frederick,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  retreat.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  at  Prague, 
'  he  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Kolin,  November  9th,  and  gained  the 
County  of  Olats  with  rapid  marches.  The  Prussian  garrison  was  « 

'  Ron«wf,  t.  xviii.  p.  446  ;  Wenc  k,     separnU^  article,  are  in  the  appendixjto 
t.  li.  p.  163.    The  Treaty  of  Union  and     Gardens  third  volume. 
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also  compelled  to  evacuate  Prague,  and  arrived  at  Friedland  with 
great  loss. 

Frederick  sfcrns  rather  to  have  outwitted  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. France  obtained  her  ends  by  procurinGr  the  TN-ithdrawal  of 
the  Austrian  armv  from  Alsace:  but  the  French  did  nothinsr  to 
assist  Frederick,  though  they  made  some  fine  promises,  of  which, 
he  now  knew  the  value,  /or  next  spring.  This  was,  however,  a 
game  of  which  he  was  little  entitled  to  complain.  The  French', 
in  torn,  had  their  suspicions  of  him,  and  were  apprehensive  that 
he  might  desert  them,  and  again  negotiate  with  Maria  Theresa, 
as  he  had  done  in  1742.^  Snch  mntoal  distrust  is  the  necessar^r 
penalty  of  finesge.  To  avenge  Frederick's  nnlncky  attempt  upon 
Bohemia,  the  Anstrians  under  Nadasti,  and  the  Hungarians  under 
Counts  Palfy,  Esterhnzy,  and  Caroli— for  another  Hungarian 
''insurrection"  had  taken  place  in  favour  of  Maria  Theresa- 
broke  into  Upper  Silesia  and  tlie  County  of  Glatz,  from  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Xcisse,  Kosel,  and  Glatz,  they 
totally  expelled  the  Prussians  before  the  end  of  171-4.  In  a  pro- 
clamation, issued  December  4th,  it  was  notified  that  the  whole 
8ilesian  territory  had  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  But  the  assumption  was  premature.  Old  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  to  whom  Frederick  committed  the 
task,  aoeoeeded  in  nearly  clearing  Silesia  of  the  Austrians  before 
the  following  spring.  Meanwhile  the  French,  instead  of  succour- 
ing Frederick,  had  employed  themselves  in  taking  Freiburg  in 
the  Breisgan,  which  surrendered  November  5th.  The  Pmsgian 
attack  upon  Bohemia  had  also  proved  of  service  to  the  Emperor 
by  withdrawing  a  great  part  of  the  Austrian  troops  from  hh 
Electorate  in  order  to  repel  it.  Seckciidorf,  assisted  by  some 
French  troops,  took  advantage  of  this  circunistanco  to  dnve  out 
the  remainder.  IMunich  was  recovered,  October  l()th,and  Charles 
VII.  was  enabled  once  more  to  return  to  his  capital. 

The  Italian  campaign  of  1741  was  unfa  v.  mrable  to  the  Austrians. 
In  the  preceding  year,  they  had,  as  we  have  seen,  driven  the 
Spaniards  almost  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
neutrality  imposed  upon  it,  seemed  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  that 
Kingdom.  To  avert  it,  Don  Carlos,  after  taking  all  possible  pre- 
cautions against  an  attack  upon  his  capital  from  the  sea,  joined 
the  Spaniards  with  his  forces,  and  enabled  them  to  drive  the 
^  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  out  of  the  Papal  territories. 

The  invasion  of  Bohemia  by  the  Prussians  produced  what  has 

'  Adelung,  StaaififischHdr,  B.  iv.  S.  181. 
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been  called  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  established  by  tihe  Treaty  of 
Warsaw,  Januiiry  Stli,  1715,  between  the  King  of  Poland  as 
Elector  of  Saxony,  (treat  Britain,  the  Queen  of  Ilunt^'-ary,  and  the 
States-General.  The  Elector  renewed  his  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  promised  to  operate  immediately  in  Pohemia 
with  30,000  auxiliary  troops.  So  long  as  this  army  should  be 
required  Great  P)ritain  was  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  100^000^., 
and  the  United  Proyinces  50,000/.  Poland  and  RoBsia  were  to 
be  invited  to  accede  to  the  alliance.  By  some  separate  and  secret 
articles  Ang^toalll.  engaged^  not  indeed  directly,  but  in  effect,  to 
procnre  the  Imperial  Crown  for  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany;  while 
the  King  of  England  and  the  Qneen  of  Hungary  promised  to 
assist  Augustus  in  his  salutary  views  with  regard  to  Poland,  so  far 
as  could  be  done  without  violating  its  Constitution ;  that  is,  in 
other  Words,  to  assure  the  Succession  to  his  son.* 

Soon  after  the  e-\ecutiuu  of  this  treaty  an  unexpected  eve  nt 
changed  the  face  of  aflairs.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI 1.  died  Jan- 
*uary2Uth,  1745;  an  event  which  virtually  annulled  the  Union  of 
Prankfort.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Bavarian  Electorate  by  his 
son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
consequently  too  young  to  make  any  pretensions  to  the  Imperial 
Crown.  Maximilian  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  remain  &ithful  to 
the  league  with  France  and  IVussia ;  but  the  war  went  so  nnsno- 
cessfoUy,  and  the  clamours  of  his  people  became  so  loud  in 
demanding  a  termination  of  their  miseries,  that  ho  listened  to  the 
advice  of  Sockendorf  to  make  peace  with  the  <Jueen  of  Hungary 
at  any  price.  The  advance  of  the  Aualriaiis  under  l^athyani  liad 
compelled  him  to  quit  Munich  soon  after  his  accession,  and  fly  to 
Augsburg.  The  French,  under  Segur,  had  also  been  defeated. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  despatched  Prince  Fiirstenberg  to 
Fiissen,  where  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Austrian  Count 
Colloredo,  April  22nd,  1745.  By  this  treaty  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gaiy  engaged  to  re-establish  the  Elector  in  all  his  dominions,  and 
recognized  the  Imperial  dignity  of  his  fitther.  The  Elector,  on 
his  side,  renounced  for.  himself  and  his  heirs  all  claims  to  the 
Austrian  inheritance,  acceded  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Ptegmatio 
Sanction  given  by  the  Empire,  engaged  to  observe  a  strict  neu- 
trality, supported  the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  the  Imperial  election, 
and  promised  his  own  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.'* 

'  Wenck.  t.  ii.     171 ;  Ronnet,  Jjowetf,  follows:  "The  Emperor  <\:vs;  his  son 

t.  xriii.  p.  516.  makett  peace  with  tUeQuc«n  ol  Hungary ; 

'  Wtfidt.  t.  il  p.  1S0$  Mioae],  B.  t.  the  Orftacl  Dnlc«  is  to  be  Emperor }  (he 
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The  objects  of  the  Qnadrnple  Alliance  of  Wamaw  were  more 
clearly  aonomiced  in  a  secret  treaty  between  Anatriaand  Saxony, 
concluded  at  Leipsic,  May  1  Sth^  1 745.  Silesia  was  to  be  reooyered 
for  the  Queen,  Prussia  was  to  be  confined  in  narrower  bounds 

than  before  the  conquest  of  that  Province,  and  reduced  to  a  state  in 
which  she  should  no  longer  be  dangerous  to  the  two  allied  Powers, 
lu  case  of  the  entire  success  of  their  arms,  the  Duchy  of  Magde- 
burg, with  the  Circle  of  the  Saal,  the  principality  of  Crossen,  with 
the  district  of  Ziillicliau,  the  Bohemian  fiefs  in  Lusatia  belonging 
to  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  circle  of  Schwiebua,  were  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  from  which  apportionment 
deductions  were  to  be  made  in  proportion  as  the  war  with  Prussia 
might  prove  less  saccessfal.^ 

While  nearly  all  the  Powers  of  Christendom  were  thos  leagued 
ih  hostile  treaties  and  engaged  in  mutual  slaughter,  there  was  one 
Power,  standing  without  the  pale,  which  took  no  part  in  their  con- 
tests, and  even  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them.  Engrossed  by 
their  own  interests,  and  confident  in  their  power  to  repel  all 
attacks  from  without,  the  Turks  concerned  not  themselves  about 
the  maintenance  of  the  political  balance  in  Europe  j  an  indiffer- 
ence also  encouraged  by  their  religion,  which  forbids  them  to 
take  too  direct  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Christians,  or  to  go  to  war 
with  any  friendly  Power  except  in  case  of  a  formal  violation  of  trea- 
ties.'' It  seems  to  have  been  a  whim  of  the  Eeis-Effendi  Mustapha, 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Vienna,  which  prompted  him  to  procure, 
early  in  1745,  an  offer  of  mediation  to  the  Christian  Powers  from 
the  Sublime  Porte.  Venice  was  proposed  as  the  place  of  aCong^aa; 
and,  as  preliminaries,  an  armistioe  on  the  footing  of  fdi  potMeUs, 
on  condition  that  the  election  of  Emperor  should  take  place  onlj 
by  a  unanimity  of  votes.  Such  a  condition,  which  would  make 
the  election  depend  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  could  not,  of  course,  be 
accepted  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  intervention  of  tiie  Sultan 
afl'ected  to  be  religious  as  well  as  political.  He  proposed  that,  if 
the  Pontiff  of  the  Christians  would  send  one  of  his  apostles  to 
deliver  his  pacific  exhortations  to  the  Congress,  he,  on  his  side, 
would  despatch  a  dervise  selected  by  the  Mufti.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  real  motive  of  the  Porte  for  this  unheard-of  proceeding" 
was  the  damage  suffered  by  the  Turkish  commerce  through  the 

against  Prussia;  Prussian  money  keeps  p.  239. 

Buisia  inactive;  England  begins  to  incline        '  VergenneiS,       moire  mr  /-a  Pofi0 

towards  VruasaJ*—Ili$t,  de  HMW  Jhrnpt,  Otfomatie,  published  in  P  -litiqve  dc  tout 

cb.  X.  sub  Jin.  les  Cabinets  de  I'Euro^t,  t.  iii.  p.  142 

>  Steniel,  Geteh,  Preui$eH»,  Tb.  ir.  (Snd  «d.  Bvis,  1801). 
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■quarrels  of  the  Christians.^  The  proffered  mediation  was  respect- 
fully declined  by  the  larger  States,  thoucfh  some  of  the  smaller 
■ones,  as  Naples  and  Venice,  were  in  favour  of  it. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  ha^'ing  no  other  ally  but  France,  on  whose 
loyal  support  he  could  not  reckon,  remained  on  the  defensive  in  the 
campaign  of  1745.  He  entrenched  himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frankenstein  and  Neisse^at  Jauemik,  not  far  from  Schweidnitz^ 
and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Aostrians  and  Saxons. 
Prince  Charles,  who  commanded  them,  advanced  by  Landshut  into 
the  plains  of  fiohenfiriedberg^  where  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Frederick^  near  Striegan  (Jnne  4th) «  After  the 
battle  of  Striegan,  or  Hohenfriedberg,  Charles  retreated  into  Bo- 
hemiaj  followed  by  the  Prussians ;  but  the  advantageous  position 
occupied  by  the  Austrians  near  Koiygsgratz,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
which  Frederick  was  under  of  maintaining  his  communications* 
with  Silesia,  prevented  his  deriving  any  solid  advantages  from  his 
decisive  victory,  and  penetrating  further  into  Bohemia.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  he  took  up  a  very  strong  position  near  Sorr 
with  25,000  men.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrians  ^^'ith 
much  larger  forces,  September  ;30th  ;  but  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  deprived  them  of  the  advantage  of  their  numerical  supe- 
riority^ and  Frederick  gained  a  complete  victory. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  had  been  entered  into  at  London  to 
re-establish  a  peace  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Carteret  (now  Lord  Granville)  had  retired  firom  the  • 
English  Ministiyj  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, a  man  of  more  moderate  riews.  The  events  of  the  year 
1745  had  made  the  English  Cabinet  very  desirous  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa.  The  success  of 
the  French  arms  in  Flanders,  consequent  on  their  victory  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  to  bo  related  presently,  and  the  descent  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender in  Scotland  in  July — an  event  in  our  domestic  history,  the 
well-known  circumstances  of  which  we  need  not  detail — by  com- 
pelling the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  British  forces  from  the 
Netherlands,  rendered  it  desirable  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
should  be  at  liberty  to  act  with  greater  vigour  towards  the  Rhine. 
A  secret  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  signed  at 
Hanorer,  August  26th.  Peace  was  to  be  concluded  within  six 
weeks  between  Prussia  and  Austria  on  tiie  basis  of  that  of  Breslau ; 
Augustus  was  to  make  a  separate  act  of  cession  of  Silesia  to  Frede- 
*  rick,  who  was  to  give  his  vote  in  the  approaching  election  at 

I  So8  Flfia^n,  DJ£l.  Franfaisef  t.  r.  p.  252  ;  Hammer,  Offli.  Getch.  B.  viii.  S.  59. 
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Frankfort  for  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  as  Emperor.  Tlie  English 
Cabinet  had  had  great  difficulty  to  bring  Frederick  to  these 
terms,  yet  the  Queen  of  Hungary  would  not  listen  to  them.  She 

was  already  sure  of  her  husband's  election,  and  she  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  recovering  Silesia,  on  which  she  had  set 
her  heart.  The  expectation,  however,  that  something  might 
eventually  bo  concluded,  had  prevented  Frederick  from  pursuing 
his  victory  at  Sorr.  But  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which  he  obtained 
through  tlie  indiscretion  of  the  King  of  Iceland's  Minister,  Count 
Bri'ihl,  transmitted  to  him  through  the  Swedish  Minister^  at  the 
Court  of  Dresden,  induced  him  to  take  more  vigorous  steps.^ 
The  Queen  of  Hungaij  had  formed  the  project  of  detaching 
10^000  men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Saxons,  were  to  march  upo^  Berlin ;  while  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  was  to  enter  Silesia  with  another  army  and  attack  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  his  winter  qusrters.  Frederick  resolved  to 
anticipate  and  divert  this  project  by  invading  Saxony.  Towards 
the  end  of  November  ho  entered  Lusatia  with  his  army,  and  after 
subduing  that  Province  niurched  ui)un  Dresden.  Augustus,  who 
had  refused  Frederick's  otler  to  treat  separately,  fled  to  Prague  ; 
while  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  entering  Saxony  l)y  way  of  Ilalle, 
took  Leipsic  and  ^Meissen,  and  established  communications  with 
Frederick.  Prince  Charles  now  marched  to  the  defence  of 
Dresden  ;  but  before  he  could  join  the  Saxon  array  it  had  been 
defeated  by  Prince  Leopold  at  Kessdsdorf,  December  15th.  The 
remnants  of  it  escaped  to  Prince  Charles,  who,  in  the  £EU)e  of 
Frederick's  now  much  superior  forces,  found  it  prudent  to  retreat 
into  Bohemia.  Dresden  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  King' 
of  Prussia,  December  18th>  and  sll  Saxony  was  laid  under  con- 
tribution. 

Maria  Theresa  wasnow  compelled  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the 

King  of  Poland,  as  well  as  to  the  British  Cabinet,  which  threatened 
to  withdraw  its  subsidies  unless  she  made  peace  with  Prussia. 
Frederick  himself  was  desirous  of  peace,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
that  of  Breslau.  His  money  was  almost  exhausted,  he  could  not 
rely  upon  the  profiered  help  of  France,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to 
another  campaign,  and  was  indeed  content  with  what  he  had 
achieved.  Two  treaties  were  signed  at  Dresden  on  the  same  day 
(December  25th^  1745)  with  Saxony  and  Austria.  By  the  first 
Augustus  recovered  what  he  had  lost  during  the  war,  but  Saxony 
had  to  pay  a  million  dollars,  besides  the  contribntionB  levied. 

>  Sit,  d»  MM  Tempst  ch.  xiii. 
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The  Queen  of  Poland,  daughter  of  Joseph  I.,  renounced  all  her 
claims  to  tlie  territories  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Peace  of  Breslau. 
In  the  treaty  with  Austria,  Maria  Theresa  arrain  renounced 
Silesia  and  the  County  of  Glatz,  the  cession  of  which  was  guaran- 
teed by  England.  Frederick,  as  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  allowed 
the  electoral  vote  of  Bohemiaj  and  adhered  to  the  election  of  Maria 
Theresa's  consort  as  Emperor^  against  which  he  and  the  Elector 
Palatine  had  at  first  protested.'  The  Grand  Dake  had  been 
elected  at  Frankfort,  September  IStii,  and  crowned  October  4th, 
with  the  tiile  of  Francis  I.  Austria  had  regained  the  eodesiastical 
Electors,  and  coold,  of  conrae,  reckon  on  Bayaria,  Hanoyer,  and 
Saxonj.  France  had  endeayonred  to  incite  Angnstns  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  Grown,  but  without  effect.  Thns  the 
Empire  fell  to  the  New  Hocse  op  Austria,  that  of  Habsburg- 
LurraiDe,  and  France  missed  the  principal  object  for  which  she 
had  gone  to  war.  The  Prussians  evacuated  Saxony  within  twelve 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaties.  A  little  before,  East 
Friesland,  the  reversion  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  assigned  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  the  Elector  Frederick 
III.,  in  compensation  of  the  cession  of  Schwiebus,  fell  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  by  the  death  of  the  last  Prince,  Charles  Edward,  May 
35th,  1744."* 

Meanwhile  in  Flanders  the  French  had  achieyed  some  brilliant 
soccess,  ei^cially  at  the  Battle  of  Fontbitot,  gained  by  Marshal 
Saxe  oyer  the  Dake  of  Cumberland  and  Field-Marshal  Ednigseck 
(May  llth^  1745)^  who  were  endeayonring  to  relieye  Tonmai. 
Louis  XV.  and  the  Dauphin  were  present  at  this  affair.  It  was 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Tournai,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudcnarde, 
Nieuport,  Ath.  Little  was  done  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Prince  of  Conti  passed  that  river  and  the  Main,  to  threaten 
Frankfort  and  prevent  the  election  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Pragmatic  Army  was  compelled  to  retire  beyond 
the  Lahn  ;  and  after  it  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  Austrians 
mder  the  Ghtind  Duke,  the  French  in  turn  were  forced  to  retreat 
and  recroas  the  Bhine.  The  campaign  in  Italy  this  year  had  also 
been  prodnctiye  of  eyents  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  In 
the  spring  the  Spaniards^  under  Gages,  dislodged  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Anstrians  from  the  Legation  of  Bologna,  and  pursued  them  into 
*  ike  Modeaese.  At  the  same  time  was  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Aranjuez,  between  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  RepnbMc  of 

'  Wem-j!,  t.  ii.p.  194  sqq. 

'  Mencel,  ^Wuere  Qtteh.  dtr  Dcuischeitf  B.  v.  S.  321. 
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(jenoa  (May  7th,  1745) .  The  object  of  it  was  to  gain  over  the 
Genoese^  in  order  that  Spain,  besides  what  asdstance  the  Bepnblic 
could  afford,  might  obtain  the  advantage  of  sending  her  armieainto 

Italy  by  way  of  Genoa.   The  Genoese,  who  had  been  disgusted  by 
the  Treaty  of  Worms,  agreed  to  aid  the  contracting  parties  with 
troops,  Sec;  in  return  for  which  some  places  were  to  be  added  to 
their  dominions;  their  privilegesand  possessions,  including  Corsica, 
were  to  be  guaranteed  ;  and,  after  the  peace,  the  Republic  was  to 
enjoy  the  same  "  royal  distinction  "  as  Venice,  with  regard  to  the 
ceremonial  of  ambassadors,  &c/    The  Infant  Don  Philip  and 
Marshal  Mailleboia  arrived  at  Savona  with  their  forces  towards  the 
end  of  June,  when  the  Genoese  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  Gages  now  crossed  the  Apennines,  amidst  the  grei^iest 
difficulties  and  hardships,  to  Sarzana,  and  established  his  camp  at 
Langasto,  near  Gtenoa  ;  when,  being  reinforced  by  10,000  Genoese, 
he  passed  the  Bochetta,  and  joined  Don  Philip  and  Mailleboia 
at  Acqui.   The  combined  army  amounted  to  near  70,0<HI  men. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  and  Schulenburg,  who  had  succeeded  Lob- 
ko\NTtz  in  the  command  of  the  Austrians,  now  retired  to  Ba.ssig- 
nano,andthe  combined  army  successively  took Tortona,riacenza, 
Parma,  and  Pavia  (August  and  September)  •   Schulenburg  having 
separated  from  the  King  in  order  to  cover  Milan,  Gages  attacked 
and  defeated  Charles  Emanuel  in  his  camp  at  Bassignano,  Sep- 
tember  28th.  Alexandria,  Asti,  Caaale,  successively  surrendered 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  spread  themselves  through  Lombardy.  The 
Infimt  entered  Milan,  December  19th. 

These  disasters  caused  Charles  Emanuel  to  desire  peace;  and  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  alarmed  at  the  negotiations  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  was  disposed  to  grant  liberal  terms  in  order  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  Austrian  alliance.  The  minister,  D'Argenson, 
had  formed  one  of  those  mairnificent  schemes  of  which  the  hbads  of 
French  statesmen  are  so  prolific.  Italy  was  to  be  organized  into  a 
Confederation, with  a  permanent  Diet  like  Germany;  the  Austhans 
were  to  be  expelled,  and  all  the  Italian  States  liberated  from  any 
bonds  of  vassidage  towards  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  France  waa 
disinterestedly  to  renounce  any  pretensions  she  might  have  to 
hold  anything  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  *,  the  foreign  princes 
established  in  Italy  were  to  be  Italianized  by  being  disabled  from 
possessing  any  dominions  out  of  the  Peninsula :  such  were  the  main 
outlines  of  this  grand  scheme.'    The  King  of  Sardinia,  unfortu- 

'  Oartlen,  t.  iii.  p.  .S25. 
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aately,  was  not  up  to  the  level  of  these  '^ideaa he  seems  to  have 
regarded  with  distrust  the  French  propositions,  althoagh  they  did 
not  even  oUdm  Sayoy,  a  French  Proyinoe  hy  language;  but  he  had 
aome  uneasy  recollections  of  the  war  of  1733.  However,  as  the 
ahare  allotted  to  himself  was  very  considerable,  including  a  large 
part  of  the  Milanese,  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty, 
December  26th,  1745/  The  Court  of  Id^idrid,  to  which  the  nego- 
tiations had  not  been  commnnicated  till  the  preliminaries  were 
laid  before  it  for  acceptance,  naturally  felt  very  indignant  at  what 
it  regarded  as  a  treachery  on  the  part  of  France  especially  as  it 
knew  that  Louis  XV .  had  also  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
Tnth  the  Dutch.  The  reluctance  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  accedo 
to  the  treaty  produced  a  delay  of  which  Maria  Theresa  availed 
herself  to  send  30,000  men  into  Italy,  who  had  been  released 
throogh  the  peace  with  Prussia.  The  Austrians,  now  under  Prince 
Xiichtenstein,  thus  obtained  so  greal  a  numerical  superiority  in 
that  country,  that  Charles  Emanuel  resolved  to  break  off  his  secret 
intelligence  with  France. 

In  the  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1746  the  French  followed  up 
the  successes  which  they  had  achieved  in  the  previous  year. 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Charleroi,  Namur,  and  other  places, 
auccessively  surrendered  to  Marshal  Saxe  and  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
After  the  capture  of  Namur  in  September,  Marshal  Saxe,  reunit- 
ing all  the  French  forces,  attacked  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at 
Raucoux,  between  Liege  and  Viset,  and  completely  defeated  him, 
October  11th  ;  after  which  both  sides  went  into  winter  quarters. 
All  the  country  between  the  Meuse  and  the  sea  was  now  in  tho 
power  of  France,  Austria  retaining  only  Luxembourg  and  Lim- 
bux^g.  It  was,  however,  some  drawback  to  French  vanity  that  these 
successes  had  been  chiefly  obtained  for  them  by  two  foreigners. 
Marshal  Saxe  and  his  principal  lieutenant,  Count  Lowendahl,  a 
Dane,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Miinnich.  The  Court 
of  Versailles,  afraid  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would  sell  his 
troops  to  Great  Britain,  bought  his  neutrality  for  three  years  for 
two  milfion  francs  per  annum.  The  marriage  of  the  Dauphin, 
father  of  Louis  XYI.,  to  a  daughter  of  Augustus  III.,  was  a  result 
of  this  connection  (December,  1746) . 

In  Italy,  Charles  Emanuel,  as  we  have  said,  renouncing  the 
French  alliance,  seized  Asti,  March  8th.  Don  Philip  quitted  Milan 
and  retired  to  Pavia.  The  Austrian  commander,  Lichtenstein,  and 

*  TIm  eomlitioiM  will  bt  found  in  GMden,  t.  lii.  pw  349  aq. 

*  Mimoira  de  SoaSUs,  t.  tL  p.  176. 
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the  King  of  Sardinia  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Maillebois  and 
Gages  near  Piacenza,  JuDe  IGth^  which  ultimately  oompeUed  the 
French  and  Spaniards  to  relinqiiiah  all  their  oonqneats^  and  recross 
the  Alpa.  Bat  another  event  of  greater  importance  oontrilmted  t» 
prodnee  this  resalt-*the  sodden  death  of  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  July 
9th.  Philip,  in  spite  of  his  wars  of  ambitibn,  had  left  Spain  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  foimd  it.  He  had  partienlailj  encouraged 
literature  and  art.    In  his  reign  were  founded  the  royal  librarv^ 
open  to  public  use,  the  academy  for  the  Spanish  language,  the 
academy  of  S.  Fernando  for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the 
academy  of  history.^    His  successor,  Ferdinand  VI.,  then  in  hi» 
thirty- fourth  year,  being  Philip's  second  son  by  his  first  wife^ 
Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  not  interested  in  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  his  father's  widow,  Elizabeth  Famese,  and  one  of  his  first 
steps  was  to  recall  his  forces  from  Italy.  Yet  he  treated  his  step* 
mother,  who  had  never  disdovered  for  him  any  leeHng  bat  aTer-> 
sion,  with  great  liberality,  allowing  her  to  retain  the  Palace  of  St* 
Udefonso,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  predeceasors,  erea 
permitted  her  to  reside  at  Madrid.  He  showed  an  eqnal  aibotion 
for  his  stepbrothers,  and  promised  to  promote  their  interests.^ 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  forces  from  Italy  was,  however,  too 
precipitate,  as  it  abandoned  the  Genoese  to  the  Austrians.  Gages 
was  superseded  in  the  coinniaud  of  the  Spaniards  by  Las  !Miniis, 
who  had  orders  immediately  to  retreat  to  Nice;  Maillebois  and 
the  French  were  compelled  to  accompany  him ;  the  combined  army 
retired  with  precipitation  along  the  coast  of  Lignria,  pursued  and 
harassed  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese ;  it  did  not  even  halt 
at  Nice,  bnt  crossed  the  Yar,  September  17th,  1746.  Genoa,  bom- 
barded by  an  English  fleet,  opened  her  gates  to  the  Anstriana*  and 
submitted  to  hard  conditions.   The  Doge  and  six  senators  pro* 
ceeded  to  Vienna  to  implore  Maria  Theresa's  mercy.   After  the 
capture  of  Genoa,  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Lichtenstein,  with 
40,000  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  passed  the  Var  and  invested 
Antibes,  which  was  also  bombarded  by  an  English  squadron ;  aod 
Belle-Isle,  who  had  succeeded  Maillebois  in  the  command  of  the 
French,  retreated  before  them  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Toulou. 
But  Provence  was  delivered  from  its  invaders  by  a  sudden  reTO* 
Intion.    General  Botta  and  the  Austrians  in  posseasion  of  Genoa 
treated  the  inhabitants  in  a  tyrannical  and  revolting  manner, 
not  only  exacting  the  most  oppressive  imposts,  bat  also  insnlfciiig' 
and  maltreating  the  citizens.  These  bratalitiea  at  length  excited  a 

>  C«e,  S^iik  Bourbon$,  vol.  iHefa.  MK  •  Ihid,  rol.  iv.  p.  S. 
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spirit  of  resistance.  Some  Austrian  soldiers  having  endeavoured 
to  harness  the  passengers  in  the  streets  to  a  mortar  they  were 
carrying  off,  the  people  rose  against  them,  and  after  five  days  of 
street  fighting,  the  Austrian  general  was  compelled  to  retire  with, 
a  loss  of  5,000  men  (December  10  th) The  Imperialists  being  thos 
•deprired  of  the  supplies  which  they  drew  from  Genoa,  and 
menaced  by  the  approach  of  Belle-Isle^  who  had  been  reinforoedj 
sbaodoned  the  siege  of  Antibes,  and  retired  into  Italj,  Jtaaatj, 
1747.  After  the  formal  deolarations  between  Fraaoe  sad  England 
in  1743>  hostilities  had  extended  to  the  colonial  possssnons  of 
those  nations.  In  1745  the  people  of  New  England  Tolnnteered 
to  redooe  Lousboorg^  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  having, 
^th  the  assistance  of  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Warren, 
effected  that  object,  the  whole  island  submitted.  In  the  foUo^\nug 
yeAr  the  French  fitted  out  a  very  formidable  fleet,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  transports,  to  recover  that  colony,  which  arrived  on 
the  American  coast  in  September,  174G.  But  the  enterprise  proved 
entirely  abortive,  without  a  single  action  haying  been  fought. 
The  land  forces,  decimated  bjr  sickness,  were  conveyed  back  to 
France,  the  fleet  was  dispersed  and  disabled  by  violent  storms, 
and  the  remnant  of  it  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  Quebec.  In  the 
^ame  year  the  En^^ish  Ministry  had  organized  at  Portsmoath  an 
expedition  against  Canada ;  but  having  been  delayed  till  the  season 
of  action  was  past,  it  was  employed  in  making  a  desoent  on  the 
French  coast,  at  Port  L'Orient;  which,  however,  proved  a  com* 
plete  fiulnre.  The  French  were  more  fortnnate  in  the  East,  where, 
as  already  mentioned,  they  captured  Madras. 

Ever  since  the  year  174.J  some  negotiations  had  been  going  on 
between  France  and  the  iJatch  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
The  kStates-Goneral  had  proposed  the  assembling  of  a  Congress  to 
the  Cabmet  of  Vienna,  but  without  success.  In  September,  1746, 
conferences  were  opened  at  Breda,  between  France,  Groat  Britain, 
and  the  States-General;  but  as  Great  Britain  had  gained  some 
advantages  at  sea,  the  negotiations  were  protracted,  and  the 
Cabinets  of  London  and  Vienna  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Dutch 
to  take  a  more  direct  and  active  part  in  the  war.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  Oonrt  of  Yersailles  took  a  sadden  resolution  to  coerce 
the  States-General.  A  manifest  was  published  by  Louis  XV., 
April  17th,  1747j  filled  with  those  pretexts  which  it  is  easy  to  find 

such  occasions:  not, indeed,  exactly  declaring  war  against  the 
Dutch  Republic,  but  that  he  should  enter  her  territories  "without 

'  For  the  afikirs  of  Genoa,  see  Haderlin,  yachricht  von  dtr  Rtpuhlik  Genua, 
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breaking  with  her;*'  that  he  should  hold  in  deposit  the  places  he* 
might  occupy,  and  restore  them  as  soon  as  the  States  ceased  to- 
succour  his  eminies.^  Count  Lowendahl  then  entered  Dutch 
Flanders  by  Bruges,  and  seized,  in  less  than  a  month,  Sluis^  Ysen- 
dyke,  Sas  de  Gand,  Hulst,  Axel,  and  other  places. 

Holland  had  now  very  much  declined  from  the  position  she  had 
held  a  century  before.  There  were  indeed  many  large  capitalists 
in  the  United  Provinces,  whose  wealth  had  been  amassed  during- 
the  period  of  the  Hepnblic's  oommereial  prosperity,  but  the  State> 
as  a  whole,  was  impoverished  and  steeped  in  debt.  The  national- 
debt,  including  that  of  the  separate  provinces,  amounted  to  np-^ 
wards  of  eighty  millions  sterling ;  yet,  so  abundant  was  money,, 
tliat  the  interest  paid  on  it  was  only  at  the  rate  of  2?  per  cent. 
and  the  Dutch  citizens  are  computed  to  have  had  an  almost  equal 
amount,  or  near  seventy  millions,  invested  in  the  English,  French, 
Austrian,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  even  Kussian  funds.*  But  in  thus- 
becoming  the  capitalists  and  money-lenders  of  Europe,  they  had 
ceased  to  be  her  brokers  and  carriers.  The  excessive  taxes,  by 
raising  the  prices  of  necessaries,  and  consequently  of  labour,  had" 
disabled  her  manufacturers  and  ship-owners  from  competing  with 
foreigners.  Holland  was  no  longer  the  entrepot  of  nations.  The* 
English,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and  the  Hambnighers  had  ap- 
propriated the  greater  psrt  of  her  trade.  Such  was  the  result  or 
the  long  wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged :  a  great  part  of 
which  had,  indeed,  been  incurred  for  self-preservation,  or  in  the- 
interesta  of  her  commerce,  though  some  of  them  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  ambition  of  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  a&ara- 
of  Europe.  Her  political  consideration  had  dwindled  equally 
with  her  commerce.  Instead  of  pretending,  as  formerly,  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  nations,  she  had  become  little  more  than  the  satel- 
lite of  Great  Bntain  ;^  a  position  forced  upon  her  by  fear  of 
France,  and  her  anxiety  to  maintain  her  barriers  against  that 
encroaching  Power.  Since  the  death  of  William  III.,  the  Re- 
publican, or  aristocratic  party  had  again  seized  the  ascendency, 
William  III/s  collateral  heir,  John  William  Friso,  had  not  been 
recognized  as  Stadholder,  atid  the  Republic  was  again  govenied,. 
as  in  the  time  of  De  Witt,  by  a  Grand  Pensionary  and  ^ffier.. 

'  Martin,  t.  XT.  p.  316.  '  Frederick  the  Great  says  of  her,  in 

^  See  Bavnal,  Hist.  Fhilosophique  da  his  view  of  £unipe:  **  A  la  suite  de  I'An- 

iewt  h^ktfm,  xii.  (voL  iv.  p.  75  suq.,  gleterre  ae  rmnge  la  Holhuido,  comme  une- 

Justamond's  Trans).,  London,  1776).  The  chaloupe  qni  ndt  Fimpression  d'un  Tais>- 

Abbe  Raynal  wrote  near  the  time  of  aeau  de  gnerre  anqiMl  die  est  attadiie.'* 
which  we  are  speaking. 
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The  dominant  party  had,  however,  become  highly  unpopular.  It 
had  sacrificed  the  army  to  maintain  the  fleet,  and  the  Bopublic 
seemed  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  France.  At  the  approach  of  the 
French,  consternation  reigned  in  the  proTinoes.  The  Orange 
Party  raised  its  head,  and  demanded  the  re-establiabment  of  the 
Stadholdership.  The  town  of  Yeere,  in  Zealand,  gave  the  ex- 
ample of  insurrection,  and  William  IV.,  of  Nassau-Dietz,  who  was 
already  Stadholder  of  Friesland,  Groningen,  and  Gelderland,  was 
eyentnally  proclaimed  hereditary  Stadholder,  Captain  -  General 
and  Admiral  of  the  United  Provinces.  William  IV.  was  the  son  of 
John  William  Friso,  and  son-in-law  of  George  II.,  whose  daughter, 
Anne,  he  bad  married.  The  French  threatening  Maestricht,  the 
alHes,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  marched  to  Lawfeld  in 
order  to  protect  it.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Marshal  Saxe, 
Jnly  2nd,  1747,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  compelled  to  recross  the 
Meuse.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  however,  took  up  a  position 
which  prevented  the  French  from  investing  Maeatricht.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lowendahl  carried  Bergen-op-Zoom  by  assault,  July 
lOth.  These  reverses  of  the  allies  were  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated by  Anson's  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Cape  F^iis- 
terre,  June  14th,  and  that  of  Admiral  Hawke,  near  the  Isle  of 
Aix,  October  14th.  These  and  other  battles  ruined  the  French 
navy. 

The  Auatrians,  who  had  been  exceedingly  irritated  by  the  loss 
of  Genoa,  resolved  this  year  to  attempt  its  recovery.  In  a  mani- 
fest, breathing  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  injustice,  published 
March  29th,  1747,  the  Genoese  were  declared  rebels,  and  subject 
to  all  the  penalties  of  treason  ;  and  their  property,  wherever 
found,  was  to  be  confiscated.'  The  Austrian  general,  Sohulen- 
bnrg,  master  of  the  Bocohetta,  pressed  hardly  upon  the  town ; 
but  the  French  garrison  under  the  Duke  de  Bonfflera,  son  of  the 
celebrated  'marshal,  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Belle-Isle  and  Las  Minas  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
forces,  who  had  occupied  the  County  of  Nice,  early  in  June,  the 
Austrians  were  compelled  to  raise  the  blockade  and  retire.  The 
Spaniards  had  now  again  begun  to  co-operate  with  the  French, 
and  were  making  more  vigorous  preparations.  Although  Ferdi- 
nund,  at  his  accession,  had  assured  Louis  XV.  of  his  resolution  to 
maintain  the  engagements  contracted  by  his  father,  yet  he  had 
not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Italy,  but 
had  also  entered  into  negotiationa  with  the  British  Cabinet, 

*  Haymun*^  Jttkiv  ap.  Gtrdm,  t  iii. 
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through  the  mediation  of  Portugal^  and  some  stepi  towards  a 

pacification  had  actually  been  taken. ^  Bat  the  influence  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  and  the  policy  of  the  party  which  favoured  an 
establishment  for  Don  Philip  in  Italy,  now  regarded  almost  a 
point  of  national  honour,  ultimately  prevailed ;  and,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  British  Cabinet  leaned  too  much  to  the  side  of 
Maria  Theresa^  Spain  again  threw  in  her  weight  with  1: Vance. 

The  campaign  of  1747  not  having  been  fortunate  for  the  Aus- 
trian allianoe,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  grand  effort  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Great  Britain,  the  JSrapreas-Qneenf  the  King  of  Sar- 
diiiia,  and  the  States-General,  signed  a  ConTention  at  the  Hague, 
January  26th,  1748,  by  whioh  they  agreed  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  192,000  men.  Great  Britain  and  the  States  were  each 
to  contribute  66,000  men,  and  Maria  Theresa  60,000.  The  Dutch 
also  engaged  to  add  ten  or  twelve  vessels  to  the  English  fleet, 
which  "  was  destined  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  France  and  protect 
that  of  the  two  nations."  (Art.  vii.)  Maria  Theresa  was  to  keep 
in  Italy  60,000  effective  troo})s,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  30,000. 
The  latter  Monarch  also  engaged  to  add  his  galleys  to  the  English 
Heet  of  thirty  ships  of  war.  To  support  these  armaments  Great 
Britain  engaged  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  400,000^.  to  Austria,  and 
another  of  300,0002.  to  Sardinia.*  In  the  preceding  June  a  treaty 
had  also  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by 
which  the  latter  Power,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  100,0002. 
sterling  per  annum,  undertook  to  keep  30,000  infantry  on  the 
frontiers  of  InTonia,  besides  fifty  vessels  on  the  coast,  in  readi- 
ness to  act  on  the  first  requisition  of  the  English  Cabinet.*  By 
another  treaty,  in  November,  in  which  Holland  joined,  the  force 
to  be  pronded  by  Russia  was  raised  to  37,000  foot.  These  treaties 
had  considerable  influence  in  inclining  France  to  peace. 

Negotiations  had  been  going  on  throughout  the  winter,  aud  a 
Congress  met  at  Aiz-la-ChapeUe,  April  24th,  1748.  Most  of  the 
belligerent  Powers  were  desirous  of  peace.  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  were  weary  of  the  war;  France  and  Spain  were  almoat 
exhausted.  Louis  XY/s  new  mistress,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
also  pressed  for  peace,  because  she  did  not  like  him  to  be  abaent 
with  the  army  several  months  in  the  year.  In  order  to  stimulate 
the  negotiations,  the  French  had  invested  Maestricht,  April  13th. 
Marshal  Saxe  had  remarked  to  Louis,  "  Sire,  the  peace  must  be 

'  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walpole,  the        '  Wemk,  t.  ii.  p.  410. 
British  Parliament  repealed  thu  Act  pro-        •  Ibid.p,  244}  Rousset, i.  xix- 

hihiting  cnmmen'c  with  Spain.    Coxe,  p.  49S. 
bpanith  Bourbons,  vul  ir.  p.  9, 
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conquered  at  Maestricht."  The  taking  of  that  place  woald,  in- 
deed, have  opened  Holland  to  the  French,  and  they  had  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  face  of  the  allies  80,000  strong.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  under  Prince  Kepnin, 
towards  the  Bhine,  through  Poland,  Morttna,  and  Bohemia,  also 
tended  to  accelerate  a  peace.  This  was  the  second  time  that  a 
Bnasian  nrmj  had  appeared  in  Qermanj.  Meanwhile^  howeTer, 
as  Anstria»  in  whose  behalf  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  seemed 
not  to  the  Maritime  Powers  to  exert  herself  in  proportion  to  her 
interest  in  it,  thej  had,  in  a  secret  conference,  signed  separate 
preliminaries  with  France,  April  30th.  The  principal  articles 
were  : — liestitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  which 
involved  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton  to  France,  Madras  to 
England,  and  to  the  Dutch  the  barrier  towns  conquered  by  the 
French  ;  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Gnastalla  to  be 
assigned  to  Don  Philip,  on  condition  of  their  being  restored  to 
the  actual  posses<»or  if  Don  Carlos  should  mount  the  throne  of 
«Spain,  or  if  Don  Philip  should  die  without  heirs ;  the  Republic  of 
<3tenoa  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
positions :  Sardinia  to  hold  what  had  been  ceded  to  her  in  1743 ; 
the  Aiienio  contract  and  annual  Tcssel  to  be  renewed  to  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  artide  in  tiie  Treaty  of  1718,  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  that  Kingdom;  the  Emperor  Francis 
to  be  recognized  by  all  the  contracting  Powers,  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  to  be  confirmed  ;  Silesia  and  the  County  of  Glatz  to  be 
guaranteed  to  Prussia.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  to  take  jilaco 
in  the  Netherlands  within  six  weeks,  except  with  regard  to  the 
siege  of  Maestrioht,^  That  place  capitulated  to  the  French, 
May  7  th. 

Maria  Theresa,  seeing  that  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  come 
in  such  force  to  her  aid,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
peace.  She  could  not  digest  the  loss  of  the  Italian  Duchies,  for 
which  she  had  ceded  to  Sardinia  a  part  of  the  Milanese.  But  her 
minister.  Count  Kaunits  Rittberg,  had  formed  the  plan  of  reco- 
vering Silesia  and  humbling  Prussia  through  a  union  with  France 
and  Russia  ;  aud  ou  these  grounds  he  persuaded  his  mistress  to 
accept  the  preliminaries,''  after  protesting  against  what  they 
might  contain  prejudicial  to  her  interests  (May  25tli) .  The 
envoys  of  Sardinia  and  Modena  acceded  at  the  same  time  ;  those 
of  Spain  aud  Genoa  in  June.    The  definitive  TajCAXv  of  Aix-la- 

>  Wcnck,  t  U.  p.  SIO. 

*  Bfenwl,  Neture  Gtnk,  der  Detttteken,  B.  t.  S.  SSI. 
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Chapelle,  embracing  the  preliminaries  already  given,  was  signed 
by  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch  ministers,  October  18th,  1748, 
and  a  few  days  after  by  those  of  Spain,  Genoa,  Modena,  and 
Austria.  Sardinia  refused  to  sign  because  the  Treaty  of  Worms 
was  Dot  guaranteed.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  Emperor  or 
Empire^  although  the  Italian  Duchies  were  Impdrial  fiefs. ^  The 
Tbbaty  of  Madrid,  October  5th,  1750,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
coxnplement  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Spain  had  refu8e<i 
to  renew  the  Asiento,  and  to  execute  the  sixteenth  article  of  the 
treaty^  by  which  the  profits  of  fonr  years,  during  which  the  con* 
tract  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  were  to  be  allowed  to  the 
parties  interested.  Both  sides  armed,  and  war  seemed  again  in- 
evitable, when,  by  the  treaty  mentioned  abore,  Great  Britain 
waived  her  claims  in  consideration  of  the  King  of  Spain  paying 
100,000/.  sterling  within  thiee  months.  The  trade  between  the 
two  countries  was  put  on  the  same  favourable  footing  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  of  Spain. ^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which 
had  lasted  eight  years.  Its  object  had  been  to  establish  four 
States  on  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  though  that 
House  had  been  depriyed  of  Silesia  and  the  Italian  Duchies,  these 
losses  were  small  compsred  with  the  danger  with  which  it  had  at 
first  been  threatened ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  established 
the  order  of  succession  and  still  remained  a  first-rate  Power. 
France,  the  chief  promoter  of  this  bloody  snd  ruinous  war,  gained 
literaUy  nothing  by  it,  and  increased  her  debt  by  1,200  million 
iiyres,  or  near  50  millions  sterling — another  seed  of  the  ap- 
proaching revolution.  Her  conduct  had  been  neither  just  nor 
worthy  of  a  great  Power ;  and,  in  consequence,  she  lost  her 
reputation  and  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  arbitress  of  Europe. 
The  part  which  England  played  in  the  war  was  conformable  to 
the  faith  of  treaties ;  though,  so  far  as  the  continental  struggle 
only  is  concerned,  more  chivalrous  perhaps  than  prudent.  Yet 
if  she  obtsined  no  equivalent  for  her  enormous  expenses,  she 
procured  compensation  for  her  commercial  losses,  established  her 
maritime  preponderance,  and  obtained  the  recognition  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  Stuart  dynasly,  Spain  also  made  some  acquisi- 
tions in  Italy.  Bussia  had,  for  the  first  time,  interfered  with 
effect  in  the  affairs  of  Western  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  still  more  eflfectiye  intervention.    But  the  most  important 

*  The  Treaty  is  in  Wenck,  t.  u.  p.  337 }  cf.  Qard«n,  t.  tii     373  sqq. 
«  Wenck,  i,  ii.  p.  464. 
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consequence  of  the  war  was  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  a  first-rate 
Power.  The  morality  of  the  conduct  by  which  Frederick  IL 
achieved  this  result  will  hardly  bear  a  strict  scrutiny.  So  long  as 
he  attained  his  ends  he  was  little  scrupulous  about  the  means. 
He  affbcted  friendaliip  for  Maria  Thereia  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  preparing  to  wrast  Silesia  firom  her^  and  that  under  pretexts 
which  he  himself  did  not  consider  yalid.  In  pursuit  of  his  object 
he  increased  and  lowered  his  demands  according  to  circumstances, 
and  contracted  alliances,  sometimes  under  insidious  pretences, 
which  were  repudiated  directly  his  interest  required  it :  conduct 
in  which  he  has  been  only  too  well  imitated  by  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors. If  it  be  possible  to  justify  these  proceedings  by  the 
"  reason  of  State,"  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stress,  let  us  not  at 
least  debase  our  judgment  by  also  according  to  them  a  moral 
sanction.  In  the  absence  of  any  last  appeal  between  nations  but 
force,  we  can  ill  afford  to  corrupt  and  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
only  other  and  already  but  too  feeble  check  upon  ambition  and 
Tiolence— -that  of  public  opinion.  In  some  eyes,  however,  success 
will  be  Frederick's  great  justification;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
increased  the  Prussian  dominions  by  a  third. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  seven  years  which  succeeded  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapello 
are  described  by  Voltaire'  as  among  the  happiest  that  Europe 
ever  enjoyed.    Commerce  revived,  the  fine  arts  flourished,  and 
the  European  natioxis  resembled,  it  is  said,  one  large  family 
reunited  after  its  dissensions.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Peace 
had  not  ezterminated  all  the  elements  of  discord.  Scarcely  had 
Europe  began  to  breathe  again  when  new  disputes  arose^  and  the 
seven  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  were  succeeded  by  another 
seven  of  misery  and  war.  The  ancient  rivalry  between  France 
and  England,  which  had  formerly  vented  itself  in  continental 
struggles,  had,  by  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  and  co- 
lonization, been  extended  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
interests  of  the  two  nations  came  into  collision  in  India,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  a  dispute  about  American  boundaries  again 
plunged  them  into  war. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle|  France 
and  England  were  mutually  to  restore  their  conqnests  in  $wih 
state  aa  they  were  before  the  war.  This  clause  became  a  copious 
source  of  quarrel.  The  principal  dispute  regarded  the  limita  of 
Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia^  which  Province  had,  by  the  twelfth  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  been  ceded  to  England  eonformably  to 
tt$  ancient  houndariea;  but  what  these  were  had  never  been  ac- 
curately determined,  and  each  Power  fixed  them  according  to  its 
convenience.  Thus,  while  the  French  pretended  that  Nova  Scotia 
emliraced  only  the  peninsula  extending  from  Cape  St.  Mary  to  Cape 
Canso,  the  English  further  included  in  it  that  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  which  extends  to  Pentagoet  on  the  west,  and  to 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  comprising  all  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,'*  Another  dispute  regarded  the  western  limits 
of  the  British  North  American  settlements.  The  En:^lish  claimed 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  as  belonging  to  Virginia,  the  French  as 

*  Siicle  de  LovU  XV.  ch.  xxxi.  vince  wa^i  n^stored  to  them  uader 

*  TImm  were  the  bounileriet  Wd  down  name  of  Acndia.  See  Modem  (Tmiif^ 
bjr  the  French  themaelre^  when  the  Pro*  IRH, 
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forming  part  of  Lonisifina ;  and  they  attempted  to  confine  the 
British  colonies  by  a  chain  of  forts  stretching  from  Louisiana  to 
Canada.  Commissaries  were  appointed  to  settle  these  questions, 
who  held  their  conferences  at  Paris  between  the  years  1750  and 
1755.  Disputes  also  arose  respecting  the  occupation  by  the 
French  of  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago,  which  had  been  declared  neutral  by  former  treaties. 

Before  the  Commissaries  oonld  terminate  their  labomrs,  mutual 
aggressions  had  rendered  a  war  ineTitable.  As  is  usual  in  such 
oases,  it  is  difficult  to  saj  who  was  the  first  sggrossor.  £aoh 
nfttion  laiid  the  blame  on  tiie  other.  Some  French  writers  assert 
that  the  English  resorted  to  hostilities  out  of  jealousy  at  the 
increase  of  the  French  navy.  According  to  the  plans  of  Qouill^,  » 
the  IVeneh  liGmster  of  Marine,  111  ships  of  the  Hne,  fifty-fonr 
frigates,  and  smaller  ressels  in  proportion,  were  to  be  built  in 
the  course  of  ten  years.  The  question  of  boundaries  was,  how- 
ever, nndoubtedly  the  occasion,  if  not  also  the  true  cause  of  the 
war.  A  series  of  desultory  conflicts  had  taken  place  along  the 
Ohio,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1754,  without  being" 
avowed  by  the  mother  countries.  A  French  writer,  who  flourished 
about  this  time,  the  Abbe  Ilaynal,  ascribes  this  clandestine  war- 
fiu*e  to  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  which  was  seeking 
gradually  to  recover  what  it  had  lost  by  treaties.'  Orders  were 
now  issued  to  the  Bnglisfa  fleet  to  attack  French  ressels  wherever 
Ibimd.  This  act  has  been  oensvred  as  piratical,  becanse  it  had 
not  been  preceded  by  a  formal  dedaration  of  war;  bat  it  was 
snbseqnentily  defended  by  Pitt,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of 
hostile  operations  resnlts  not  from  any  snob  declaration,  but  from 
the  previous  hostilities  of  an  aggressor;  nor  is  this  principle 
contested  in  the  reply  of  the  French  Minister."^  It  being  known  that 
a  considerable  French  fleet  was  preparing  to  sail  from  Brest  and 
Rochefort  for  America,  Admiral  Boscawen  was  despatched  thither, 
and  ca]>tured  two  French  men-of-war  off  Cape  Race  in  Newfound- 
land, June,  1755.  Hostilities  were  also  transferred  to  the  shores 
of  Europe.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  instructed  to  destroy  every 
IVench  ship  he  could  find  between  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  Clear; 
and  the  KpF^g^iah  privateers  made  numerous  prizes. 

A  naval  war  between  'Rngland  and  France  was  now  unavoid- 
aUe;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  this  was  also 

'  ffiet.  de*  ^tablist^mens  de»  EuropSms  July  29th,  1761,  ap.  Garden,  Hist,  dts 
dtow  /nrf^*  (vol.  V.  p.  82,  Eng.  I"r.).      Traiiis,  t.  iv.  p.  149,  and  the  reply  of 

*  ijee  i'itt'a  iuatructions  to  Mr.  Stanley,     M.  du  Bussy,  ibid.  p.  163. 
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to  be  mixed  np  with  a  European  war.  The  complicated  relations 
of  the  European  system  again  caused  these  two  wars  to  run  into 
one,  though  their  origin  had  nothing  in  common.  France  and 
England,  whose  quarrel  lay  in  the  New  World,  appeared  as  the 
leading  Powers  in  a  European  contest  in  which  they  had  only  a 
secondary  interest,  and  decided  the  fiate  of  Canada  on  the  plains 
of  Germany. 

The  war  in  Europe,  commonly  called  the  Sstih  Yiass'  War, 
was  chiefly  caused  by  the  pride  of  one  Empreaa,  the  vanity  of 
another,  aad  the  subserviency  of  a  royal  courtesan,  who  became 
the  tool  of  these  passions.  Maria  Theresa  oonld  not  brook  the 
loss  of  Silesia,  especially  as  it  had  been  inflicted  on  her  by  an  on- 
eqoal  adversary,  whom  ,  she  despised.  Her  plans  of  vengesnce 
were  aided  by  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  whose  vanity  had  been  hmrt  by 
the  impolitic  sarcasms  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  But  the  Empress- 
Queen  would  never  have  been  able  to  execute  her  projects  against 
Frederick  II.  unless  she  had  been  helped  by  France.  The  manner 
in  which  .-she  obtained  the  aid  of  that  Power  forms  a  masterpiece 
of  diplomatic  skill. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  reluctance  with  which  Maria 
Theresa  signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Although  England 
had  been  her  most  powerful  ally,  she  had  begun  to  regard  that 
Power  with  aversion,  as  being,  through  its  counsels,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  her  losing  Silesia.  She  was  also  offended  by  the  high 
tone  assumed  by  the  English  Cabinet,  and  she  manifested  her 
discontent  to  the  English  Ambassador  when  he  oflbred  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  the  Peace,  by  remarking  that  condolence  would 
be  more  appropriate.*  She  was  aware,  however,  that  a  rupture 
with  Great  Britain  must  be  made  good  by  an  alliance  with  France, 
in  short,  by  an  inversion  of  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe, 
and  the  extinction  of  that  hereditary  rivalry  which  had  prevailed 
during  two  centuries  between  France  and  Austria.  Such  a  task 
presented  no  ordinary  difficulties  ;  yet  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
talents  and  perseverance  of  Count  Kaunitz,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statesmen  of  that  age,  and  the  greatest  minister  that 
Austria  ever  possessed.  Kaunitz  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
having  been  bom  in  1711.  He  had  been  destined  for  the  Church, 
but  having,  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  become  heir 
to  the  fiimily  title  and  estates,  his  vocation  was  altensd.  After  a 
careful  education,  completed  by  foreign  travel,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Charles  VI.,  and  after  the  death  of  that  Emperor  was 

'  bujuxel,  GescKoUt  Preuss.  Hiuais,  B.  iv.  S.  374. 
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employed  by  Maria  Theresa  in  yarions  missions  to  Borne,  Florence, 
Turin,  and  London,  in  the  discharge  of  which  his  abilities  pro 
corewl  for  him  her  entire  confidence.  His  success  was,  perhaps, 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  a  singular  combination  of  qualities 
in  Lis  character.  Under  the  easy  exterior  of  a  man  of  the  world— 
we  might  even  say  of  a  fop  and  a  voluptuary  * — were  concealed 
acute  penetration,  deep  reflection,  impenetrable  reserve,  indomi- 
table perseverance.  Even  his  bitter  adversary,  Frederick  II.,  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  depth  and  power  of  his  intellect.  His 
political  principles,  like  those  of  most  statesmen  of  the  age,  were 
despotic ;  his  residence  at  Paris  had  imbued  him  with  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  then  current ;  hence  he  was  indifferent  to  religion, 
and  regarded  the  Church  only  as  the  servant  of  the  State.  The 
energies  of  this  remarkable  man  were  directed  during  forty  years 
to  one  object — ^the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
While  the  negotiations  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  were  still  pending,  he 
had  already,  as  we  have  said,  conceiTed  the  seemingly  impracti- 
cable project  of  uniting  France  and  Austria  against  Prussia.  The 
scheme  was  a  profound  secret  between  himself  and  Maria  Theresa. 
Even  the  Queen's  husband,  Francis  I.,  was  ignorant  of  it  till  it 
was  ripe  for  execution.  The  same  thing  happened  at  the  French 
Court.  Louis  XV.  and  his  mistress,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
formed  a  sort  of  interior  and  secret  Cabinet,  which  often  acted 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Ministers.  Kaunitz,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  his  plans,  filled  the  post  of  Austrian  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  from  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  till  the  year 
1753,had  observed  this  peculiarity  of  the  French  Court,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  &cilities  which  it  afforded.  To  gain  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  no  diflBcult  task.  She,  too,  like  the  Empress  of 
Bossia,  had  been  irritated  by  some  railleries  of  Frederick's 
respecting  herself  and  her  royal  lover.  Kannitz  artfully  kept 
this  feeling  alive,  and  at  the  same  time  soothed  the  vanity  of  the 
rojal  favourite  by  the  marks  of  favour  and  friendship  which  he 
persuaded  his  mistress  to  bestow  upon  her.  He  even  prevailed 
upon  the  reluctant  Maria  Theresa,  the  proud  descendant  of  the 
House  of  Ilabsburg,  the  chaste  mother  of  a  new  line  of  Emperors, 
to  write  an  autograph  letter,  in  which  the  Empress- Queen 
addressed  the  low-born  mistress  of  Louis  as    ifa  CouaineJ 

'  Thus  he  could  not  bear  dcatli  to  lie  (M^m.  t.  i.  p.  339)|  that  he  surprised  the 

nmtd  in  his  pwinnce.  Thedeceaso  of  any  Cuunt  with  Kb  fooe  tineared  with  the  yolk 

his  a(  C|ii;iintrince  wa.s  communicated  to  of  an  egz,  to  ramcyre  the  effects  «^  tba 

huu  by  a  cia-umlocution,     "  he  will  not  sun  after  huuiing! 
COM  mgkinf*  itc  MumnUi  infoms  us 
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After  the  conqoest  of  Pompadonr  it  was  not  difficult  to  gain 
Louis.  That  Monarch  felt  a  natural  antipathy  for  Frederick.  He 
enyied  the  Prasaian  King's  splendid  talenta  and  achieyements; 
naj^  thongh  faimaelf  rank  in  all  the  abominations  and  ordnres  of 

the  Fare  aux  Oerfs,  he  affected  to  abhor  Frederick  as  a  Protestant, 
or  rather  a  freethinker.^    It  was  necessary,  however,  that  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Austria  should  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Frencli  nation  by  some  ostensible  political  object.  To 
provide  this,  Kaunitz  was  prepared  to  sacrifico  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.    Austria  felt  that  she  had  been  placed  there  hj 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  two  Powers  for  whom  she  had  no 
great  affection,  merely  as  a  stop-gap,  and  to  render  those  conntriea 
a  barrier  against  Franoe ;  bnt  for  that  very  reason,  as  well  aa 
from  their  distance,  thej  were  felt  to  be  rather  a  bnrden  than  an 
adyantage.    Even  during  the  negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  Aix* 
larChapelle,  Kannita  had  proposed  to  cede  Brabant  and  Flanders 
to  France,  if  that  Power  would  compel  Frederick  to  restore  Silesia. 
But  France  was  then  exhausted  by  the  recent  war,  and  cared  not 
to  enter  into  the  project.*    It  was  not  till  after  many  years  of 
patient  expectation  tjiat  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  England  at  length  promised  to  crown  Kaunitz's  labours 
with  success. 

The  connterpart  of  that  Minister's  policy  to  conciliate  France 
was  of  course  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  England.  Austria  refused 
to  pay  the  half  miUion  crowns  which  formed  her  share  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Dutch  garrisons  in  Austrian  Flanders,  and  abolished 
the  commercial  privileges  which  the  English  enjoyed  in  that 
country.  When  the  British  Cabinet  remonstrated,  Uie  Empress- 
Queen  petulantly  replied  that  she  was  Sovereign  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  would  not  be  dictated  to.  Matters  grew  worse  in  1755. 
France  was  evidently  meditating  an  invasion  of  Hanover,  and 
with  that  view  was  negotiating  with  the  Elector  of  Cologne  to 
form  magazines  in  Westphalia.  George  II.  now  required  of 
Maria  Theresa,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do  as  guarantor  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  that  she  should  increase  her  army  in  Flande^  by 
20,000  or  30,000  men.  But  the  Court  of  Vienna,  forgetful  of  the 
services  which  it  had  receiyed  from  Great  Britain,  refused,  on  the 
plea  that  such  a  step  would  offend  France ;  alleging  also  the  un- 
founded excuse  that  Austria  was  threatened  with  inyaaion  by 

*  Mutin,  t.  XT.  p.  492.  ekal  Riekelieu,  t.  Tii.  p.  241:  J>adm, 

*  For  iluse  ncgotiati«ins  see  (Kums  dc  MM.  S(cr'.f:<  (Coll.  Miclwud  M  nNilflMilMy 
Frtd.  II.  t.  iv.  p.  16 ;  Meinoins  du  Mori-     a  s^r.  t.  z.  p.  635). 
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Praasia.    In  vain  the  EnglLsh  Groverument  assured  her  that 
Hnasia^  with  whom  thej  had  just  concluded  a  treaty,  would  pro- 
tect her  against  any  attempt^  if  such  was  to  be  feared,  on  the  part 
of  Frederick.    The  treaty  referred  to,  ezeooted  September  30th, 
1755,  was  bat  a  renewal  of  the  aUianoe  already  snbnsting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Bnida  ainoe  1742.    The  Empress  Elizabeth 
agreed  to  hold  55,000  men  in  readiness  at  the  command  of  Eng- 
land on  t^e  frontiers  of  Livonia,  and  forty  or  fifty  g^leys  on  the 
coast,  that  Power  paying  100,000/.  per  annum  while  the  army 
remained  within  the  Russian  boundaries,  and  500,000/.  when  it 
marched  beyond  them.     The  invasion  of  Hanover  to  be  a  casus 
feedtris}     But  the  real  politics  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
were  better  known  at  Vienna  than  at  London.    Elizabeth^  as  the 
event  proved,  had  only  signed  this  treaty  in  order  to  pocket  the 
subsidy  which  it  stipulated,  and  immediately  hostilities  broke  oat 
she  jobied  Maria  Theresa  against  Q(tbbA  Britain.  In  fact,  a  defen- 
aive  alliance  bad  been  oonclnded  at  Warsaw  between  Austria  and 
Bosaia  in  Jane,  1746,  and,  therefore,  after  the  Peace  of  Breaflan, 
in  a  secret  article  of  which  Maria  Theresa  declared  that  if  the 
King  of  Prussia  should  attack  either  her  dominions  or  those  of 
Rnssia  or  Poland,  she  would  revive  her  rights  to  Silesia.^   In  her 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  the  Empress-Queen  liad  already 
begun  to  throw  off  the  mask.    Instead  of  being  defended  a<i:ainst 
Prussia,  she  openly  talked  of  attacking  that  Kingdom  in  order  to 
restore  the  European  balance.    Mutual  recriminations  and  re- 
proaches ensued;  but  George  II.  declared  that  he  would  enter 
into  no  paper  war^  and  turned  to  seek  an  ally  in  his  nephew, 
Frederick,  who  had  formerly  accused  him  of  deserving  the  gallows 
for  stealing  his  father's  will  1 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  Prossian  King.  He  wished  for 
nothing  more  than  to  preserve  what  he  had  already  obtained,  and 
was,  therefore,  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  But  he  clearly  saw  that 
the  state  of  things  precluded  its  maintenance.  He  was  aware  that 
his  bt)ldneas  and  bad  faith  had  made  him  an  object  of  universal 
susj>icion,  that  Maria  Theresa  was  the  centre  of  all  the  intrigues 
against  him,  and  he  strongly  suspected  that  one  of  her  trustiest 
allies  might  be  the  Bussian  Empress  EHzalx  th.  At  that  period 
none  of  the  European  Courts  was  honest  either  to  friend  or  foe. 
It  was  a  contest  of  knavery,  of  bribery  of  one  another's  under- 
secretaries  and  other  officers ;  each  knew  the  most  secret  plans  of 
his  neighbour.    Frederick  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 

»  W*nck,  Corp.  jur.  g.  rec.  t.  iil  p.  75.  •  Adelong,  B.  t.  BeO.  U. 
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secret  article  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Treaty  of  Warsaw,  ami 
he  felt  that  it  was  high  time  to  fortify  himself  with  an  alliance. 
But  he  was  addressed  at  once  by  France  and  England — which, 
should  he  choose  ?    His  treaty  with  France  was  just  expiring ; 
the  Court  of  Versailles^  not  yet  thoroughly  resolyed  on  the  grand 
stroke  of  an  Anstrian  alliance^  wished  him  to  renew  it,  and  to  aid 
in  an  attack  upon  Hanover.    Bnt  the  French  negotiationa  were 
nnskilfally  managed.    Frederick's  pride  revolted  at  the  haughty 
tone  in  which  he  was  treated.  He  seemed  to  be  regarded  aLmost 
as  a  vassal  of  France ;  nay,  some  of  the  French  proposals  were 
positively  insulting.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  French  Minister, 
Rouille,  told  the  Prussian  Ambassador  to  write  to  his  master  that 
an  attack  upon  Hanover  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  for 
plunder,  as  the  King  of  England's  treasury  was  well  provided  ! 
Frederick,  naturally  touchy  after  his  somewhat  equivocal  exploits, 
indignantly  replied  to  this  home- thrust^  that  he  hoped  M.  Kouille 
would  learn  to  distinguish  between  persons — that  such  proposals 
befitted  only  a  contrabandist.^    The  Buke  of  Nivernais,  who  was 
sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Berlin^  tried  to  tempt  Frederick  by 
the  offer  of  Tobago,  one  of  the  islands  in  dispute  between  France 
and  England.-    Frederick  requested  him  to  find  a  more  fitting 
Governor  ''of  Barataria.''  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  choosing 
the  English  alliance,  Frederick  was  guided  by  policy  alone.  From 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  mercenary  motives  of  the  Russian  Court, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  after  all  it  would  adhere  to  England  for 
the  sake  of  her  money ;  least  of  all  did  he  expect  an  event  so 
portentous  as  an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France.  He,  there- 
fore, entered  into  a  Treaty  of  Neutrality  'v^ntli  England,  January 
16th,  1756,  the  only  object  of  which  professed  to  be  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Germany^  and  to  prevent  foreign  troops  from  entering 
the  Empire.    By  a  secret  article,  the  Netherlands  were  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  treaty.^ 

This  treaty,  apparently  so  harmless,  was  followed  by  important 
consequences.  Eaunitz  employed  it  as  his  strongest  argument  to 
persuade  ihe  Cabinet  of  Versailles  to  a  dose  alliance  with  Austria. 
His  plans  embraced  the  partition  of  Prussia  among  various  Powers; 
to  make  the  Polish  Crown  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  fiimily ;  to  give 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  Don  Philip  in  exchange  for  Parma 
and  Piacenza ;  and  to  assign  the  ports  of  Nieuport  and  Ostend 
to  France.  These  propositions  occasioned  \'iolent  discussions  in 
the  French  Cabinet.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ministry  was  for 

'  (Euvrti,  t  hr.  p.  88.  *  Wenck,  t.  iii.  p  84. 
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adhorinfr  to  the  old  French  anti- Austrian  policy  ;  but  Louis  and 
his  mistress  were  for  Maria  Theresa.  This  momentous  question  was 
^iebated  at  a  little  house  belonging  to  Madame  de  Pompadour^ 
called  Babiole.    Madame  de  Pompadour^  and  her  confidant,  the 
Ahh6  Bernis^  without  the  interyention  of  any  of  the  French 
Ministers^  airanged  the  business  with  Count  Stahremberg,  who 
had  succeeded  Kaunitz  as  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris.  The 
late  of  France — ^nay,  of  Enrope^lay  at  the  discretion  of  a  vain 
^urtesan.  The  Austrian  alliance  was  resolved  on.  On  May  Ist, 
175G,  two  treaties  were  executed  by  France  and  Austria,  one  of 
which  stipulated  the  entire  neutrality  of  the  Empress-Queen  in  the 
impending- war  between  France  and  England  ;  by  the  other,  a  de- 
fensive alliance,  the  two  Powers  mutually  guaranteed  their  posses- 
sions in  Europe,  and  promised  each  other  a  succour  of  24,000  men 
in  case  of  attack — the  war  with  England  always  excepted  on  the 
part  of  Austria;  while  France  claimed  no  exceptions,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  The  virtual 
■effect  of  the  treaties,  therefore,  was  that  Austria  only  engaged  not 
to  aid  England  against  Fiance,  while  France  engaged  to  help 
Austria  with  24,000  men  against  Prussia,  in  case  of  need.  But  by 
JM^cret  articles  the  obligation  of  aid  became  reciprocal  if  other 
Powers,  even  in  alliance  with  England,  should  attack  the  European 
possessions  either  of  France  or  Austria/   llussia  subseijuently 
acceded  to  these  treaties. 

The  wedge  was  thus  got  in,  and  Kaunitz  hoped  soon  to  drive  it 
further,  and  induce  the  French  Court  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  his  project.  The  negotiations  had  been  concluded  without  the 
Jmowledge  of  the  other  Austrian  Ministers,  or  even  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.,  who  detested  France  as  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  When  Eaunitz  communicated  them  to  the 
Cooncfl,  the  Emperor  became  so  excited  that,  striking  the  table 
with  hia  fist,  he  left  the  room,  ezcl^iilping  ''that  such  an  unnatural 
alliance  should  not  take  place.V*  Kauuitz  was  so  alarmed  that  he 
could  not  say  a  wortl ;  but  Maria  Theresa  directed  him  to  proceed, 
and  manifested  such  decisive  approbation  that  the  other  ministers 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  him.  The  easy-tempered  Francis,  who, 
in  fact,  took  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  Austria,  confining  himself 
to  those  of  the  Empire  and  of  hia  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  was  at 
length  brought  to  consent  to  the  new  line  of  policy,  and  eren  to 
persuade  the  States  of  the  £mpire  to  second  it. 

*  Wenck,  t.  iii.  p.  139,  141 :  Ganlen,  t.  iv.  p.  19. 

*  Coxe,  Mmut    JMStria,  vol.  iv.  cb.  ex. 
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Meanwhile  hostilities  had  openly  broken  ont  between  France 
and  England.    In  December,  1755,  the  Court  of  Versailles  had 
demanded  satisfaction  for  aUyesflelB  seized  by  the  Knglish ;  wliicll 
being  refused  till  the  reopening  of  negotiatioilSj  an  embargo  was 
placed  on  British  Yesdels  in  French  ports.    Great  Britain^  seeing 
heraelf  on  the  ere  of  a  war  with  France,  required  from  Holland  the- 
snccouTS  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  1710 ;  but  though  this  de^ 
numd  was  supported  by  the  motiier  Imd  gnardian  of  t&e  y^ung 
Stadholder,  who  was  Gtorge  II/s  daaghter,  yet  the  anti-Onnige 
Party,  availing  itself  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  a  threat  of 
Louis  XV.,  persuaded  the  States-General  to  declare  a  strict 
neutrality.  The  English  Cabinet  had  entered  into  treaties  for  the 
hire  of  troo})S  with  the  States  of  Hosse-Cassel,  Saxe-Gotha,  and 
Schaumburg-Lippe.    These  petty  German  Princes  were  at  that 
period  accustomed  to  traffic  in  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  whose 
hire  went  not^  like  that  of  the  Swiss,  into  their  own  pockets,  but 
contributed  to  support  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  their  Sore^ 
reigns.  The  military  force  of  England  was  in  those  days  but  small ; 
a  dislike  prevailed  of  standing  armies^  and  her  growing  colonies 
and  commerce  reqiiired  that  her  resources  should  be  chieflj 
deroted  to  the  augmentation  of  the  nary.  Hence  the  nation 
was  seized  almost  with  a  panic  when  it  heard  that  large  arma- 
ments, the  destination  of  which  was  unkno^N-n,  were  preparing  at 
Brest  and  Havre.  The  French,  to  increase  tlic  alarm  and  conceal 
their  real  design,  caused  large  bodies  of  troops  to  assemble  iix 
their  channel  ports.  Troops  were  hastily  brought  to  England  from 
Hanover  and  Hesse.  But  the  storm  fell  elsewhere.  War  had  not 
yet  been  formally  declared  when  these  armaments,  joined  by 
others  from  the  French  Mediterranean  ports^ appeared  off  Minorca, 
couTeying  an  army  of  12,000  men  under  Mitrshal  tiie  Dnke  oT 
Richelieu.  The  Dnke  of  Kewcastle's  administration,  now  tottering 
to  its  fall,  had  neglected  the  necessary  precautions ;  the  garrison 
of  Port  Mahon  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  8,000  men ;  and  it 
was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  under 
Admiral  Byng,  was  dt  sjjatclied  for  the  defence  of  Minorca.  Wlion 
Byng  arrived,  the  island  was  virtually  captured.  The  French  liacl 
lauded  in  April,  175();  on  the  21st  they  occupied  Port  Malion. 
General  Blakeney,  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of  Lord. 
Tyrawley,  the  governor,  now  retired  into  the  fort  of  St.  Piiilip^ 
which  was  deemed  impregnable.  Byng  did  not  appear  off  Minor^^ 
till  May  19th,  and  on  the  following  day  engaged  the  French,  fleet 
in  a.  distant  cannonade ;  after  which  he  retired  to  Gibraltar,  leavizxsr 
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.  the  island  to  its  fate.  The  English  garrison  in  St.  Philip,  despair- 
ing of  relief,  capitulated  June  28th,  and  was  conveyed  to  Gibral- 
tar. Bjrng  was  condemned  next  year  by  &  court-martial  of  not 
hftving  done  all  that  lay  ui  liiB  power  to  sncconr  the  place ;  and 
as  popular  clamour  roae  very  high  in  England  at  the  loss  of 
Minorca,  and  teemed  to  demand  a  victim^  he  mm  shot  in  Ports* 
month  harbour*  After  tl^e  attack  on  Minorca,  Ei^land  issued  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  France,  May  17th,  which  was 
answered  by  the  latter  country  June  9th. 

The  continental  war  had  not  yet  began.  A  league  was  preparing 
between  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden,  among  which  the 
spoils  of  Prussia  were  to  be  divided.   Silesia  and  the  County  of 
Glatz  were  to  be  restored  to  Austria ;  Prussia  was  to  be  given  to 
Poland,  Courland  to  Kussia,  Magdeburg  to  Saxony,  Pomerania  to 
Sweden.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Kussia  entered  ardently  into 
Mjbuha  Theresa's  plans,  but  Kaunitz  demurred  to  act  without  the 
><ionsent  of  Prance.    Frederick,  who  was  acquainted  with  his 
enemies'  schemes,  had  to  determiDie  whether  be  should  await  or 
^uitmipate  the  execution  of  them.    He  had  learnt,  to  his  alarm, 
that  Bussia  was  to  begin  the  war;  Austria  was  to  get  involved  in 
it,,  apd  would  then  demand  the  aid  of  France,  under  her  treaty 
with  that  Power.  Saxony,  as  he  discovered  through  Flemings  the 
Saxon  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  was  to  fall  upou  him  when 
be  had  been  a  little  shaken  in  the  saddle.    It  is  probable  that 
Klaunitz,  who  wanted  to  drive  him  to  some  rash  step,  permitted 
him  to  get  this  secret  intelligence.^  He  had,  however,  also  learnt 
tbroogh  his  friend  and  admirer,  the  Grand  Duke  Peter,  who  had 
•seeretly  entered  Frederick's  service  this  very  year  as  a  Prnssian 
captain,  that  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  had  resolved 
to  attack  him^  but  that  the  execution  of  the  project  had  been  de- 
fened  till  the  next  spring,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  Bussia  to 
provide  the  necessary  recruits,  sailors,  and  magazines.*  Frederick 
armed,  and  resolved  on  an  immediate  invasion  of  Saxony.  First 
-of  all,  however,  by  the  advice  of  the  English  Ambassador,  Mitchell, 
he  demanded  in  a  friendly  manner,  through  his  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  the  object  of  the  Austrian  preparations ;  and  as  Maria 
Theresa  gave  an  ambiguous  reply  to  this  question,  as  well  as  to  a 
demand  for  a  more  explicit  answer,  repeated  towards  the  end  of 
August,  1756,  Frederick,  after  having  first  published  at  Berlin  a 
^eolaration  of  his  motives,  set  his  troops  in  motion.      It  is 

*  Stenael,  B.  it. 

*  Uenuftim,  Gttek,  Rua^andi,  B.    8. 131. 
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better,"  ho  wrote  to  George  II.,  "to  anticipate  than  to  be^ 
anticipated."^ 

Fredenck's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  much  canTassed. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  projects  of  his  enemies  were  only 
eventual,  depending  on  the  condition  whether  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  give  occasion  to  a  war,  and,  consequentljyOn  his  own  con- 
duct;  that  it  was  very  possible  their  schemes  would  never  have 
been  executed,  and  problematical  whether  to  await  them  would 
have  been  more  dangerous  than  to  anticipate  them.'  Such  specu- 
lations it  is  impossible  to  answer,  but  it  maybe  observed  that  the 
course  pursued  by  Frederick  proved  ultimately  successful ;  and  that, 
by  attacking  his  enemies  Ix  foro  they  were  prepared,  he  not  only 
deprived  Saxony  of  the  power  to  injure  him,  but  even  pressed  the 
resources  of  that  State  into  his  own  service.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  scanty  means  of  Prussia,  in  comparison  with 
.those  of  her  enemies,  did  not  permit  Frederick  to  keep  a  laige- 
force  in  the  field  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
point  of  the  most  vital  importance  for  him  to  bring  the  war  to  the 
speediest  possible  conclusion.  The  morality  of  his  proceeding  may, 
in  this  instance,  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  most  formidable  league  had  been 
organized  against  him. 

The  Prussians  entered  Saxony  in  three  columns,  towards  the 
end  of  August,  1756.  Prince  Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  marched 
with  one  by  way  of  Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Freiberg,  towards  Bo- 
hemia; the  King  himself,  with  Marshal  Keith,  led  another  by 
Torgau  and  Dresden;  the  third,  under  the  Pnnce  of  Brunswick- 
Bevem,  marched  through  Lusatia.'    When  Frederick  entered 


'  Lord  Dover,  L\fe  of  Fndirick  II. 
Tol.  ii.  ch.  1. 

•  These  n-nsnns  wore  pivpn  in  a  paper 
ttmA  before  the  Berliu  Academj  of  .Sciences 
br  M.  TOO  H«rtsberg,  a  few  months  after 
Irederick's  death.  The  had  tastf  of  this 
paper  has  been  remarked  upon  by  Mendel, 
Jlieuere  Geseh.  dtr  DeuUehin,  M,  v.  S.  425 
Ann.;  as  M.  llertzberg  was  the  very 

rson  cmployi  il  by  Frrilcrick  thirty  years 
fore  to  druw  up  Uie  JMe'moire  rai^onne, 
in  Jnetjfieatioii  or  the  step  be  had  taken. 
See  further  on  this  subject,  Ranmer,  Fritd- 
rich  IL  und  seine  Zeit,  Abechnitt  28  ff. 
It  maj  be  obeerred  that  Frederick's  pro* 
ceeding  with  regard  to  Saxony  bears  a 
strong  analojEry  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet  by  England  in  lb07. 

•  It  is  impossible,  in  »  irork  like  the 


present,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
SeTco  Years'  War.  The  pnncinal  aatho- 
ritif'S  on  the  siibjwt  are  \ho  Hi<f.  dt  la 
guerre  de  srpt  ans,  in  Fre<lerick's  (Euvrrs 
Fotikumet ;  the  BSttorv  of  the  Seven  VBort* 
War,  bv  General  Lloyd,  with  plans  {:\  vcds. 
4to.).  ^is  work  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Tempelhoif,  with  additions 
which  make  it  quite  a  new  work  (6  vole. 
4to.).  Arrhonholz,  Gesch.  dfn  si-hm- 
jdhrigen  KrUg$  vols.  8vo.) ;  Stuhr, 
Forschungen  tma  ErldvUnmgm  UhtT 
Hauptpunktr  drr  Gmrh,  det  riebeM&hrigm 
JCrUgs,  Hamburg,  184S.  Jomini's  Traits 
dcs  ^rande*  opirtUumt  mUitenre*  contains 
a  critical  account  of  the  King  <>t  Frussia's- 
canipaigns.  Napoleon  has  nl»^  criticizied 
all  Frederick's  military  operations  in  hi»- 
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Dresden,  September  7th,  he  seized  the  Saxon  archives,  and  caused 
the  despatches,  which  proved  the  design  of  the  Powers  allied 
against  him  to  invade  and  divide  Prussia,  to  be  published  with 
the  celebrated  Memoire  of  M.  von  Hertzberg,^  The  Prassians  at 
first  pretended  to  enter  Saxony  in  a  friendly  manner.  They  de- 
clared that  they  were  only  on  their  way  to  Bohemia,  and  should 
speedily  evacuate  the  country ;  but  they  soon  began  to  levy  con- 
tribntions.  The  King  even  established  a  so-called  Directory  at 
Torgau,  which  was  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  electorate  ;  aud 
he  caused  that  town  to  be  fortified.  Augustus  III.  onlrrt'd  the 
Saxon  army  of  about  17,UU0  men,  under  Rutowski,  to  take  up  a 
strong  position  near  Pirna ;  but  it  was  without  provisions,  am- 
mnnition,  or  artillery.  Count  Briihl  had  neglected  everything, 
except  his  own  interests  and  pleasures,  and  Augustus  and  he 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Konigstein. 
Frederick  was  unwilling  to  attack  the  Saxons.  He  wished  to  spare 
them,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  his  own  army :  and  he,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  reduce  them  by  blockade.  The  delay  thus  occa- 
sioned afforded  Maria  Theresa  time  to  assemble  her  forces  in 
Bohemia,  under  Ficoolomini  and  Brown.  As  the  latter  general 
was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  Saxons,  Frederick  marched  to 
oppose  him.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  plain  of  Lobositz,  a 
little  town  in  the  Circle  of  Leitmeritz,  where  an  indecisive  battle 
was  fought,  October  Ist.  The  result,  however,  was  in  favour  of 
Frederick.  He  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  the  advance  of 
the  Austrians  was  checked.  Frederick  now  hastened  back  to 
Saxony,  where  the  troops  of  Augustus,  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  the  greatest  distress  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  provisions,  were 
compelled  to  surrender  (October  loth),  in  spite  of  an  attempt  of 
the  Austrians  to  release  them.  The  officers  were  dismissed  on 
parole,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  privates  incorporated  in  Prus- 
sian regiments.  Augustus  III.  being  permitted  to  retire  into 
Poland,  endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  induce  the  Poles  to 
embrace  his  cause.  Frederick,  who  remained  master  of  Saxony, 
concluded  in  the  winter  (January  11th,  1757),  a  new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  the  professed  object  of  which  was,  to  balance  the 
'*  unn-itural  alliance  '  between  France  and  Austria.  Great  Britain 
wa.'s  to  pay  Prussia  a  subsidy  of  a  million  sterling  during  the  war, 

'  M*'moire  raiMnnf  fvrUs  dffi.*i  inn  dan-  any  prr»of  ajjBinst  Saxonr.  Sep  S<'hl«>s8or, 

QrrtiLX  des  court  dt  Vi'nne  tt  dc  DriMle.  GivcA.  des  athlz'  kntiH  Jahrhuudrrt^fy  B.  ii. 

eiM  note  9,  pw  150.  The  papers  seizer),  S.  SOS. 
bowtver,  do  not  upfMt  to  havo  sfTorded 
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to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  harass  France  on  her  coasti, 
or  in  the  Netherlands ;  while  Frederick  wu  to  add  20,000  men 
to  the  Hanoyerian  army  of  50,000.^ 

Fredorick't  attack  upon  Saxony  set  in  motion,  in  the  following 
year,  the  powerfbl  leagoe  which  had  been  oiganaaed  against  him. 
The  Empress-Qneen,  the  States  of  the  Gkrman  Empire,  France, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  prepared  at  once  to  fidl  npon  him.  On  the 
complaint  of  Augustus,  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  German  Diet, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  assembled  at  Ratisbon 
with  more  than  ordinarj  promptitude;  declared  the  Kinc"  of 
Prussia  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  Lan<lfrit'(lp,  or  public  peace  of 
the  Empire;  and  decreed,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1757,  an  ar- 
matwra  ad  triplum,  or  threefold  contingent  of  troops,  and  the  tax 
or  contribution  called  Rrnnan-numGit,  which  would  have  brought 
in  three  milHon  florins,  or  about  250,0002.  sterling,  could  it  have 
been  dnly  levied,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Augustus  to  his 
dominions.  Bnt  it  was  one  thing  to  make  these  decrees,  and 
another  to  carry  them  ont.  The  Prussian  envoy  at  the  Diet 
treated  the  notary  who  handed  him  the  decree  with  tiie  rudest 
contempt.  The  North  of  Germany  protested  against  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  Diet,  and  the  Sovereigns  of  Tuippe,  Wal- 
deck,  Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Gotha  found  it 
more  advantageous  to  let  out  their  troops  to  England  than  to 
pay  Homan-months  and  furnish  their  contingents  to  the  Imperial 
army. 

France,  governed  by  the  small  passions  of  a  boudoir  raldier  than 
by  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  instead  <tf  devoting  all  her  energies 
and  resources  to  iStte  maritime  war  with  Great  Britain,  resolved  to 
take  a  principal  share  in  the  continental  war,  and  to  assist  in  the 
abasement  of  tlie  only  German  Power  capable  of  nuddng  head 
against  Austria.  She  determined  to  send  three  armies  into  (Ger- 
many, and  exerted  her  diplomacy  to  induce  Sweden  to  join  the 
league  against  Prussia.  The  revolution  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  Sweden  was  favourable  to  the  designs  of  France.  Fre- 
derick I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  had 
died  in  1751,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick,  of 
the  House  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  elected  under  Russian  influence. 
Ulnca,  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  consort  of  Adolphus 
Frederick,  had,  in  175d,  oiganised  a  oonspiiaoy  to  overthrow  the 
aristocratic  fiustion  and  restore  the  royal  power ;  bnt  it  ended 
only  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  still 

'  Thy  tr.>aty  will  be  found  texiuall/  in  Garden,  t.  iv.  p.  29. 
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fbrther  increase  of  the  power  of  the  HaU.  This  party  was  sold  to 
Frsnoe }  and  the  Senate,  without  even  consolting  the  Estates  of 
the  reahui  compelled  the  King  to  take  part  against  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  lure  hM  ont  by  France  was  the  reooveiy,  bj  Sweden, 
of  all  her  fonnflr  possessions  in  Pomeiania.  In  the  course  of 
1757,  two  oonTentions  were  executed  between  Frsnoe  and  Sweden, 
in  which  Austria  was  also  included  (March  2l8t  and  September 
22nd).  By  these  treaties,  Sweden,  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  engaged  to  maintain  in  Germany  an 
army  of  at  least  20,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Stral- 
sund,  and  of  her  contingent  to  the  Imperial  army  for  the  posses- 
sions she  still  held  in  Pomerania.  Subsidies  were  to  be  paid  for 
these  succours,  and  for  anj  increased  force.  An  attempt  was 
also  made  to  induoe  Denmark  to  join  the  league;  but  the  Danish 
minister.  Count  Benstorff,  with  a  hi^  mond  feeling  which  dis^ 
tinguidies  him  among  the  politicisDS  of  the  day,  refosed  to  lay 
the  application  before  his  Sorereign,  Frederick  V.,otn  the  ground 
that  nothing  more  wicked  and  dreadful  can  be  committed  than  to 
enter  into  an  unjust  and  needless  war  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a 
piece  of  territory.*  A  secret  treaty  was  also  concluded  between 
the  Empress-Queen  and  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  January  22nd,  1757. 
Iti  contents  are  unknown,  and  even  its  existence  would  have  re- 
mained a  secret  but  for  its  being  cited  in  the  Convention  of  St. 
Petersburg,  March  21st,  1760.*  France  also  drew  closer  her 
alliance  with  Austria  by  a  fresh  treaty,  executed  on  the  anniver- 
•ary.of  the  former  one  (May  1st,  1757).  Between  these  periods 
the  Ck>urt  of  Versaillea  had  become  still  more  embittered  against 
the  King  of  Pkmssia.  The  Dauphin  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Aogustus  III.,  and  her  tears  and  lamentations  upon  the  invasion 
of  Saxony  had  had  a  great  effect  upon  Louis  XV.  Another  cir- 
cumstance had  also  contributed  to  his  hatred  of  Frederick.  He 
alone,  among  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  had  neglected  to  condole 
with  the  French  King,  when  wounded  with  the  knife  of  an 
assassin. 

This  attempt  upon  Louis's  life  had  been  produced  by  a  fresh  per- 
secution of  the  Jansenists.  Christophe  de  Beaumont,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  a  violent  champion  of  orthodozj^  had,  in  1750,  com- 
msnded  his  dergj  to  refuse  the  last  sacraments  to  such  dying 
persons  as  were  not  provided  with  a  certificate  of  confession^  and 
refiised  to  acknowledge  'the  bull  UwigemUut,  The  withholding  of 
the  last  sacraments,  it  should  be  remembered,  implied  the  refusal 

■  Menzel,  B  t.  S.  449.  '  Gaiden,  t.  ir.  p.  2i. 
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of  Chricstian  sepulture,  and  affixed  a  stigma  on  the  deceased  and 
hia  family.  The  French  Parliament  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  the  clergy.  Violent  scenes  ensned.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  presidents  and  connsellors  were  banished;  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  was  suspended  from  its  functions ;  but  a  pas* 
sire  resistance  continued^  and,  in  1754,  the  King  found  it  expe- 
dient to  settle  the  matter  by  a  transaction.  The  Bishops  con- 
sented to  dispense  with  the  obnoxious  certificates,  provided  the 
clergy  were  released  from  the  tax  of  a  twentieth,  which  the 
Government,  in  a  new  scheme  of  finance?,  had  extended  to  the 
incomes  of  that  order  ;  and  the  Parliament  of  Pans  was  restored, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  tlie  people,  on  agreeing  to  register  a 
Royal  Declaration  enjoining  silence  with  regard  to  religious  dis- 
putes. The  clergy,  however,  did  not  adhere  to  their  bargain, 
but  continued  to  require  the  certificates ;  whereupon  the  Court 
changed  sides,  and  banished  the  Archbishop  and  soTeral  other 
prelates  to  their  country-houses.  The  Parliaments,  encouraged 
by  this  symptom  of  royal  fitvour,  became  still  more  contumacious, 
and  refused  to  register  some  royal  edicts  for  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  required  for  the  contemplated  war.  To  put  an  end  to 
these  contentions,  Louis  XV.,  in  a  Lit  de  Justice,  held  December 
13th,  1756,  issued  two  Declarations.  The  first  of  these,  con- 
cerning the  ecclesiastical  (juestion,  ado{)ted  a  middle  course,  and 
ordained  that  the  bull  Unlycnifus  was  to  be  respected,  though  it 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  faith.  With  respect  to  the 
edicts  of  taxation,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  to  send  in  its  re- 
monstrances within  a  fortnight,  and  to  register  the  edicts  the  day 
after  the  King's  reply  to  them.  These  Declarations  were  accom- 
panied with  a  royal  edict  suppressing  the  chambers  of  the  EnquSte$ 
and  more  than  sixty  offices  of  counsellors.  This  arbitrary  pro* 
ceeding  was  followed  by  the  immediate  resignation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Courts  of  Enquites  and  Requites  s  an  example 
that  was  followed  by  half  the  Orand^  Ckambre,  Out  of  200 
magistrates,  only  twenty  retained  office. 

This  spontaneous  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  the  public,  and  impelled  a  cmzy  fanatic  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  King^s  life.  As  Louis  was  entering  his 
carriage  at  Versailles,  on  the  evening  of  January  5th,  1757,  a  man 
stepped  out  from  among  the  spectators  and  wounded  him  in  the 
side.  The  wound,  which  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  with  a 
small  penknife,  was  not  at  all  dangerous ;  but  the  King,  under  the 
apprehension  that  the  instrument  had  been  poisoned,  kept  his  bed 
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several  days,  gave  the  Dauphin  liis  last  instructions,  and  like  a 
man  at  the  point  of  death,  caused  himself^  in  the  agonies  of  his 
conscience,  to  be  absolved  five  or  six  times  over  by  a  priest. 
Lonia,  howeveri  speedily  recovered,  and  Damiens — such  was  the 
name  of  Ike  assassin — who  appears  to  have  been  an  imbecile,  was 
condemned  to  expiate  his  crime  with  torments  which  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  a  civilized  nation.  Like 
Ravaillao,  his  flesh  was  torn  wiUi  red-hot  pincers,  the  wonnds  were 
filled  with  moltcD  lead,  and  he  was  finally  torn  asonder  by  four 
powerful  horses.  It  is,  however,  only  justice  to  Louis  to  say  that 
he  disapproved  of  this  cruelty,  and  that  he  signified  his  disgust  at 
the  conduct  of  some  great  ladies  who  paid  hirge  sums  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  execution.  Expressions  of  condolence  at  Louis's  mis- 
fortune poured  in  from  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  :  Frederick  alnne, 
as  we  have  said,  expressed  no  sympathy  and  horror.^  But  to 
return  to  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Austria. 

By  the  second  treaty  between  these  countries  France  very  much 
augmented  her  succours  both  of  troops  and  money.  She  was  to 
maintain  on  foot  a  force  of  105,000  men,  besides  10,000  Bavartans 
snd  Wurtembergers,  till  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  to  employ  at 
least  80,000  of  her  own  troops,  should  have  recovered  Silesia  and 
CHatz ;  and  was  also  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  twelve  million 
florins,  or  about  one  million  sterling,  so  long  as  the  war  should 
last.  Austria  was  further  to  obtain  the  principality  of  Crossen, 
with  a  convenient  extent  of  country  j  the  present  possessors  of 
which  were  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the  Prussian  dominions. 
Negotiations  were  to  be  opened  with  Sweden,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  with  the  Dutch  States- 
General,  who  were  all  to  have  a  share  of  Prussia  proportioned  to 
their  exertions  in  the  wdr.  To  the  negotiations  with  Sweden  we 
have  already  alluded.  Saxony  was  to  have  the  Duchy  of  Magde- 
burg and  the  Circle  of  the  Saal,  together  with  the  Principality  of 
Halberstadt,  in  exchange  for  part  of  Lusatia.  The  Elector  F^tine 
and  the  ISector  of  Bavaria  joined  the  league  in  the  hope  of 
sharing  in  the  spoils ;  the  Dutch,  in  spite  of  the  bait  of  Prussian 
Cleves,  preserved  their  neutrality.  Maria  Theresa  was  to  assign 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except  what  she  ceded  to  France,  to 
the  mtant  Don  Philip,  who  in  return  was  to  abandon  to  her  the 
Duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla.  Maria  Theresa  re- 
served, however,  the  vote  and  seat  in  the  Imperial  Diets  annexed 
to  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  the  collation  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
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Fleece,  and  the  arms  and  titles  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  To 
France  were  to  be  ceded  the  sovereignty  of  Chimai  and  Beaumont, 
the  ports  and  towns  of  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Ypres,  Furnes,  and 
Hons,  the  fortress  of  Knoque,  and  a  league  of  territory  around 
each  of  these  places.*  The  French  were  at  once  to  occupy  Ostend 
and  Nieaporfe  prorisionally  *  But  by  assigning  the  Austrian  Nether* 
laadB  to  ft  small  Pnooe  like  thie  Doke  of  Parmay  Maria  Tkereaa 
Tirtnally  abaadoiied  the  whole  of  them  to  France. 
/  France  had  alao  enieaToiired  to  peraoade  tiie  Court  of  Madrid 
to  join  th«  allianee  agabft  England  and  Pmaaia ;  and  aa  a  Inre  to 
Spain,  Louis  XV.,  after  tiie  conquest  of  Minorca,  offered  to  make 
over  that  island  to  Ferdinand  VI.,  a<  well  aa  to  assist  him  in  the 
recovery  of  Gibraltar.  But  Ferdinand  was  not  inclined  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  England,  and  tliese  offers  were  rejectod.' 

The  forces  to  be  brought  into  the  field  by  the  Powers  leagued 
against  Frederick  IJ.  amounted  to  upwards  of  400,000  men,  to 
which  Pmssia  and  Hanover  could  not  oppose  the  half  of  liiat 
number.  In  Aprils  17^7,  before  the  second  convention  with 
Anstria  had  been  exeontedj  French  took  tiie  field  with  throe 
anmes ;  one  of  whicb«  nnder  Marshal  tiie  Boke  de  Bichnlieay  was 
placed  on  the  Upper  Bhine;  another,  nnder  i^e  Prince  de  Sonbiae, 
on  the  Main ;  while  the  iSurd  and  principal  one,  under  the  Marahal 
d'Estr^es,  occupied  the  Duchies  of  Gelderland  and  Cleves,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Prussian  ten-itories in  Westphalia — Frederick 
having  abandoned  these  districts  in  order  to  concentrate  his  forces 
on  the  Oder.  In  July  the  French  took  possession  of  Hease-Cassel, 
the  capital  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  commanded  the  Hanoverian  army  of  observation  of  about 
67,000  men,  continually  retreating  before  them.  The  plan  of  the 
French  was  to  reduce  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  to  neutrality,  and 
then  to  posh  <m  into  Plnusia.  The  Duke  of  Cnmberland  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  at  Hastenbeck,  but  was  defeated  by  D^Estr^ea. 
The  Duke  gave  up  the  battle  prematurely,  the  kns  of  the  Frenoh 
having  been  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Hanoveriana.  In  sfnte 
of  his  victory,  however,  D*Estrees,  who  was  accused  of  being  too 
slow  ill  his  movements,  was  by  a  court  intrigue  superseded  in 
favour  of  the  more  brilliant  Marshal  Richelieu,  who  had  acquired 
a  military  reputation  by  the  coiKim  st  of  Minorca.  Richelieu 
oveiTan  the  greater  part  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  the  Duke  *  .f 
Cumberland  retiring  to  KLoster-Seven,  between  Bremen  and 

\ 

'  This  treaty  in  ejctcnto  is  inu.    rden,         *  Coxp,  S^nish  Bourbon*^  vol.  ir.  p 
t.  ir.;  NoUm  et'lke«men$.  No.  &.  ^  179. 
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Hamburg.  Thither  Richelieu  hesitated  to  pntsne  him,  knowing 
that  Denmark,  by  the  treaty  of  1715,  already  mentioned,  had 
guaranteed  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Luneburg,  and  had  proniiried,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon 
them,  to  come  to  its  aid  with  8,000  men;  while  the  Frencli  com- 
mander was  ignorant  that,  by  a  recent  Convention  executed  at 
Copenhagen,  July  Uth,  1757,  France  had  promified  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  those  two  Duchies,  reserving,  howerer,  the 
light  of  purstiiiig  a  Hanoverian  army  which  might  take  refagd 
in  them.^ 

Mattera  were  in  this  position  when  Connt  Lynar  oflbred,  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  to  mediate  between  the  combatants.  Lynar 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Spener  and  the  Pietists,  and  according 
to  a  letter  of  his  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fhissians,  he 

attributed  this  idea  to  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
enabled  him  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  as  Joshua 
had  formerly  arrested  the  course  of  the  sun.*  However  this  may 
be,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  pressed  thereto  by  the  petty  interests 
and  passions  of  the  Hanoverian  Ministry  and  nobles,  who  were 
anxious  to  save  their  own  possessions  from  annoyance,  consented 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  Denmark ;  nor  was  Eichelieu  arerse  to 
it,  as  the  neutralizing  of  Hanorer  would  enable  him  to  march 
againat  Prussia.  Under  these  circumstances  Lynar  was  employed 
to  draw  np  the  CoNTiNnoN  of  Elosibb-Ssvin,  signed  September 
8t]i,  1757.  By  this  Convention  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
Cumberland's  auxiliary  troops,  namely,  those  of  Hesse,  Brunawick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  Saze*Gotha,  and  Lippe-Bikskebuxg — for  there  were 
no  British  among  them— were  to  be  dismissed  to  their  respective 
countries  ;  the  Duke  himself,  with  the  Hanoverians,  was  to  retire 
within  twenty-four  hours  beyond  the  Elbe,  leaving  only  a  garrison 
of  not  more  than  6,000  men  at  Stade  ;  and  the  French  were  to  re- 
lain  possession  of  what  they  had  conquered  till  a  peace. ^  But  the 
composition  of  this  document  neither  reflected  much  credit  on 
Count  Ljmar's  statesmanship,  nor  on  the  penetration  and  foresight 
of  Richelieu.  The  duration  of  the  suspension  of  arms  was  left 
undetermined,  nor  was  it  stipulated  that  the  Hanoverians  and  their 
auxiliaries  should  be  disiErmed. 

The  Prussians  had  entered  Bohemia  from  Saxony  about  the 
same  time  that  the  French  invaded  Westphalia,  and  a  division 

*  Ganlen,  Ht.'f.  dfs  TraitiSf  t.  h. -p.  27.        *  Hinteriamne    Sfaafjt  -  st  hriffm  de* 

*  Frederick,  Mist,  de  la  ffuerre  dc  $^     Grqfen  su  Lynar  (Hamburg,  1797). 
««,  ch.  5. 
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under  the  Prince  of  Brunswick-Berern,  liad  repulsed  Count  Kdnig- 
seek  at  Beicbenberg,  April  24th,  1757.  Frederick  in  person^  with 
the  mam  armj^  marched  against  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and 
Marshal  Brown,  who  were  strongly  posted  behind  Prague,  on 
the  Moldau.  As  the  Austrian  Marshal  Daun  was  known  to 
be  approaching  with  reinforcements,  the  King  attacked  Prince 
Charles^  May  6th,  B,nd,  after  an  obstinately  contested  and  bloody 
battle,  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  completely  defeated  him.  The  Austrian  camp,  military 
chest,  and  sLxty  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  The 
battle  of  Prague  was  signalized  by  the  death  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  on  either  side— Marshal  Brown,  and  the 
Prussian  Marshal  Schwerin. 

After  this  defeat.  Prince  Charles  threw  himself  into  Prague  with 
the  remains  of  his  army  of  about  40,000  men,  where  he  was 
blockaded  by  Frederick ;  and^  such  was  the  prestige  of  the  Prus- 
sian arms,  that  although  Frederick's  forces  were  not  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  he  surrounded,  yet  the  AustriansTen- 
tured  not  upon  any  attempt  to  escape.  Nay,  as  Marshal  Daun  was 
^preaching  to  reliere  them,  Frederick  was  even  bold  enough  to 
march  with  a  great  port  of  his  army  to  oppose  him.  But  in  this 
hazardous  step  he  was  not  attended  with  his  usual  good  fortune, 
which  had  hitherto  proved  so  constant  to  him  as  to  render  him 
somewhat  presumptuous.  Daun,  though  rather  slow,  was  an  able 
and  cautious  general,  and  his  army  numbered  20,000  men  more 
than  that  of  the  King — 54,000  Austrians  against  some  34,000 
Prussians.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Frederick  was,  for 
the  first  time,  though  after  a  severe  contest,  entirely  defeated  in 
the  Battle  of  Kolin,  June  18th.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat  he 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Prague,  and  to  retire  with 
all  his  forces  into  Silesia.  It  waa  on  the  occasion  of  this  battle 
that  the  Empress  Queen  founded  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  months  Frederick's  prospects 
were  gloomy  enough.  To  add  to  the  misfortune  of  his  defeat, 
Westphalia,  as  we  have  seen,  waa  lost ;  the  Hanoverian  army 
beaten  and  neutralized  ;  the  road  to  Magdeburg  open  to  Riche- 
lieu ;  while  the  army  of  the  Empire,  called  the  Army  of  Ejcccution, 
together  with  a  French  division  under  Soubise,  had  assembled  in 
Thuringia.  ^larahal  Apraxin,  with  100,000  Russians,  who  had 
occupied  Riga  early  in  February,  entered  Prussia  in  June,  and 
defeated  the  Prussians  under  Lehwald  at  Gross- Jagemdorf, 
August  30th;  while  Memel  had  been  captured  by  a  Bussian 
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maritime  force.    England  had  made  no  preparations  to  assist 
Prussia  in  this  quarter ;  the  f^ussian  Court  having  notified  that 
it  should  consider  the  appearance  of  an  English  flec't  in  the  Baltic 
as  a  declaration  of  war — a  step  which  the  British  Cabinet,  having 
its  hands  fbll  with  the  French  war,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
reasons,  was  anzions  not  to  provoke.  The  Swedes,  under  TJngem 
Sternberg,  invaded  Pomerania  and  the  XJckermark  in  September, 
and  took  several  places.  Silesia,  and  even  Brandenburg,  seemed 
to  be  open  to  the  Austrians ;  and  the  Austrian  General  Haddick 
actually  pushed  on  to  Berlin  iu  October,  and  levied  contributions 
on  that  city  during  the  few  hours  that  he  held  it.  In  those  critical 
circumstances,  Frederick  was  almost  driven  to  despair,  lie  tells  us 
himself  that  he  meditated  suicide ;  an  idea  which  gave  occasion 
to  Voltaire  to  write  him  a  dissuasive  letter,  in  which  he  urged 
all  the  topics  which  could  occur  to  a  man  of  genius  and  wit  on  such 
a  salgect.  It  was  a  more  sensible  step  on  the  part  of  Frederick  to* 
endeavour  to  open  negotiations  with  the  French.  Marshal  Biche* 
Hen,  a  great  nephew  of  the  Cardinal's,  had  inherited  the  anti- 
Austrian  policy  of  that  minister,  and  regarded  with  disapproval 
the  project  of  crushing  Prussia.  He  was  not,  it  is  said,  insensible 
to  flattery  or  even  to  bribes ;  and  Frederick  made  proposals  to 
'  him  in  a  letter  calculated  to  tickle  his  vanity,  accompanied,  it  is 
supposed,  with  a  considerable  present.  The  French  Court  did  not 
listen  to  these  advances,  but  they  probably  contributed  to  the 
inactive  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Kichelieu.    Frederick  was 
saved  by  the  want  of  concert  and  vigour  among  his  enemies. 
Apraxin,  instead  of  following  up  his  victory  at  Jiigerndorf,  retired 
towards  Poland  and  Courland,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
This  step  is  ascribed  to  the  fondness  and  admiration  with  which 
the  Grand  Duke  Peter  of  Holstein-Gottorp,the  heir  of  the  Russian 
Throne,  regarded  the  King  of  Prussia,  an  esteem  which  he  believed 
to  be  reciprocated ;  *  and  may  partly  also  be  attributed  to  the 
Bnssian  Chancellor,  Bestuscheff,  who  had  sold  himself  to  England 
and  Prussia.*  Bestuscheff  was  soon  afterwards  disgraced  at  the 
bstanoe  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  and  Apraxin  was 
recalled ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  all  the  com- 
manders who  succeeded  him — partly  from  some  defect  in  the 
Russian  military  system,  partly  also  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  young  Court,''  as  it  was  called,  or  the  Grand  Duke  Peter 
and  his  wife,  were  well  disposed  towards  Frederick — carried  on 

*  Lyraa'tHmitriiuaeHeStaaU^kriftm,       *  Hermann,  0«$ek,  Rustland$t  B,  v. 
£u  i.  ».  469.  1?.  133,  Ul. 
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the  war  with  litde  yigour,  and  did  only  enough  to  insure  their  i 
claimB  to  any  conqaesta.  They  adopted  the  convenient  custom 
of  patting  their  troops  into  winter  qnartera  in  defeneeless  Poland^  | 
whence,  in  general,  they  did  not  break  up  till  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, to  retnm  to  them  again  after  a  short  campaign.  The  Swedes 
also  did  little  or  nothing  this  year.  Instead  of  marching  on  Ber- 
lin, as  they  had  agreed  with  France,  ^baj  demanded  the  aid  of 
the  French  to  hold  Pomerania  on  the  approach  of  Lehwald  and 
the  Prussians,  whom  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  had  enabled  to 
advance  against  them.  Lehwald  drove  them  from  Pomerania, 
except  the  isle  of  Riigen  and  Stralsund,  which  town  he  invested. 

Meanwhile  the  Imperial  Army  of  Execution,  under  Hildburg- 
hauaen,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  onder  Soubise,  marched 
in  September  from  Franconia  into  Saxony,  which  was  still  oeco^ 
pied  by  the  Prussians.  Bat  the  Imperial  Army  was  in  bad  oon» 
dition,  ill  provided,  armed,  and  disdplined.  Only  a  few  Anstriaa 
cavalry  regiments  were  serrioeable.  3fany,  especially  the  Pro* 
testants,  deserted  to  Frederick,  who  was  very  populsr  among  the 
Gezman  troops,  and  especially  wiUi  the  officers.  Hildburghausen, 
besides  being  incompetent^  was  hated  by  the  army ;  nor  was 
Soubise  a  much  more  skilful  general.    The  greatest  disunion 
prevailed  both  between  the  two  commanders  and  their  troops.  ' 
The  French  looked  upon  the  Germans  as  little  better  than  a 
Vmrden.    An  army  so  composed  was  not  very  formidable,  but 
Frederick  had  not  expected  their  advance  at  so  late  a  season. 
They  took  advantage  of  a  retrograde  movement  which  he  made  ! 
towards  Brandenburg,  then  infested  by  the  Austrians,  to  advance 
to  Leipsic;  but  on  his  approach  they  retreated  beyond  the  Saale.  ' 
Frederick  croesed  that  riyer  and  came  up  with  them,  November 
oth,  at  BossBACH,  near  Weissenfels,  where  he  gained  one  of  liia 
most  splendid  victories,  taking  7,000  prisoners  and  seventy-two  ; 
guns.   His  snocess  was  chiefly  dae  to  Seidlitz  and  his  cavalry,  i 
Frederick  then  turned  towards  the  Anstrians,  who  had  invaded 
Silesia,  taken  Glatz,  except  the  fortress,  and  Schweidnitz,  and 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Brunswick-Bevern  near  Breslau,  November 
.22nd.    The  Prince,  while  riding  only  with  a  groom,  was  captured 
a  day  or  two  after  by  an  Austrian  outpost,  apparently  by  his  own 
design  ;  Frederick  having  told  him  that  he  should  be  answerable 
with  his  head  for  the  holding  of  Breslau.  That  town  was  captured 
by  the  Austrians,  T^ovember  24th.  But  their  success  was  of  short 
duration.    Frederick  defeated  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and 
Marshal  Dann,  December  5th,  at  Lbothxn,  near  Lissa,  a  battle 
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esteemed  among  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  military  art.  Althongh 
Frederick  had  only  aboat  38,000  men,  40,000  Aoatriana  were 

either  killed,  wonnded,  dispersed,  or  made  prisoners.  The  fruits 
of  this  victory  wero  the  reCiipture  of  Breslau,  December  llHh, 
although  20,000  men  had  been  left  l»ebiuil  for  its  defence,  and 
the  hasty  evacuation  of  all  Silosia,  with  the  exception  of  Schweid-- 
nitz,  by  the  Austriana.  Daun  did  not  bring  back  20,000  men 
with  him  into  Bohemia.  Prince  Charles,  whose  want  of  military 
capacity  was  glaring,  now  laid  down  his  command,  though  against 
the  wish  of  his  sister-in-law,  Maria  Theresa,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  faToatite,  and  went  to  Brassels  as  GrOTemor  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

Thos,  fortnne  began  again  to  smile  fix>m  all  sides  upon  Frede- 
rick ;  nor  was  a  change  of  policy  and  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous 
measnres  on  the  part  of  the  British  Cabinet  among  the  last  cir- 
cumstances which  served  to  encourage  his  hopes  and  raise  him 
from  despoudeucy.    William  Pitt,  the  celebrated  Lord  Chatham, 
who  now  conducted  the  affairs  of  England,  had  resolved  to  push 
the  war  against  France  with  more  energy  in  all  quarters,  and 
especially  to  lend  Frederick,  whom  he  regarded  with  esteem  and 
admiration,  more  effectual  aid.'     The  Convention  of  Kloster- 
Seven  had  been  received  in  England  with  uniyersal  indignation. 
George  II.  had  at  first  accepted  the  Convention,  but  when  he 
learnt  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.    The  Duke  was 
recalled,  and  never  again  held  any  military  command.*  Pitt 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  assuring  him  of  his  support,  and 
requesting  him  to  ajipuint  a  general  to  the  command  of  the 
Hanoverian  army.    Frederick  named  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  Charles;  a  brave,  accomplished, 
and  amiable  prince,  of  whose  milit^iry  talents  he  had  had  ample 
experience,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Sorr."  It  was  resolved 
to  repudiate  the  Convention  of  Kloster- Seven,  which  had  been 
equally  as  displeasing  to  the  French  as  to  the  English  Court,,  and 
had  never  been  acknowledged  by  Louis  XV.  It  had  been  re- 
peatedly violated  by  the  French  troops,  and  George  II.  declared 
that  it  was  not'  binding  upon  him  as  King  of  England.  The 

*  RcanMr,  fHedriek  IT.  B.  ii.  8.  4S8.  not,  therefom,  »t  «11  owing  to  lypderick't 

■  Thi»  appointnitfiit  whh  mnde  Octolur  siuoe-s  in  that  hattk*,  as  stated  hy  Coxe» 

28th J  1757.  and  ounteuuently  b^ort  the  Kufwell,  and  other  hiaturians.  SewSchloB* 

battle  of  BoMkMch.   Tlie  chtmf^  of  th«  Mr,  Oftek  ie$  \9tm  Jakrk.  B.  ii.  8. 331 

F:n:rl<sh  poliej)  and  the  reuudiatioB  of  Anm. 
tbe  ConTontioB  of  Kkwtor-Sovtn,  wore 

IV.  M 
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ariDj  of  the  HaaoTerian  Electorate  was  now  converted  into  a 
Britisli  army^  fighting  avowedly  for  British  interests^  supported 
by  British  troops  as  well  as  money^  and  destined  to  settle  on  the 
plains  of  the  Continent  the  colonial  disputes  with  France  in 

America  and  elsewhere.  These  arrangements  were  confirmed 
and  carried  out  bv  a  treaty  between  the  Kinofs  of  Eii"land  and 
Prussia,  signed  at  London,  April  llth,  1758,  by  which  Great 
Britain  engaged  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  Frederick  of  four  million 
Prussian  tliaUrs,  or  upwards  of  OUU,OUO/.  sterling,  besides  sup- 
plying a  British  auidliary  force.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti- 
Pmssian  alliance  was  augmented  by  the  accession  of  Denmark. 
That  Power,  indeed,  by  the  treaty  with  France  of  May  4th,  17dS,^ 
only  agreed  to  assemble  in  Holstein  an  army  of  24,000  men,  to 
prevent  any  attempt  on  the  possessions  of  the  Grrand  Duke  of 
Bussia  (Ddce  of  Holstein-Gottorp] ,  or  on  the  neutrality  of  the 
towns  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  without  pledging  herself  to 
hostility  against  Prussia ;  but  the  allies  at  least  secured  them- 
selves froiH  her  siding  with  that  Power.  This  treaty,  however, 
had  no  effect  on  the  campaign  of  1758. 

The  English  subsidies,  though  somewhat  offensive  to  Frede- 
rick's pride,  were  indispensable  to  him.  He  was  driven  to  hai-d 
shifts  to  procure  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  He  told  his 
brother  Henry  that,  though  they  might  be  heroes,  they  were 
beggars ;  and  that,  if  the  struggle  should  continue,  he  must  go 
upon  the  highway  to  find  the  means  for  supporting  it.  Hence,  in 
spite  of  his  recent  success,  he  would  willingly  have  made  peace. 
His  sister,  the  Margrayine  of  Baireuth,  made  some  advances  to  , 
the  French  Court  to  that  purpose,  through  Cardinal  Tencin,  but  i 
without  eftect ;  nor  were  Frederick's  own  hints  to  Maria  Theresa 
of  more  avail.  He  was  unwillincr  to  increase  the  taxes  in  his  he- 
•  reditarv  dominions,  and  hence  he  made  Saxonv  bear  the  chief 
})urden  of  the  war,  a  course  which  he  thought  miiiht  induce  tlie 
King  of  Poland  to  come  to  an  accommodation  ^vith  him.  ^^'it}l 
the  same  view,  as  well  as  from  the  le>s  worthy  motive  of  personal  i 
hatred  and  revenge,  he  caused  the  palaces  and  estates  of  Count 
Briihl  to  be  plundered  and  devastated.  It  is  computed  that  he 
levied  in  Saxony  during  the  course  of  the  war  between  forty  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  without  including  unlicensed  plundering, 
which  might  smount  to  as  much  more.  Anhalt,  Dessau,  and  other 

1  W«nelc,t.iii.|>.  17S.  This  treaty  wis       *  Gai^en,  Siit.  de*  TraiU§,  t.  iv.; 

thrict^  ren«  wed  :  T\  (  oni!ter7th,1758,March     Nottt  it  DocuwtnSf  viii. 
dlh,  1759,  and  IXrcvmU'r  12Ui,  176U. 
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^rnall  States^  were  subjected  to  the  same  hard  pressure.  Frederick 
had  also  recoarse  to  the  expedient  of  coining  light  money.  Bnt 
his  chief  resource  was  England.*  In  consequence  of  the  policy 
adopted  bv  the  British  Cabinet,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
had  announced  to  Marshal  Kichelieu  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
November  2(nli,  1757.  As  the  Hanoverian  troops  and  auxiliaries 
had  not  been  disarmed,  although  the  French,  in  spite  of  the 
silence  of  the  Convention  on  that  head^  had  attempted  to  enforce 
a  disarmament^  the  army  was  soon  reassembled.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  attempted  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  except  the 
mege  of  Harbnrg,  and  the  troops  were  then  piit  into  winter 
quarters. 

Marshal  Bichelieu  was  recalled  from  his  command  in  Germany 
•early  in  1758,  and  was  replaced  by  Count  Clermont,  a  prince  of  the 
blodd  royaL  Nothing  could  exceed  the  demoralization  OP  the  French 

troops  under  Richelieu  and  Soubise.  The  armies  were  encumbered 
with  multitudes  of  tnidesinen,  valets,  and  courtesans,  and  were  fol- 
lowed bv  beasts  of  burden  tliree  times  more  numerous  than  the 
troop  horses.  Twelve  thousand  carts  of  dealers  and  v!ran<h't'n  s 
accompanied  the  army  of  Soubise,  without  reckoning  the  baggage 
train  of  the  officers.  The  camp  became  a  sort  of  movable  fair,  in 
which  were  displayed  all  the  objects  of  fashion  and  luxury.* 
Bichelien  had  employed  the  winter  to  enrich  himself  by  plunder- 
ing Hanover  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  he  permitted  his 
officers  and  men  to  follow  his  example.  The  soldiers  called  him 
Pere  la  Mairavde»  These  disorders  were  naturally  accompanied 
with  a  complete  relaxation  of  discipline.  The  French  soldiers,  as 
well  as  their  commanders,  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  art 
of  war.  ^faillebois,  chief  of  the  stall',  complained  in  an  official  re- 
port to  the  .Minister  that  the  troops  pillaged  churches, committed 
every  possible  atrocity,  and  were  more  ready  to  plunder  than  to 
fight.  In  the  snme  report  he  attributes  tlic  victory  at  Hastenbeck 
chiefly  to  the  artillery.^  Manojuvring  was  so  little  understood  that 
it  took  a  whole  day  to  range  an  army  in  order  of  battle.^  Against 
such  degenerate  troops  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  military  talents 
of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  seconded  by  the  more  active  assist- 
ance of  Enghind,  speedily  destroyed  the  French  preponderance  in 
Germany.  Opening  the  campaign  early  in  1758,  he  drove  the 
French  from  Hanover,  Brunswick,  East  Friesland,  and  Hesse.  On 

*  hienzel,  Gisch.        Vr.  HUtatf,  B.  T.  •  French  Arrhiv(S.Xi\\.^h\o%ieTy  Gc^ch. 

S.  1.14  ff.                    *  dts  Uten  Jahrh.  B.  ii.  S.  330. 

s  See  Arrhenholtz,Cr<«cA.c^«7^aAfi^  *  H<x>haml>eaa,  J/rinoirw,  ap.  Martin, 

Xritg*,  Burh.  iii.  t.  xr.  p.  bli. 
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March  14tli  be  took  Minden  after  a  four  days'  siege^  and  pursued 
the  FroBch  to  Eaiserswerthj  which  he  entered  Maj  Slat.  The 
French  lost  in  their  retreat  large  quantities  of  ammonitiony  bag- 
gage^ and  men.  HaviDg  refreshed  his  army,  Ferdinand  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Emmerich,  driving  the  French  before  him.  Cler- 
mont, having  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Crefeld,  was  entirely 
defeated,  June  2-3 rd.  The  nanoverians  then  took  Ruremonde  and 
Diisseldorf,  their  light  troops  penetrating  as  far  as  Brussels,  while 
the  French  retreated  to  Xeuss  and  C'olo<rne.  Louis  XV.,  after 
these  disasters,  appuiDted  three  generals  to  assist  Clermont,  who 
thereupon  demanded  his  dismissal.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Contades. 

Ferdinand  now  determined  on  invading  the  Austrian  Nether- 
landsj  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by  the  French  nnder  Soubise 
entering  Hesse,  whither  that  commander  had  been  attracted  by 
Ferdinand's  successes,  instead  of  marching  into  Bohemia  to  assist 
the  Anstrians.  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  with  the  French  van,  de- 
feated at  Sangershausen,  near  Cassel,  July  23rd,  a  division  which 
Ferdinand  had  left  in  Hesse ;  the  French  then  overran  that  pro- 
vince, entered  Minden,  and  opened  the  mad  to  Hanover.  Ferdi- 
nand now  rccrossed  the  Rhine,  and  marched  upon  Mi'mstor;  but 
nothing  of  much  im])ortauce  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  preventing  the  juuction  of 
Contades,  who  had  followed  him,  with  Soubise,  although  a  di\-i8ion 
of  his  army  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Chevert  at  Lutternberg^ 
October  10th,  and  both  sides  went  soon  afterwards  into  winter 
({ uarters  ;  the  Hanoverians  in  the  North  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
French  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort. 

During  this  year,  under  the  energetio  administration  of  Pitt, 
the  war  had  been  vigorously  pushed  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
several  snccesses  had  been  achieved  at  sea,  the  most  notaUe  of 
which  were  Admiral  Osbom's  victory,  near  Carthagena,  over  a 
French  squadron  under  Du  Quesne,  and  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  near  the  Isle  of  Aix.  A  descent,  which  Pitt  had  projected, 
on  the  French  coast,  conducted  by  Commodore  Anson  and  Lord 
Howe,  with  20,000  troops  of  debarkment,  was  not  eminently 
successful.  A  few  ships  of  war  and  a  considerable  number  of  mer- 
chantmen were  burnt  at  St.  Malo.  A  landing  was  effected  at  Cher* 
bonrg,  and  the  forts  and  basin,  togpether  with  a  few  ships,  were 
destroyed ;  but  a  second  attempt  upon  St.  Malo  was  repnlsed  with 
considerable  loss  to  the  invaders,  September  11th. 

Frederick's  campaign  of  1758  was  not  attended  with  his  usual 
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good  fortune,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taimng  himself  against  his  numerous  enemies.  He  had  opened  the 
•campaign  byretaJdng  Schweidnitz  from  the  Austrians,  April  16th, 
and  being  averse  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  he  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  into  Moravia,  whilst  the  Anstriaas  were  expecting  him  in 
Bohemia.  He,  therefore,  marched  to  Olmiitz,  and  laid  siege  to  that 
phMse ;  but  after  wasting  two  months  before  it,  finding  that  his 
convoys  were  intercepted,  and  that  the  Rnssians  were  approach- 
ing, he  raised  the  siege,  July  3rd,  in  order  to  march  ao-ainst  the 
latter,  ettecting  an  admirable  retreat  through  Roheniia,  instead  of 
8ilesia,  where  the  Austrians  had  nia<l(^  pre])aratii  )us  to  receive  him. 
The  Russian  army  uuder  Fermor  had  bey-un  its  mareli  in  January. 
It  took  possession  of  Konigsberg  on  the  22nd  of  that  month,  then 
of  all  Prussia,  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania  and  the 
New  Mark,  the  Russian  irregular  troops,  especially  the  Cossacks 
and  Calmucks,  committing  fearful  craelties  and  devastations  on  the 
way.  Fermor  laid  siege  to  Custrin,  Angost  15th,  bat  thongh  the 
town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Russian  fire,  the  commandant 
refnsed  to  surrender  the  citadel.  Frederick  hastened  to  his  relief, 
and,  having  formed  a  junction  with  Count  Dohna's  division, 
attacked  the  Russians  at  Zomdorf,  Augnst  25th.  This  battle,  the 
bloodiest  of  the  war,  lasted  from  nine  iu  the  morning  almost  till 
nine  at  niL''ht.  The  Russians,  who  were  much  more  numerous  than 
their  opponents,  lost  10,000  men,  besides  :;,0(  M)  prisoners  aud 
guns,  whilst  the  Prussian  loss  was  12,000  men  and  20  guns.  The 
battle  had  been  chiefly  sustained  by  the  Prussian  cavalry  under 
Seidlita,^  The  Russians  retired  to  Landsberg,  and  afterwards  laid 
-siege  to  Colberg,  but  raised  it  October  30th. 

Frederick,  after  the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  hastened  to  the  assis- 
tance of  his  brother  Henry  in  Saxony,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
tiie  Austrians  under  Dann,  and  the  army  of  the  Empire  under 
Prince  Frederick  of  Deuz-Ponts,  who  had  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.  Frederick  having  taken  up  an  insecure 
])Osition  at  Hochkirch,  in  Lusatia,  and  obstiuately  adhering  to  it, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  generals,  was  surprised  by 
Daun,  for  whom  he  had  too  great  a  contempt,  on  the  night  of 
October  13th,  and  forced  to  abandon  his  camp-baggage  and  101 
guns.  The  Prussian  loss  on  this  occasion  was  9,000  to  the  enemy's 

*  Seidlitz  havinr  n^lected  an  order  plied,  '*  Tell  the  Kin^  that  after  the  battle 

ni  the  King'a,  wnieb  would   have  ex-  my  head  is  at  his  ilis{iosal ;  while  the 

paacft    his   men    to   npf<ni-ss  hiss,  and  battle  hist s.  lot  him  siitfiT  me  to  tise  it  foP 

f^raderick  having  repeated  it  on  pain  of  his  service."    btenzel,  U.  v.  b.  165. 
the  general  loeiog  hto  head,  Soiolits  re* 
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7,000;  and  was  aggravutt  d  by  the  death  of  Frederick's  brother- 
in-law,  Francis  of  Brunswick,  and  also  by  that  of  Marshal  Keith.* 
In  spite  of  this  disaster,  Frederick  established  his  camp  within  a 
leag^ue  of  Hochkirch;  whence,  after  being  reinforced  by  his  brother 
Henry,  he  marched  into  Silesia  to  relieve  Neisse.  The  Austrians- 
retired  at  his  approach^  and  Frederick  then  returned  into  Saxony,, 
as  the  Army  of  Execution  was  inyesting  Leipsio,  and  Daun 
threatening  Dresden.  The  allies  now  quitted  Saxony,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  Bohemia  and  Franconia.  The  Swedes  this 
year  accomplished  nothing  memorable  in  Pomerania  and  the* 
Ucker  Mark. 

England  and  PftMsia  had^  in  November,  1758,  declared,  through 
Duke  Louis  of  Brunswick,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  at  the  Hague  that  they  were  ready  to  treat  for  a  peace,, 
but  without  effect.  It  was  chielly  Maria  Theresa  who  opposed  an 
accommodation.  She  still  hoped  to  humble  Prussia,  and  she  was 
supported  in  the  struggle  by  the  resources  of  her  husband,  who 
carried  on  a  sort  of  banking  trade.  France  was  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted by  the  war;  yet  Louis  XV.  and  his  mistress  were  con- 
stant in  their  hatred  of  Frederick.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  how- 
ever, who  had  recently  acceded  to  the  Ministry,  and  who  had  more 
talent  than  his  predecessors,  and  a  better  view  of  French  interests,, 
endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Empress- 
Queen  ;  and  he  proposed  to  her  to  content  herself  with  the  County 
of  Glats  and  part  of  Lusatia,  that  so  a  peace  might  be  made  with 
England  through  the  mediation  of  Prussia;  but  if  she  should  be 
inclined  to  try  the  fortune  of  another  campaign,  then  France  must 
give  up  the  Treaty  of  May,  1757,  and  return  to  that  of  1756. 
Kaunitz,  having  rejected  all  thought  of  peace,  especially  under 
Prussian  mediation,  a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded  between  Fmnce 
and  Austria,  December  30th,  1758,  less  favourable  to  Austria  than 
that  of  1757,  but  more  so  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
French  army  in  Germany  was  reduced  from  105,000  to  100,000 
men,  and  the  subsidy  from  twelve  million  florins  to  about  half  that 
sum.  All  the  projects  for  a  partition  of  Prussia,  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  1757,  were  abandoned,  and  France  even  gave  up  the 
share  assigned  to  her  of  the  Netherlands.  That  Power,  however, 
guaranteed  Silesia  and  Gktz  to  Maria  Theresa,  but  not  the  Duchy 
of  Croasen ;  also  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  bis 

■  Thia  distingiiinhed  officer,  hftTing    bellion  of  1715.  fled  hit  oonntry,  ud  after 

been  ini|)licat('(l  witli  his  brother,  the  having  cunniianile<l  with  (lisTini-tion  in  the- 
JBarl-Marfwrhal  of  SooUaad,  in  tha  Be-     Butaiaa  service,  entered  UuM  of  Pnusw. 
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(lominioDS,  with  some  compensation.^  Russia  acceded  to  the 
treaty,  March  7th,  1700.  Thus  the  condescendence  of  Louis  XV. 
for  Maria  There.sa  seemed  to  make  France  a  second-rate  Power. 
JBxcept,  perhaps,  the  chance  of  humbling  George  II.  by  the  con- 
quest of  Hanover,  France  had  but  little  interest  in  the  straggle  on 
the  Continent  after  abandoning  the  prospect  of  obtainiog  the 
Netheriands;  and  Maria  Theresa  inferred  from  that  abandonment 
that  France  wonld  porsne  the  war  but  langnidly^  and  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  retire  firom  it. 

Prince  Ferdinand^  in  the  spring  of  1759>  attempted  to  surprise 
the  French  in  their  winter  quarters,  but  was  defeated  hj  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  at  the  battle  of  Bergen,  April  13th,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  then  advanced 
through  Hesse  to  Minden  and  Mi'mster,  which  last  place  sur- 
rendered, July  2oth.  But  Ferdinand  defeated  the  French  army 
under  Contades  at  Minden,  August  1st,  which  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  Hesse  and  retreat  to  Frankfort,  where  they  took  up 
winter  quarters.  The  Battle  of  Minden  was  gained  by  the  bold 
and  spontaneous  advance  of  six  English  battalions^  which  broke 
the  IVench  centre,  composed  of  sixty-three  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
Contades  confessed  he  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  a  single 
b'ne  of  in&ntry  should  have  overthrown  three  lines  of  cavaby  in 
order  of  battle.*  The  victory  would  have  been«till  more  decisive 
had  not  Lord  George  Sackville,  who  commanded  the  British 
cavalry,  neglected  Prince  Ferdinand's  order  to  charge. 

The  King  of  Prussia  contented  himself  this  year  with  observ- 
ing Marshal  Daun  and  the  Austrians.  But  his  general,  Wedell, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Ziillichau,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Crossen,  July  23rd,  and  the  Russians  having  subsequently 
seized  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Frederick  marched  against  them 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  spare.  They  had  now  been  joined 
by  an  Austrian  corps,  which  increased  their  force  to  96,000  men ; 
yet  Frederick,  who  had  just  half  that  number,  attacked  them  at 
Knnersdorf,  August  12th.  /After  a  hard-fought  day  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  18,000  men.  In 
this  battle  Frederick  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  was 
himself  hit  with  a  bullet,  which  was  fortunately  stopped  by  a 
golden  etui.  He  acknowledged  that  had  the  Russians  pursued  their 
victory  Prussia  would  have  been  lost;.    But  they  were  tired  of 

*  Wenck.  t.  iii.  p.  185}  Garden,  t.  iv.  (t.  xr.  p.  555),in  his  account  of  tbe  bftttle, 
n.  S4  aq.  topprMaes  thto  English  «ehi0T«iii«it. 

•  Btmuml,  B.  T.  S.  204}  M.  Martin 
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bearing  the  chief  brunt  of  the  war  while  the  Anstrians  seemed  to 

rest  upon  their  arms ;  and  SoltikoflF,  their  commander,  told  the 
Aubti  iuus  that  he  had  dune  enough.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  the 
Empire,  under  Frederick  of  Deux-Ponts,  had  entered  JSaxony, 
and  in  the  course  of  Aus^ust  took  Leipsic,  Torgau,  and  Witten- 
berg; and  on  December  oth,  Dresden.  Frederick,  after  he  liad 
got  quit  of  the  Russians,  entered  Saxony  and  recovered  that 
Electorate,  with  the  exception  of  Dresden,  where  Daun  entrenched 
himself.  This  commander  compelled  the  Prussian  general,  Fink, 
with  10,000  men,  to  snrrender  at  Moxen,  November  2l8t. 

Choiseul,  the  new  French  Minister,  in  order  to  create  a  diver- 
sion, projected  an  invasion  of  England.  The  Pretender  went  to 
Yannes,  and  large  forces  were  assembled  in  Brittany  and  at  Don- 
kirk.  But  the  French  were  not  strong  enough  at  sea  to  carry 
out  such  a  design.  Rodney  bombarded  Havre,  and  damaged  the 
French  magazines  and  transports ;  while  Boys,  Ilawke,  and  Bos- 
cawen  blockaded  Dunkirk,  Brest,  and  Toulon.  The  English  fleet 
having  been  blown  from  Toulon  by  a  storm,  the  French  fleet 
managed  to  get  out ;  but  it  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Bos- 
cawen  ott'the  coast  of  Portugal,  August  17th,  1759.  The  grand 
armament,  under  Conflans,  which  had  sailed  from  Brest,  was  de- 
feated and  dispersed  by  Hawke  off  Belle  Isle,  November  20th. 
Thurot,  escaping  in  a  hazy  night  with  four  frigates  from  Don- 
kirk,  after  beating  abont  three  months,  landed  at  Carrick  Fergus, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  on  leaving  the  bay. 

This  year  the  Northern  Powers  formed  an  alliance  which  may 
be  regsjrded  as  the  precursor  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  By  a 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
March  9th,  1759,  to  which  Denmark  next  year  acceded,  the  con- 
tracting Powers  engaged  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  order  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  Sea  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Even  the  trade  of  Prussia  was  not  to  be  molested,  except  with 
blockaded  ports,  or  in  cases  of  contraband  of  war.^ 

The  struggle  on  the  Continent  lingered  on  two  or  three  more 
years  without  any  decisive  result.  The  various  turns  of  fortune 
were  no  doubt  highly  interesting  aij^d  exciting  to  the  parties  en- 
gaged, and  the  details  of  the  military  operations  might  perhaps 
even  now  be  perused  by  the  military  student  with  amusement  and 
instruction ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  them 
at  any  length,  and  we  must,  therefore,  as  before,  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  the  main  incidents  of  each  campaign.    That  of 

*  Martens,  SupjiL  au  RecueUf  t.  iii.  pp.  36,  42. 
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1760  was  im&yoiirable  to  the  Hanoyerians.   The  French  again 

iniraded  Hesse ;  the  hereclitaiy  Prince  of  Brunswick  was  defeated 
at  Corbach,  July  10th,  and  Prince  Xavier  de  Saxe  took  Casseland 
penetrated  into  Hanover.  By  way  of  making  a  diversion,  Prince 
Ferdinand  despatched  his  iiej)hew  to  the  Lower  Khine;  but  though 
he  reiluced  Cleves  and  KhcinsVterg,  and  laid  siege  to  Wesel,  he 
was  defeated  hy  the  Marquis  de  Castries  at  KLoster  Camp,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  and  compelled  to  recross  the  Khine;  and  the  French 
remained  during  the  winter  in  Hanover  and  Hesse. 

The  Aostrians  and  Bossians  had  formed  a  grand  plan  to  conquer 
Silesia  and  penetrate  into  Brandenburg.  The  Prussian  general, 
Fonqn^^  was  defeated  near  Landshnt,  June  23rd,  by  Loudon,*  with 
much  superior  forces,  and  his  whole  division,  consisting  of  more 
than  10,000  men,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  nuide  prisoners. 
Frederick,  opposing  his  brother  Henry  to  the  Russians  in  Silesia, 
took  himself  the  coimiiaiid  of  the  armv  in  Saxouv,  and  laid  siej'e 
to  Dresden,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  it  on  the  ap])roaoh  of 
Marshal  Daun.  Meanwhile,  General  Ilarsch,  having  taken  Glatz, 
July  2Gth,  and  Breslau  being  tlireutened  by  Loudon",  Fredenck 
quitted  Saxony  to  defend  Silesia.  He  defeated  Loudon  at  Pfaf- 
fendorp,  near  Liegnitz,  August  15th,  and  forming  a  junction 
with  his  brother  Henry,  took  up  a  position  where  the  enemy  did 
not  venture  to  attack  him^  and  thus  frustrated  their  plans.  To 
draw  him  from  Silesia,  the  Russians  marched  on  Berlin,  entered 
that  city,  October  9th,  and  levied  heavy  contributions  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  but,  alter  an  occupation  of  three  days,  they  evacuated 
it  on  the  approach  of  Frederick,  and  recrossed  the  Oder.  Mean- 
while the  Imperialists,  having  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Saxony, 
Frederick,  marching  into  that  Electorate,  retook  Wittenberg  and 
Lcipsic,  and  attacked  .Marshal  Daun  near  Torgau,  November  -Wd, 
whom  he  defeated  with  much  difficulty  and  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides.  Frederick  entered  Torgau,  Noveiiiber  4th,  and  subsequently 
attempted  to  recover  Dresden,  but  without  success.  Tho  move- 
ments of  the  Swedes  were  unimportant. 

*  Bach  b  tbe  tnw  Mine  of  this  db«  London  offered  his  award  to  the  King  of 

tingoi'i'p'fl  Austrian  romiUHnder,  anil  riDt  Prussia,  but  U'lnij  rcpuKed  ontenMl  the 

Itfodon  ur  Laudoba,  a»  oommonly  writ ti-n.  A usurian  service,  and  bei-ume  one  of  Frede- 

UedariTodhb  origin  fhini  a  SeocdifiunUy  riek'«no*td«iijnrua«  opponents.  Mttilathy 

of  Ayrshire,  but  his  auctstor  had  mijrmtfd  Gtsck.  Oestr,  S,  v,  S*  7S. 
to  Lironi*  in  tbe  fourteenth  century. 
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CHAPTEli  XLVIIL 

AT  this  period  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War  two  events  had 
occurred  which  had  a  remarkahle  influence  on  the  views 
and  operations  of  the  conteuding  Powers.  These  were  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain,  August  10th,  1759,  and  that  of 
George  II.  of  England,  October  25th,  17(>0.  Ferdinand  VI., 
though  a  weak  and  hypoclioiidriac,  was  an  amiable,  Prince,  whose 
sole  pursuits  were  music  and  the  chase.  Ho  had  always  been 
inclined  to  maintain  peace  with  England,  and  the  quiet  temper  of 
his  Consort^  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  V.  of  Portugal^  which 
formed  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  confirmed 
him  in  tiiis'  disposition.^  Ferdinand's  chief  Ministers  were  the 
Marquis  Yillarias  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Ensenada;  but  Yillarias 
was  soon  supplanted  by  Don  Joseph  de  Carvajal^  a  younger  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Linares,  a  cold,  stiff,  awkward  person,  but  of  a  strong 
understanding.  Descended  from  the  House  of  Lancaster,  Car- 
vajal,  from  family  traditions,  was  attached  to  England,  though  as 
a  statesman,  he  was  for  keeping  Spain  politically  independent  of 
any  other  country.  The  King  was  a  good  deal  govcred  by  his 
Confessor,  Father  Eavago,  a  Jesuit.  But  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  at  the  Spanish  Court  was  FarinoUi,  a  Neapolitan 
singer,  who  had  achieved  a  great  success  at  the  London  opera^ 
and  realized  a  considerable  fortune.  Farinelli  had  been  employed 
by  the  late  Queen  of  Spain  to  soothe  her  husband's  melancholy 
with  his  songs;  he  gained  Philip's  &vour  and  confidence,  who 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  2,0001.  sterling.  After  the  accession 
of  Ferdinand,  he  rose  still  higher  in  the  royal  favour.  Both  the 
King  and  his  Consort  were  fond  of  music,  and  Farinelli  was  made 
director  of  the  opera  and  of  all  the  royal  entertainments.  Behind 
all  this,  however,  being  a  man  of  sense  and  of  modest  and  unas- 
suming manners,  he  exercised  a  material  influence  at  Court ;  bis 
friendship  was  sought  even  by  Sovereigns,  and  Maria  Theresa  had 
condescended  to  write  to  him  with  her  own  hand. 

'  The  characters  of  these  sovereigns  Dcspatchts^  ann.  1749  a^.}  ef.  JfAnoirrt 
are  described  in  Sir  Benjuun  Keene's    <ie  iftcAe^ini,  t.  ri.  ch.  zxnc 
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"WTien  the  war  between  France  and  England  appeared  imminent, 
both  Powers  contended  for  the  favour  and  support  of  the  Court  of 
^ladrid.  Carvajal  had  died  in  the  spring  of  ITo  1 ;  but  the  English 
partj  was  supported  by  the  Duke  de  Huescar,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  by  Coant  Valparaiso.  Ferdinand  himself  was  averse  to 
the  French  alliance.  He  had  been  ofiended  by  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles conclading  the  preliminarieB  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
nithoat  his  ooncurrence,  and  by  its  refasal  to  accept  his  favourite 
sister,  Maria  Antonietta,  as  Consort  of  the  Dauphin  after  the 
death  of  her  elder  sister,  to  whom  that  Prince  had  been  betrothed. 
Huescar  and  Valparaiso  succeeded  in  excluding  Ensenada,  a  par- 
tisan of  France,  from  the  management  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  but 
as  neither  of  those  grandees  wished  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Ministry,  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  at  that  time  British  ^linister  at  the 
Court  of  ^fadrid,  directed  their  attention  to  Don  Ricardo  Wall, 
then  Spanish  Ambassador  at  London.  Wall  was  an  Irish  adven-  . 
turer,  who  had  sought  fortune  in  the  Peninsula.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  action  with  the  British  fleet  under  Byng 
offSicilj  in  1718 ;  had  subsequently  entered  the  land  service,  and 
ultimately  the  Civil  Service  of  Spain ;  and  was  now^  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Keene^  appointed  Foreign  Minister.  Ensenada,  in 
order  to  recover  his  ascendency,  had  endeavoured  to  plunge  Spain 
into  a  war  with  Great  Britain  by  despatching  secret  orders  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  drive  the  English  from  their  settlements  at 
Rio  Wallis.  This  wicked  attempt  ended  only  in  the  dismissal  and 
arrest  of  Ensenada.  The  neutrality  of  Spain,  however,  became 
somewhat  dubious.  France,  after  the  capture  of  Minorca,  had 
endeavourt'd  to  lure  Spain  to  her  alliance  with  the  offer  of  that 
island,  and  with  a  promise  to  assist  her  in  recovering  Gibraltar; 
a  sort  of  underhand  privateering  warfare,  encouraged  by  the 
Spanish  underlings,'  had  broken  out  between  England  and  Spain, 
which,  together  with  the  petty  discussions  which  ensued,  had 
caused  much  irritation.  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of 
matters  after  the  defeat  of  the  Hanoverian  army.*  The  En^^sh 
Government  was  particularly  alarmed  by  Maria  Tlieresa  having 
admitted  French  garrisons,  into  Ostend  and  Nieuport^  and  looked 
with  great  suspicion  on  the  plans  of  Austria  in  Italy.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  and  by  way  of  counteracting  the  offers 
of  France,  Pitt  authorized  Sir  B.  Keene  to  propfjso  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar^  as  well  as  the  evacuation 

'  Com,  ^^poJiMi  Bowbon9y  vol.  iv.       <  See  his  Despatch  to  Sir  6.  Kmoo, 
y.  i7S.  Auguat  23rd,  1767.  Ibid.  p.  XVJ  aqq. 
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of  the  settlements  made  by  the  English  on  the  Mosquito  shore 
and  hiiy  of  Honduras  since  1748,  on  condition  that  Spain  sliould 
assist  Great  Britain  in  recovering  Minorca.  These  injudicious 
proposals,  which  were  highly  disap]iroved  of  by  Keene,  were  fortu- 
nately not  accepted  by  the  Spanish  Court ;  and  Ferdinand  pre* 
served  his  neutrality  till  his  death,  an  event  thought  to  have  been 
hastened  by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  Consort^  Barbara,  who  had 
died  a  year  before,  Ferdinand  VI.  was  forty-six  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  His  peaceful  policy  was  stigmatized. 
din*ing  his  lifetime  as  unpatriotic,  but  has  since  been  recog- 
nized as  wise  and  sslntary  for  his  Kingdom.  During  the  fourteen 
years  of  his  reign  Spain  quietly  improved  her  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  The  enormous  exactions  and  embezzle- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Kome  were  also  reduced  by  a  Concordat 
with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  January  11th,  17o5  ;  who,  in  C(«n- 
sidoration  of  a  million  Koman  crowns,  the  patronage  of  fifty-two 
benefices,  the  produce  of  marriage  licences,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Bull  of  the  Cruzada,  surrendered  all  further  claims — a 
tolerably  advantageous  composition.^ 

Ferdinand^  by  his  will,  appointed  his  half-brother  Charles^ 
King  of  Naples,  to  be  his  sncoessor^  and  Charies'a  mother^  the 
Queen  Dowager  Elizabeth,  to  be  Regent  till  her  son's  arrival. 
Tet  a  good  understanding  had  not  subsisted  between  the  brothers 
during  Ferdinand's  lifetime.  Don  Carlos,  feeling  assured  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  which,  in  failure  of  direct  heirs,  had  been 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  iV^ice  of  Vienna,  and  Ferdiuuud's  weak 
health  and  the  age  of  his  Consort  rendering  him  pretty  certain  of 
it,  had  affected  an  insulting  independence,  had  caballed  with 
parties  in  Spain,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Don  Philip, 
Duke  of  Parma,  had,  in  opposition  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  formed 
a  close  union  with  France.  The  hopes  of  that  country  were  there- 
fore revived  by  his  accession  to  the  Spanish  Throne.  His  arrival 
in  Spain  was,  however,  delayed  by  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  settling  the  anooession  to  the  Crown  of  Naples.  At  the  Peace 
of  Vienna  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  Two  Sicilies  sbonld 
always  be  sepsrated  from  Spain ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  assigned  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Gnastalla  to  Don 

*  0»xe,  Spanish  Bourbons,    vol.   I'v.  usually  foreigners,  gave  booda  or  bOIs 

p.  2l'.<  s(|<|.    The  Pope  IiihI  pr<>\  innsly  callkid  c^(fi'l(i.'<  hmicarim,  to  pay  a  c^rtoin 

t^i^oycd  tha  uotninatiou  tu  all  prfleruiouts  sum  to  the  ApCMilolic  Chamber,  which 

flilling  vacmnt  daring  eight  munths  of  the  are  said  alone  to  have  dnUned  the  Spanidi 

\var,  heme  called  Apostolual  Month,  benefices  of  ooe-filUi  of  their  revennea. 

Persons  appointed  to  such   benefices,  Ibid. 
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Philip^  it  was  provided  that  if  Don  Carlos  were  called  to  the 
Spanish  Throne^  and  Philip  should  succeed  his  brother  at  Naples, 
Parma  and  Gnastalla  were  to  revert  to  Anstria^  while  the  Dnchy 

of  Piacenza,  except  the  Capital  and  the  district  beyond  the  Xuro, 
was  to  be  ceded  to  Sardinia.  Charles,  however,  was  desirous'that 
one  of  Ins  sons  shouhl  succeed  him  in  his  XeapoHtan  dominions ; 
and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  did  not  press  its  claims  to  the  Italian  Duchies ;  while  the 
King  of  Sardinia^  unable  singly  to  assert  his  rights,  was  compen- 
sated with  a  sum  of  money.  The  Austro- Spanish  Alliance 
consolidated  by  a  marriage  between  the  Archduke  Joseph  and  a 
Princess  of  Parmai  and  another  between  Leopold,  snooessor  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany^  and  a  Spanish  Infiuita.  CharWs  eldest 
son,  Philip,  being  imbecile,  was  entirely  set  aside ;  his  second  son, 
Charles,  was  declared  Heir  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  and  Ferdi* 
nsnd,  the  third  son,  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV. ;  *  but  as  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age,  a  liCgency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
till  he  should  come  of  age.  The  reign  of  Don  Carlos  had  been 
beneficial  to  Xaples,  where  he  was  very  popular.  He  arrived  in 
Madrid  December  0th,  17  j9.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dismiss 
FarineUi,  who  retired  to  Bologna.  Wall  and  most  of  the  former 
Ministers  were  retained ;  Ensenada  was  pardoned  and  returned 
to  Court,  but  not  to  power.  Charles  caused  his  second  son  to  be 
acknowledged  as  Prince  of  Astnrias. 

The  accession  of  Charles  III.  was  followed  by  change  in  the 
policy  of  Spain.  That  "King  had  concdved  an  antipathy  against 
the  English  for  having  compelled  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  his 
House  during  the  Italian  War ;  and  though  his  prejudices  were 
mitigated  awhile  by  his  Consort,  Amelia,  a  Saxon  Princess,  favour- 
able to  f]ngland,  yet  after  her  death  in  17G0  they  broke  out  afresh, 
and  were  sedulouslv  fomented  bv  the  French  Court. 

The  signal  defeats  sustained  by  France  at  sea,  and  the  almost 
total  loss  of  her  possessions  in  America  and  the  East  Indies,  had 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  French  Cabinet  the  necessity  for 
some  change  of  policy.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
war  the  French  had  been  successful  in  America.  They  had  formed 
a  plan  to  reduce  all  the  English  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes ;  and  the  capture  of  Oswego  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
in  1756,  when  he  seised  a  great  quantity  of  vessels,  as  well  as 

'  Fpnlinand  was  on  this  occasion  in-  prespnfed  to  Neljion.  S(hlosser,  G(4ck» 
vested  with  a  sword,  which  he  afterwards     d  s  l6iiH  Jahrh.  B.  ii.  386. 
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fltores  and  ammimitioii,  gaye  them  for  a  wliile  the  saperioritj  in 
that  quarter.  In  the  following  year  Montcalm  oaptnred  Forfc 
William  Henry  on  Lake  George.  Bat  this  was  the  term  of  the 
French  success.    In  1758  the  British  besieged  and  took  Louis- 

bourg,  the  Capital  of  Cape  Breton,  reduced  all  that  island,  and 
also  made  some  coiKjuests*  on  the  Lakes  and  the  River  Ohio.  la 
the  same  year,  in  Africa,  they  took  Fort  Louis  on  the  Senegal, 
and  the  Island  of  Gorec.  In  1700  the  British  arms  were  still 
more  successful.  After  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  the  conquest  of  Canada;  the  French  were  defeated  near 
Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  September  loth,  in  an  action  in  which 
both  that  Commander  and  the  French  Greneral,  Montcalm,  lost 
their  lires ;  a  victory  followed  hj  the  surrender  of  Quehec,  and 
in  the  following  year  by  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  the  occu- 
pation of  all  Canada  by  the  English.  In  the  same  year  Gnada- 
loupe,  and  some  smaller  islands  also  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms.  In  the  East  Indies  the  successes  of  the  French  and 
English  had  been  more  balanced;  but  on  the  whole  the  British 
arms  had  the  advantage. 

Z'  Two  courses  lay  open  to  the  French  minister,  Choiseul  ;  either 
to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  to  fortify  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  to  draw  that  country  into  a  war  \N'ith. 
England.  He  resolved  to  try  the  former  of  these  courses,  and  in 
case  of  failure  to  £8.11  back  upon  the  other.  The  death  of  George 
n.  and  accession  of  George  III.  were  favourable  to  his  views.  Tho 
young  King  tcaa  governed  by  Lord  Bute,  an  opponent  of  Pitt's 
policyj  who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Northern  Department.  George  III/s  English  birth 
and  education  had  weaned  him  from  that  fondness  for  the  Hano* 
verian  Electorate  which  had  been  the  mainspring  of  the  conti- 
nental policy  of  his  two  predecessors.  He  had  declared  in  the  first 
speech  to  his  Parliament  that  he  gloried  "  in  the  name  of  Briton  ; 
and  though  such  an  expression  might  be  merely  a  bait  for  popular 
applause,  it  might  likewise  indicate  a  determination  to  attend  more 
strictly  to  the  insular  interests  of  England.  Already,  indeed,  iu 
the  preparing  of  the  speech,  a  difference  of  opinion  had  manifested 
itself  in  the  Council.  In  the  first  draft  the  King  had  been  made 
to  declare  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive 
war,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  prosecute  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace ;  and  Pitt 
obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  that,  in  the  printed  copy,  the 
words  "but  just  and  necessary should  be  inserted  alter 
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expenrire/'  and  "  in  concert  with  our  allies after  "  lasting 
peace/** 

Pitt,  however^  who  continued  to  direct  the  English  counsels 
•during  the  time  that  he  remained  in  office,  resolved  to  prosecute 

the  war  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  it  was  with  him  that  Choi- 
seul  had  to  negotiate  for  a  peace.    As  the  war  between  England 
and  France  for  their  possessions  beyond  sea  had  really  nnthiug  in 
common  ^vitll  the  continental  war,  except  that  they  were  simul- 
taneous, LouisXV.  obtained  the  consent  of  his  allies  that  he  should 
treat  with  Great  Britain  for  a  separate  peace;  while  it  was  proposed 
that  a  Congress  should  assemble  at  Augsburg  with  a  view  to  a 
^neral  pacification.    Negotiations  were  accordingly  opened  be* 
tween  the  French  and  English  Cabinets  in  March^  1761.^  It  must 
be  admitted  that  ii^  the  course  of  them  the  natural  haughtiness  of 
Pitt's  temper  sometimes  led  him  to  reject  with  disdain  proposals 
which  seemed  reasonable  enough.    Thus,  the  French  Minister 
offered  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  uti  poasidetts,  which  was  certainly 
favourable  to  England,  as  the  English  conquests  had  been  far  more 
considerable  than  those  of  France.  Pitt  did  not  object  to  this  basis, 
but  to  the  periods  fixed  for  it:  namely,  ^lay  1st  for  Europe, 
July  1st  for  Africa  and  America,  and  September  1st  for  the  East 
Indies  ;  and  he  declared  that  he  would  admit  no  other  c]'>och  than 
that  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.    The  French  Cabinet 
naturally  objected  to  so  loose  and  unreasonable  a  method ;  yet^ 
though  they  had  offered  to  consider  of  other  periods  more  con- 
Tonient  to  GreatBritain,  Pitt  delayed  to  answer.  He  was,  in  fact, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  expedition  which  he  had  despatched 
against  Belle  Isle.   A  squadron  under  Commodore  Keppel,  with 
9,000  troopfr  under  General  Hodgson,  effbcted  a  landing  in  that 
island  towards  the  end  of  April,  but  the  citadel  of  Palais,  the 
capital,  was  not  finally  reduced  till  June  7th.    Belle  Isle  is  small 
and  baiTcn;  but  its  situation  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  between 
L' Orient  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, seemed  to  give  it  importance; 
and  it  was  thought  that  such  a  conquest  in  sight  of  the  French 
coast  might,  merely  as  a  point  of  honour,be  set  off  against  Minorca. 
Pitt  now  consented,  in  a  memorial,  dated  June  17th,  to  accept  the 
dates  of  July  Ist^  September  1st,  and  November  }st,  for  the  uti 
possidetis,  two  months  later  than  those  proposed  by  France, 
evidentiy  for  the  purpose  of  including  Belle  Isle.  Some  discussion 

■  Grace,  Mtm.  of  Lord  WiUpole.  Duke  of  Choisenl  lilinseir,  will  be  found 

*  Auelftliotmte  and  able,  but,  of  course,  in  Ganlen,  Hiit,  dei  TVaiMv,  I.  iv. 

partial,  aooount  of  them,  with  the  dirtVn  nt  pp.  87>193. 
Auietf  and  memoirs,  drawn  up  by  tlie 
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ensued,  and  the  French  Minister  delayed  his  final  answer  till  Jolj 
15di.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  which  had  been  for  some  time 
going  on  between  Fiance  and  Spain  had  been  brought  to  maturity ; 
and  the  French  memorial  allnded  to,  of  J  uly  1 5th,  was  accompanied  < 
with  another  relating  to  Spain.    Several  Spanish  demands  and 
alleged  grievances  against  England  were  brought  forward  for  set- 
tk mc  nt,  as  the  restitution  by  Great  Britain  of  some  prizes  under 
the  Spanish  flag  ;  the  liberty  of  Spanish  sultjects  to  fish  at  Xew- 
foundland  ;  and  the  destruction  of  English  cstablisliTneiits  on 
Spanish  territory  in  the  liny  of  Honduras  ;  and  in  order  that  the 
future  peace  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  these  two 
countries^  it  was  proposed  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  guarantee 
the  peace  between  England  and  France.    Pitt  naturally  rejected 
•nch  a  proposal  with  surprise  and  indignation ;  he  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  disputes  between  friends  should  be  submitted  to 
the  mediation  of  an  enemy,  and  that  they  should  be  brought 
forward  by  a  French  envoy,  while  the  ambassador  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  was  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject!  The  French  Minister, 
in  his  subsequent  correspondence,  dropped,  indeed,  all  mention  of 
Spain  ;  but  the  reply  to  the  application  which  the  British  C  abinet 
now  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  to  that  of  Sj>ain^  showed  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  two  Bourbon  Courts.     The  Spanish. 
Minister,  Wall,  declared  to  Lord  Ihistol,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  B. 
Keene  as  English  Ambassador  atMadrid,  that  the  French  memorial 
concerning  Spain  had  been  presented  with  the  entire  consent  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty ;  that  nothing  would  induce  his  Sovereign  to 
separate  his  counsels  from  those  of  France,  nor  deter  him  from 
acting  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  country.'  An  unsatisfactory 
answer  was  also  returned  to  Lord  Bristol's  inquiries  respecting  tHe 
warlike  preparations  in  the  Spanish  ports. 

Shortly  afterwards  was  signed  at  Paris,  the  celebrated  tieatv 
between  France  and  Spain,  known,  like  two  former  ones,  as  the 
Family  Compact  (August  15th,  1701).    This  measure  had  i>i-t'ri 
carried  through  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  and  the  Marquit> 
Ossuna,the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Wall.  The  lures  held  out  to  Spain  were,  as  before,  the  reat^ora.* 
tion  of  Minorca  and  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.    In  the  prearaUe 
of  the  treaty,  the  motives  of  it  were  said  to  be  the  ties  of  bloodL  sand 
reciprocal  esteem.  The  two  Bourbon  Monarchs  agreed  in  fi^-tme 
to  consider  the  enemy  of  one  as  the  enemy  of  botii.  They  miLtemWy 
guaranteed  each  other's  dominions  when  they  shonld  next  l>e 

»  Cuxe,  ^'^nish  Bour!/onff  vol.  iv.  p.  261. 
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peace  with  all  the  world — ^for  Spain  did  notondertake  to  reconqner 
the  poflseasions  loat  by  France  during  the  war — and  stipulated  the 
amount  of  reciprocal  sncoonrs.  French  wars  on  account  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  as  well  as  those  arising  cot  of  the  alliances  of 
France  with  German  Princes,  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  unJes8  some  Maritime  Power  should  take  part  in  the  in, 
or  France  should  be  invaded  hy  land.  The  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  was  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  and  none  but  a 
Bourbon  Prince  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance.^  But  neither 
the  King  of  Naples  nor  the  Duke  of  Parma  acceded  to  it. 

On  the  same  day  a  particular  Convention  was  signed  by  the  two 
Powers,  by  which  Spain  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain,  on  Maj  1st,  1762,  if  a  peace  had  not  been  concluded  at 
that  date.  Louis  XY.  undertook  to  include  Spanish  interests  in 
bis  negotiations  with  England ;  to  assign  Minorca  to  Spain  on 
May  1st  following,  and  to  endeavour  that  it  should  be  assured  to 
her  at  the  peace.  Portugal  was  to  be  inrited  to  join  in  the  war, 
it  being  declared  unjust  that  she  should  remain  neuter  in  order  to 
enrich  herself.'  This  Convention  related  only  to  the  present  war, 
while  the  treaty  was  to  bo  perpetual.  These  treaties  were  to  be 
kept  secret,  in  order  to  afford  timo  for  the  American  treasure- 
vessels  to  arrive  in  Spain  ;  but  the  English  Government  obtained 
intelligence  of  them.  Such  a  league,  of  course,  overthrew  all 
hopes  of  peace ;  yet  the  French  Cabinet  continued  the  negotiations, 
and  in  its  last  memorial,  of  September  9th,  repeated  its  ofifers  of 
large  concessions,  though  with  the  renewed  intimation  that  it 
could  not  evacuate  Wesel,  GMdem,  and  the  Prussian  possessions 
in  Westphalia,  nor  consent  that  Ghreat  Britain  should  lend  anj  help 
to  the  King  of  IVussia  after  the  peace.'  Pitt,  with  that  high  sense 
of  national  honour  which  distinguished  him,  and  which  forms  so 
&vourab1e  a  c6ntrast  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Lord  Bute, 
would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  of  thus  deserting 
an  ally.  He  did  not  even  condescend  to  reply  to  the  French 
memorial,  but  instructed  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  conducted  the 
negotiations  at  Paris,  to  apply  for  his  passports,  and  the  negotia- 
tions terminated. 

The  Congress  of  Augsburg  had  also  no  result.    The  King  of 

'  Martens,    Beciuil     if-s    j>ri>icipn>'x  d^es  not  mention  this  Convention,  but 

TraiU4  <^uut.  1761,  t.  i.  p.  1}  Weuck,  merelj  obiiervea :  "l^'roni  this  mumeni 

ONfer  Jitrit.  tttnt.  f«r.  c.  In.  i>.  S78.  the  qtu^tkmof  pesoe  or  war  wu  evidently 

'  Flassan,  Diplomalie  Franc,    t.    *i.  deti-led  liy  the  two  Bourbon  Courts." — 

p.  314  sq.  and  322  t»qq. ;  Garden,  Hist.  Span.  Bourbonsy  vol.  iv.  p.  264. 
da  TraiU*  de  Paixj  t.  iv.  p.  79  Aq.   Coxe       '  Omrden,  ibUi.  p.  178. 
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Prussia  objected  to  any  Imperial  Ambassador  appearing  at  it, 
as  he  denied  that  he  was  at  war  with  the  Empire;  nor,  through 
the  dissensions  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  members, 
could  the  Emperor  obtain  from  the  Diet  at  Batisbon  authority  to 
conclude  a  peace.  The  Empress-Queen  was  for  oontinning  the 
war;  and  her  party  preyailed  at  the  Russian  Court,  while  Sweden 
was  in  the  bands  of  France.  The  King  of  Poland,  whose  Saxon 
dominions  sutiVred  terribly  by  the  war,  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace;  but,  by  himself,  he  had  little  weit'^ht,  and,  for  fear  of  otiVnd- 
iug  his  powerful  allies,  he  hardly  ventured  to  display  his  peaceable 
inclinations.^ 

The  war  had  continued  duiing  these  negotiations.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1761,  Prince  Ferdinand  penetrated  into  Hesse,  but  being 
repulsed  by  the  French,  under  Broglic,  near  Griinberg,  March 
2l8t,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Landgraviate.  During  the 
remainder  of  die  campaign  he  remained  on  the  defensive  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lippe.  The  French,  under  Soubise  and  Broglie, 
attacked  his  right  wing  near  Wellinghausen,  July  15th,  but  were 
repulsed,  and  the  campaign  had  no  results,  though  Ferdinand  had 
not  half  the  forces  of  his  opponents.  The  Austrians,  in  Silesia, 
under  Loudon,  assisted  by  a  large  Kussian  f  ^rce,  marched  on 
Breslau;  whilst  another  Russian  army,  supported  by  the  Russian 
and  Swedish  fleets,  besieged  Colberg.  Frederick  covered  Schweid- 
nitz  and  iireslau  by  establishing  a  fortified  camp,  iirst  at  Kunzen- 
dorf,  near  Freiburg,  where  he  lay  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  then  at 
Bunaelwitz.  Here  his  small  army  was  surrounded  by  140,000 
Austrians  and  Russians;  the  latter,  however,  were  not  anxious  to 
fight  for  the  benefit  of  the  Austrians,  and  retired,  in  September, 
into  Poland.  After  their  departure  Frederick  marched  to  attack 
Loudon^  who  had  encamped  near  Freiburg ;  when  the  Austrian 
commander  took  advantage  of  his  departure  to  surprise  Sehweid- 
nitz  in  the  night  of  September  30th,  and  made  the  garrison 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  3,000  men.  This  action,  and  the 
capture  of  Colberg  by  the  Russians,  December  16th,  are  the  only 
memorable  events  of  the  campaign  in  this  quarter.  Frederick's 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  against 
^larshal  Daun  in  Saxony. 

The  year  1762  opened  under  gloomy  auspices  for  the  AUiauce 
of  Hanover.  Spain  was  now  added  to  the  opposite  side.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  Family  Compact,  Pitt  had  counselled  aa  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  before  her  preparations 

*  Ijceuzel,  Gtach,  des  PrcMs,  Staats,  B.  v.  is.  266  f. 
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should  be  completed  ;  but  his  opinion  being  overruled  by  Lord 
Bute  and  the  King,  the  great  Minister  resigned  (October  5th, 
1761).  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  but  Bute 
"Was  the  virtual  director  of  the  English  Cabinet.  The  event  showed 
the  wisdom  of  Pitt's  advice.  The  Cabinet  of  London  demanded, 
«t  first  in  measured  terms,  that  Spain  shonld  communicate  the 
treaty  which  she  had  conclnded  with  France.  Wall  evaded  this 
inquiry  till  the  treasure  had  arrived  from  America,  and  then  spoke 
•out  more  boldly,  while  the  English  demands  also  became  more 
peremptory.  There  were  now  no  motives  to  check  the  explosion  of 
Castilian  pride.  The  passports  of  the  English  Ambassador  were 
made  out  and  delivered  to  him  in  December ;  on  January  2nd, 
1702,  England  declared  war  against  Spain  ;  to  which  the  Cabinet 
of  Madrid  replied  by  a  manifesto  of  the  18tli  of  the  siime  month. 

If  matters  looked  threatening  for  England,  they  were  still 
more  menacing  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  retirement  of  Pitt 
had  deprived  him  of  his  best  friend.  Bute  and  the  Tories  de- 
nounced the  foreign  policy  of  that  Minister,  and  prepared  to 
withdraw  the  subsidies  which  Frederick  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  they  alleged,  neither  had  done,  nor  could 
do,  anything  for  Hanover  or  England,  and  all  the  resources  of 
the  country  would  be  required  for  the  war  with  Spain.  Bute 
was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  Frederick  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  he  made  a  proposition  to  that  effect,  in  17Gl,to  the  Austrian 
Court ;  but  Kaunitz,  who  took  the  offer  for  a  snare  to  embroil 
him  with  the  Court  of  Versailles,  rejected  it  \nth  the  morp  dis- 
dain, as  the  prospects  of  the  Empress-Queen  were  then  so  brilliant 
that  she  confidently  anticipated  the  conquest  of  Silesia.^  ^^y^ 
so  sure  was  she  of  an  easy  victory,  that  she  reduced  her  army  by 
20,000  men.  Frederick's  own  dominions  were  exhausted,  and  he 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  help.  The  only  gleam  of  hope  arose 
from  the  uncertain  expectation  of  Turkish  aid.  He  had  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  the  Porte  and  with  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  and  he  was 
not  without  hopes  that  they  might  be  induced  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  his  &vour  by  invading  Hungary.  But  such  an  expecta- 
tion was  little  more  than  the  straw  clutched  by  a  drowning  man. 
Frederick's  situation  seemed  truly  desperate.  He  expressed  bis 
gloomy  forebodings,  his  almost  utter  despair,  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  tlie  Marquis  d'Argens  at  this  period ;  thoughts  of 
suicide  again  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  is  said  to  have 

'  Garden,  t.  iv.  p.  194 ;  Frederick  IL  Guerre  de  Sept  Ana,  ch  xiii.  j  Schlossor,  Geack, 
du  llten  Jakrk.  B.  ii.  ».  996  f. 
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carried  labont  with  him  the  poison  which  was  to  end  his  miseries.^ 
But  in  this  extremity  of  misfortimo  he  was  rescued  by  the  deatb 
of  the  Russian  Empress,  Elizabeth,  January  oth,  1762;  an  event 
which  more  than  couipensated  him. for  the  change  of  ministry  in 
England.  Abandoned  to  sensual  indulgence  of  every  kind,  Eliza- 
beth fell  a  victim  to  her  intemperance.  Her  exti'avagance  was^  . 
as  unbounded  as  her  idleness  and  aversion  to  boainess.  She  is 
said  to  have  left  between  15,000  and  16,000  dresses,  few  of  which 
had  been  worn  more  than  once,  besides  whole  chest-loads  of 
ribaada  and  ailk  stockings.  She  would  neglect  all  bosineea  for 
months  together^  and  could  with  difficult j  be  persuaded  to  affir 
her  signature  even  to  letters  of  necessary  politeness  to  the  highest 
potentates.* 

The  change  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Czar,  Peter  III.,  after 
his  accession,  was  the  result  of  private  friendship,  just  as  Eliza- 
beth's hostility  to  Frederick  had  been  the  eflfect  of  personal  hatred, 
witlu>ut  any  regard  to  objects  of  State  policy.  Peter,  who  car- 
ried his  admiration  of  Frederick,  and  of  everything  Prussian,  to 
a  ridiculous  extent,  communicated  his  aunt's  death  to  Frederick 
in  an  autograph  letter^  written  on  the  very  evening  that  it  oc- 
curred, and  desired  a  renewal  of  their  friendship.^  He  also 
ordered  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  armies.  Peter  had  formed  the  design  of  reco-' 
vering  that  part  of  81eswick  and  Holstein  which  Denmark  had 
gained  through  the  Northern  War;  for  which  purpose  he  meantr 
to  employ  the  troops  opposed  to  the  P^russians.  A  truce  with 
Prussia  was  accordingly  signed  at  Stargard^in  Pomerania,  March 
16th,  1762,  and  on  May  5th  a  formal  peace  was  concluded  at 
St.  Petersburg,  by  which  the  Czar  promised  to  restore,  within 
two  months,  all  the  Prussian  territories  which  had  been  con- 
quered.* It  was  also  agreed  that  a  treaty  for  an  alliance  should 
be  prepared,  the  conditions  of  which  are  not  known,  except  that 
each  Power  was  to  aid  the  other  with  15^000  men.  Lord  Bute 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  alliance  by  proposing  to  the 
Czar  to  choose  for  himself  any  part  of  Prussia  that  he  might 
desire.' 

Sweden^  which  had  suffered  nothing  but  losses  in  her  war  with 

1  FreoM,  LibentffeMk,  FMtdrieks  U.  *  Biograpkie  Petrrs  177.  B.  iL  S.  SS  f. 
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Ptussia,  followed  the  example  of  Russia  in  reconciling  herself 
with  that  country.  The  war  had  cost  Sweden,  the  poorest 
country  in  Europe,  eight  million  dollart.  Adolphns  Frederick, 
had  he  been  so  inclined^  might  easily  hare  oyerthrown  the  ruling 
oligarchy,  to  which  the  Caar  Peter  was  hostile ;  but  feelings  of 
«  piety  and  honour  led  him  to  reapeot  the  oath  which  he  had  taken, 
and  he  contented  himself  witli  working  on  its  fem.  The  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  was  intrusted  to  the  Queen,  Frederick  II/s 
sister.  An  armistice  was  agreed  to,  April  7th,  followed  by  the 
Peace  of  Hamburg,  May  22nd,  by  which  everything  was  replaced 
in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.^  These  events  enabled 
Frederick  to  conceutrato  his  forces  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  He 
had  not  only  got  rid  of  the  llusaians  as  opponents,  but  even  ex- 
pected their  friendly  help;  but  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed 
by  another  revolution.  Peter  was  deposed  through  a  conspiracy 
■organiaed  by  his  own  contort  (July  9th),  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  his  stead  with  the  title  of  Catharine  II.'  In  the  mani- 
fest which  she  published  on  her  accession,  dated  June  28th  (O.S.) , 
.she  charged  her  hnsband,  among  other  things,  with  dishonouring 
Russia  by  the  peace  whidi  he  had  made  with  her  bitterest  enemy, 
and  Frederick,  therefore,  could  only  expect  that  she  would  revert 
to  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,^  But  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  a 
Prussian  General,  born  at  Stettin,  and  married  into  the  Russian 
Imperial  family  through  the  influence  of  Frederick,  was  not  hos- 
tilely  inclined  towards  her  native  land ;  and  the  King^s  alarm  at 
her  manifest  was  soon  assuaged  by  a  communication  that  she  in- 
tended to  observe  the  peace  with  him,  but  to  withdraw  the  Hus- 
flian  troops  from  his  service.  Frederick,  however,  persuaded  the 
Rnasian  Genersl,  Caemischeff,  to  remain  by  him  with  his  corps  for 
three  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  notice ;  and  during  this  interral, 
aided  by  the  support  which  he  derived  from  their  presence— for 
though  they  took  no  part  in  the  action,  Dann,  being  ignorant  of 
tlieir  recall,  was  compelled  to  opj^o.^ie  an  eijual  number  of  men  to 
them — he  drove  the  Austrians  from  the  heights  of  Burkersdorf. 
Two  or  three  months  afterwards  he  took  the  important  town  of 
Schweidnitz  (October  0th),  when  9,(M_)()  Austrians  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  This  event  closed  the  campaign  in 
Silesia.  Prince  Henry  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in 
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Saxony;  and,  on  October  20th,  he  deieated  the  Austrians  aud  the 
army  of  the  Empire  at  Freiburg. 

In  Western  Germany,  Prince  Ferdinand  liad  also  been,  on  the 
whole,  successful.  He  drove  the  French  from  a  strong  ])osition 
which  they  had  taken  up  near  Cassel;  and  though  the  Hano- 
verians were  defeated  at  Friedberg,  August  30th,  they  succeeded 
in  taking  Caauei,  October  31st.  This  was  the  last  operation  of  the 
war  in  this  qaaxtet,  hostilities  being  terminated  by  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  November  Srd.  But  before  we  de- 
scribe the  negotiations  for  it  we  must  advert  to  the  war  with  Spain. 

Portugal  had  been  forced  into  the  war  through  the  threats  of 
the  Bourbon  Courts.    Joseph  I.  now  occupied  the  throne  of  that 
Kingdom.    John  V.  died  in  1750,  and  Joseph,  then  a  minor,  was 
left  under  the  guardiaD>hip  of  his  mother,  the  Queen  Dowager, 
an  Austrian  Princess.     During  this  period  Sebastian  Joseph  of 
Carvalho  and  Melo,  better  known  afterwards  in  European  history 
as  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over 
the  minds  both  of  the  young  King  and  his  mother,  and  con- 
tinued many  years  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Portugal  with 
absolute  authority.    He  had  established  his  influence  through 
his  wife,  the  Austrian  Countess  Daun,  a  daughter  of  Marshal 
Daun,  and  a  firiend  and  confidante  of  the  Queen.    Pombal  intro-^ 
duced  many  searching  reforms  both  in  Church  and  State,  which 
he  carried  through  with  an  arbitrary  despotism  more  resembling 
a  revolutionary  reign  of  terror  than  the  administration  of  a  con- 
stitutional  minister.*     Like  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  he  im- 
poverished the  nobles  by  revoking  all  the  numerous  grants 
made  to  them  by  the  Crown  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Asia,  AMca,  and  America,  for  which  he  granted  but  very  slender 
compensation.    Those  who  ventured  to  oppose  his  measures- 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  harshness  and  cruelty;  every 
lonely  tower,  every  subterranean  dungeon,  was  filled  with  State 
prisoners.    His  enlightened  principles  formed  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  despotic  manner  in  which  he  enforced  them.  He  abolished 
the  abuses  of  the  middle  ages  by  methods  which  seemed  fitted 
only  for  that  period,  and  proceeded  in  his  work  of  reform  regard- 
less alike  of  civil  aud  ecclesia.slical  law.     He  gave  a  signal  proof 
of  his  severity  after  the  terrible  earthquake  which,  in  1755,  shook 
Lisbon  to  its  foundations.    Upwards  of  30,000  persons  are  said 

'  Ke&pecting  Fombal,  see  Jaeeniann,     sau,  1782):  Moore,  Xrt/e  qf  the  Margui^ 
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to  have  perished  in  that  calamity ;  thousands  more,  deprived  of 
all  employment^  wandered  about  homeless  and  starving ;  the  Go* 
Temment  stores  were  opened  for  their  relief,  and  contributions 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  not  one  of  the  least 
dreadful  features  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  that  hundreds  of 
wretches  availed  themselves  of  the  confbsion  to  plunder  and 
commit  all  sorts  of  violence.  Pombal  put  an  end  to  these  ez- 
ceeses  in  the  most  summary  manner.  Guards  were  stationed  at 
every  gate  and  in  every  street,  and  those  who  could  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  any  property  found  upon  them,  were  hanged 
upon  the  spot.  Gallowses  wfic  to  be  seen  in  every  direction 
amid  the  ruins  tilled  with  the  dead  and  dvint^.  Between  oOO  and 
400  persons  are  said  to  have  been  hanged  in  the  space  of  a  few 
davs. 

Perhaps  the  most  searching  and  salutary  of  Pombal's  reforms 
were  those  which  regarded  the  Church.  He  abolished  the  annual  _ ' 
auto$  de /j^abridged  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  transferred  ' 
the  judgment  of  accused  persons  to  civil  tribunals.  He  especially 
signalised  himself  by  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  as  will  be  re- 
corded in  another  chapter.  The  weak  and  superstitious  Joseph 
was  bv  nature  fitted  to  be  the  slave  and  tool  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  it  was  only  the  still  greater  awe  inspired  by  Ponibal, 
combined  with  fears  for  his  own  life,  that  induced  bim  to  banish 
the  Jesuits.  The  King  had  formed  an  adulterous  connection 
with  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavora.  During  the  sojourn  of 
the  Court  at  Belem,  while  Joseph  was  supposed  to  be  occupied 
with  affiiirs  of  State  in  the  apartments  of  his  Minister,  ho  would 
steal  out  to  visit  his  mistress.  The  Duke  of  Aveiro,  head  of  the 
fiunily  of  Tavora,  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  indignant  at  the  dis- 
honour of  his  kindred,  which,  however,  had  been  quietly  endured 
several  years,  and  laid  a  plot  against  the  King's  life.  The  story 
is  involved  in  considerable  mystery,  and  politioil  motives  were 
probably  mixed  up  in  the  plot.  However  this  may  be,  several 
desperadoes  were  placed  in  ambush  at  three  ditlerent  spots  of 
the  road  traversed  by  the  King  in  liis  secret  visits  ;  and,  on  Sep- 
tt'inbcr  'ird,  1758,  while  Jose])h  was  proceeding  incotjnito  to  the 
house  of  the  Marchioness  in  the  carriage  of  his  friend  Texeira,  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Aveiro  himself 
fired  the  first  shot  at  the  coachman  without  effect.  The  coach- 
msn  turned  bock,  and  thus  avoided  the  other  ambushes;  but 
those  in  the  first  fired  after  the  carrisge,  and  slightly  wounded 
the  King  in  the  shoulder.    The  members  of  the  Tavora  fismily 
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were  now  arraigned  and  condemned.  The  old  ^larchioness  of 
Tavora,  mother  of  the  King's  mistress,  was  beheaded  ;  the  Duke 
of  Aveiro  was  broken  on  the  wheel ;  their  servants  wore  either 
burnt  or  hanged  ;  and  even  those  distantly  connected  with  the 
accused  were  thrown  into  loathsome  dungeons.  The  young 
Marchioness  alone^  who  was  suspected  of  having  betrayed  her 
mother  and  relatives^  experienced  anj  lenity.  As  the  iamilj  of 
TaTora  was  doselj  connected  with  Ifalagrida  and  the  Jesuits^ 
Pombal  seized  the  opportunity  to  inY<dTe  that  society  in  the  ac- 
cusation, and  to  procure  their  banishment  from  Portugal,  lihongli 
it  seems  very  doubtftil  whether  they  were  at  all  connected  with 
the  plot.  The  weak  and  superstitious  King  himself  was  blindly 
devoted  to  the  Jesuits;  Pope  Clement  XIII.  took  them  under  his 
protection,  and  Joseph,  haunted  by  the  fear  of  hell,  at  length 
consented  to  their  banishment  only  from  the  more  immediate 
danger  with  which,  according  to  his  Minister,  his  life  was 
threatened  from  their  machinations. 

Pombal,  among  his  other  reforms,  had  not  overlooked  the 
army ;  but  u  horde  of  undisciplined  vagabonds,  who  resembled 
rather  gipsies  or  bandits  than  soldiers^  osanot  be  converted  all  at 
<mce  into  effective  troops.  Joseph's  ragged  and  hungry  soldiers 
would  ask  an  alms  from  the  passers  by,  even  while  they  were 
standing  sentinel;  nor  were  tiieir  officers  much  better^  thongli 
they  strove  to  put  on  a  military  swagger.  Even  had  the  Portu- 
guese army  been  better  organized,  it  could  apparently  have  offered 
but  a  slender  resistance  to  the  militury  force  of  Spain,  when,  early 
in  1702,  Charles  III.  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Louis  XY.,  required  Joseph  I.  to  join 
them  in  the  war  against  England.  They  offered  to  occupy  Portu- 
gal with  a  powerful  army,  to  protect  it  against  the  vengeance  of 
England  ;  and  they  required  an  answw  within  four  days,  intima- 
ting that  they  should  consider  any  delay  beyond  that  period  as  a 
refusal  of  their  demands.  Joseph  answered  by  declaring  war 
against  Spain  and  France,  May  18th,  1762;  and  he  applied  to 
England  for  aid ;  which  Lord  Bute,  notwithstanding  his  pacific 
policy,  could  not  of  course  refuse.  This  step  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  invasion  of  Traz  os  Montee  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
aided  by  a  French  corps,  made  themselves  masters  of  Miranda, 
Braganza,  Chaves,  Almeida,  and  several  other  places  ;  but  the 
assistance  of  an  English  ftn-ce,  commanded  first  by  Lord  T  vraw- 
ley,  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  German  general,  the  Count 
of  Lippe  Schaamburg,  and  ultimately  reinforced  by  15,000  men. 
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uader  Generals  Burgojne  aiul  Lee,  turned  the  scales  of  fortune  in 
favour  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Spaniards  were  not  only  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Portugal  in  the  autumn,  but  the  allies  even 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier  and  t(jok  several  places. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England, 
Prance,  and  Spain  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  signing  of 
jireliminaries  at  Fontainebleaa,  November  ;3rd.^  They  would  have 
been  oompleted  earher  had  not  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  Minister, 
deferred  his  signature  in  the  hope  that  the  English  expedition 
directed  against  the  Havaiinah  would  miscany.  It  proved  sno- 
eessfol;  and  the  British  Cabinet  consequently  raised  ito  demands. 
Spain,  besides  the  Havannah,  had  also  lost,  in  her  short  war 
with  England,  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Isles,  nine  ships  of  the 
line,  and  three  fngatos,  and  treasure  and  merchandize  valued  at 
three  millions  sterling.  She  had  fully  realized  the  proverbial 
fot-e  of  those  who  interpose  in  quarrels,  and  was  not  inclined  to 
prolong  the  war,  even  could  she  have  reckoned  on  the  continued 
aid  of  France,  for  which  country  peace  was  become  a  necessity. 
France  also,  in  the  course  of  1701  and  1762,  had  lost  the  West 
India  Islands  of  Dominica,  Martinique,  Grenada,  St.  Lucie,  and 
8t.  Vincent,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  her  important  settlement 
of  Pondicherry.  But  the  ccAidusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  was 
delayed  till  the  differences  between  the  other  belligerents  were 
arranged. 

Frederick,  who  had  concluded  an  armistice  with  Ausu  i  i,  but 
not  with  the  Imperialists,  resolved  to  hasten  the  peace  by  auuoy- 
inir  the  Princes  of  the  Em]nre.  In  the  autumn  of  17(52  a  Prus- 
sian corps  entered  Franconia  and  Bavaria, took  Pamberc,  menaced 
Nuremberg,  and  pushed  on  to  the  very  gates  of  Ratisbon.  The 
jEUector  of  Bavaria,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  other  Sovereigns 
now  resolved  to  withdraw  their  contingents  from  the  army  of 
execution,  so  that  Prince  Stolberg,  Who  comnumded  it,  was 
compelled  to  negotiate  with  the  F^sian  commanders  for  a  sus- 
pension of  arms/  Peace  was  highly  necessary  for  Prussia; 
Frederick,  therefore,  readily  listened  to  the  overtures  of  Baron 
▼on  Fritsch,  a  counsellor  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  a  congress 
assembled  at  Huberts})urg,  a  hunting  seat  of  Augustus,  between 
Leipsie  and  Dresden,  where  the  Conferences  were  opened  at  the 
end  of  December. 

The  definitive  P£AC£  or  Paeis,  between  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
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l.ind,  and  Portugal,  was  sitrued  February  10th,  1703.^  Both 
France  and  England  abandunt  d  their  allies,  and  neither  Austria 
nor  Prussia  was  mentioned  in  the  treaty.    While  Bute  exjn'essly 
stipulated  that  all  territories  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Count  of  Lippe  Biicheburg 
should  be  restored  to  their  respective  Sovereig^s^  he  displayed 
his  enmity  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  making  no  such  stipulation 
with  regard  to  Cleves>  Weael^  and  Geldenij  but  simply  requiring 
their  evacuation  by  the  Frenchi  who  were^  therefore^  at  liberty 
to  make  them  over  to  Mana  Theresa.  France  ceded  to  Eng- 
land Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  country  east  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  as  fbr  as  Iberville.    A  Hne  drawn  through  the  Misds* 
sippi,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  henceforth  to  form 
the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations,  except 
that  the  town  and  island  of  New  Orleans  were  not  to  be  included 
in  this  cession.     France  also  ceded  the  island  of  Ca})e  l^reton, 
with  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  retaining,  under 
certain  restrictions,  the  right  of  fishing  at  Newfoundland,  and 
the  isles  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon.    In  the  West  Indies  she 
ceded  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  and  three  of  the  so-called 
neuter  islands,  namely,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  re- 
taining the  fourth,  St.  Lucie.  Also  in  Afiica,  the  river  Senegal, 
recovering  Groree ;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  French  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Goromandel  made  since  1749,  retaining  previous 
ones.    She  also  restored  to  Great  Britain  Natal  and  Tabanouly, 
in  Sumatra,  and  engaged  to  keep  no  troops  in  Bengal.  In  Europe^ 
besides  reliD(]ui^hing  her  conquests  in  Germany,  she  restored 
Minorca,  and  engaged  to  place  Dunkirk  in  the  state  required  by 
former  treaties.     Great  Britain,  on  her  side,  restored  Belle  Isle, 
and  in  the  West  Indies^  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marie  Gatente, 
and  La  Desirade.    Spain  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Florida  and  all 
districts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  recovering  the  Havannah  and  all 
other  British  conquests.    British  subjects  were  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Spanish 
and  French  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  Portuguese 
territories ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  matters 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.  This 
clause  involved  the  restoration  of  San  Sacramento,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  seized.    By  way  of  compensation  for  the  lo&s  of 
Florida,  France,  by  a  private  agreement,  made  over  to  Spain 
Jfew  Orleans  and  what  remained  to  her  of  Louisiana. 

*  Muteusy  Beevtil,  U  i.  p.  38  j  Wenck,  t.  iii.  p.  329. 
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The  Peace  op  HrBERTSBURC,  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony,  was  signed  February  loth,  ITGo.'  Maria  Theresa  re- 
nounced her  pretensions  to  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  especially  tliose  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  tho 
Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin ;  and  she  agreed  to  restore  to 
Prussia  the  town  and  county  of  Glatz^and  the  fortresses  of  Wesel 
and  Geldem.  These  places,  as  we  have  seen,  were  held  by  France, 
between  which  country  and  Prasaia  no  particular  peace  was  con- 
dnded;  but  they  were  restored  to  Frederick  by  a  Conrention 
between  the  French  general^  Langeron,  and  the  Prossian  Von 
Baner,  in  March.*  The  Empire  was  included  in  the  peace,  bat  the 
Emperor  was  not  even  named.  It  wonld  have  been  impossible 
for  Frederick,  had  such  been  his  intention,  to  invent  a  more 
cutting  reply  to  the  Emperor's  threat  of  putting  him  under  ban. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  King  of  Prussia's  object  to  humble  the 
Emperor,  but  merely  to  avoid  tlie  unnecessary  complications  and 
delays  which  his  participation  would  have  occasioned.  The  treaty 
had  two  secret  articles,  by  the  first  of  which  Frederick  promised 
to  give  his  vote  for  the  A  rchduke  Joseph  at  the  next  election  of 
a  King  of  the  I^omans.  The  other  article  regarded  the  marriage 
of  one  of  the  younger  Archdukes  with  a  Princess  of  Modena^  with 
the  expectation  of  succeeding  to  that  Duchy,  which  Frederick 
undertook  to  forward.  In  the  peace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
Frederick  engaged  speedily  to  eyacuate  that  Electorate,  and  to 
restore  the  archives,  &c.  ;  but  he  would  give  no  indemnification 
for  losses  suffered.  The  Treaty  of  Dresden  of  1745  was  renewed. 

Thus,  after  seven  years  of  carnage,  during  which,  according  to 
a  calculatic»n  of  Frederick's,  886,000  men  had  perished,  every- 
thing was  replaced,  in  Europe,  precisely  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  political  resulta 
were^  however,  considerable.  England,  instead  of  France,  began 
to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  Power,  and  the  predominance  of 
the  fiye  great  States  was  henceforth  established  by  the  success  of 
Prussia.  This  last  result  was  wholly  due  to  the  genius  and  enter- 
priae  of  Frederick  II.,  who,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  displayed 
qualities  which  procured  for  him  from  his  admirers  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Great.  Everything  in  this  great  struggle  depended  on 
his  own  personal  exertions  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
fjuickness,  and,  in  general,  the  sureness  of  his  conceptions,  the 
h&ppy  audacity  of  his  enterprises,  his  courage  and  endurance 

I  Ifwrtem,  t.  i.  na.  SI  and  71 :  Wrack,  t  iii.  pp.  36S  uid  880. 
*  UmwO,  B.  T.  8.  510. 
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under  reverses,  and  the  fertility  of  his  resources  in  extricating^ 
himself  from  tliem.  It  will,  however,  be  no  derogation  to  him  to 
allow  that  his  genius  must,  in  all  prol)ability,  have  at  last  suc- 
cumbed to  superior  force  but  for  some  fortunate  circumstances. 
These  were,  the  wretched  organization  of  the  French  armies,  the 
want  of  cordial  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Bosgiaas,  the  de- 
sire of  the  Austrians  in  the  last  years  of  the  war  to  spare  their 
troopB>  and,  finally,  tiie  opportune  death  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth. 

The  part  played  in  the  ivar  hj  the  Empress-Qoeen,  though  un- 
fortunate in  the  reanlt,  can  hardly  be  regarded  with  disapproba- 
tion, as  her  efforts  were  directed  to  recover  what  was  lawfoliy  her 
own.  But  the  conduct  of  France,  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Spain, 
and  especially  of  France,  must  be  comlenmed  as  a  political  bluuder. 
With  regard  to  England,  the  exptxliency  of  plunging  into  a  con- 
tinental war  for  the  sake  of  the  Hanoverian  Electorate  alone  may 
well  admit  of  question.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  struggle  also  concerned  the  balance  of  European  power,  and 
that  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  King  were  in  some  degpree  at 
stake.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  after  once  engaging  in  the 
contest,  England,  nnder  the  connsels  of  Bnte,  acted  no  very 
honourable  part  in  abandoning  her  ally  ike  King  of  Phissia.  The 
Peace  was  highly  unpopular  in  England,  and  Bnte  resigned  soon 
after  its  oondnsion. 


iju.^ud  by  GO' 
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CPIAPTER  XLIX. 

DURING  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of  Paris 
and  the  first  French  reyolution^  the  affairs  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  offer  but  few  points  of  contact  and  connection. 
The  aUiance  between  France  and  Anstria,  and  the  Bonrbon  family 
compact,  helped  to  maintain  peace  upon  the  Continent^  and  thus 
the  only  war  among^  the  Western  nations  was  a  maritime  one 
between  France,  Spain,  and  England.  The  af&irs  of  Eastern 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  were  aasuiiiiiig  a  high  degree  of  im- 
portance, through  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  Russia,  now  rapidly 
assuming  the  dimensions  of  a  colossal  Power.  Wv  shall,  therefore, 
porsae  the  affairs  of  these  groups  of  natioxxs  separately  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 

^Ve  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  revolution  which  placed 
Catharine  II.  npon  the  throne  of  Russia.  Peter  III.  owed  his 
downfall  to  two  caoses ;  he  had  lost  the  affections  both  of  his  snb- 
jects  and  of  his  wife.  Peter  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good-natured 
weU*meaning  man,  bnt  wholly  unfit  to  govern  either  a  nation  or  a 
hoQsehold.  He  lost  his  throne  and  his  life  chiefly  through  his 
want  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  slave  of  passion 
and  caprice,  ilie  sport  of  every  impulse  to  a  degree  which  caused 
the  souudness  of  his  intellect  to  be  suspected,  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  feelings.  He  openly  displayed  his  contempt  for  the 
manners  of  the  Russians  and  the  creed  of  their  Church  ;  and  as  ho 
had  not  that  strength  of  character  which  had  enabled  Peter  the 
Great  to  triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  he  became  at 
once  both  hated  and  despised.  Yet  it  was  no  difficult  task  to 
gOTem  the  Itussians.  His  predecessor  Elisabeth  had  sat  securely 
on  her  throne,  thongh  she  utterly  neglected  all  business,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  the  most  profligate  extravagance,  and  the 
Tilest  sensuality.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  began  his  reign  with 
some  measures  really  good  in  themselves,  bnt  unwelcome  because 
they  had  not  the  true  Russian  stamp.  Although  Elizabeth's 
clemency  has  been  praised,  she  had  banished  80,000  persons  to 
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languish  in  Siberia/  Most  of  these,  except  common  criminals, 
•were  recalled  by  Peter,  and  among  them  Biron,  the  former  Duke 
of  Courlantl,  ^larshal  ^liinnich,  and  L'Estocq.  He  forbade  the 
use  of  torture  and  abolished  the  Secret  Chancery,  a  terrible  in- 
quisition of  police.  He  enlarged  the  priWleges  of  the  nobles, 
pennitted  them  to  travel,  or  even  to  enter  foreign  serWce  without 
forfeiting  their  national  rights ;  and  he  did  away  with  all  mono- 
polies. But  it  was  the  reforms  which  he  attempted  in  the  armj 
and  the  Church  which  proved  most  dangerous  to  himself.  He 
dismissed  Elizabeth's  costly  body-guard,  converted  his  own  Hoi- 
stein  Cuirassiers  Jnto  a  regiment  of  horse-guards,  and  ordered  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  army  should  be  clothed  and  disciplined  after 
the  Prussian  fjisliion.  Still  more  hazardous  were  his  innovations 
in  the  Church.  A  Lutheran  himself,  he  abolished  at  his  Court 
the  observance  of  the  Greek  fasts,  and  openly  neglected  most  of 
the  established  usages  of  that  religion.  He  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press the  use  of  images,  candles,  and  other  external  rites,  and  to 
reform  the  long,  patriarchal  Ixvards,  and  distinctive  habits  of  the 
clergy.  These  attacks  afforded  that  Order  a  handle  to  excite  the 
populace  against  him ;  but  Peter's  real  offence  had  been  his  bene- 
ficial attempt  to  reduce  their  enormous  incomes  by  confiscating 
the  possessions  of  the  convents. 

As  he  thus  estranged  from  him  the  affections  of  his  people,  so 
he  had  long  before  alienated  those  of  his  wife.  The  union  had 
never  been  a  happy  one.  Catharine  had  lived  on  ill  terms  with  I 
her  husband  ever  since  their  marriage,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  ! 
Frederick  II.  to  reconcile  them.  They  had  each  their  paramours. 
Peter's  favourite  mistress  was  Elizabeth  Woronzoff,  a  woman  of 
vulgar^  unprepossessing  appearance,  and  ordinary  mind.  On  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  February  21st,  1762,  he  had  insulted 
his  wife  by  compelling  her  to  decorate  this  creature  with  the  i 
Order  of  Catharine.  The  Empress,  on  her  side,  was  no  model 
of  domestic  virtue.  Her  son,  Paul  Petrowitsch,  the  heir  of  the 
Russian  throne,  was,  as  we  have  said,  undoubtedly  the  offspring 
of  Soltikoff.  Ever  since  1755  she  had  lived  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, and  had  indulged  herself  in  criminal  amours.  Even  duriug 
the  lifetime  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  she  had  conspired  against 
her  husband  with  the  chancellor,  Bestuscheff;  and  after  Peter's 
accession  it  seemed  unavoidable  that  one  should  fall.   As  he  bad 

'  The-se  wrolfh^s  were  oomppllfd  niul  ■^woar  never  tn  resume  them.  Het^ 

change  their  nunetf  before  their  depaiture,     inann,  (jtsch.  Husdundtf  B.  v.  S.  178. 
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threatened  to  dismiss  her,  Catliarine  resolved  to  anticipate  him, 
and  her  character  enabled  her  to  accomplish  his  rain. 

Catharine  was,  in  many  respects,  the  reverse  of  her  husband. 
She  possessed  great  talent  and  iimuy  accomplishments  ;  while  a 
certain  geniality  had,  in  spite  of  lior  profligacy,  procured  her 
friends  and  admirers,  not  only  in  IhHsin,  but  also  in  Germany 
and  France.  Instead  of  oflending  her  future  subjects  by  shocking 
their  prejudices,  she  had  striven  to  conciliate  their  good- will  by 
conforming  to  them.   She  learnt  their  language,  adopted  their 
customs^  and  scrapnlously  adhered  to  all  their  religions  obser* 
yances.^  Secnre  of  popnlaritj,  she  laid  the  plot  of  that  tragedy 
of  Inst  and  blood  which  recalls  the  worst  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    Her  chief  instmmente  were  the  IVincess  Dashkoff, 
sister  of  Peter's  mistress,  and  the  ^ve  brothers  Orloff.  The 
Princess,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  possessed  a  genius 
for  intrigue  equal  to  that  of  Catharine  herself,  whose  frivolity 
and  taste  for  French  literature  she  shared.    Gregrorv  Orloff,  one 
of  tlie  five  brothers  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  was  distinguished 
by  his  handsome  person,  and  had  long  been  Catharine's  lover. 
Odard,  a  Piedmontese  litterateur,  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  plot,  which  was  also  communicated  to  the  Count  Fanin^ 
«nbseqnently  Catharine's  Minister.  Bat  one  of  its  most  zealous 
supporters  was  Setschin,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod ;  who  incited 
the  multitude  of  popes  or  priests  in  his  jurisdiction  against  the 
pro&ae^'  Emperor.  The  existence  of  the  conspiracy  was  widely 
known ;  eren  Frederick  II.  had  acquainted  the  Czar  with  it ;  but 
the  careless  Peter  listened  to  no  warnings.    Fearful  of  discovery, 
Dashkoflf  and  the  OrloSs  compelk'd  Catharine  to  give  the  signal 
of  execution.    Peter  was  then  living  at  Oranienbaum,  Catliarine 
at  Peterhof,  two  residences  at  some  distance  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Early  in  the  morning  of  July  9th,  1762,  Catharine  repaired 
to  the  capital,  and  caused  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  bribed, 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  her.  The  Senate  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  soldiery  in  deohiring  Peter  III.  deposed,  and  recog- 
niidng  Catharine  11.  in  his  place.   She  was  proclaimed  in  the 
principal  church,  by  the  Archbishop  of  NoTgorod,  sole  Empress ; 
while  her  son  Paul  was  recognized  only  as  her  successor.  Igno- 
rant  of  all  these  events,  Peter  had  gone  in  the  morning  to  Peter- 
hof to  celebrate  there  the  festival  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  expecting 

I  Kr»*<!erick  II.  tlius  charactcrizt'd  and  thf  inclinations  of  her  predocessor 
C-atiiajrine  to  Count  vun  Finkvusiteia :  (Kli/  iU  ibL  (•gctlier  with  hur  religiuui 
**  Tbe  fSmpreM  Iim  much  wit,  no  religion,     hjri>o.  ris y.    I^um,  B.  iL  S.  328. 
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to  find  loB  wife.  When  informed  hj  a  secret  message  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  capital,  his  presence  of  mind  entirelj  forsook 
him.  At  lengthy  by  the  advice  of  Marshal  Miinnich,  who,  with 
one  or  two  others,  alone  remained  faithfbl  to  him,  he  embsiked 

on  board  his  yacht,  and  proceeded  to  Cronstadt,  in  the  hope  of 
securiDg  that  important  fortress.  But  Catharine  had  anticipated 
him.  The  commandant  and  garrison,  who  had  been  gained  by 
the  Empress,  threatened  to  fire  on  tlie  yaelit,  which  so  alarmed 
Peter  that  he  hid  himself  in  the  lowest  hold  of  the  vessel.  Miinnich 
now  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  sail  to  Revel,  iro  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  proceed  to  Pomerania,  and  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  armj,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  preparing  to  invade 
Denmark.  Bnt  Peter  had  not  the  courage  requisite  for  snch  a 
step.  He  listened  in  preference  to  the  advice  of'  his  snite,  who 
recommended  him  to  retom  to  Oranienhaom  and  effect  a  reoon* 
ciliation  with  Catharine.  Here  he  wrote  a  cowardly  and  sab- 
miu:5ive  letter  to  his  wife,  offering  to  divide  with  her  the  Imperial 
power  ;  and  as  it  remained  unanswered,  ho  despatched  a  second, 
in  which  he  threw  himself  wholly  on  her  mercy,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  retire  to  Holstein.  The  bearer  of  the  last,  Ismailhoff, 
Peter's  friend  and  confidant,  was  bribed  by  the  promise  of  high 
honour  and  rewards  to  become  the  betrayer  of  his  unfortunate 
master.  Ismailhoff,  on  his  return,  arrested  the  Czar ;  and  after 
persuading,  or  rather  compelling,  him  to  sign  a  degrading  docu- 
ment in  which  he  declared  his  incompetent  to  govern,  and 
which  he  signed  only  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Holstein,  brought 
him  in  his  own  custody  to  Peterhof.  Catharine  entered  St.  Petere- 
burg  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  Gregory  Orloff  rode  bj  her  side ;  and 
it  was  evident  what  functions  were  reserved  for  him.  Apartments 
were  assigned  to  him  in  all  the  Imperial  palaces.  He  was  the 
first  uf  twelve  who  successively  held  this  post  of  favourite  in  the 
household  of  the  Empress.  But  the  tragedy  was  not  yet  complete. 
The  chief  criminals  had  gone  too  far  to  allow  Peter  to  live.  He 
was  murdered  at  a  country-house  near  Peterhof,  by  Alexis  Orloff 
and  some  confederates,  by  whom  he  was  strangled,  after  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him  in  some  Burgundy  (July  17th) . 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Catharine  was  not  privy  to  this  last  act ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  her  ignorance  of  it  with  her  refusal 
to  allow  her  husband  to  retire  to  Holstein.  When  Alexis  Orloff 
came  to  announce  to  her  her  husband's  death,  she  was  amusing  a 
select  circle  with  an  entertaining  -anecdote.  Alexis  called  her 
aside  to  relate  the  news,  which  she  afi'ectcd  to  deplore ;  and  after 
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giving,  with  great  calnmess,  the  neoesaaij  orden,  she  retornecl 
to  her  company,  and  mumed  the  aaeedete  exactly  where  ahe  had 

broken  off! 

C'iirharine  in  her  public  annoimeeiiient  of  Peter^s  death,  attri- 
buted it  to  iKLMnurrhuiJal  colic  ;  inWted  all  faithful  subjects  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  his  80ul,  and  to  regard  his  unexpected  death  as 
the  effect  of  a  Divine  Providence,  pointing  out  bj  its  unfathom- 
able decrees  paths  which  it  aloi>e  knew  for  the  good  of  herself,  her 
throne,  and  her  conntry.  The  body  of  the  Czar  lay  in  state  in  the 
convent  of  Alexander  Newaki,  where  the  people  were  admitted  to 
view  it.  The  throat,  it  was  observed,  was  encirded  with  a  mnoh 
deeper  cravat  than  the  Cauir  had  been  aoonstomed  to  wear.^  In  a 
hypocritical  manifest,  dated  on  the  day  of  her  husband's  death, 
Catharine  heaped  every  possible  obloquy  on  his  memory,  and 
charged  hira  with  a  design  to  murder  herself,  and  deprive  her  sun 
of  the  succession. 

Apart  from  her  private  life,  the  administration  of  Catharine  II., 
like  that  of  Caesar  Borgia,  was  excellent.  She  introduced  an  ad- 
inirable'organizatioD.bochinto  the  Government  and  the  army.  Even 
in  the  Church  she  carried  through  many  of  those  reforms  the  at- 
tempting which  had  proved  her  husband's  min.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1762  the  nkase  of  Peter  III.  was  submitted  to  an 
eoclesiaetical  commisaion,  the  chief  of  whom  were  bribed ;  the 
rest  were  regarded  as  contemptible.  They  attempted,  in  revenge, 
to  excite  against^  Uie  Emprees  the  latent  elements  of  discord. 
They  souirht  to  awaken  public  sympathy  in  favour  of  Ivan  VI., 
the  rig-htful  heir  of  the  Russian  Crown,  who,  dethroned  in  his 
very  cratlle,  had  now  been  more  than  twenty  years  a  prisoner 
(suuni,  p.  111).  Peter  III.,  naturally  kind-hearted,  had  ^^sited 
that  unfortunate  Prince  in  his  wretched  dungeon  at  Schliisselburg, 
and  had  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes.' 
The  malcontent  popen  dispersed  abroad  a  manifest,  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  during  the  last  days  of  Peter  III.,  in  which  that 
SoTereign,  revealing  the  guilt  of  his  wife,  excluded  her  son,  the 
Grand  Prince  Paul,  from  the  succession.  The  popular  discontent 
began  to  assume  formidable  dimensions ;  the  soldiery  were  in- 
fected with  it,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  the  outbreak  of 

*  Old   Field-Marshal  Trubetakoi,  on        '  During  this  interview  Peter  dire*'te<l 

mpproaA-hin<r  the  biidy,  involuntarily  ex-  the  miMrable  prisoner  to  ask  some  favour, 

ewimetl,  '  Fiv,  Peter  Feudomwiiach,  what  Ivaa  request. d  h  httle  fresh  air.    He  had 

a  thick  necken  hiet'  have  they  iri*eii  th'  <  once  enjoyed  that  hixury  t!irou;;h  a  limken 

atMl.  rushing  up  u>  the  bier,  was  abuui  u*  window  !    He  wa9  now,  of  course,  almost 

tear  it  away,  when  the  sentinels  drew  him  a  confirmed  idiot.  Uemuuin,  Otxk.  Bus»- 

Uck.    Hermano,  B.  r.  &  307.  tmd§,  B.  v.  &  S78. 
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a  fresh  revolution.  Bnt  Catharine  was  well  served  bj  her  police. 
The  soldiers  of  the  guard  were  forbidden  to  assemble,  except  at 
the  special  command  of  their  officers ;  some  of  the  most  turbulent 
were  arrested,  and  either  punished  with  the  knout  or  banished  to 

Siberia  ;  fear  reduced  the  remainder  to  obedience.    The  secular- 
ization of  Church  pro])erty  now  proceeded  without  molestation. 
That  measure  was  even  assisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Novgorod, 
altliouefh  he  liad  delivered  a  bitter  invective  ayainst  the  memorv 
of  Peter  III.  shortly  after  his  death,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was 
the  aggressions 'of  that  Prince  on  the  property  of  the  Church. 
But  Catharine  had  bought  the  time-serving  prelate,  and  soon 
after  she  deposed  him ;  in  the  just  confidence  that  the  contempt 
which  he  had  incurred  with  hit  Order  would  deprive  him  of  all 
power  to  hurt  her.^    It  was  in  consequence  of  these  disturbances 
and  some  that  followed  in  1763,  that  Ivan  VI.  lost  his  life.  Well- 
informed  courtiers  whispered  that  he  must  die ;  insecure  on  her 
still  tottering  throne,  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  Catba- 
rine^s  enemies.    In  the  summer  of  17G4  she  undertook  a  journey 
to  I^iga,  in  order,  it  was  suspected,  to  have  an  interview  with  her 
former  favourite,  Count  IVniatowski  ;  but  more  probably  that 
she  might  escape,  by  her  absence,  the  suspicion  of  being  privy  to 
Ivan's  murder.  Before  her  departure  she  gave  a  written  order  to 
the  two  officers  who  had  the  custody  of  Ivan  to  put  him  to  death 
in  case  of  any  attempt  to  deliver  him  from  prison.    Such  an 
attempt  was  actually  made  by  Mirowitsch^  a  lieutenant  of  the 
regiment  in  garrison  at  Schliisselburg^  and  the  orders  of  Catha- 
rine  were  executed.    Mirowitsch's  motives  for  this  act  are  en- 
veloped in  mystery ;  but  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  been  concerted  with  the  Court.    He  made  no 
attempt  to  escape,  went  through  his  trial  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure, and  was  even  observed  to  laugh  upon  the  scatibld.  The 
police  had  orders  to  delay  the  execution  till  a  certain  hour,  and 
Mirowitsch  confidently  expected  a  reprieve;  but  his  head  fell 
while  the  smile  was  still  playing  on  his  lips.    The  death  of  the 
deluded  tool  was  necessary  to  allay  the  suspicion  excited  by  the 
enigmatical  death  of  Ivan.^ 

One  of  Catharine's  first  political  acts  after  her  accession  was  to 
assure  Frederick  Y.  of  Denmark  of  her  peaceful  intentions,  and 
to  recall  from  Mecklenburg  the  Russian  troops  which  Peter  had 
kept  in  that  Duchy  with  the  view  of  invading  the  Danish  depen- 
dencies. Catharine's  project  of  aggrandizement  lay  nearer  home, 
'  Ilennann,  B.  v.  &  310  f.  >  Ibid.  S.  647  S. 
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tind  she  prepared  to  reinstate  Biron  as  Duke  of  Courland.  After 
Biron's  fall  the  Duchy  had  long  remained  without  a  head,  and  was 
entirely  governed  by  Russia.  At  length,  in  1758,  Charles,  the 
third  son  of  Augnstiis  III.  of  Poland,  was  invested  with  it  through 
the  inflaence  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth;  bat  neither  Peter  III. 
nor  Catharine  recognized  him.  Charles  defended  himself  six 
months  against  the  Rnssian  forces,  bat  was  then  obliged  to  yield. 
Catharine's  motive  for  deposing  him  was  to  bring  Courland  more 
directly  under  Russian  influence;  and  she  promised  in  rctiuD  to 
mediate  the  evacuation  of  Saxony,  still  held  by  the  Prussian  troops. 
In  vain  Augustus  represented  that  tlie  matter  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  King  and  Republic  of  Poland  ;  the  presence  of 
15,000  Russian  troops  in  Courland  was  an  all-suiiicing  answer  to 
this  objection. 

This  proceeding  was  a  mere  prelude  to  that  larger  drama  whii  li 
Catharine  was  preparing  to  exhibit  on  the  theatre  of  Poland  itself. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  her  reign,  the  health  of  the  Polish  King, 
Angnstos  III.,  promising  him  bnt  a  short  tenure  of  life,  she  had 
prepared  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  Elngdom  at  the  next 
election,  and  with  that  view  had  sent  Count  Kayserlingk  as  her 
ambassador  to  Warsaw.  Augustus,  who  had  not  visited  Poland 
after  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  died  at  Dresden,  October  5th, 
17 Go.  He  was  succeeJed  in  the  Saxon  Electorate  bv  his  son, 
Frederick  Christian,  who,  however,  also  died  in  the  following 
December,  lea\4ng  a  minor  son,  Frederick  Augustus,  whose  elec- 
tion to  the  Polish  Crown  was  out  of  the  question.  Meanwhile, 
Ance  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  Poland  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy.  Two  factions  contended  for  the  mastery ;  on 
one  side  the  Czartorinskis,  Oginslds,  and  Poniatowskis,  supported 
hj  Rassia;  on  the  other  the  Radzivills  and  Braniskis,  who  relied 
upon  the  inflaence  of  France.  Catharine  had  resolved  to  place 
the  Polish  Crown  on  the  head  of  Count  Stanislans  Poniatowski, 
one  of  her  former  lovers a  choice,  however,  not  dictated  by  any 
recollections  of  that  kind,  but  by  the  cool  and  politic  advice  of 
Count  I'uniu,  her  Foreign  Minister,  who  saw,  in  the  weak  and 
"COurtier-like  character  of  Stanislaus,  all  those  qualities  which 
would  render  him  the  fitting  tool  of  the  interested  designs  of 

'  Count  Poniatowski  hn<i  formerh' l>«»en  abusing  and  ridiculing;  him,  procured  his 

Po  isb  Ambassador  to  the  Rassiaii  Court.  dismissal  to  Poland.    Frighumed,  bow* 

<Jue  day  Poter,  having  detected  him,  in  ever,  by  the  anger  of  Catharine,  the  com- 

the  disguise  of  a  barber,  in  the  garden  of  plaisant  husband  cndeavoarod  to  obtuui 

his  wiff  at  Uranienbaum.  caustnl  him  to  his  r«cnll.  but  the  Krapress  Klizabfth 

be  arreste<i,  brought   him   before  his  would  not  consent.    Biographie  Vetcrs  111. 

«iMiniers  aund  oompanione,  and  after  Tb.  i.  S.  181,  ap.  Hennaim,  B.  t.  S.  164. 
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Russia.  But  as  this  plan  was  likely  to  be  opposed  hy  Austria 
and  France,  Catharine  resolved  to  support  it  by  ft  closer  alliance^ 
with  Prussia. 

The  conduct  of  Frederick  II.  at  this  juncture  was  most  im- 
portant to  the  ftitnre  prospects  and  policy  of  Europe.   He  had  ta 
chooae  whether  he  should  aid  the  rising  flood  of  Bussian  might, 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  snmonnding  nations,  or 
Aether  he  should  endeavour  to  set  a  dam  to  it  by  forming  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Poles.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Sevext 
Years'  War,  Frederick,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Pules,  had  de- 
clared that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  Polish  Republic  went  hand  in  hand,  that  the  fall  of 
one  would  certainly  draw  after  it  the  destruction  of  the  other 
The  time  seemed  now  to  be  arrived  when  the  sincerity  of  this  de- 
claration was  to  be  put  to  the  proof.    Several  of  the  Polish  mag- 
nates were  inclined  to  elect  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  for  their 
Sovereign,  and  Frederick  was  solicited  to  support  their  choice.^ 
But  other  conaiderationa  now  prevailed  with  the  Prussian  King. 
'  The  election  of  Prince  Henry  would  have  oUiged  him  to  change^ 
his  religion — a  step  to  which  Frederick  was  averse,  not  from 
piety,  but  pride.    He  had  already,  in  the  year  1744,  declined  on 
this  very  ground  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Ulrica  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Peter,  heir  of  the  Russian  Throne,^ and  had  substituted  for 
her  the  daughter  of  his  general,  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt-Zerbst ; 
that  very  Catharine  II.  whose  tViendship  and  goodwill  was  now, 
in  so  unforeseen  and  surprising  a  manner,  of  such  unspeakable 
importance  to  him  !     Prince  Henry,  besides,  was  childless,  and 
his  acceptance  of  tho  throne  of  Poland  could  only  have  assured 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  during  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
time.   But  Frederick's  conduct  was  probably  determined  princi- 
pally by  the  state  of  his  foreign  relations.   The  election  of  hia. 
brother  as  King  of  Poland  would,  in  all  probability,  involve  him  in 
a  lengthened  war  with  Buasia,  and  in  auofa  a  struggle  to  whom 
could  he  look  for  help  f   Louis  XV.  opposed  him,  Maria  Theresa 
hated  and  suspected  him,  George  III.  and  Lord  Bute  had  de- 
serted him,  A  Russian  alliauce,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  assured 
him  the  support  of  that  Power,  but,  by  serving  to  maintain  the 
anarchy  of  Poland,  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  eventual 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  that  unhappy  country. 

t 

*  Hertaberg,  BtctuildeDiductums,  t.  L     milit.^  etjpolU.  dn  Prince  Hinri  d*  P 
p.  271.  ap.  Menial,  B.  vi.  S.  37. 

*  Bb  la  KodM-Aynon,  Vi»  pnvie,       *  IhkL  B.  y.  S.  U76. 
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The  alliance  was  effected  through  Frederick's  complaisance  in 
allowing  Catharine  to  dispose  of  tlie  Polish  Throne.  On  April  1 1th, 
176i,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  PetersburLr,  which,  during  the 
remainder  of  Frederick's  reign,  determined  the  political  connection 
between  Boasia  and  Pnueia.  Ostensiblj,  it  was  merely  a  defen- 
;«ive  alliance  for  a  term  of  eight  jem,  bnt  its  real  character  was 
determined  hy  certain  lecret  eoirrentionB.  The  Empress  and  the 
King  engaged  hj  a  secret  article  to  prevent  Poland  from  being 
•depiiYed  of  its  electtre  riglit^  and  rendered  an  hereditary  kingdom, 
•or  an  absolute  govenmient— -etipnlations  which,  tiiongh  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  the  Poles  themselves,  deprived  them  of  <^e  only 
chance  of  maintaining  their  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
The  contracting  Powers  also  agreed  to  protect  the  Polish  dissith  }it!t, 
or  religious  dissenters,  against  the  oppressions  of  the  dominant 
Catholic  Church.  By  a  secret  Convention,  signed  on  the  same  day, 
it  was  further  arranged  that  the  election  should  fall  on  a  Piast,  or 
member  of  one  of  the  native  Polish  families  ;  the  person  selected 
for  that  honour  being  Count  Stanishus  Poniatowski,  Stolnic 
{dapifer,  or  ienuehal)  of  Lithuania.^  The  election  thus  resolved 
^n  was  finally  carried  out  by  force  of  arms.  In  die  spring  of  1764 
the  Badzivillsand  Branisld,  the  crown  grand-general,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  expelled  the  Buasians  from  Grandenz ; 
bnt  the  Czartorinskis,  uncles  of  Stanialans  Pomatowski,  placing 
themselves  at  the  bead  of  a  Confederation,  and  assisted  by  Russian 
troops,  drove  the  opposing  faction  from  the  fiM,  and  Stanislaus 
was  then  chosen  Kiug,  September  7th,  170 1-.  To  secure  his  elec- 
tion, !<',<»( HI  Russians  had  marched  to  "Warsaw,  while  Prussian 
troops  mode  demonstrations  on  the  frontiers.  Only  4,000  electors 
were  present  on  the  plain  of  Wola,  about  a  twentieth  part  of  those 
who  sometimes  appeared;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  liberum  veto, 
the  Elective  Diet  was  converted  into  a  Confederation,  which  was 
bound  by  a  nu^ority.^ 

The  policy  pursued  by  Russia  and  Prussia  in  order  to  destroy 
Polish  nationality  resembled  that  adopted  by  France  and  Sweden 
at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  for  the  destruction  of  the- German 
JKrnpire.  But  though  the  Emperor  retained  at  last  little  more 
than  an  empty  title,  the  German  nation  sur-vived  in  its  pristine 
-vio-our,  because  two  great  and  powerful  monarchies  had  arisen  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Confederation,  which  were  able  to  assert  them- 

•  Wenck,  t.  iii.  p.  481,  and  p.  487;  »  Rulhi^re,  Hht.  de  VAnarcJiv  <Je 
Jil:xri4-T\s,  f.  i.  p.  SO  (without  the  •wfret  Po/otfiif,  t.  ii.  p.  8S4j  FHddrie,  (Kuvn4, 
»rti«  i«»);  Frederic  II.,  Altm.  dt  17ti3-     t. \i.  p.  13. 
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selves  against  the  surrounding  nations,  and  even  to  take  their 
place  among  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe.  But  a  kingdom  like 
Poland,  in  which  were  preserved  all  the  abuses  of  the  middle  ages,, 
and  which  possessed  no  centralized  power,  could  not  exist  in  the 
neighltourliood  of  several  powerful  and  despotic  monarchies.  "We 
have  already  briefly  adverted  to  these  abuses,  and  we  shall  here 
add,  from  the  account  of  a  contemporary  observer^  a  few  more  de- 
tails respecting  the  state  of  Poland  immediately  before  its  first 
dismemberment.^  A  multitude  of  serfs,  estimated  at  about  six 
millions,  formed  two-thirds  of  the  nation.  They  differed  but  little 
from  the  brutes;  lived  in  dirt,  misery,  and  ignorance,  possessed 
no  property  of  their  own,  and  if  a  single  crop  failed,  died  by 
thousands  of  staryation.  No  change  of  government  could  render* 
their  condition  worse  than  it  was.  The  remaining  third  of  the 
nation  was  comjiosed  of  the  clergy,  the  great  lords  or  magnates,, 
the  middling  aud  siiialler  nobility,  the  hiwyers,  the  citizens,  and 
the  Jews.  The  clergy  were  ( stiinuted  at  about  G00,O()i»,  of  whom 
some  thirty  had  immense  revenues;  the  rest  were  poorly  oft*,  lived 
in  the  idleness  of  convents,  were,  in  general,  profoundly  ignorant,, 
and  employed  themselves  only  in  caballing.  The  msgnates  or  great 
nobles  nambered  some  120  persons,  of  whom  four  or  five  might 
be  called  dominant  families,  princes  with  large  revenues,  nnmerons 
adherents,  and  even  standing  armies.  The  middling  nobility  com- 
prised between  20,000  and  30,000  persons,  all  in  tolerable  circom- 
stances,  who  lived  retired  in  their  villages.  Their  only  pursuit  was 
to  amass  money  and  oppress  their  peasantry,  or  serfs ;  their  only 
ambition  to  shine  in  a  Diet,  or  appear  among  the  clients  of  the 
great.  The  small  nobility,  estimated  at  1,300,000  souls,  may  be 
said  to  have  composed  the  real  body  of  the  nation — the  Polish 
people.  But  what  were  they  ?  A  mass  of  persons  without  yiroperty 
or  profession,  of  an  ignorance  amounting  to  stupidity,  the  neces- 
sary slaves  of  the  great  lords,  yet  claiming  the  quality  of  gentle- 
men from  their  privilege  of  pronouncing  the  veto,  of  talking  about  • 
their  liberties,  and  getting  drunk  whenever  they  had  the  means ; 
yet  often  reduced  to  mendicancy  or  to  serve  their  more  fortunate 
equals.  The  military  was  composed  of  only  a  few  thousand  brave,, 
but  ill-disciplined  men.  The  magistracy  and  lawyers  were  also  few 
in  number,  and  had  bat  a  very  imperfect  legal  education.  The 
class  of  citizens,  or  burgesses,  was  almost  an  imaginary  one.  It 

'  See  the  auonymous  Memoir^  entitled  describes  himself  as  '^un  ami  dea  hommes. 

Let  Paradoxegj  ourraae  plm  vrM  qv^uiUe^  qui  t'ooeape  i  lear  Mre  du  bien,  qui 

ap.   Ilcnnann.  Gtsch  Nnsnlirvdx,  B.  v.  cherchv  k  rectifier  leuni  trftvon,  et  qui 

Anhttiig  ii.  2J,  p.  591  ff.   The  author  ^tudie  a  rectifier  les  siens." 
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consisted  of  some  400  or  500  merchants,  established  in  the  four 
or  five  walled  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  and  •l<),On(  >  or  5U,UUU  artizans, 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  &c.,  dispersed  through  the  towns, 
or  rather  hamlets,  where  they  were  exposed,  almost  as  much  as  the 
peasants,  to  the  brutality  of  the  nobles.  Lastly  came  the  Jews, 
estimated  at  near  a  millioii.  A  part  of  these  conducted  almost  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  country,  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 
the  money  of  ecdesiastios  and  nobles,  and  generally  finished  by  a 
fraudolent  bankruptcy.  The  remaining  portion  of  Has  order  were 
keepers  of  inns,  public-houses,  &c,,  and  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
p  pulation  of  the  towns.  The  Jews,  the  clergy,  the  Hers  4tat, 
which,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  quite  insignificant,  and  foreigners 
residing  in  Poland,  were  alone  liable  to  taxation,  from  which  the 
nobles  claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption.* 

A  nation  which  possessed  neither  a  middle  class,  nor  commerce, 
nor  a  fixed  revenue,  nor  a  regular  army,  nor  fortresses  and  artillery; 
whose  National  Assembly  could  be  nullified  by  the  veto  of  a  single 
wrong-headed  or  desiixniug  member,  or  overawed  by  a  turbulent 
Confederation;  whose  King  possessed  no  real  power,  since  the 
heads  of  the  army,  the  law,  the  finances,  and  the  political  govern- 
ment of  the  State — ^that  is,  the  Grand  General  of  the  Crown,  the 
Grand  Chancellor,  the  Grand  Treasurer,  and  the  Grand  Marshal — 
were  responsible,  not  to  him,  bat  to  the  anarchical  assembly  before 
described,  carried  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  dissolution.  Such  a 
catastrophe  had  been  foretold  a  century  before  by  John  Casimir, 
the  last  King  of  Poland  of  the  House  of  Wasa,  in  an  address  to 
the  Diet  in  10(31,  in  which,  adverting  to  the  intestine  divisions  of 
the  Kingdom,  he  predicted,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  its  future 
di^meraberment  by  Muscovy,  Austria,  and  the  House  of  Bmnden- 
borg.''  Its  anomalous  constitution,  a  union  of  republican  and 
monarchical  forms,  was  fatal  to  its  existence. 

The  religious  dissensions,  too,  which  prevailed  in  Poland  were 
not  among  the  least  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  its  ruin, 
and  served,  indeed,  as  a  pretext  for  effecting  it.  Under  the  name 
of  dissidenU  were  comprised  both  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  a  large  number  of  Greek  Christians,  inhabiting  the 
Lithuanian  provinces,  formerly  subject  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
Cahanism  had  rapidly  spread  among  a  turbulent  and  republican 
nobility,  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Poland 

'  EwfU's  litricht,  ap.  llt-riiiunn,  B.  v.  Exirojxgy  ap.  Koch  et  iSckbll,  Kist,  dc9 
&  555  Anin.  «  SrraUf$t  U  xir.  p.  7* 

*  See   Lonigii,  Orattonei  proeerum 
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counted  a  million  Protestants.  At  first  the  dissentients  had  en- 
joyed an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  These  nghts,  however,  were  gradually  restricted  ; 
and  towards  the  beginning  ot  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially 
after  the  time  of  Charles  XII.,  who  had  mdificreetly  attempted  to 
render  ProtestantUm  the  dominant  religion,  persecution  became 
more  vigorous  and  methodical.  A  Diet  in  1717  ordered  the  de» 
stmctiQii  of  all  Proteefcaiii  dbnrobes  built  iinoe  the  Swediah  inya- 
sion,  and  forbade  the  Reformed  worship  in  all  places  where  it  had 
not  existed  before  that  erent.  In  1724  the  intolerance  of  the 
Jesuits  produced  a  bloody  persecntion  at  Thorn,  which  had  nearly 
inToWed  the  Repnblie  in  a  war  with  the  gnarantors  of  the  Peace 
of  Oliva.  The  decrees  of  a  Diet  in  1733,  confirmed  by  another  in 
17o0,  excluded  Dissenters  from  all  offices  and  dignities. 

The  Dissenters  availed  themselves  of  the  election  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus  to  invoke  the  protecti(^n  of  the  Czarina.  Nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  Catharine  than  such  a  pret<*xt  for  meddling 
in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  In  a  note  presented  by  her  Ambassador, 
Count  Kayserlingk,  and  her  Minis tt  r,  Prince  Repnin,  which  waa 
backed  by  another  from  Frederick  II.,  she  demanded  that  thedia* 
sentientB  should  be  allowed  the  tree  exercise  of  their  rdigion,  a&d 
enjoy  the  same  poHtioal  rights  as  Catholics.  By  thus  interfering 
in  fovonr  of  liberty  of  conaciencei  as  well  as  by  helping  to  nudnteih 
theElectiTe  Monarchy^Rnssia'and  Prussia  seemed  to  be  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  when,  in  hot, 
their  object  only  was  to  serve  their  own  purposes  by  keeping  up 
the  auarcliv  iu  Poland.  ToleratiLtn  was  to  be  established  bv 
-10,000  bayonets.  But  the  Diet  assembled  in  ITO"),  instead  of 
lending  themsehos  to  the  views  of  the  Emj)ress,  renewed,  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm  and  reaction  against  Russian  domination, 
all  the  most  objectionable  constitutions  against  Dissenters. 

Onr  space  permits  us  only  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the  leading 
erents  which  preceded  the  partition  of  Poland.*  The  King,  by  bia 


*  Among  the  priacipal  works  on  this 

siibjpct  may  bo  mentioned  :  Hiilhic-n'. 
IIi.'<t.  (it  VAnarchie  de  Polognt ;  Ferraml, 
ifM.  deg  trow  Dimmhtnun*  d«  la  Pih 
A)/ )/  (a  cnntinuat'on  of  the  prcccflini: 
work);  Gortz,  Mimoirts  et  Acten  authai' 
iigiuet  rdaitf*  aux  ntgoeiaUont  atti  oni 

fr4c4dei^  h  paHogr  dela  Pologne;  rrcMeric 
I.y  Mim.  depuis  la  Paix  de  Huhertsbvrg ; 
Duhm,  Jknkw'Ardigk'eUim 
Lcmifo,  181 4 J  Soupf^nrt  du  Comif  c- 
*  *  *  tttr  U  frtmitr  DcoumbremeHt  d« 


la  Bolofftt^y  in  the  Ldtrts  pnrtictilitr* .« 
ihi  hanm  d'  J'iotm*  nil  I'l't  A  -  nfdiris  Ji  la 
I'oloynt^  p.  8"  s«jq.  An  Htrurate  and 
valuable  account  of  all  the  drcnnistaiicwi 
which  ]>nvf(li'd  the  first  p:irtiti"n  ,.f 
I'oland,  from  the  elcctittn  of  Stanislaus  in 
1764  till  its  final  consmnmatlon,  chiefly 
oMnpiled  from  the  MS.  despatches  of 
Vtm  Essen,  the  Saxon  Minister  at  War- 
saw at  that  period,  will  lie  found  iu  Her* 
x\\VLnvC%  Gttek.  Btudandt,  B.  t.  S^.  381- 
&56. 
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weakness  and  vacillation,  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  He 
had  at  first  lent  himself  to  the  Ru^siiiu  plans  iu  favour  of  the 
<lisbidL'uts ;  but  finding  that  the  carrying  of  them  through  the 
Diet  would  be  incompatible  with  the  schemes  which  he  had  formed 
for  extending  the  power  of  the  Crown,  he  broke  with  Prince 
Bepnin,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Warsaw,  and  joined  hu  ondee 
the  Czartorixiflkis.  These  Princes^  after  the  election  of  their  nephew, 
had  endeavoured  to  introduce  lome  order  into  the  State.  They 
-wished  to  aboliah  the  W^erum  veto,  to  establish  a  regular  system 
of  taxation,  and  to  put  the  army  on  an  adequate  footing ;  and  they 
formed  a  Confederation  to  carry  out  their  bat  although 

fitanialaus  Augustus,  in  the  Diet  which  met  in  October,  1760, 
declared  himself  against  the  Russian  plans  in  &Tonr  of  the  dissi- 
dents, yet  the  anti- Russian  party  suspected  his  sincerity,  and 
refused  to  give  him  their  confidence.  Catharine,  on  the  other 
hand,  enraged  that  her  creature  should  presume  to  show  any  will 
of  his  own,  resolved,  not  indeed  to  dethrone  hiui,  but  to  leave  hira 
Dothing  but  an  empty  title.  Defeated  in  her  projects  by  the  Diet 
Above  mentioned,  she  resolved  to  effect  them  in  another  way. 
Her  chief  instrument  in  this  work  was  Prince  Charles  Kadzivill, 
n  man  of  .great  authority  in  Lithuania,  whom  she  had  bought. 
Through  his  influence,  and  with  the  aid  of  Russian  gold,  no  fewer 
than  178  (/onfederations  were  formed  in  Poland  in  1767.  These 
consisted  not  only  of  dissidents,  hut  also  of  malcontent  Catholics, 
who  were  led  away  with  the  idea  that  the  King  was  to  be  deposed ; 
but  were  perhaps  more  goremed  by  Russian  money  than  by  any 
political  or  patriotic  views.  These  Confederations,  which  are 
said  to  have  numbered  80,000  members,  were  united  into  oiw  at 
Hadom,  a  town  in  the  Palatinate  of  Sandomierz,  under  Prince 
Rarlzivill  and  Krzotowski  as  ^larshals,  June  23rd.  Acconliug  to 
Polish  customs,  a  general  Confederation  thus  formed  exercised  a 
sort  of  irresponsible  dictatorship.  Laws  and  magistrates  were 
silent  in  its  presence ;  the  King,  the  Senate,  the  holders  of  the 
highest  offices  and  dignities,  were  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction; 
persons  who  refused  to  join  it  were  liable  to  have  theur  property 
confiscated.  Having  effected  this  object,  PHnce  Repnin  now 
threw  off  the  mask.  A  manifest  was  laid  before  the  general 
Confederation  of  quite  a  different  tenour  from  the  propositions 
made  to  the  separate  ones.  In  these  little  had  been  said  about 
the  dissidents ;  but  now  a  complete  political  equality  was 
demanded  for  them  ;  and  the  assemblv  was  still  further  disirusted 
by  the  intimation  that  they  were  to  request  the  Ilussian  guarantee 
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to  the  laws  and  constitatioos  which  they  were  to  promulgate.  Ab- 
they  had  also  discovered  that  Russia  would  not  consent  to  the^ 

tU'throm  nicnt  of  the  KiD^z",  thev  refused  to  sitrn  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation  ;  whereupon  the  Kussiau  Colonel,  Carr,  surrounded  tlie 
assembly  with  his  tr^^iops,  and  wculd  permit  nobody  to  depart 
till  the  Act  had  been  signed.  To  the  178  ^farshals  of  tlie  various 
Confederationa  views  of  self-interest  were  also  held  out,  and  thus 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  persuasion,  they  were  induced  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King^  and  to  invite  his  accession  to  the 
Confederation. 

Repnin  now  ruled  despotically.  Under  his  anspices  an  extra* 
ordinary  Diet  was  opened^  October  4th^  1767,  whose  decisions,  a8> 
it  was  held  under  the  form  of  a  Confederation,  were  n  gulated  by  a 
majority.  Repnin  arranged  its  proceedings  in  daily  conferences 
with  the  Primate,  Prince  Radzivill,  the  Grand  Treasurer  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  King.  The  Bisliops  of  Cracow  and  Kioff,  the 
Piilatine  of  Craeuw  and  his  son,  and  a  few  others  who  seemed  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  })ic)ceediugs,  were  seized  and  carried  into  the 
interior  of  Russia.  A  delegation  or  committee  of  sixty  raembors, 
and  another  smaller  one  of  fourteen,  were  now  appointed;  and 
the  Diet  was  prorogued  to  receive  their  report.  The  smaller 
Delegation  was  empowered  to  make  binding  resolutions  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  thus  eight  men  conld  decide  upon  the  future 
fiite  and  constitution  of  Poland,  although  by  the  will  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  the  Uherum  veto — in  other  words,  unanimify  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet— was  to  remain  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Constitution !  Repnin  governed  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Delegation,  and  the  report  laid  before  the  Diet  contained  only 
such  matters  as  had  been  approved  of  by  him.'  On  March  5th, 
17G8,  the  Xing  and  the  two  Marshals  of  the  Confederation  signed 
an  Act  comprizing,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  resolutions 
of  the  Diet,  and  the  Confederation  was  then  dissolved.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  incorporated  in  a  treaty  with  Russia, 
and  two  separate  Conventions,  which  established  the  future  Con- 
stitution of  Poland.   The  treaty  confirmed  the  Peace  of  Moscow 

^  The  following  anecdote  will  tihow  his  rily  of  the  Pope  in  this  Kingdom,  but  I 

abaotnte  auihoriiy.    A  resolutititi  bad  hu\e  the  cvmniands  of  my  S.>vereigii  to 

been  |>a'"S«^d  in   the  smnller  delegation  s;i\  that  >he  does  n-l  insist  iipm  it.  With 

which  aliD««t  annihilated  the  authority  jour  |>erinis.sion,  theretore,  1  desir«>y  it:*' 

of  the  Papal  nuncio  in  Pohmd.    C'atba*  and,  tearing  it  in  pieoea,  be  handed  them 

rine  di&npjiroved  of  it,  and  Kejinin,  ni  to  one  of  the  most  /ealons  sticklers  for 

the  greater  delegatioD,  drawing  a  paper  the  l'o|ie,  bUMng,  "  Ket  enu  from  my 

from  hit  pocket,  said,  with  an  air  of  con>  huds  these  fragments  of  a  project,  nnd 

descension,  "  fJenili  men,  hero  is  a  project  preserve    them    us    a   relic.  Fsecp'a 

of  the  committee,  aonuUiog  all  the  authu*  Jit  rk  htt;  ap.  Hermann,  B.  v.  S.  426. 
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of  1G8G.  By  the  first  separate  Act/  the  Roman  Catholic  reliprion 
was  made  dominant  in  Poland.  It  was  pro\'idcd  that  the  King 
must  be  a  Papist ;  that  the  Queen  could  not  be  crowned  unless 
she  belonged  to  the  Poniish  communion  ;  that  any  Polo  who 
abandoned  that  creed  after  the  establishment  of  this  Act,  should 
incur  the  penalty  of  bamshment,  I3ut,  on  the  other  hand^  the 
Protestant  Confederation  was  recogpiized  as  legal;  Dissenters  were 
aathoriaed  to  retain  the  churches  and  foundations  of  which  thej 
were  in  possession ;  and  were  to  be  admitted  into  Uie  Senate  and 
public  offices  on  the  same  footing  as  Papists.  The  second  separate 
Act  contained  the  cardinal  laws  of  the  Republic^  as  settled  with 
Prince  Repnin.  The  liberum  veto  was  retained,  so  far  as  it  snb* 
served  the  purposes  gf  foreign  intervention.  For  though,  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  a  Diet,  during  which  only  economical  ques- 
tions were  discussed,  a  iniijurlty  of  votes  was  to  decide,  yet,  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  which  were  devoted  to  affairs  of  State  ])ulicy, 
it  was  required  that  the  votes  should  be  unanimous.  Some  really 
good  regulations  were,  however,  introduced.  Thus  the  wilful 
murder  of  a  serf  by  a  noble  was  no  longer  to  be  redeemable  with 
monej^  but  was  to  be  punished  capitally. 

These  proceedings  excited  great  discontent  among  the  Poles, 
which  was  increased  by  the  brutality  of  Kepnin.    The  nation 
became  convinced  that  the  King  had  sold  himself  and  them,  that 
he  had  always  been  the  secret  ally  of  Russia,  and  that  the  apparent 
breach  Ijetween  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  was  a 
mere  sham  and  delusion.    Radzivill  received  the  reward  of  his 
treachery  in  being  restored  to  his  Palatinate,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  in  the  Czartorinskis,  as  well  in  as  lai'ge  sums  of 
money.    The  flEuiaticism  of  the  populace  was  excited  by  the 
priestSj  who  gave  out  that  Russia,  in  accord  with  King  Stanis- 
laus, intended  to  abolish  the  Roman  Catholic  reliirion.    The  dis- 
content was  fanned  by  France,    Choiseul,  the  French  Minister, 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  detach  Frederick  II.  from 
Russia;  but  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  Poles,  and  at  length 
in  persuading  the  Porte  to  enter  into  a  Russian  war.  In  March, 
1768,  a  Confederation  was  formed  by  the  Polish  Catholics  in  the 
town  of  Bar,  in  Podolia,  a  l*ro^  ince  neighbouring  on  Turkey,  for 

•   The  |ir«'anil)le  states  (hat  it  was  con«  flnence  in  fiivinir  of  the  dissidoiits,  ami 

ciu(l*Hl  bntwecn  Uie  £in{>eror  of  KuHsia,  Uii>ugb  their  niiiti»t«r8  asitUied  ut  the 

thm  Kings  of  IViwIft,  Dcninark,  Enf^land,  Mtlhiirt  of  the  O»mininion,  the  Act  wm» 

and    Sweden  on  the  one  jmrt,  and  tlie  si<^nt  d  only  by  Prince  Kejniiin  and  the 

J£u»|^  and  Uepublic  of  Poland  on  the  Polish  plenipotentiaries.    \\'enck,  Codtx 

o«b«r.  Bat  tlMHigli  it  it  trne  that  the  Jw.  Gent,,  ree.  t.  Ui.  pp.  651.  7Ul  {  Mar- 

fotar  Fowen  iMiMd  employed  thdr  is*  tens,  RteueU,  U  L  pp^  S91, 39S. 
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the  purpose  of  detlnronuigtheKing,  drmagoiittlieRii8suai8,«id 

restoring  Polish  freedom.^    The  principal  leaders  were  Coant 

Kmsinsky,  who  was  elected  Marshal,  Pulmoski,  and  Potocki  

persons  of  no  great  consideration.  This  Confederation  gaye  rise 
to  others  in  Great  and  Little  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Even  Radzivill 
himself,  a  fickle,  drunken,  and  despicable  character,  was  for  a 
while  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  joined  one  of  these  asso- 
ciations ;  but  surrendered  immediately  the  Russians  appeared  be- 
fore his  fortress  of  Nieswicz.  The  separate  Confederations  were 
finally  converted  into  a  general  one,  which^  on  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops^  held  its  oonneil  abroad ;  at  Eperiee  in  Hungary, 
and  then  at  Teschen  in  Silesia.  From  this  pkce  tfae  depntiee  of 
the  Confederation  betook  themselves  to  the  Jittle  town  of  Bielita, 
close  to  the  Polish  firontiers,  and  separated  only  by  a  small  stream 
from  tlie  lordship  of  Biala,  belonging  to  the  Sulkowski  family,  so 
that  the  necessary  papers  could  be  signed  on  Polish  ground. 
France  assisted  the  Confederates  with  a  small  subsidy  till  the  fall 
of  the  ^finister  Choiscul,  and  sent  to  their  aid  the  afterwards 
noted  Colonel  Dumouriez,  and  some  other  officers.  But  she  never 
lent  them  any  effectual  help.  Almost  ten  years  before,  the 
French  Cabinet  had  contemplated  the  partition  of  Poland  as 
highly  improbable  ;  and  even  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  had 
decided  that  it  was  not  likely  to  interest  Franca*  Although 
want  of  discipline  and  subordination  among  the  Poles,  and  the 
disunion  which  prevailed  among  their  leaders,  caused  them,  in 
apite  of  their  bravery,  to  be  worsted  in  almost  every  rencounter 
with  the  Russians ;  yet  the  insurrection  was  found  difficult  to 
suppress,  and  the  fate  of  Poland  was  postponed  a  few  years  longer 
by  a  (juarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

Turkey  had  now  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity.  Sultan 
Mahinoud  L,  who  reitrned  abovetwentv years,  thoucfh  not  endr»wed 
with  great  abilities,  and  entirely  governed  by  his  miuister.s,  en- 
couraged the  arts  of  peace/  He  built  numerous  mosques, 
and  founded  several  schools  and  professorships,  as  well  as  four 
libraries.    He  encouraged  the  art  of  printing,  which  had  been 


1  Rulhi^,  Hisf.  a»  PAtiarekie  de  Po- 
logne,  t.  iii.  p.  l.i  .si|<j. 

•  *' Lors  iiieiue  tjue,  coiitre  toute  vmi- 
sfmhliin)-!-.  lesqnatTepniMaiieesfiiicliidii^ 
Turkey)  &'arrnn<,'<'r;iit'iit  pour  partatjer 
la  Pologne,  il  et»t  encore  tre»-<louu*ux  que 
cet  ^nenent  pAt  hrttrgMor  la  Fnuioe." 
— M4nunre  In  au  Conxi  U  8  mai  1763, 
8t.  Priest,  Partoffe  de  la  Polognt, 


*  For  this  period  of  Turkish  histofj 

nmy  be  consulted,  Tott,  Mrm,  mtr  U9 
Tttrcut  tt  Us  I'artiirm- ;  Turkcfj,  its  HistOff 
end  Progress f  from  the  jomnals  and  c«»r- 
rt'sptmdentv  of  Sir  James  Porter,  edited 
hy  ^ir  George  Lurpeut}  London,  1854. 
Sir  J.  J'orter  wts  umbaassdor  at  Omh 
•tantuiople  from  1747  to  1762. 
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introdnoed  at  Constantinople  by  a  Hungarian  renegade ;  but  it 
had  many  opponents  and  made  but  very  slow  progress.  By 
granting  the  Janissaries  an  exemption  from  import  duties,  he 
induced  a  large  number  of  them  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  tlma 
rendered  them  anxious  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  government. 
These  regulationay  iiowever,  contriboted  to  break  the  militarj. 
Bpixit  of  the  nation,  as  was  but  too  manifest  in  its  subBeqneub 
straggles  with  Russia.  Mahmond  I.  died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year, 
December  13th,  1754,  while  retorning  from  Friday  prayers.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osmaa  III.,  whose  tcsnqdl  reign  of 
two  years  presents  nothing  of  importance.  On  his  death,  December 
22nd,  1756,  Mustapha  III.,  son  of  Achmet  m.,  then  forty-one 
years  of  age,  became  Saltan  and  Caliph.  Moatapha  was  an  accom- 
plished and  energetic  t*rince,  an  astrologer  and  poet,  and  deeply 
religious. 

The  Porte  had  at  first  manifested  great  indifference  to  the  fate 
of  Poland.     During  the  vacancy  of  the  Crown  it  had  contented 
itself  with  presenting  a  modemte  note  to  the  Russian  lieiident, 
protesting  against  any  interference  in  the  election.    When  the 
tumults  broke  oat.  Count  Yergennes,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  endeayoured  to  incite  it  in  favour  of  the  Polish 
patriots.  Catharine  II.,  stimulated  by  ambition  and  the  desire  of 
aggrandizement,  had  not  confined  her  views  to  Poland.  She  had 
also  cast  her  eyes  on  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  had 
marked  them  oat  as  her  future  prey  ;  but,  so  long  astheaibirs  of 
Poland  remained  unsettled,  she  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with 
the  Porte,  and  vrith  this  view  she  had  bought  with  large  sums  the 
votes  of  some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  tlie  Divan.  Hence, 
though  Mustapha  himself  was  inclined  for  war,  the  counsels  of  his 
ministers  were  long  undecided.    The  progress  of  the  llussian 
arms  was,  however,  watched  with  jealousy  and  alarm.  The  incur- 
sions of  Bnssian  troops  across  the  borders  in  pursuit  of  the  Poles, 
and  especially  the  burning  by  the  Russians  and  Saporogue 
Coasacks,  of  Balta,  a  little  town  on  the  frontier  of  Bessarabia, 
heAongmg  to  the  Tartar  Khan,  excited  the  anger  of  the  Porte  in 
the  highest  degree ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  taking  of  Cracow  by 
the  Bossians  that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  decided  on.   The  Mufti 
gave  his  long  eiwpected  Fetwa  for  war ;  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  had 
been  an  advocate  of  peace,  was  deposed  ;  and,  although  Catharine 
hud  made  apologies,  and  promised  satisfaction  for  the  damages 
committed  by  her  troops,  the  new  Grand  A'izier,  after  upbraiding 
Obreskotf,  the  Eussian  Kesident,  with  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
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his  mistress  in  keeping  her  troops  in  Poland,  caused  him  to  be 
confined  in  the  Seven  Towers. 

Sultan  Mustapha  now  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  and 
assembled  a  numerous  army.  But  the  time  of  his  declaration  liad 
been  badlj  chosen.  A  great  part  of  the  Turkish  troops  were  only 
bound  to  serve  in  the  summer,  and  thus  six  months  were  spent  in 
inaction,  during  which  the  Russians  had  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves. The  Turkish  regular  troops  were  no  longer  Tory  formidable ; 
but  the  Tartars  who  inhabited  the  Grim,  and  the  desolate  regions 
between  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester^  and  even  to  the  Pmth^  were 
numerous  and  warlike.  The  Tartars  of  the  Budziac,  and  the  Nogai 
Tartars,  inhabiting  the  Crimea,  were  under  a  Khan  who  was  subject 
to  the  Sultan.  The  reigning  Khan  was  now  deposed,  and  his  pre- 
decessor, Krim  Girai,^  who  was  li\ing  in  banishment,  being  a 
bitter  foe  to  the  Russians,  was  recalled,  and  commissioned  to  begin 
the  war  with  his  hordes.  Early  in  1700,  supported  hy  10,000 
Sipahis  and  a  few  hundred  Poles,  Krim  (lirai  invaded  New  Servia, 
where  iie  committed  the  most  terrible  devastations.^  But  soon 
after  his  return,  tliis  last  of  the  Tartar  heroes  was  poisoned 
by  his  Greek  physician  Siropolo>  an  emissary  of  the  Prince  of 
Wallachia. 

The  main  Turkish  army^  under  the  Grand  Vizier  Mohammed 
Emir  Pasha,  effected  little  or  nothing.  The  Russians,  under 
Galitzin,  were  indeed  repulsed  in  two  attempts  upon  Choczim,  but 

Emir  Pasha,  accused  of  conducting  the  war  with  too  little  vigour, 
was  recalled  and  beheaded  at  Adrianople.  His  successor,  Mus- 
tapha ^roldawanschi  Ali  Pasha,  was  still  more  unfortunate.  After 
two  or  three  vain  attem])ts  to  enter  Podolia,  the  Turks  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  general  retreat,  and  the  Russians  occupied 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  in  which  last  province  a  strong  Russian 
party  had  been  formed.  An  attempt  made  by  a  Turkish  corps 
to  recover  Bucharest,  in  February,  1770,  was  frustrated.  Roman- 
zoff,  who  had  succeeded  Galitzin  as  commander  of  the  Russians, 
gained  two  decisive  victories  and  compelled  the  Turks  to  abandon 
Ismail.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Russians  had  penetrated  into 
the  Crimea.  Their  arms  had  also  been  successful  in  Asia,  where 
a  great  part  of  Armenia,  Circassia,  and  Kabarda  had  been  reduced. 

•  Tlio  familv  of  Girai,  or  Glifrai.  rlc-        «  For  tbis  war  see  tlio  Mt  inoirff  of 

scended  from  2iD£is  Khan,  formed  a  par-  Baron  de  Tott,  t.  ii.    l>e  Tutt's  fatber 

ticulard^rnasty  of  the  Mongols  of  Kipzak,  was  a  HnngMriaii  wlio  had  fled  intr> 

l  alltMl  thf  Gn-at  Horde,  or  Goldt  n  Horde,  Turki'v  with  Kagotski.    He  himself  t<x>k 

whk-h,  from  1237  till  the  end  of  the  tif-  refuge  in  France,  and  assisted  the  Turks 

teenth  centarr,  had  ruled  Hussia  with  a  in  this  war  as  an  engineer. 
lodofiroD.  Kochet  SclioU,t.3Uv.p.  458. 
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Voltaire  was  at  this  time  endeaTouring  to  awaken  a  spirit  of 
Phil-lielleiiism  in  Frederick  and  Catharine;  he  urged  them  to 
partition  Turkey,  and  to  restore  the  Grreeks  to  independence. 

Frederick,  however,  avowed  that  he  should  prefer  the  town  of 
Dantzic  to  the  Pirteus.*     His  dominions  were  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  Greece  to  emilde  him  to  derive  anv  material  advan- 
tage  from  such  a  project.      But  with  Catharine  the  ca<v  was 
different.   Her  views  had  long  been  directed  towards  this  (luurter, 
and  for  some  years  Russian  emissaries  had  been  striving  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Greek  Christians  in  all  the  Turkish 
proyinces.  The  conquest  of  Greece  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  Venetian  nobleman  to  Count  Alexis  Orloff;  and  in  1769 
Orloff  had  concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Mainotes  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Morea  and  of  Roumelia.    He  had  engaged  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  war,  and  they  had  promised 
to  rise  so  soon  as  the  Hussian  flag  should  appear  on  their  coasts. 
Fleets  were  ])repared  at  Cronstadt,  Archangel,  and  Revel,  which, 
under  his  conduct,  were  to  attempt  the  coiKjuestof  Constantinople. 
The  British  ^linistry  of  that  day  approved  the  ])roject,  and  even 
signified  to  the  Cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  that  it  should 
regard  as  an  act  of  hostility  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Russian  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.^  Choiseul,  on  the  con- 
trsry,  endeavonredi  but  without  effect,  to  persuade  Louis  XY,  to 
mk  it,  as  the  only  method  of  reyiving  the  credit  of  France,  both 
with  the  Porte  and  Europe.'    The  first  division  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  consisting  only  of  tiiree  ships  of  war  and  a  few  transports, 
with  about  500  men  onboard,  appeared  off  Port  Titolo,  near  Cape 
Matapan,  towards  the  end  of  February,  1770.   The  Mainotes  rose, 
but  no  plan  of  a  campaign  had  been  arranged,  and  the  whole  affair 
degenerut(Ml  into  a  sort  of  marauding  expedition.  Navarino 
alone  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to  become  a  permanent  con(|uest. 
But  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  Modon  and  Coron,  the 
Russians  took  their  departure  towards  the  end  of  May,  abandon- 
ing the  Greeks  to  their  fate.  They  suffered  dreadfully  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  for  their  temerity,  and  the  Morea  became  a  scene  of 
the  most  frightful  devastation.  The  Russian  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Spiridoff,  which  originally  consisted  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line, 
and  the  same  number  of  frigates,  besides  smaller  vessels,  remained 
in  the  Mediterranean  three  or  four  years ;  but  the  only  action  of 

*  See  his  correspondence  with  Voluire.      '  *  MHque  de  tout  le§  Cabinrts,  t.  ii. 
«  Kt^n's  Sitrr^  i/  of  the  TttrJtiih  Emfire,     p.  173  »\. 
Ap.  Ziakeiaeii»  &  v.  &  929. 
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any  importance  which  it  performed  was  the  hnming  of  the  Tur- 
kish fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Chesmeh,  near  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna^  after 
defeating  it  off  Chios.  This  victory  (July  5th,  1770)  was  wholly- 
due  to  the  British  officers  serving*  in  the  Russian  fleet,  namely. 

Admiral  Elpliinstone,  Captain  Cireig,  and  Lieutenant  Dugdale, 
though  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  fell  to  Orlnff.  Elpliinstone 
now  ^-ished  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  sail  to 
Constantinople,  but  Orloff  prevented  him.* 

These  successes  awakened  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  Euro* 
pean  Powers.  England  now  recalled  her  seamen  from  the  Rus- 
sian senrice,  and  proposed  her  mediation  to  the  Porte^  while 
France  offered  to  supply  the  Sultan  with  men-of*warj  in  conside- 
ration of  a  subsidy.  Austria  and  Prussia^  neither  of  which  desired 
to  see  Turkey  destroyed,  were  still  more  nearly  interested  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  The  Eastern  question  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  the  conferences  between  Joseph  II.,  who  had  now 
ascended  the  Imperial  throne,  and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  in 
their  interviews  at  Xeisse,  in  Silesia,  in  August,  1709,  and  at 
Neustadt,  in  Momvia,  in  September,  1770.  A  collateral  efTect  of 
the  war  was  to  hasten  the  partition  of  Poland.  There  can  1)0  na 
doubt  that,  at  the  interview  at  Neustadt,  where  Kaunitz  was  also 
present,  the  necessity  was  recognized  of  setting  bounds  to  the 
advance  of  Russian  power;'  or  rather  the  main  object  was,  that 
Russia  should  not  be  sufiered  to  aggrandize  herself  alone,  and 
without  the  participation  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Of  this  policy 
Poland  was  to  be  the  victim.  Frederick,  indeed,  in  his  account 
of  these  proceedings,  says  not  a  word  to  this  purpose ;  whence 
some  writers  have  concluded  ^t  the  afiairs  of  Poland  were  not 
discussed  at  these  interviews.'  But  this  conclusion  seems  highly 
improbable.  The  jiartition  of  Poland  must  for  some  years  have 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  statesmen  as  an 
inevitable  catastrophe.  Such  a  conviction  had  at  all  events  forced 
itself  long  before  upon  the  minds  of  observant  politicians.  Already, 
in  1766,  Von  Essen,  the  Saxon  Minister  at  Warsaw,  had  expressed 
in  his  despatclies  his  opinion  that  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Poland  were  agreed  on  a  partition  ; 
and  he  further  thought  that  Austria  was  also  implicated  in  the 
scheme.*    The  steps  taken  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  1770, 

'  Hermann.  B.  v.  S.  623.  *  "Esspn's  Bcrirht  twn  1  Ovtobfr,  1766, 

*  Jb'reileric  11.,  (Kiivrts,  i.  vi.  p.  29  (etl.  an.  Hermann,  Gtach.  lhtsdand«^  B.  v. 
1847).  o.  894  f.  It  tamj  aim  be  abown  flmm 

•  See  Ffrranrl.  Hist,  dt»  iroi$  D4num»  Von  Hammer's  acmunt  t>f  the  events 
brtmtn»t  t.  i.  p.  119.  inameiliately  pmretling  the  war  between 
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were  almoBt  imiyersally  regarded  in  political  circles  as  the  result 
of  the  conferences  of  the  two  monarohs.^  Abont  the  middle  of 
that  jear^  Anstrian  troops  took  possession  of  the  Starosties  of 
Zips  and  Zandek,  the  $al%ne»,  or  salt  works  of  Bochnia  and 

Wieliczka,  whence  the  King  of  Poland  chiefly  drew  his  revennes, 
nd  spread  themselves  eveu  boycnd  Cracow.   In  November  these 
'stricts  were  declared  reunited  with  the  Kingdom  of  Ilimgarv; 
I  Austrian  government  was  established  in  them,  the  motto  of 
lose  official  seal  purported  that  they  had  been  lawfully  reco- 
.  .."ed.^    In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  King  of  Prussia, 
on  pretence  of  forming  a  cordon  against  the  plague,  caused  his 
troops  to  enter  Polish  Prussia  and  other  districts.  In  the  anarchy 
which  reigned  in  Poland,  and  the  devastation  which  ensaed, 
commerce  and  agricnltnre  were  almost  suspended ;  the  peasants 
sought  refuge  in  the  towns,  the  nobles  carried  their  property  into 
neighbouring  countries ;  and  the  want  and  fiunine  which  followed 
produced  a  pestilence.   The  Prussians^  if  they  did  not,  like  the 
Austrians,  take  formal  possession  of  the  districts  they  had  in- 
vaded, acted  at  least  as  if  they  were  the  absolute  masters  of 
them,  and  even  conducted  themselves  more  arl)itrarily  than  the 
Russians.    Wood,  forage,  pro\'ision3  of  all  sorts,  were  C'jUected 
and  forwarded  into  Brandenburg,  which  were  paid  for  in  a  base 
and  depreciated  currency  worth  about  one-third  of  its  nominal 
value,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  o£f  as  recruits 
or  colonists.^ 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  seems  idle  to  inquire  to  whom  the 
g^ilt  attaches  of  first  proposing  a  partition  of  Poland.  The  idea 
probably  originated  with  the  Empress  Catharine,  whose  two 
great  objects  of  ambition  were,  the  subjection  of  Poland  and 
the  annihilation  of  Turkey.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  I.  Poland 
had  been  virtually  dependent  on  the  will  of  Russia,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  career  Catharine  was  content  with  a  vassal 
King  of  Poland ;  but  in  process  of  time  she  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  making  it  a  Kussian  province.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  ex- 
plained to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  Vienna,  in  1814,  that  the 

RoMiaaiid  Tiirlcojr(B.  viii.),tluit  Aiutrm  roneoutly  denies  this.    Fmm  a  certain 

was  then  aciiuaintf<«  with  the  views  of  number  of  ncres  Fredcrck  reqiiircfl  a 

Ku<.«»ia  and  Fnissiii  rt^ixHting  Poland,  young  woman,  a  cow,  a  bed,  and  tlire« 

and  in  general  agreed  with  them.    See  ducats  in   money.    £sMn*a  Dnpatek, 

S( blosser,  C^A.  du  l9Un  Jdin-b.  B.  iii.  March  I8th,  1771,  ap.  Hermnnn.  H.  v. 

b.  212.  8.  497.  Frum  these  and  uther  oppressions 

'  Hermaan,  ifdi,  p.  494.  the  Poles  detested  the  Frassnni  enm 

>  "  Si<^illnm  administrstkmis  temmm  more  eordislly  than  they  hatsd  the  Bus- 

racnperaurum.'^  sians. 
•  Von  Kauiuer,  Polens  Unterganyy  er» 

IV.  P 
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destructiou  of  Poland  was  undertaken  to  biing  Russia  into  more 
immediate  connection  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  to  obtain  a  lever 
wherewith  to  move  Germany  and  other  States.'  The  aims  of 
Russia  seem  first  to  hare  been  directed  to  obtain  exclusive  pos- 
sesdon;  but  for  this  she  was  not  strong  enough;  Austria  and 
Prussia  stepped  in,  and  Austria  was  the  first  Power  which  actually 
occupied  some  of  the  Polish  dominions.  Russia,  hampered  with 
the  Turkish  war,  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  her  two 
rivals.  Tlie  proposal  for  a  partition  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  as  follows: — Prussia  and  Austria  liad  offered  their  media- 
tion between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  the  Porte  had  at  first 
rejected.  But  after  the  misfortunes  in  the  North,  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Chesmeh.  it  became  more  pliable.  When  Frederick,  the  , 
Emperor,  and  Kaunitz  were  at  Keustadt,  in  September,  1770,  a 
note  arrived  from  the  Porte  expressing  its  desire  for  peace,  and 
begging  the  mediation  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Fre- 
derick undertook  to  acquaint  the  Czarina  witii  this  wish.  His 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  after  a  visit  to  his  sister  at  Stockholm, 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  in  October,  with  instructions  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Catharine,  both  on  the  Polish  and 
Turkish  questions.  A  scheme  for  a  partition  of  Poland  was  first 
formally  broached  during  this  visit.  Whether  it  came  from  Prince 
Henry  or  Catharine  is  unimportant."  Before  the  Prince  quitted 
St.  Petersburg,  towards  the  end  of  January,  1771,  the  Czarina  told 
him  that  she  was  prepared  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  bi« 
brother  on  the  subject.  She  had  overruled  the  objections  of  Ih  t 
minister  Panin,  who  opposed  the  partition,  not  because  it  violated 
international  rights,  but  because  he  wished  not  that  others  should 
share  with  Russia  what  he  thought  she  might  obtain  alone. 

'  Von  Sybfl,  Rivolutionsztit,  vol.  ii. 
p.  347  (Eng.  Trmnsl.). 

'  The  majority  of  writt-rs  incline  to 
believe  that  i'retierick  was  the  tirst  pro- 
poser of  the  scheme.  He  himself,  indeed, 
•Ifiiics  it,  but  proltability  swms  to  Hp  so 
much  the  other  way  that  one  almost  feels 
imiiued  to  believe,  with  a  French  his* 
torian,  that  the  denial  w  as  made  "  poor 
tromper  la  po?t<rite"  (Martin,  t.  xvi. 
p.  2yy,  note).  As  early  1733,  when 
FftKleriek  was  still  Crown  Prince,  he 
recommended  his  father  to  Iha  iu!»»  Polish 
Prussia,  and  thus  unite  the  Kingdom  of 
Fhissia  with  Brandenburg  {ibid.  p.  258) ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Turkisli  war  broke  out, 
he  insinuated  to  Catharine  that  in  order 
to  deter  Austria  from  opposinK  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Rtttsian  armt  in  '!nurkey»  an 


understanding  shonld  L>e  come  to  respect* 
ing  the  division  of  some  of  the  Pultab 
provinres  bet  ween  Austria,  Russia,  aod 
Prussia  {^(Euvres^  t.  vi.  p.  27,  Berlin, 
ed.  1846).  Nor  is  it  likelv-  that  the  pro- 
posal of  H  p.\rtitioii  should  hiivc  first  ^■oriw 
trom  the  Coivt  of  bt.  Petersburg,  which 
was  desirous^  obtaining  the  whcie  of 
Poland.  On^Tl||»  subjett,  M>e  Coxe, 
HoxtAf  of  AusiruiT^^  Ruihiueref  HiU.  it 
I'Anarchif  de  Poloyi\ 

On  the  other  side \f  the  question  sM 
rX>hm,  Ihiikwurdii/J^, B.  i.lteilas^  A., 
and  an  elaborate  note  ^  Koch  et  S-huili 
MUe.det  TVaifis^  t.  xiv.  p>24  s<iq.,  with  the 
authorities  there  cited.  whole  affair 
is  a  labyrinth  of  dirtv  inTPK"*^? which 
each  party  was  endeavouV^  '♦^ 
vent  the  other.  1 
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Frederick  wa«,  or  pretended  to  be,  astonislied  at  the  overture ; 
but  finding  that  Catharine  was  in  earnest,  he  undertook  to  obtain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Austria.   Kaunitz  at  first  alleged 
that  he  feared  to  propose  the  scheme  to  hia  mistress,  ^laria 
Theresa^  who  either  felt  or  aftected  aversion  to  the  project ;  he 
also  appreliended  that  it  might  induce  Louis  XV.  to  break  the 
alliance  with  Austria,  which  he  regarded  as  the  chef-d^oBuvte  of 
his  policy.  But  after  a  little  display  of  that  diplomacy  for  which 
he  was  so  fiunoos,  he  came  to  a  complete  agreement  with  the 
'  Conrt  of  St.  Peterabnrg«  and  succeeded  in  procuring  Maria 
Theresa's  consent  to  the  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
^void  an  effusion  of  blood.     Kaunitz  now  displayed  the  greatest. 
2eal  and  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  of  Catharine,  and  even 
offered  to  back  an  ultimatum  which  she  had  jn-opo^cJ  to  the 
Sultan.    Yet  at  this  very  time  lie  concluded  with  the  Porte  a 
secret  treaty  against  Eussia  (July  0th,  1771);'  not,  however,  with 
any  real  purpo.se  of  aiding  either  the  Porte  or  the  Polish  Re- 
public; but  that  he  might  be  able,  according  to  circumstanceSj 
to  thwart  the  plans  of  Russia,  and  render  more  secure  the  parti- 
cipation of  Austria  in  the  spoils  of  Poland.  He  even  assured 
Prince  Gtalitzin  that  he  was  prepared  to  assist  the  policy  of 
Bussia  and  Prussia  in  Poland.  And  though  ho  pretended  that 
he  would  not  hear  of  a  partition,  yet,  by  refusing  to  abandon 
Austria's  pretension.s  to  the  County  of  Zip.s,  he  virtually  cLal- 
lengcd    those  two   Powers   to  make   proposals   for  such  a 
measure.^ 

However  secret  was  this  treaty,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Catharine,  and  its  effect  was,  though  from  motives  of  policy  she 
dissembled  her  acquaintance  with  it,  to  hasten  the  settlement  of 
Poland.  An  attempt  of  the  Confederate  Poles,  in  November, 
1771,  to  carry  off  King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  operated  in  the 
same  direction.  Catharine  drew  from  this  event  a  fresh  pretext 
for  hostility  against  the  Bepublio,  and  the  Eang  of  Poland  was 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Bussia. 
The  chief  difficulties  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Courts  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  regarded  the  towns  of  Thorn  and 
L)antzic,  and  Catharine's  demand  that  Frederick  should  assist  her 
with  all  his  forces  in  case  she  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Austria.  To  this  Frederick  at  last  consented,  on  the  condition 
Ihat,  in  her  peace  with  the  Porte,  Bussia  should  relinquish  her 

'  Wenck,  t.  iii.  p.  820, 

'  QaUttin'0  hdUt  to  Ponin,  iii  Gorts,  Mimoiru  et  Aetet  Autkmtigue$,  p.  79. 
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conquests  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacliia,  and  thus  obyiate  all  cause* 

of  quarrel  with  Austria,  In  return  for  this  concession  Fredericlc 
desisted  from  claiming  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  certain  that,  when 
once  master  of  the  moutli  of  the  Vistula,  he  should  sooner  or  later 
obtain  those  important  places.  The  Convention  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  February  17th,  1772,  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  is 
known  only  by  what  Frederick  tells  os  of  it.^  The  limits  of  the 
partition  were  determined,  the  period  for  taking  possession  fixed  for 
J une,  and  the  Empress-Queen  was  to  be  invited  to  partake  the  spoil. 
Russia  and  Ptussia  reciprocally  guaranteed  their  possessions^  and 
agreed  to  assist  each  other  against  Austria  in  case  of  need. 

The  Court  of  Vienna^  stimulated  by  the  restless  ambition  of 
Joseph  II.,  made  the  most  extravagant  demands.  Maria  Theresa 
afterwards  told  Baron  Breteuil,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
tliat  she  had  done  so  in  order  to  break  off  the  whole  matter,  but 
to  her  surprise  her  claims  were  granted  by  Frederick  and  Catha- 
rine.^ The  sincerity  of  this  declaration  is  somewhat  suspicious  ; 
at  all  events,  these  exaggerated  demands  were  long  obstinately- 
insisted  on ;  but  this  was  probably  owing  to  Joseph  II.  and 
Kannitz^  who  appeared  to  have  overruled  the  more  moderate 
counsels  of  the  ilmpress- Queen.  An  armistice  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Turkey,  May  30th^  1772^  and  early  in 
August  a  Congress  was  opened  at  Fokchany  to  treat  for  a  peace, 
so  that  the  three  Powers  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  de- 
signs on  Poland.  The  Confederates  of  Bar  had  hitherto  been, 
able  to  make  some  resistance,  as  the  Russian  troops  in  Poland, 
under  the  command  of  Suvaroff,  did  not  exceed  10,000  or  12,000 
men;  but  after  the  armistice  they  were  increased  to  80,000. 
Pulawski,  the  principal  leader  of  the  Confederation,  when  he 
heard  of  the  union  of  the  three  Powers,  retired  from  a  hopeless 
contest,  and  exhorted  his  followers  to  reserve  themselves  for 
better  times.  After  some  furthernegotiations  between  the  three 
Sovereigns^  a  triple  treaty,  assigning  to  each  his  respective  share 
of  Poland,  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  5th,  1772  ; 
namely^  between  Austria  and  Russia^  Russia  and  Pkussia^  and 
Austria  and  Plrussia.  Of  these  the  first  two  only  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  of  the  same  tenour.' 


t  Tii.  it ;  hat  when  I  Am  dead,  tbe  oonseqamiccs 

p.  125  s<|.  will  apjKjar  of  this  violation  of  all  that 

'  A  summary  of  them  will  be  found  in  liaa  b^Q  hitherto  held  just  and  Mcnni.^' 

Koch  and  8cbdll,  Hut.  de»  T)vUi»de  Pair,  Maibth,  Geseh,  OutniekB,  B.  v.  &  109. 

xiv.  p.  42  s<|({.    Maria  There.^  gave  Lodomeria,  assigned  to  Amiria,  is  Wladi« 

her  consent  in  these  words :  '^Placd,  be-  mir,  in  Volh^uia. 


aiuse  so  many  great  and  learned  men  w>U 
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Rnssia  obtained  by  this  act  Polish  Livonia,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Palatinates  of  Witepsk  and  Polozk,  all  the  Palatinate  of 
Mstislavl,  and  the  two  extremities  of  that  of  Minsk.  These  dis- 
tricts afterwards  formed  the  governments  of  Polozk  and  Mohilev. 
They  comprised  an  area  of  2,500  geographical  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  souls. 

To  Austria  were  assigned  the  thirteen  towns  of  the  County  of 
Zip8>  which  King  Sigismnnd  of  Hungary  had  hypothecated  to 
Poland  in  1412 ;  about  half  the  Palatinate  of  CraooTia^  a  part  of 
that  of  Sandomierz,  the  Palatinate  of  Red  Russia,  the  greater  part 
-of  that  of  Pelz,  I'rucutia,  and  a  rery  small  portion  of  Podulia. 
The  towns  of  the  County  of  Zips  were  again  incorporated  with 
Hungary  ;  tlie  other  districts  were  erected  into  a  separate  State, 
with  the  title  of  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.  They  were 
estimated  at  1,300  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  two 
.and  a  half  millions. 

Prussia  obtained  all  Pomerelia  except  Dantzicand  its  territory, 
together  with  Great  Poland  beyond  the  Netze,  extending  from 
the  New  March  to  Fordon  and  Schulitz  on  the  Vistula.  Also 
the  rest  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  Palatinate  of  Marienburg,  Elbing, 
the  Bishopric  of  Warmia,  and  the  Palatinate  of  Culm,  except 
Thorn,  which,  like  Dantzic,  was  to  remain  to  the  Republic  of 
Poland.  Th(>3e  provinces  embraced  7UU  stpiare  miles,  and  had 
a  population  of  about  800,000  souls.  Although  the  Prussian 
share  was  smaller  than  the  otheri^,  yet  it  was  very  valuable  to 
Frederick,  because  it  joined  his  Prussian  Kingdom  to  the  main 
body  of  the  monarchy.  The  population,  too,  was  richer  and 
more  commercial.  The  districts  thus  confiscated  formed  about  a 
third  part  of  Poland. 

In  September,  the  three  Powers  published  Declarations  pro- 
claiming and  justifying  the  steps  which  they  had  taken.  The 
most  odious  of  these  Declarations  was  the  Prussian.  Frederick  11. 
went  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  to  find  a  colour  for  part  of 
Lis  usurpations,  and  claimed  the  remainder  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  rights  so  long  withheld  from  his  house.    Maria  Theresa, 
more  jtrudently  and  more  honestly,  ]);is3i"d  liL'"litl\'  over  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  and  pleaded  her  engag^  inents  Avitli  her  allies. 
Catharine  11.  chief! v  insisted  on  the  distracted  state  of  Poland, 
the  necessity  of  restoring  peace,  and  of  establishing  a  natural 
and  more  secure  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two 
.States.^  Simultaneously  with  these  Declajtetions,  the  combined 

'  Hie  DedaratioiM  are  in  Marteiu,  ReeueU,  t  L  p.  461  iqq. 
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Powers  proct't'dcd  to  occupy  the  districts  respectively  allotted  to 
them.  In  tliis  they  l\)imd  Imt  little  difficulty.  The  Coufedemtes 
had  been  driven  from  their  last  strongholds  in  the  spring ;  and 
the  generals  of  the  allies  had  declared  that  thejr  should  treat- 
those  who  combined  together^  under  whatever  pretence^  as  ban- 
dits and  mnrderers.^ 

The  memoirs  of  the  three  Conrts  were  answered  hj  the  Polish 
Government  in  a  connter*declaration,  full  of  truth  and  force,  in 
which  they  recalled  the  treaties  which  had  guaranteed  to  the 
Bepublic  the  integrity  of  its  possessions ;  and  thej  justly  ob- 
served that  if  titles  drawn  from  remote  antiquity,  when  revo- 
lutions were  so  common  and  so  transient,  were  to  be  enforced 
against  Poland,  provinces  possessed  by  tlioat?  very  }\)wers  which 
now  urged  such  titles  against  her,  might  also  be  reunited  to  that 
Kingdom  ;  but  the  admission  of  tlieiii,  they  remarked,  would 
shake  the  foundations  of  all  the  thrones  in  the  world.* 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Poland,  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
.  was  compelled  by  the  allied  Courts  to  convoke  a  Diet  in  order  to 
confirm  their  usurpations  by  a  Ti'eaty  of  Cession,  and  to  establish 
regulations  for  the  pacification  and  future  government  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  each  Power  caused  10,000  men  to 
enter  tiie  provinces  which  they  had  agreed  to  leave  to  Poland 
and  the  three  commanders  of  them  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Warsaw  and  to  act  in  concert,  and  with  severity,  towards  those 
nobles  who  should  cabal  a<niiDst  the  novelties  introduced.^  The 
Diet,  which  was  opened  April  19th,  1773,  was  very  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  111  Nuncios.  Those  nobles  whose  possessions  lay 
in  the  confiscated  provinces  were  excluded  from  it.  Nearly  all 
the  members  accepted  bribes.  A  sum  of  200  or  300  ducats  was 
the  price  of  silence;  they  who  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  allies  received  more.  The  national  character  had,  indded, 
sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation.  The  ruin  of  Poland  was 
consummated  by  its  own  children  amidst  every  kind  of  luxury, 
frivolity,  and  profligacy ;  * — balls,  dinners,  assemblies,  and  gaming 
tables.  To  avoid  the  Veto,  the  Diet  was  converted  into  a  Con- 
federation, which  the  King  was  forced  to  recognise  by  the  threat< 
that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  would  otherwise  each  send 
60,000  men  into  Poland.  After  long  and  turbulent  debates, 
treaties  were  signed  with  the  three  Powers,  September  18th, 

'  Perrand,  t.  iL  liv.  v.  >  Martens,  Recueti,  1. 1  p.  470. 

»  (Euvres  de  Frid.  II,  U  vi.  p.  58  (ed.  1847). 
*  EiMa'k  Beriekt,  up,  H«nnaan,  B.  t.  8. 541 . 
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1773.  The  whole  business,  however,  was  not  coucluiitd  till 
March,  1775,  by  the  execution  on  the  ])art  of  the  Polish  King 
and  Republic  of  seven  separate  acts  or  treaties,  namely,  three 
with  Russia,  two  with  Austria,  and  two  with  Prussia.^  These 
acts  included  the  cession  of  the  confiscated  provinces,  A  new 
Constitution  was  established  for  Poland,  which  Russia  guaranteed. 
The  Crown  was  to  be  perpetually  elective^  and  none  bat  a  Piast 
noble  haying  possessions  in  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  eligible. 
The  son  or  grandson  of  a  deceased  King  could  not  be  elected  till 
after  an  interval  of  two  reigns.  The  Government  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  King  and  two  estates,  the  Senate,  and  the  Equestrian 
Order.  A  permanent  P^xeeutive  Council  was  to  be  established, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  two  estates, 
without,  however,  either  legislative  or  judicial  power.  Thus 
the  seal  was  put  to  the  \ncious  ConNtitution  of  Poland  ;  the  King 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  puppet,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  first  partition  of  Poland  is  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
(he  eighteenth  century,  before  the  French  Revolution.  Breaches 
of  national  rights  as  gross  as  this  have  nndonbtedly  been  perpe- 
trated both  before  and  since ;  but  what  rendered  it  particularly 
odious,  and  most  revolted  public  opinion  in  Europe,  was  the 
circnmstance  that  three  great  and  powerful  Sovereigns  should 
combine  together  to  commit  such  an  act  of  spoliation.  The 
Cabinets  of  Europe,  however,  were  either  silent  or  conlined 
themselves  to  feeble  remonstrances.  The  political  effects  of  the 
partition  were  not,  indeed,  so  important  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
supposed.  Poland  itself  was  of  but  little  weight  in  the  political 
balance  of  Europe,  and  the  three  great  Powers  which  divided  the 
spoils,  by  receiving  pretty  equal  shares,  remained  much  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  one  another  as  they  had  occupied 
before.  Great  Britain,  engaged  in  paying  court  to  Catharine  II., 
in  order  to  separate  her  from  the  Prussian  alliance,  took  no  steps 
to  prevent  the  partition,  and  contented  itself,  in  the  interests  of 
its  commerce,  with  inciting  Catharine  not  to  let  Dantzic  and  Thorn 
fiill  into  FrederieVs  hands.  With  regard  to  France,  the  Duo 
d'Aig-uillon,  who  had  succeeded  Choiseul  in  the  Ministry,  either 
through  his  own  fault  or  that  of  the  Cardinal  de  Kohan,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  partition  till  informed  of  it  at  Paris  by  the  Imperial 

'  Mftrlens,  RKUtU,  t  iv.  pb  142  sqq. 
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Ambassador.^  To  amend  the  fault  of  his  improvidence,  he  tried 
to  persuade  Louis  XV.  to  attack  the  Austrian  Netherlands  :  but 
this  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  finances.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
England  to  send  a  French  and  English  fleet  into  the  Baltic^  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  dismemberment,  bat  the  pro- 
posal was  coldly  recaiyed.* 

We  now  resume  the  history  of  the  Rossian  and  Turkish  war, 
interrupted  in  order  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  aflhirs  of  Poland. 
The  Porte,  as  we  have  said,  had  in  1770  accepted  the  mediation 
of  Austria  and  Prussia.  But  Russia  rejected  the  interference  of 
any  Power,  and  put  her  terms  so  high,  by  insisting  on  orrupying 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  which, 
of  course,  meant  permanently,  that  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to 
them.  Kaunitz,  therefore,  entered  into  the  treaty  with  the  Porte 
of  July  6th,  1771,  already  mentioned,  by  which  Austria  was  to 
receive  20,000  purses  (10,000,000  piastres,  or  11,250,000  gulden) ,  | 
on  the  score  of  her  warlike  preparations,  and  was  also  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  AVaUaohia ;  while  she  engaged  to  assist  the  Porte  in 
recoyering  all  the  conquests  of  the  Russians,  and  to  compel  them 
to  eracuate  Poland.  Eaunitz's  secret  object  in  this  treaty  we 
have  already  seen.  Russia  showed  herself  so  compliant,  that  the 
Austrian  Minister  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
although  ho  received  a  good  part  of  tlie  sul>sidy. 

The  campaign  of  1771  was  uniniportant  on  tlio  Danube;  but 
the  Russians,  under  Dolgorouki,  subdued  the  Crimea,  as  well  as 
Arabat,  Yenikale,  Kertsoh,  Katia,  and  Taman.  The  Tartars 
now  submitted  to  Russia,  on  condition  of  retaining  their  ancient 
customs,  and  Catharine  appointed  a  new  Khan.  We  have  abready 
mentioned  the  truoe  of  1772,  and  the  Congress  of  Fokchanj; 
which,  howeyer,  like  a  subsequent  one  at  Bucharest,  proved 
fruitless.  The  war,  when  renewed  in  1773,  went  in  &your  of  the 
Turks.  The  Russians  were  compelled  to  recross  the  Danube  and 
remain  on  the  defensive. 

Sultan  Mustapha  died  towards  the  end  of  this  year  (Decem- 
ber 24th) .  His  death  had  little  influence  on  the  course  of  events. 
His  weak  brother  and  successor,  Abdul  Hamed,  then  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  war  party.  The  ensuing 
campaign  was  opened  with  great  pomp  by  the  Turks  in  April, 
1774,  but  they  were  soon  so  thoroughly  beaten  as  to  be  glad  of  a 

*  S^^,  Politique  de  torn  k$  Cabinctt,        '  Flossan,  Diplomatic  Franf.,  t.  rii, 
t.  i.  p.  18^.  p.  87 ;  Coxe,  House  qf  AuUriOj  roL 
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peace  on  almost  any  terms.  Never  was  a  celebrated  treaty  con- 
cluded in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  dictated  in  four  hours 
by  Count  liomanzoflf,  in  hi&  camp  at  Kutchuk  Kainardji  (July 
16th) 9  where  the  Turks  were  almost  entirely  snrrounded.  By 
this  peace  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea^  Kuban^  &c.,  were  declared 
independent  of  either  empire^  and  were  to  eiijoy  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  Ehan  from  the  fiftmilj  of  Zingis ;  only  they  were  to  re- 
cognise the  Sultan  as  Caliph  and  head  of  their  religion.  RoBsia 
restored  to  the  Tartars  her  conquests  in  the  Crimea^  &c.,  retain- 
ing only  Kertsch  and  Yenikale.  She  also  restored  to  the  Porte 
Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  &c.,  and  the  islands  in  tlie  Archi- 
pelago ;  retaining  Kinljuru  and  its  territory,  Azof,  the  two  Kabar- 
das,  but  evacuating  Georgia  and  Mingrelia.  The  Turks,  liow- 
ever,  abandoned  the  tribute  of  young  men  and  women,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  exact  from  these  countries ;  and 
they  agreed  to  pay  four  million  roubles  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 
Poland,  which  had  caused  the  breach  between  the  two  Empires, 
was  not  even  named  in  the  treaty.^  A  year  after  this  peace,  the 
Porte  ceded  to  Austria  the  Bukovina,  or  Red  Forest,  a  district 
formerly  belonging  to  Transylvania,  which  connected  that  country 
with  the  newly-acquired  Kingdom  of  Galicia. 

During  the  course  of  this  war  (1773) ,  Catharine  11.  was  alarmed 
by  the  rebellion  of  a  Cossack  deserter  named  Pugatscheff,  who 
personated  the  character  of  Peter  III.,  to  which  Prince  he  bore 
some  res*'niljlance.  Many  thousand  discontented  Cossacks  flocked 
to  his  staiidard,  and  at  one  time  it  was  apprehended  that  Moscow 
itself  would  rise  in  his  favour.  TUit  the  peace  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  captured  and  put  to  death.* 


•  The  treaty  ti-ill  be  found  in  Wilkin- 
son's ^tro?'/(r  cf' M'''-n."-i,;  (tt^Wellackia. 

'  P«'t<T  III,  liml  also  ln'tMl  |H'rs<MintP(l 
in  Dalniatiu  hy  a  Mitntoncgnn  adven- 


turer named  Stefauo.  An  insurrection 
which  he  excited  in  1767  wm  quelled  in 
the  following  year. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

• 

THE  Emperor  was  eelebratiDtr  at  Innsbruck  tbe  iiiarriagi'  of 
hia  secouti  son,  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with 
Maria  Loaisa,  Infanta  of  Spain,  when,  on  entering  his  son's  apart- 
ment, on  the  evening  of  August  18th,  17G5,  ho  sank  into  hisarms 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy^and  immediately  expired.  By  this  event,  his 
eldest  son  Joseph,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Bomans,  and 
crowned  at  Frankfort^  in  the  spring  of  1 764,  became  Emperor,  with 
the  title  of  Joseph  II.  Francis  I.  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  good-hnmonred,  polite  gentle- 
man, and  had  enriched  himself  by  entering  into  various  commer- 
cial and  banking  speculations.  He  had  so  littU'  ambition,  that  he 
was  better  pleased  to  appear  as  a  private  man  than  as  an  Emperor, 
and  although  co-Regent  with  his  wife,  took  little  or  no  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  proceeded  in  much  the  same  train  as  before. 
Maria  Theresa,  who  had  experienced  in  her  early  days  the  evils 
and  horrors  of  war,  was  inclined  to  pursue  a  peaceful  policy.  It 
was  her  aim  to  strengthen  the  connection  with  the  Bourbon 
Courta,  with  which  view  she  gave  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  Maria 
Antoinette,*  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  May  19th, 
1770.  Another  Archduchess  married  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  a  third  was  united  with  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

But  the  character  of  Joseph  II.  differed  from  his  mother's. 
Although  possessed  of  considerable  talents,  ho  was  tormented 
with  a  febrile  and  restless  ambition,  without  any  very  fixed  or  de- 
finite object.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  reversion  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  brother  Leopold ;  alleging,  that  although  he  shoold 
become  an  Emperor  on  his  father'sodeath,  he  should  not  possess  a 
foot  of  territory.  Maria  Theresa,  to  satisfy  this  craving,  had  pro- 
mised to  make  him  co-Begent  of  Austria  on  the  death  of  her  hns- 

'  Gf»eT>ip.  tVipn  a  youth  of  fiftron.  wns  yirosent  at  thfi  ceremony,  and  bas  left  a 
dracriptiun  of  it  in  his  WahrhtU  und  Utc/Uting,  Buck.  v. 
*  Born  Kovcnbw  Snd,  1755. 
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band  ;  but,  during  bis  motlier's  lifetime,  tbat  office  remained  little 
more  tban  nominal.  It  was  chiefly  through  Joseph's  ambition  and 
desire  of  aggrandizement  tbat  Austria  was  threatened  with  the 
War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession.  This  affair,  which  assumes  very 
small  dimensions  when  compared  with  the  wars  of  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  Successions,  need  not  occupy  any  great  share  of  our 
attention. 

r>y  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  De- 
cember 80ih,  1777,  the  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Wittels- 
bach  became  extinct,  and  with  it  the  Bavarian  Electorate,  which 
had  been  vested  only  in  that  family.  Charles  Theodore,  Elector 
Palatine,  as  representative  of  the  elder,  or  Rodolphine,  branch  of 
the  House  of  Wittelsbacli,  was  undoubtedlv  entitled  to  sueceed 
to  the  Bavarian  dominions,  >vith  the  exception  of  the  allodial 
possessions.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  two  branches,  Louis 
the  Severe,  Elector  Palatine  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  had  divided 
the  succession  to  those  possessions  between  his  two  sons,  Rodolph 
and  Louis,  in  1310;  and  the  latter,  after  obtaining  the  Imperial 
Crown  as  Louis  Y.,  had  confirmed  this  partition  by  a  treaty  with 
his  nephews,  sons  of  his  elder  brother,  Rodolph,  in  1329.  By  this 
treaty  the  two  contracting  parties  had  reserved  the  right  of  reci- 
procal succession  in  their  respective  dominions,  the  Rhenish  Elec> 
toral  Palatinate  and  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria.*  Several  claimants, 
however,  l)urrowing  in  the  inexhaustible  chaos  of  the  German 
archives,  ad\  anced  pretensions  to  various  parts  of  the  Bavarian 
dominions.  Maria  Theresa,  as  Queen  of  Bohemia,  claimed  the  fiefs 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  and,  as  Archduchess  of  Austria,  all  the  districts 
which  had  belonged  to  the  line  of  Straubingen.  But  of  this  line 
she  was  not  the  true  representative,  but  rather  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  as  descended  from  the  eldest  sister.  Nor  were  her  pre- 
tensions as  Queen  of  Bohemia  better  founded.^  Joseph  II.  also 
claimed  several  portions  of  Bavaria  as  Imperial  fiefe.  But  his  pre- 
tensions were  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Golden  Bull,  as 
well  as  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  and  the  public  law  of  Germany, 
which  recognizes  as  valid  such  family  compacts  as  those  made  by 
the  House  of  Wittelsbach,  even  though  detrimental  to  the  rights 
of  the  Empire.^  Other  minor  claimants  were  the  Electrcss  Dow- 
ager of  Saxony,  who,  as  sister  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  claimed  the 
allodial  succession;  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 
who  claimed  the  Landgraviate  of  Leuchtenberg  by  virtue  of  an 

*  FAie],  t.  i.  pp.  472,  41)4,  *  Sne  Garden,  Hitt,  dea  TVotfA,  t,  iv.  p.  246. 

*  iWtf .  p.  246. 
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expectative  granted  bj  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  to  one  of  His 

ancestors. 

Charles  Theodore,  having  no  heirs,  agreed  to  the  clain^s  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  which  coinpriscil  lialf  Bavaria,  in  the  liope  of 
thereby  procuring  protection  and  provision  for  his  numerous 
illegitimate  children ;  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  had  indulged  the 
hope  that  the  King  of  Prussia^  now  bent  down  hy  age  and  infir- 
mities, would  not  endanger  the  glories  of  his  joath  by  forcibly 
opposing  arrangement.  The  Convention,  however,  appeared  to 
Frederick  not  only  to  menace  the  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire,  but^  by  gi\4ng  to  Austria  so  large  an  accession  of  territory, 
even  to  imperil  the  safety  of  his  own  Kingdom.  Such  being  his 
views,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  ncj^hew 
of  Charles  Theodore,  and  next  heir  to  the  Bavarian  Duchy,  whose 
inheritance  had  been  thus  mutilated  without  his  consent;  and  he 
undertook  to  defend  the  Duke's  rights  against  the  House  of 
Austria.  Joseph  11.  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
war  became  ine\Ttable,  and,  in  1778,  large  armies  were  brought 
into  the  field  by  both  sides,  which,  however,  did  nothing  but 
observe  each  other.  Austria  claimed  the  aid  of  Fr  nK^e  bv  \'irtue 
of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  Louis  XYI.,  who  then 
occupied  the  throne  of  France,  pressed  by  his  Austrian  consort, 
Maria  Antoinette,  remained  for  some  time  undecided.  But  France, 
then  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  revolted 
North  American  colonies,*  wished  jiot  to  be  hampered  with  a 
European  war,  and  Louis  at  length  declared  his  intention  to 
remain  neutral.  Yet,  to  appease  his  brother-in-law,  the  Kinjieror, 
who  reproached  him  with  his  desertion,  Louis  wa^j  weak  enough 
secretly  to  furnish  the  fifteen  million  livres  stipulated  by  the 
treaty.*  Maria  Theresa  endea\'oured  to  avert  an  efiubion  of  l>lo(»tl. 
Without  consulting  her  son,  or  her  minister.  Prince  Kaunitz,  she 
despatched  Baron  Thugut  to  Frederick  with  an  autograph  letter 
containing  fresh  offers  of  peace,  and  painted  to  him  her  despair 
at  the  prospect  of  their  tearing  out  each  other's  grey  hairs  But 
the'  negotiations  were  again  broken  off  by  the  anger  and  im- 
patience of  Joseph.  The  Emperor  threatened,  when  he  heard  of 
them,  to  establish  his  residence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  some  other 
Imperial  town,  and  never  again  to  return  to  Vienna. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  almost  as  barren  of  events  as  that  of 

'  S«e  next  chapter.  Maria  Theresa's  letter  toMercy,31st  Jaljf 

*  Sonlavie,  M£m.  du  Regne  de  LouU  1778  (D'Ameth,  Correspondinet  Stcritt, 

XVI.  t.  V.  p.  5S.  ^.  iiU  229). 
'  Coxe,  liouu  of  AustriOt  cb.  cxxix. 
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the  preceding  year.    The  only  notable  erent  of  the  war  was  the 

surprise  and  capture  of  a  Prussian  corps  of  1,200  men  at  Habcl- 
schwerdt  by  the  Austnan  general,  Wurinser,  January  I8ih. 
Under  the  mediation  of  France  and  Russia,  negotiations  for  a  ])eaco 
were  opened  at  Teschen,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  March  14th,  and  a 
treaty  was  signed.  May  loth,  the  anniversary  of  Maria  Theresa^s 
birth.  The  principal  points  were  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  withdrew 
its  opposition  to  the  reunion  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth  with  the 
Eleotorate  of  Brandenburg  on  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  line^ 
by  abandoning,  on  that  event,  the  feudal  claim  of  the  Crown  of 
Bohemia  to  those  margpraviates.  Charles  Theodore  ceded  to  Austria 
what  is  called  the  quarter  of  the  Inn,  or  the  district  extending  from 
Passau  along  the  Inn  and  Salza  toWildshut;  comprising  about  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  Bavaria.  The  claims  of  Saxony  were  satisfied  with 
six  million  florins.'  Thus  was  established  a  new  House  of  Bavaria, 
more  powerful  than  the  former  one,  since  it  reunited  Bavaria  with 
the  Palatinate.  Russia  guaranteed  the  Peace  of  Teschen  ;  and  as 
this  treaty  renewed  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  it  atforded  that 
Power  a  pretext  to  meddle  in  the  atlairs  of  Germany.  We  will 
here  anticipate  the  sequel  of  this  affair.  An  attempt  of  Joseph  II. 
in  1784  to  appropriate  Bavaria  by  exchanging  for  it  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  together  with  some  acts  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  deemed  contrary  to  the  German  Constitution,  occasioned 
the  FuBSTSN  Bund,  or  League  of  the  German  Princes,  formed  in 
1785,  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  uphold  the 
Peace  of  Teschen."  With  regard  to  Europe  the  most  significant 
part  of  this  league  was  the  reconciliation  of  Prussia  with  Eng- 
land, through  George  III.  as  Elector  of  llano ver,  a  change 
soon  to  bear  its  fruits :  with  regard  to  Germany,  it  marks  the 
beLnnniuii:  of  ihmlism,  or  Austrian  and  Prussian  rivalrv. 

Maria  Theresa  did  not  long  survive  the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
Succession.  She  expired  Kovember  29th,  1780^  in  the  sixtj-fourth 
year  of  her  age,  after  reigning  forty  years.  Exemplary  in  her 
private  life,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  her  people, 
there  are  few  serious  blemishes  in  the  life  of  this  excellent 
Sovereign,  except,  perhaps,  her  intolerance.   At  the  commence- 

'  Hertzborg,  RteueU^  t.  iL  p.  267 ;  The  memtmrs  tif  the  Lfacrno  were  Fr»^«le- 

Mart«iu»,  I.  ii.  p.  i.  rick,  as  Elector  uf  Brundcuburg,  the  Elec- 

*  Dnlim^  Dmwurdigkeiten  mtiner  ZeU,  ton  of  Hanover^  Sftxony,  and  Ments,  the 

Bant]  iii.  Kap.  xvi.;  J.  von  Miilli  r.  l>ar-  Dukes  of   Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Gotha, 

steilung  <U$  JfurtUnbruHdaf  in  the  dth  vol  Deux-Ponts,  Mecklenburg,  the  Land- 

of  his  Works;  Ranke,  Die  BetOtehen  ersve  of  Hene,  the  Bmof  of  Oena- 

Machtr  und  dtr  FurtUnbund ;  Hertzber^,  bur^,  the  Frinoe  of  Aiih»lt»  the  Ifai^grave 

Jt§cued,uu.p.i9^i  MurteiM,t,u.p.&5a.  of£kulen. 
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ment  of  her  reigii>  she  formed  the  design  of  banishing  the  Jews 
from  her  dominions;  from  which  she  was  dissuaded  hj  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  the  Kings  of  England  and  Poland,  and  the  Pope.^  She 

even  lent  herself  in  some  degree  to  oppress  the  Protestants.  Yet 
she  was  far  from  being  the  slave  of  the  Pope.  Haviug  resumed 
with  his  consent  the  title  of  "Apostolical,"  conferred  by  Syl- 
vester II.  on  St.  Stej)lien,  first  King  of  Hungary,  slie  exercised 
under  that  almost  forgotten  appellation  an  extensive  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction  in  the  Hungarian  Church.  Of  her  abolition  of 
the  Jesuits  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter^  when  we  shall  have 
to  relate  the  fall  of  that  Society. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  ihe  Austrian  dominions.  He  possessed^  as  we  have  said^ 
no  despicable  talents;  bnt  he  had  been  badly  edncated,  had  little 
taste  for  literature  or  art,  though^  like  his  model,  Frederick  II., 
he  had  imbibed  some  of  the  French  liberalism  of  the  period,  and 
as  he  was  naturally  impetuous,  his  ill-regulated  ambition  plunged 
him  into  misfortunes.  First, as  wc  have  seen,  he  coveted  Bavaria; 
then  he  turned  his  views  towards  Turkev;  next  he  embroiled  him- 
self  with  Holland ;  and,  finally  with  the  Netherlands  and  his  own 
hereditary  States. 

Joseph's  meddling  activity  was  first  displayed,  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  Frederick  11.,  in  domestic  reforms,  especially  in  the  Church. 
By  a  decree  of  October  30th,  1781,  such  monastic  orders  were 
first  dissolved  as  were  of  no  practical  use  in  the  State,  by  keeping  . 
school,  tending  the  sick,  preaching,  confessing,  and  the  like;  as 
the  Carthusians,  Camaldolenses,  Hermits,  and  in  general  all  female 
orders  which  did  not  employ  themselves  in  education,  nursing, 
&c.  Other  orders  were  then  attacked,  and  in  all  about  700  con- 
vents were  dissolved.  Frederick  maliciously  remarked  that  the 
richer  convents  were  suppressed  in  preference  to  the  poorer, 
though  the  public  good  required  a  contrary  proceeding.  Thus, 
about  ;)G,000  monks  and  nuns  were  secularized  and  pensioned.  It 
was  forbidden  to  send  money  to  Rome  or  to  receive  dispensations 
thence,  except  gratis  s  and  the  investiture  of  all  spiritual  prebends 
in  Lombardy  was  appropriated  by  the  Emperor.  An  edict  of 
toleration  was  published,  by  which  the  religious  privileges  of 
Protestants  and  non-united  Greek  Christians  were  considerably 
extended.   The  Papal  nuncios  were  told  that  they  would  be 

>  Raumer,   Bntriige   gur  X.    Gt9ch.  seXj^hewrltH  to  D  Alembort,  in  January, 

Th.  ii.  Abs.  *iO.  Freiier'u  k  II.  had  formed  1 781.   **  I  Inw  made  war  VL\yn\\  h<*r,  bat 

a  high  opiniun  of  Muria  Theresa:  '*She  1  have  never  been  her  enemy."-— (£ii«rM, 

^as  done  honour  to  th«  throne  and  to  her  t.  xi.  p.  292. 
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regarded  only  as  political  ambassadors  by  the  Anstrian  Ministers 
at  tbe  varioaB  Courts  where  they  resided.'  Prince  Eaanitz,  an 
esprit  fort  of  the  French  school^  was,  doubtless,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  author  of  this  policy,  which  was  adopted  by  Joseph  II.  partly 

because  he  did  uut  wish  to  appear  behind  the  other  enlightened 
princes  of  the  age,  and  partly  to  increase  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  his  States  by  attracting  to  them  Protestant  traders  and 
artizans. 

Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  XIV.  in  the  Papal 
Chair  in  1775,  was  so  alarmed  by  these  yigoroos  reforms  that  he 
resolved  on  visiting  Vienna,  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  by  his 
presence  the  dejected  Catholics,  as  well  as  of  overawing  the  Em- 
peror by  his  dignity  and  captivating  him  by  the  charm  of  his 
manner.  He  made  his  entry  into  Vienna  in  great  state  in  March, 
1782,  accompanied  by  Joseph  and  his  brother,  who  had  gone  out 
to  meet  him.  His  appearance  caused  great  excitement.  Vast 
crowds  thronged  to  the  Burg  to  obtain  a  sight,  and  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Father;  and  he  was  obliged  to  show  himself 
on  the  l)alcony  several  times  every  day.  He  celebrated  the  festival 
of  Easter  in  St.  Stephen's  Church  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  Emperor 
was  remarked ;  who  was  unwilling,  it  was  said,  to  gratify  the 
Pontiflrs  vanity  by  occuppng  a  lower  throne  than  that  erected  for 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Pius  succeeded  in  filling  the  people 
with  enthusiasm,  but  made  no  impression  on  the  Emperor,  and 
thus  derived  no  advantage  from  a  viait  by  which  he  seemed  to 
degrade  his  dignity  and  abdicate  his  in&llibility.  Joseph  over- 
idielmed  him  with  honour,  but  would  enter  into  no  negotiations; 
while  frt>m  Prince  Kaunitz,  whom  he  tried  to  conciliate,  he  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  rudeness  and  repulse.*  The  Emperor 
accompanied  the  Pope  on  his  return  as  far  as  Mariabrunn.  Hero 
they  prayed  together  in  the  convent  church,  and  seemed  to  piirt 
with  emotion;  but  on  the  very  snme  day  Imperial  commissaries 
appeared  in  the  convent,  and  pronounced  it  dissolved.  After  the 
Pope's  return  to  liome  an  angry  correspondence  ensued  between 
him  and  the  Emperor.  Joseph  returned  the  visit  of  Pius  by 
appearing*  unexpectedly  at  Rome  in  December,  1783,  under  the 
title  of  Count  Falkenstein.    He  was  now  meditating  a  complete 

•  Monzfl,  B.  vi.  Kap.  xL  the  excuse  th:it  his  head  could  not  bear 

•  Kiiunit/.  ii<»t  having  paid  him  a  visit,  the  cold,  and  dni<;tJ:»'d  the  Pojic  ivIkuU  by 
Pius  wan  humble  vnough  to  ask  to  see  hii  the  arm.  on  the  preteiu-e  ot  putting  him 
pftlaee  and  ito  enrioaittea.  The  Prince  re-  in  a  proper  Hght  to  see  the  picturea. 
c^ired  him  in  a  morning  dnm.  shix^k  the  Boun^infr,  Mem.  Hutorijttt  *ur  Pie  VL 
haad  held  out  to  him  to  kias  Uke  ttiat  of  ap.  MetiieL 

4UI  old  aeqnaiiituioe,  pot  on  hto  Itat  with 
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breach  with  the  Papal  See,  from  which,  however,  he  was  dissuaded 
by  the  Chevalier  Azara^  the  Spani:^h  Resident  at  Home.  He  made 
an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Pope  regarding  the  Lombard 
Chnrch ;  but  from  this  time  forward  he  treated  the  Holy  Father 
less  roughly.' 

Joseph's  measures  were  highly  unpopular  in  Hungary.  The 
idea  of  the  independent  nationality  of  the  Huuganans  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  and  lie  disappointed  their  hopes  tliat  he  would 
celebrate  his  coronation  and  hold  a  Diet  ainon*,^  tlicm.  The  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  an  object  venerated  by  tlie  ]\ra^'yars  during^ 
eight  centuries,  was  carried  to  Vienna,  and  deposited  in  the 
treasure-chamber;  Hungary  was  divided  into  ten  circles,  all 
public  business  was  transacted  in  the  German  tongue,*  and  the 
ancient  Hungarian  Constitution  was  annihilated.  Joseph  was  of 
opinion  that  all  his  subjects  should  speak  the  same  language,  and, 
as  his  German  possessions  were  the  most  important,  that  the 
German  tongue  should  have  the  preference.  The  nobles  protested, 
but  obeyed,  while  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  was  speedily 
quelled. 

The  Emperor  was  as  hasty  iu  his  foreign  policy  as  in  liis  domes- 
tic, and  hence  it  had  seldom  a  happy  issue.    He  succeeded,  how-  * 
ever,  in  overthro\NTng  the  Harrier  Treaty,  whicli  had  always  been 
disagreeable  to  the  House  of  Austria.   Joseph  made  a  journey  into 
the  Netherlands  and  Holland  iu  1781.   His  attention  was  chiefly 
attracted  in  this  tour  by  two  things — the  disastrous  effects  arising" 
from  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  blind  bigotry  of  the 
Brabanters,  which  kept  them  behind  other  nations;  and  he  resolved 
if  possible  to  remedy  these  evils.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
the  Dutch  had  withdrawn  their  garrisons  from  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  in  order  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact  with  the 
French  or  English,  but  sent  them  back  after  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded,   ^faria  Theresa  had  overlooked  this  conduct ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  1781,  Joseph  gave  notice  to  the  States-General  to  ^^^th- 
draw  their  troops  from  the  barrier  towns.     In  vain  the  States 
remonstrated ;  Kaunitz  only  replied,     The  Emperor  will  hear 
no  more  about  barriers ;  they  no  longer  exist/'    He  conflded  in 
the  French  alliance ;  and  as  the  Dutch,  besides  being  harassed  by 
intestine  discord,  were  then  involved  in  a  war  with  England,  to 
which  we  shall  advert  in  the  following  chapter^  they  had  no  re- 

*  Menzel,        Gesch,   der  IkuUchcn,  language  was  to  awaken  the  expinng 

B.      Kafk  3d.  Mag^'ar  tongue  to  a  new  life.  ^f«ilatb« 

'An  unforeseen  consequence  of  this  Gesch.  det  oUr,  Kautrttaatetf  B.  gL 

arbitrary'  iutroduclion  of  tlte  German  150. 
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source  but  to  protest  and  comply.  The  bamer  fortresses  were 
then  razed — a  step  which  Austria  had  afterwards  cau^e  to  rue. 

The  Emperor  soon  afterwards  demanded  from  the  Dutch  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  this  demand  was  accompanied 
with  others  respecting  bonndaries.^  The  States-General^  in  reply, 
appealed  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster^  order- 
ing the  closing  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  in  173 1>  abolishing  the  Ostend  Company  ^  and  proscribing 
all  commerce  between  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  Indies. 
They  placed  a  Dutch  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
renewL-d  their  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidies  with  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  who  was  Joseph's  brother,  October  30th,  1784,^  and  also 
endeavoured  to  renew  their  alliance  with  England,  broken  since 
the  American  war,  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  The  English  Cabinet  determined  to  remain  neutral,  but 
the  fear  of  such  an  alliance  induced  the  French  to  support  Holland. 
France  continued  to  regard  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  countries^  as  a  probable  rival,  and  had  always  op- 
posed the  wish  of  Maria  Theresa  to  be  admitted  into  the  Family 
Compact/  Catharine  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  de- 
mands of  the  Emperor.  To  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  J oseph 
ordered  some  Austrian  ships  to  ascend  the  Scheldt,  in  attempting 
which  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Dutch.  The  Emperor  now 
put  an  army  of  30,000  uieii  in  motion ;  the  Dutch  opened  their 
sluices,  and  everything  seemed  to  threaten  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 
But  Louis  XVI.  declared  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  he  should 
oppose  any  hostile  attempt  upon  Holland  ;  and  causing  two  armies 
to  assemble,  one  in  Flanders,  and  the  other  on  the  Khine,  he 
offered  his  mediation.  This  led  to  a  settlement.  The  Emperor 
relinquished  his  demands  for  a  sum  of  nine  and  a  half  million 
guilders.  The  Dutch  would  pay  only  five  million;  but  Louis 
engaged  to  make  good  the  difference— a  step  which  bred  much  ill 
blood  among  the  French,  who  imputed  it  to  Maria  Antoinette's 
love  for  her  brother  Joseph.  The  Emperor  had  likewise  demanded 
an  apology  for  the  insult  to  his  flag ;  but  he  interrupted  the  Dutch 
deputies  as  soon  as  they  began  it.  The  definitive  treaty^  guaranteed 
by  France,  was  signed  at  FoxTAixEiu.EAU,  November  8th,  1785.* 
The  Treaty  of  Miinster  was  taken  as  its  basis^  and  the  Barrier 

'  See  TiMeau  wimain  d's  Pn  tnitiona        '  Martens,  t.  ii.  p.  540. 
d*  I' Einp'^rrvr.  presenu-d  at  the  Omfe-         '  Politiqtif  (!f  tfxig  lis  Cnhinets,  ap, 

reaees  in  Brussek  m  May.  1784p  in  Mar*  Cuxe,  Spanish  liourbom,  voL  iv.  p.  all. 
tens,  ErzdUung  vterkw.  FUtU  det  neuam       *  Marteni,  t»  ii.  p.  SOS. 
Eur.  roUBermkt$,  ii.  50 1 
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Treaty,  and  that  of  Vienna  of  1731,  were  annulled.  The  Dutch 
having  attained  their  main  (»l>ject  in  shutting  up  the  Scht  ldt, 
made  more  ce^fiious  of  forts,  &c»,  even  than  the  Emporor  liad 
demanded. 

The  Dutch  followed  up  this  treaty  with  another  of  alliance  with 
France,  November  10th,  1 78b}  Holland,  as  we  have  hinted,  was 
at  this  time  the  scene  of  domestic  disturbances,  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  French  alliance  was  to  procure  for  the  RepubHcan 
party  the  support  of  France  against  the  House  of  Orange.  The 
dissensions  of  the  two  factions  had  been  nourished  by  the  long 
minority  of  the  hereditary  Stadholder  William  V.  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  ITol,  that  Prince  was  only  tliree  years  of  aere. 
Until  1751>,  tlie  regenry  was  conducted  by  his  mother,  an  English 
Princess  j  and,  after  her  di^ath,  tin*  guardianship  of  the  young 
Stadholder  was  divided  between  the  States -General  and  Louis 
Ernest  of  Brunswick,  Field- Marshal  of  the  Republic.  When,  in 
1766,  William  V.  attained  his  majority,  he  signed  an  act  called 
the  Act  of  Co7isultat%<m,  engaging  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  assist 
him  in  his  aflBurs — a  proceeding  regarded  as  unconstitutional  by 
the  patriotic  or  Republican  party.  The  provinces  of  West  Fries- 
land,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  where  that  party  chiefly  pre- 
vailed, demanded  the  Duke's  dismissal;  who,  fatigued  by  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  at  length  resigned,  in  October,  1764, 
abandoning  the  Stadholder,  who  had  little  political  capacity,  to 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  During  this  long  and  stormy  periud 
the  patriot  party  had  courted  the  protection  of  France,  while  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  family  of  Orange,  and  desired  to  uphold 
the  Stadholderate,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  England.  The 
chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  or  patriot  party  were  Van  Berk  el. 
Pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  to  whom  Van  Bleiswyk,  Grand  Pen- 
sionary  of  Holland,  though  &r  superior  in  rank,  was  entirely 
subservient;  Gyzlaas,  Pensionary  of  Dordrecht,  and  Zeebergen, 
Pensionary  of  Haarlem.  The  superior  influence  of  the  patriot 
party  dragged  the  United  Pt;ovinces  into  the  maritime  war 
against  England,  which,  for  the  present,  we  pass  over,  as  we  shall 
have  to  relate  it  in  the  ensuing  chapter.  We  have  already  re- 
corded the  struggle  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
Their  accommodation  with  that  Sovereign  was  hastened  l>y 
their  domestic  dissensions.  A  tumult  had  broken  out  at  the 
Hague  in  September,  1 785.  The  States- General  deprived  William, 
of  the  command  of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  who  thereapou 

*  MartMU,  t  U.  p.  612. 
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-claimed  the  protection  of  his  nncle-in-law,  the  King  of  Piussia. 
Frederick  11.  did  not  show  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  relative,^ 
hut  he  took  some  steps  in  his  favonr,  and  the  apprehension  of 
Fhissian  interflarenoe  caused  the  States-General  to  eonelnde  the 

arrangement  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  subsequent  alliance  with 
France,  already  recorded. 

The  Republican  party,  encouraged  l>y  this  alliance,  proceeded  to 
lengths  which  ultimately  produced  a  revolution.  ^Villiam  V.,  at 
the  request  of  the  States  of  Gelderland,  who  were  devoted  to  his 
cause,  had  taken  military  possession  of  two  towns  in  that  province, 
which^  in  contempt  of  his  prerogative,  had  ventured  to  name  their 
own  magistrates.  Hereupon  the  States  of  Holland^  arrogating  to 
themselyes  a  right  to  judge  the  proceedings  of  a  neighbonring 
province^  suspended  the  Prince  f^m  his  office  of  capte^-general 
(September,  1786) .  These  erents  were  followed  hj  great  excite- 
ment and.irritation;  which  France  endeavonred  to  allay  by  sending 
M.  Rayneva!  to  the  Hague,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Prussian 
Minister,  Baron  Gortz. 

A  new  Sovereign  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Prussia.  Frede- 
rick II.  died  August  17th,  178(3,  after  a  reign  of  forty-six  years. 
If  the  title  of  Great  may  be  justly  bestowed  on  the  Sovereign, 
who,  by  his  abilities  and  conduct,  adds  largely  to  his  possessions, 
without  inquiring  very  strictly  into  the  means  by  which  these 
acquisitions  were  made^  Frederick  'is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
appellation.   Silesia,  conquered  by  his  arms,  the  Polish  provinces, 
acquired  by  his  diplomacy,  formed  an  immense  and  highly  valuable 
addition  to  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  and  may  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  its  second  founder.    The  increase  of  his  means 
and  power  is  thus  stated  by  a  contemporary  diplomatist :  He 
found,  on  his  father's  death,  a  revenue  of  13,000,000  crowns  i  a 
treasure  of  16,000,000  ;  no  debts,  and  an  army  of  50,000  men  ; 
and,  at  the  time,  this  was  reckoned  the  greatest  etibrt  of  economy. 
He  has  now  an  inconio  of  21,000,000  crowns;  three  times  that 
«UTn,  at  least,  in  his  co tiers ;  and  nearly  200,000  effective  men."* 
iVederick  had  employed  the  years  of  peace  which  followed  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  alleviating,  by  a  paternal  administration,  the 
evils  which  that  struggle  had  brought  upon  his  country.  This 
period,  though  not  the  most  brilliant,  was  the  happiest  of  his  reign. 
Maauftctores  and  agriculture  flourished ;  the  towns  and  viUages 

*  See  Frederick^  letters  In  Heitsberg,  Snlfbtk,  March  ISth,  1766,  in  Adolnhus, 

Baeueil  de  Deductions,  t.  ii.  p.  394  sqq.  Mi.tt.  of  Gtonje  III.  vol.  ii.  App.  N^o.  ii. 

*  D'.ipat.  h  of  Sir  James  Harris  (after-  The  same  letter  contains  a  diacriminattng 
wardfl  £arJ  of  Maline!»bary)  to  the  Eurl  of  character  of  Frederick* 
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mined  during  tlie  war  were  rebuilt  aud  repeopled ;  the  array  was- 
again  raised  to  a  formidal)le  footing,  and  the  finances  were  re- 
established by  the  introduction  of  the  strictest  order  aud  economy 
into  all  branches  of  the  administration.    Frederick's  measures' 
with  regard  to  commerce^  though  well  meant,  were  not  so  happy. 
In  political  economy  he  was  an  admirer  of  Colbert  and  the  French 
school,  and  hence  was  led  to  adopt  a  narrow  and  ezdusiTe  system. 
He  had  a  natural  genius  for  art  and  literature  as  well  as  war,  and 
to  the  fSune  of  a  great  general  added  that  of  a  respectable  author. 
His  extravagant  admiration  of  the  French  school  served,  however, 
rather  to  retard  than  promote  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  own 
subjects.    The  philosophical  and  freetliinking  principles  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  tlie  same  school,  as  he  forbore  to  force  them 
upon  his  subjects,  were  perhaps  on  the  whole  beneficial,  as  they 
helped  to  introduce  more  tolei'ant  views,  and  to  mitigate  the 
rabid  bigotry  which  had  too  often  characterized  the  professors  of 
Lutheranism.    These  maxims,  however,  led  him  not  to  any  relnxa- 
iion  in  his  method  of  civil  government,  and  Prussia  under  his 
administration  remained  as  complete  a  despotism  as  it  had  .been 
under  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Frederick  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick  Wil* 
liam  II.  The  new  Monarch  seemed  dispose  to  take  more  interest 
than  his  uncle  in  the  affairs  of  Holland  ;  and  he  had,  immediately 
after  his  accession,  sent  Baron  Gurtz  to  the  Court  of  the  Stad- 
holder.    The  negotiation  of  that  ^linister  led,  however,  to  no 
result.   The  views  of  the  two  parties  were  too  opposite  for  con- 
ciliation ;  but  an  event  wliich  occurred  towards  the  end  of  June,  , 
1787,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  consort  of  William  V.,  a  ' 
princess  of  a  high  spirit,  resolved  to  visit  the  Hague,  although 
her  husband  could  not  go  thither.  At  Schoonhoven  she  waa- 
stopped  by  the  troops  belonging  to  the  States  of  Holland,  treated 
almost  like  a  prisoner,  and  turned  back.  For  this  afifront  the 
Princess  of  Orange  demanded  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  her 
brother  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  although  the  States  of  several 
Provinces  disapproved  of  what  had  been  done,  the  States-General, 
relying  on  the  aid  of  France,  refused  to  give  befitting  satisfaction. 
Frederick  William  II.  seized  the  occasion  to  re-estiiblish  the 
Stadholder  in  his  prerogatives.    In  September  a  Prussian  army 
of  30,000  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  entered  Holland.  \ 
The  dryness  of  the  summer  prevented  the  Hollanders  from  Having' 
recourse  to  inundation.   Utrecht  surrendered  without  a  blow^  ' 
and  other  places  followed  the  example.  The  patriots,  disunited  I 
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among  thoiiisolvcs,  found  the  free  eompanlen^  wliich  they  had 
raised  in  imitation  of  the  ^liddlo  Ages,  and  which  they  had  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  incapable  Khinegrave,  Von  Salraa, 
totally  unable  to  oppose  an  army  of  disciplined  troops ;  while 
the  nobles,  who  dreaded  a  popular  goyernment,  favoured  the 
Phisaian  invasion.  The  Prince  of  Orange  entered  the  Hagae, 
September  20th,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  popolace ;  Amsterdam  surrendered,  after  a  short 
^resistance,  October  lOih,  and  the  free  companies  were  disarmed. 

France  made  some  show  of  assisting  her  ally,  and  declared, 
'September  16th,  that  she  would  not  suffer  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Provinces  to  be  viohited.  13ut  it  was  well  known  that 
the  internal  c-undition  of  France,  now  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution, 
precluded  her  from  all  active  interference.  England  declared  that 
she  would  defend  the  Stadholder,  if  attacked,  and  prepared  her 
fleets  for  action.  The  Court  of  Versailles  submitted,  and  ex- 
changed declarations  with  England,  October  27th.  The  disgrace 
reflected  on  the  French  Grovemment  by  these  transactions  as- 
sisted the  designs  of  the  rerolntionary  party  in  France.  Bat  the 
Stadholder,  though  thns  restored  by  force  of  arms,  did  not  over- 
step the  limits  of  the  Dutch  Constitution.  All  the  satisfaction  he 
exacted  was,  that  seventeen  magistrates,  directly  concerned  in 
the  outrage  upon  his  consort,  should  be  deposed  and  declared 
for  ever  incapable  of  servnng  the  Hepublic;  and  he  cashiered 
several  himdred  officers  who  had  borne  arms  against  him.  After 
estaVilisliinir  his  authority,  William  proposed  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which  only  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  excepted.  Banished 
from  their  country,  these  turbulent  men  carried  their  doniocratic 
principles  into  France,  and  helped  to  foment  the  troubles  of  that 
Kingdom.  By  a  solemn  Act,  signed  by  the  various  States,  entitled 
Act  of  MvJbml  Guarantee  of  ike  Seven  United  Provinces,  the  here- 
>ditary  dignities  of  Stadholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admiral- 
Oenenral  were  declared  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution/ 

By  the  extinction  of  the  patriot  party  an  end  was  put  to  the 
alliance  between  the  United  Provinces  and  France.  It  was  re- 
placed hy  a  treaty  of  iiiutual  defence  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  States-freneral,  April  15th,  1788,  by  which  Great  Bntain 
g'uaranteed  the  hereditary  Stadholdership  to  the  family  of  Orange. 
On  the  same  day  a  defensive  alliance  was  also  signed  at  Berlin 

'  Amonp  the  authorities  for  this  re-     dfira^f  erfolgten  I^i  mixtion  in  dm  vcrnn- 
Toluiiou  are  Jacobi,  VolUtdndige  Gtach.     w/«n,  A1k'<irW««rfrMjjHulJe,  I7sy,  2  B.  8vo.  j 
'd«r  skben  jikrigm  Vtrwirrmgtn  tmd  der     Signr,  Tableau  da  VEturope^  t.  i.  p.  MS. 
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between  the  States-General  and  PraBsia.*  These  treaties  were- 
foUowed  by  a  defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prnssia,  condnded  at  Loo^  in  Grelderland^  Jnne  I3th ;  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  another  treaty  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  18th  of 

the  following  August.*  By  a  secret  nrticle  England  nndertook 
to  support  Prussia,  in  case  of  need,  with  its  whole  naval  power, 
and  with  an  army  of  50,000  men."*  Thus  was  formed  the  Triple 
Ali  lANCE,  which  exercised  for  some  years  a  decisive  effect  upon 
the  affairs  of  Europe."* 

The  Emperor's  conduct  in  selling  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Dutch  made  him  very  unpopular  in  the  Austrian  Xether- 
lands ;  and  the  attempt  to  exchange  these  Provinces  for  Bavaria, 
converted  dislike  into  hatred.  His  Chnroh  reforms  were  also 
highly  distasteful  to  that  bigoted  population.  As  in  Austria, 
eouTents  were  dissolved,  pilgrimages  and  spiritual  brotherhoods- 
abolished,  appeals  to  the  Pope  forbidden,  in  short,  all  the  mea- 
sures adopted  of  an  incipient  Reformation.  Towards  the  end 
of  1786  tumults  broke  out  at  Louvain,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
episcopal  schools  in  that  city  and  the  removal  of  the  university 
to  Brussels.  The  disturbance  was  increased  by  alterations  in  the 
civil  government.  An  Ordinance  of  January  1st,  1787,  abolished 
the  various  councils  by  which  the  Government  was  conducted,  and 
established  in  their  place  a  Central  Board.  Innovations  were  also 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  boundaries 
of  the  provinces  were  soon  afterwards  altered,  and  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  nine  Circles,  each  under  a  commissaiy 
nsmed  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Symptoms  of  insurrection  ap* 
peared  at  Brussels  in  April.  De  Hont,  a  merchant  of  that  cil^,. 
implicated  in  a  criminal  case,  had  been  arrested  and  tried  at 
Vienna,  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  Brabanters,  to  be  judged 
by  their  countrymen.  The  States  of  Brabant  took  np  his  cause,, 
and  declared  that  this  violuti^m  of  the  Joyeuse  Entn-c  prevented 
them  from  voting  the  annual  supplies.  A  general  fermentation 
ensued,  which  was  increased  by  the  manifest  weakness  of  the 
Government.  The  States  presented  to  the  Archduchess  Christina,. 
Joseph's  sister,  who,  with  her  husband,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe 
Teschen,  acted  as  governors,  a  list  of  their  grievances  in  nine 

'  Hertzber^,  t  ii.  p.  444{  Martens,  Sweden;  by  dietatiiif  st  Reiehenbach  the 

tk  iii.  p.  133.  conditions  of  a  peace  bt'twt'en  Austria  and 

■  lieruberg,  t.  ii.  pp.  449,  452  j  Mar-  the  Purte;  by  forcing  Russia  to  renounce 

tens,  t.  iii.  pp.  139,  146.  cmt  put  of  Iwr  Tmiidi  eonqiieKt»;  and 

'  Zinkcisen,  B.  vi.  S.  697.  bv  restnrii^  tranquiUit/  to  tM  AiisUrian« 

*  Haaaely,  by  compelling  Denmark  to  iJetlierlandi. 
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heads.  The  Council  of  Brabant,  or  first  court  of  justice,  went 
still  forther,  and  abrogated  all  the  new  tribunals  (May  8th).  In 
consequence  of  a  riot  at  Brossek  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  governors  notified  their  resolution  to  maintain  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  States,  and  to  revoke  all  regulations  contrary  to  the 
Joynise  Entree,  This  compliance  occasioned  their  recall.  Count 
Trautmannsdorf  was  now  appointed  governor,  with  instructions 
to  carry  out  the  Imperial  decrees,  for  which  purpose  military 
preparations  were  made.  XefT'^tiations,  however,  ensued ;  ap- 
parent reconciliations  were  repeatedly  etiected,  and  the  final 
outburst  was  postponed  for  a  year  or  two.  But  tho  latent  dis- 
content was  not  extinguished.  A  secret  society  was  formed,  with 
ramifications  throughout  the  provinces,  which  numbered  70,000 
persons,  and  matters  wore  an  alarming  aspect  when  Joseph 
entered  upon  a  Turkish  war,  of  which  we  must  retrace  the 
origin. 

Joseph  had  cultivated  a  close  friendship  with  the  Czarina, 
Catharine  II.  He  had  flattered  her  vanity  by  paying  her  a  visit 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1780,  when  it  had  been  verbally  agreed  that, 

in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  Porte,  Russia  and  Austria  should 
aggrandize  themselves  at  its  expense.  Magnificent  projects  were 
discussed.  Catharine  inflamed  Joseph  with  the  idea  of  seizing 
Italy  and  Rome,  and  estfiblishing  a  real  Empire  of  tho  West, 
while  she  should  found  at  Constantinople  a  new  Empire  of  the 
East.^  This  suggestion  only  struck  an  old  chord  in  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  Austria;  but  it  was  an  apt  snare  for  the  restless 
and  short-sighted  ambition  of  Joseph,  while  the  hope  of  more 
practical  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  Catharine.  The  Mendship 
of  the  two  Courts  was  cemented  bj  a  fiunily  aUiance.  Joseph's 
nephew,  Francis,  afterwards  Emperor,  was  married  to  the  younger 
sister  of  the  Grand  Dachess  of  Bnssia,  and  thna  the  presumptive 
heirs  of  two  Imperial  thrones  became  brothers-in-law.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  to  efface  the  impression  of  the  Emperor's  visit,  sent 
his  nephew  and  heir,  Prince  Frederick  William,  to  St.  Petersburg. 
But  a  new  and  adverse  influence  reigned  at  that  Court.  After  a 
long  enjoyment  of  Catharine's  favour,  Gregory  Orloff*  had  been 
distjract'd  in  1772,  and  dismissed  with  presents  of  untold  value. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Alexander  Wassiltschikoff,  an 
ofiicer  in  the  Guards.  But  Catharine  soon  grew  tired  of  a  man 
whose  only  recommendation  was  his  handsome  person,  and  in 

1  We  learn  this  fact  from  Joseph  himself.    See  Dohnii  DinkwiirdigkiiUn^  B.  i. 
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1774  Wassiltsohikoff  was  anperaeded  by  Potemkin.  Gregorj 
Alexandrowitsch  Potemkm  was  the  son  of  a  Rnssiaii  noble^  and 
had  pkiyed  a  sabordinate  part  in  the  revolntion  which  placed 
Catharine  on  the  throne.  His  coontenance  was  manlj,  but  not 
prepossessing ;  his  figare  gigantic,  but  not  well-proportioned ;  his 
temper  violent  and  overbearing.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  man,  except  Orloff,  who  continued  to  retain  his  influence 
over  Catharine  after  connections  of  a  more  tender  nature  had 
ceased.  He  obtained  the  conduct  of  affairs  soon  after  his  pro- 
motion, and  continued  to  retain  it  till  his  death,  though  compelled, 
in  1776,  to  resign  his  more  peculiar  office  to  another.  His  brutal 
energy,  which  kept  the  nobles  in  awe,  was  nsefnl  to  the  Czarina. 

Potemkin  had  long  set  his  heart  npon  a  war  with  Turkey,  with 
the  design  of  seizing  the  Tartar  countries  which  had  been  declared 
independent  hy  the  Peace  of  Kutchuk  KainardjL  With  this 
▼iew  he  employed  himself  in  exciting  disturbances  in  the  Crimea. 
He  compelled  the  Porte  to  restore  the  Khan  Sahim  Gherai, 
whom  it  had  deposed,  and  who  was  in  tiie  Russian  interest;  and 
when  the  Turks  assiuned  a  threatening  attitude  against  Sahim, 
supported  him  by  sending  an  army  under  Suvaroff  into  the 
Crimea  (1778).  The  Porte  on  its  side  had,  indeed,  aff'orded 
ground  for  complaint,  and  especially  it  had  infringed  on  the  Peace 
of  Kainardji  by  opposing  the  passage  of  Russian  vessels  from 
the  White  Sea,  or  Egean,  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  war  which 
seemed  imminent  was,  however,  averted  by  the  mediation  of 
France,  and  a  new'Convention  was  ezecnted  at  Constantinople  in 
March,  1779.' 

Frederick  II.,  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
had  proposed  a  quadruple  alliance  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  the  Porte.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg  regarded  the  Peace  of  Kainardji  only  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  greater  enterprises,  and  Catharine,  on  her  side, 
abandoned  an  ally  on  whom  she  could  no  longer  reckon.  Thus 
was  terminated  the  Russian  and  Pmssian  Alliance.  The  breach, 
perhaps,  was  not  quite  complete  till  the  death,  in  1783,  of  Count 
Panin,  who  had  always  favoured  the  Alliance ;  but  Potemkin  was 
the  decided  adversary  of  Prussia,  and  when,  in  1782,  the  Grand 
Duke  Paul  and  his  wife  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  they  were 
forbidden  to  visit  Berlin. 

After  the  Convention  of  1779  further  disputes  arose  between 

*  CaIM  the  Convaition  of  Ainali  Karai',  from  a  Garden-Palace  near  the  arsenal, 
whttf*  \%  was  signed. 
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Rnflda  and  the  Porte,  which,  however,  were  amicably  settled  till 

the  final  explosion  in  1789.  Potemkin  gradually  induced  Sahim 
Ghcrai,  after  renouncing  his  religion,  even  to  abdicate  his  do- 
minions in  favour  of  Catharine,  and  to  pass  his  lite  as  her  Lieu- 
tenant, in  ease  and  luxury.  A  Ru-sian  manifesto  had  appeared 
in  April,  1783,  declaring  the  Crimea,  the  Isle  of  Taman,  and  the 
Province  of  Kuban  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  subject  to  the 
Russian  sceptre,  and  Prince  Potemkin  took  possession  of  them. 
Potemkin  had  diverted  the  pension  assigned  to  the  Khan  to  his 
own  nse ;  and  wh^  Sahim  Gherai  natnrallj  complained  of  this 
wrong,  he  was  bantriied  from  the  Crimea/  whicb,  together  with 
the  other  Tartar  lands,  was  occupied  by  Rnasian  soldiers.  The 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  rose  to  assert  their  freedom,  were 
put  down  with  a  terrible  massacre,  in  which  30,000  persons 
perished  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  Turks  at  first  acquiesced 
in  these  proceedings;  and  l)y  a  Couveiition  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,*  signed  at  Constantino]ile,  .lanuary  8th,  1781,  the 
domination  of  the  Tartars  was  put  an  end  to;  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  a  war  would  ensue  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  ofifer 
itself. 

Gathsrine  now  seemed  to  have  made  a  step  towards  realizing 
her  project  of  a  new  Eastern  Empire.  She  adopted  Voltaire's 
idea  of  erecting  a  new  Greek  Kingdom  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  recentlj-acqnired  possessions  received  the  names  of 
Tanria  and  Caucasia,  and  Cherson  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  as  the  Capital  of  the  new  Kingdom,  but  on  a  site  so  ill 
chosen  that  it  was  soon  eclipsed  l)y  Odessa.  Potemkin,  who  was 
honoured  with  the  pompous  name  of  the  "Taunan,"  was  made 
Governor-General  of  the  conquered  Provinces,  and  (irand- Admiral 
of  the  Black  Sea.  But,  under  Russian  government,  the  Tartar 
Provinces  began  rapidly  to  decline.  Such  were  Potemkin'a  in- 
justice and  violence  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  fled 
the  country.  Two  years  after  their  union  with  Russia  these  Pro- 
vinces counted  no  more  than  17,000  males;  while  in  former  times 
the  Khan  of  Tartarj  had  often  appeared  in  the  field  with  50,000 
horsemen. 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  continued  to  be 
nneasy.    Disputes  arose  respecting  the  Turkish  government  in 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  on  other  points ;  whilst  the  Porte, 

'  He  subsequently  (wught  refuge  in  *  This  Convention  will  l>e  found  in 
Turkej,  wherv  he  was  stnuigled  m  a  Zinkeisen,  Gitch.  de§  osm.  Hti.'ket,  B.  v. 
traitor  s  hw  yMis  sfter.  8. 933  sq. 
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on  its  side^  accused  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  of  frequent 
violations  of  the  Peace  of  Kainardji.    Catharine  II.  resolyed,  in 

1787,  to  Tisit  her  new  possessions,  and  to  receiye  at  Cherson  the 

lioniage  of  her  Tartar  subjects  during  a  grand  festival  in  honour 
of  the  fouudinfT  of  that  metropolis.  After  a  visit  to  Kiev,  she  em- 
barked on  tlie  Dnieper  with  her  suite  in  a  flotilla  of  twenty-two 
richly-dt'coniied  galleys  (May  3rd) .  At  Kaniev  she  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  Poland,  her  former  lover,  now  her  creature 
and  victim.  At  Koidok  she  was  met  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.^ 
who^  as  usual,  travelled  incognito  under  the  title  of  Count  Falken* 
stein.  Joseph  had  devotedly  attached  himself  to  her  fortunes. 
Louis  XVI.  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  brother-in-law  from 
the  alliance;  but  Joseph  had  declared  to  the  Court  of  TersaiUes, 
in  August,  1783,  that  he  would  support  the  Czarina  against  the 
Turks  with  120,000  men.  The  present  position  of  his  affiiirs  had, 
however,  somewhat  cooled  his  ardour.  As  the  two  Sovereigns 
approached  Cherson,  large  bonfires  were  kindled  at  every  fifty 
rods,  to  enable  them  to  travel  by  night.  To  give  her  new  do- 
minions an  air  of  prosperity,  Potemkin  caused  temporary  villages 
to  be  erected  along  the  route,  wliich  were  peopled  with  inhabitiints 
brought  from  afar,  and  dressed  in  holiday  attire ;  while  vast  herds 
of  cattle  were  grazing  in  the  pastures.  But,  after  Catharine  had 
passed,  villages,  peasants,  and  herds  vanished  like  &  scene  in  a 
plaj,  and  left  the  country  in  its  native  solitude.  At  Cherson,  one 
of  the  gates  of  which  bore  the  ambitious  inscription,  "  The  road 
to  Constantinople,'^  Joseph  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  Czarina, 
and  every  morning  attended  her  lev^e  as  a  private  individual 
Future  projects  against  Turkoy  were  cautiously  and  suspiciously 
discussed  during  this  journey,  but  no  dc  linite  })laus  were  formed, 
and  neither  Sovereign  desir6d  immediate  war.*  Catharine  feared 
a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Prussia  and  Sweden,  while  Joseph 
received  at  Cherson  %larming  tidings  respecting  tlie  state  of 
Belgium.  This  position  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  Turkey,  and 
the  Divan  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  the  English  and  Proasian 
residents  not  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  npon 
Catharine.*  The  Czarina,  who  had  been  soared  from  continuing 
her  journey  to  Kinbum  by  the  apparition  of  a  Turkish  fleet  ini  the 
Inman,  had  scarcely  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  when  the  RussiBn 
Minister  at  Constantinople  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Seven 
Towers,  August  10th,  1787.  At  the  same  time  war  was  declaretl 
against  Russia.     Chabaz  Gherai  was  proclaimed  Khan  of  the 

>  ZinkeiMD,  B.  Ti.  S.  622.        *  &^fTabkauhi$t,etj^.deVEw«p9,Ui,]^9S. 
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Tartars,  and  the  Emperor  was  required  to  declare  his  views. 
Joseph  replied  that  he  was  bound  by  treaties  to  Russia;  and  that 
he*  should  repel  force  by  force.  But  he  offered  to  mediate  a  recon- 
ciliation; and  he  accompanied  this  declaration  by  placing  a  oordotf 

of  troops  on  the  Hungarian  frontier. 

The  war  began  with  a  fruitless  attack  of  the  Turkish  Heet  upon 
Kinburn,  heroically  defended  by  Suvaroff,  September  21th.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  ue^rotiations.  France  attempted  to  mediate 
a  peace,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  not  a  courier 
of  ^I.  de  Segur,  the  French  Minister  at  >St.  Petersburg,  who  was 
the  bearer  of  Catharine's  approval  of  a  scheme  of  conciliation,  been 
murdered  on  the  road.  In  June,  1788,  Potemkin  crossed  tho 
Bug  and  inyested  Otohakov.  The  Turkish  fleets  which  had  attacked 
the  Russians  in  the  Liman  near  that  place^  was  totally  defeated 
and  destroyed,  June  26th.  Otchakov,  after  a  furious  resistance, 
was  taken  by  assault,  December  17th,  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patron  saint  of  Russia.  A  dreadful  massacre  ensued,  in  which 
40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  Meanwhile 
Joseph  II.  had  declared  war  against  the  Porte,  February  9th, 
1788.  Two  fruitless  attempts  to  surprise  Belgi*ade  before  the 
declaration  threw  a  shade  over  the  Austrian  policy.  The  plan  of 
the  campaign  was  bad.  The  Austrian  forces  were  weakened  by 
being  spread  in  five  divisions  over  an  extent  of  800  or  900  miles 
from  the  Bukovina  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Emperor  led  his  division 
against  Belgrade,  but^failed  through  dilatoriness.  Prince  Liech- 
tenstein attempted  Dubitza  with  the  same  result,  which  place, 
howeyer,  was  taken  by  Loudon,  August  26th,  1788.  On  the  left 
wing  Prince  Coburg  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  Moldavia; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  campaign  was  n(ki&>yonrable.  The  Grand 
Vizier  Tussuf  broke  the  Austrian  centre  and  penetrated  as  fiir  as 
Temesvar.  The  Turks  were  indeed  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
Banat  before  the  end  of  autumn  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  campaign 
must  be  regarded  as  a  failure ;  and  the  Emperor  returned  to 
Vienna  ill  and  dispirited.  One  cause  of  this  failure  was  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Russians,  hampered  by  an  attack  of  Gustavus  III. 
of  Sweden.  But  to  explain  thid  event  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  brief  reyiew  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 

During  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  faction  of  the  Hats  had 
reigned  supreme  in  Sweden ;  but  they  lost  their  influence  after 
the  Peace,  and  in  the  Diet  which  assembled  in  1765  the  Caps 
oontriyed  to  aeisse  the  Gkvemment.  To  the  people,  however,  thia 
change  was  of  little  benefit.    They  were  still  oppressed  by  an 
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oligarchy  differing  but  little  from  that  which  had  been  supplanted 
except  in  its  views  of  foreign  policy.  The  old  King  Adolphus 
Frederick  waa  too  fond  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  attempt  any 
changes  in  tlio  State  ;  but  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Gustavus,  a 
nephew  by  his  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  had  already  begun 
to  appear  in  public  as  the  defender  of  the  people  agamst  the  op- 
pressions of  the  nobles^  and  by  his  talents  and  popular  qualities 
excited  mnch  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  He  had  compelled  the 
Council  to  conYoke  the  States,  before  the  usual  period  of  assemblj, 
in  April,  1769 ;  a  step^  howerer,  which  only  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hah,  In  1771  Gustavus  made  a  journey  to 
Paris;  and  he  was  in  that  metropolis  when  he  heard  of  his  fitther's 
death,  on  February  12th.  Gustarus,  while  at  Paris,  entered  into 
a  solciim  engagement  with  the  French  Ministry  to  bring  about  a 
Monarchical  Revolution  in  Sweden.  Yet,  at  this  very  time,  he 
signed,  at  the  demand  of  the  Swedish  Council,  an  Act  of  Security 
which  they  had  forwarded  to  him,  by  which  he  promised  to  take 
on  his  return  a  solemn  oath  to  the  Constitution  of  1720,  and  to 
regard  as  enemies  of  their  country  all  who  should  attempt  to 
restore  the  Kingly  power,-^ 

The  talents  and  manners  of  Gustavns  III.  made  him  very 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  great  hopes  were  en- 
tertained  of  him.  The  gold  furnished  to  him  by  the  French 
Court  was  applied  to  corrupt  the  soldiery,  and  the  mutual  hatred 
of  the  two  prevailing  ftctions  was  employed  to  work  their  own 
destruction.  Gustavus  was  called  upon  at  his  coronation,  which 
was  celebrated  with  g^eat  pomp  in  May,  1772,  to  sign  the  Act  of 
Security ;  but  though  he  pledged  himself  by  an  oath  to  its  obser- 
vance, he  declared  that  he  had  not  read  it,  so  great  was  his  con- 
fidence in  the  States  !  and  he  was  hypocritical  enough  to  add  that 
he  had  long  taken  the  oath  in  his  heart,  being  convinced  that  it 
wf«  intended  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Yet  he  was  already 
preparing  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 

Gustavus  was  sure  of  the  people.  He  bad  also  formed  a  party, 
called  the  Court  Parly,  which  included  many  of  the  Hats ;  he  had 
won  the  military,  and  especially  the  garrison  of  Stockholm,  to 
which  the  Goundl,  in  order  to  retain  its  obedience,  allowed  doable 
pay.  In  July,  1772,  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces. Rudbeck,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  oligarchy,  who 

*  For  this  period  of  Swndlsh  history    EnglisH  EmbMsr  in  that  country);  Foa- 
flee  Sheridan,  Hut,  of  tks  late  Revolution     we\%,  Libm  Guttofm  HI, 
in  &oedeH  (Sheridan  was  tearetary  to  the 
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liad  been  despatched  on  tiiis  aooonnt  to  Gothenburg  and  Carls- 
krona,  was  refnaed  admittance  into  the  little  fortress  of  Christian* 
stadt.  The  "Kxnf^B  brothers,  Frederick  Adolphus  and  Charles, 
began  to  pat  their  regiments  in  motion  in  Schonen.  The  Coonoil 

now  appointed  Funk,  one  of  their  body,  governor  of  Scania, 
with  dictatorial  power;  requircJ  the  King  to  recall  liis  brothers, 
placed  patrols  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  and  furl)ado  the  King 
to  leave  the  city  (August  19th,  1772).  Gustavus  at  this  crisis 
seemed  immersed  in  the  most  frivolous  amuseinonts,  such  as  de- 
signing patterns  for  embroidery,  and  other  pursuits  of  the  like 
kind.  But  under  this  veil  he  had  prepared  the  blow  which  ho 
meditated  striking.  On  the  very  morning  that  the  Council  had 
thna  declared  war  upon  him^  he  repaired  to  that  assembly  and 
loaded  them  with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  He  next  proceeded 
to  the  main  guards  and  assembling  the  oflBcers  who  were  in  his 
confidence^  he  addressed  them  with  that  popular  eloquence  for 
which  he  was  &med^  and  persuaded  all  but  three  to  sign  a  paper, 
transferring  their  allegiance  to  himself  instead  of  the  Council.  By 
the  common  soldiers  and  the  populace  ho  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  Ilis  next  step  was  to  surround  the  Council 
in  their  chamber,  and  place  a  guard  upon  all  the  avenues.  Then 
mounting  his  horse,  he  rodo  through  the  city,  announcing  with 
his  own  mouth  the  fall  of  the  tyrannical  oligarchs  amid  general 
acclamation.  Before  evening,  Gustavus  was  undisputed  master 
of  Stockholm.  In  his  address  to  the  people  on  the  following  day, 
Gnstayns  assured  them  that  he  should  claim  only  the  limited  pre- 
rogatives enjoyed  by  Onstavna  Adolphus  and  Charles  X.  Tet  the 
Constitution,  drawn  up  by  himself  to  which  he  compelled  the  Diet 
to  swear  by  pointing  his  cannon  on  the  assembly/ invested  him 
with  extraordinary  prerogatives,  so  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  was 
even  empowered  to  levy  new  taxes,  without  the  consent  of  a  com- 
inittee  of  the  States.  The  King  now  dismissed  the  old  Council, 
and  appointed  a  new  one  entirely  dependent  on  himself.  But  in 
spite  of  these  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  proceedings,  the 
first  measures  of  Gustavus  were  highly  popular.  He  abolished 
the  abuses  introduced  by  the  late  oligarchical  government,  and 
caused  justice  and  order  to  flourish  in  the  Kingdom. 

This  revolution  deprived  Bussia  of  the  influence  she  had  hitherto 
exercised  in  Sweden  by  means  of  the  prevailing  anarchy.  In  order 
to  regain  it,  Russian  emissaries  were  constantly  inciting  the  nobles 
against  the  Court.  Gnstavus,  to  revenge  himself,  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Russian  war  with  the  Turks.  He  renewed  the  ancient 
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connection  between  Sweden  and  the  Porte,  and  bj  treaties  con- 
cluded in  1787  and  1788,  engaged  to  attack  Rnssia,  on  condition 

of  receiving  Turkish  subsidies.*  Catharine  II.  having  equippetl 
at  Cronstadt  in  the  spring  of  1788  a  fleet  destined  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, Gustavus  caused  liis  brother,  tlie  Duke  of  .Suderniania , 
to  issue  from  Carlacrona  with  tlie  Swedish  fleet,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  assembled  some  troops  in  Finnland.  Count  Rasumoflski, 
the  Bossian  Minister  at  Stockholm,  hereupon  present^  a  note  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  these  preparations ;  bat  as  the  note 
was  addressed^'  to  all  those  of  the  nation  who  participated  in  the 
government/'  Gastavnsj  instead  of  explaining,  ordered  Sasa- 
moffiki  to  qnit  the  kingdom  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ; 
and,  on  July  1st,  he  caused  an  ultimatum  to  be  presented  to  Catha- 
rine, in  which  he  demanded  the  punishment  of  Rasnmoflbki,  the 
cession  of  Russian  Finnland  and  Carelia  with  Kexholin,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Swedish  mediation  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  . 
He  also  demanded  that  Catharine  should  disarm  her  Baltic  fleet 
and  recall  her  troops  from  Finnland,  whilst  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  remaining  armed  till  a  peace  should  be  concluded 
with  the  Porte.  Catharine  replied  bjr  a  declaration  of  war, 
July  nth. 

The  Swedes  b^gan  the  campaign  by  taking  Nyalot  and  invad- 
ing Carelia.  Gustavus  in  person  laid  siege  to  Frederickshamn, 
but  either  fidse  news  or  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  raise 
it  and  retire  to  Kymenegord.  Terror  reigned  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Russian  fleet  had  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Swedish  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fiunland.  But  the  force  of  Gustavus  was  paralyzed 
by  an  unforeseen  event.  The  news  of  preparations  making  in 
Norway  by  the  Danes  compelled  him  to  return  to  Stockholm.  He 
had  scarce  left  the  armv  when  a  number  of  ofticers  assembled  to- 
gether,and  alleging  that  the  Constitution  of  1772  forbade  the  King 
to  undertake  an  ofifensive  war  without  the  consent  of  the  States, 
required  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  to  propose  an  armistice;  and, 
on  the  Duke's  refusal,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
declare  that  the  army  would  not  pass  the  firontiera  provided 
Catharine  instructed  her  troops  not  to'  enter  Finnland.  Catharine 
gave  the  deputation  a  gracious  reception ;  an  armistice  was  agreed 
on,  which  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  was  compelled  to  accept ;  and 
he  retired  from  Russian  Finnland. 

The  preparations  making  by  Denmark  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
test recall  our  attention  to  that  country,  of  whose  history  we  shall 

*  Wenck,  t.  UL  p.  ft04. 
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•offer  a  brief  reiarospeot.    Frederick  Y.,  who,  towards  the  end  of 

his  life^  grew  somewhat  weak  and  superstitions,  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-two,  January  14th,  1766.  He  was  a  mumficent 
patron  of  literature  and  science,  and  a  favourer  of  courtly  s])leu- 
dour  ;  but  for  the  people  little  was  done,  and  the  peasant  remained 
tlie  serf  of  the  lauded  proprietor.  lie  left  a  son  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  succeeded  liim  with  the  title  of  Christian  Vll. 
A  generous,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  politic,  act  on  the  part  of 
Catharine  II.  had,  early  in  Christian's  reign,  attached  Denmark  to 
Bnssia.  By  a  treaty,  concluded  in  1767i  she  had  renounced,  in 
the  name  of  her  son  Paul,  his  pretensions  to  the  Dnchy  of  Schles- 
wick,  and  agreed  that  the  part  of  Holstein  still  goyemed  in  PanFs 
name  shonld  be  reunited  to  Denmark. 

The  history  of  Denmaik  from  Frederick's  death  down  to  the 
period  at  which  we  are  arrived  presents  little  of  importance.  A 
domestic  tragedy  forms  its  chief  incident.  Christian  VII.  married 
au  English  princess,  Caroline  Matilda,  a  sister  of  George  III., 
who,  in  January,  1768,  bore  him  a  son  and  heir.  In  this  year 
the  young  King,  who  had  been  badly  educated,  and  whose  mental 
weakness  approached  fatuity,  was  sent  on  a  tour  to  England  and 
France  with  a  snite  of  near  sixty  persons,  while  his  yonng  consort 
remained  at  home.  In  Holstein  the  travellers  were  joined  by  a 
remarkable  man,  Stroensee^  town  physician  {Sladtphytikm)  of 
Altona.  Stmensee,  who  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
flaence  both  over  Christian  and  his  Kingdom,  was  a  handsome, 
strong-built  man^  of  witty  and  agreeable  oonversation.  '  Bred  up 
in  an  ascetic  pietism  by  his  parents,  he  had,  like  many  talented 
persons  of  that  age,  ended  with  discarding  all  religion  and  becom- 
ing a  disciple  of  the  French  philosophy.  During  this  journey  the 
King  lost  the  little  bodily  and  mental  strength  ho  had  before 
possessed,  and  fell  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Struensec,  who 
became  Christian's  body  physician  after  his  return  to  Copenhagen. 
Struensee  now  formed  a  criminal  connection  with  the  young  Queen, 
Caroline  Matilda;  the  imbecile  and  impotent  Christian  was  brought 
entirely  under  their  control ;  Count  Bemstorf,  Baron  Hoik,  and 
the  former  ministers  were  removed ;  and  Straensee,  associating 
with  himself  Falkenskiold  as  commander-in-chief,^  and  Brandt, 
who  succeeded  to  Hoik's  office  of  amusing  the  King,  began  in 
1770  to  assume  the  entire  direction  of  affidrs.  Struensee  was  an 
autocratio  reformer,  after  the  manner  of  Pombal  in  Portugal. 

'  The  yUmoirts  of  Falkenskiold,  transUted  into  Fxencli  by  Secretan  (Pmu»  1826), 
Ave  a  source  for  this  period, 
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During  his  short  tenure  of  office  lie  ia  said  to  have  issaed  no  fewer 
than  600  reformatory  decrees,  many  of  which  were  highly  salatary. 
He  abolished  the  censorship  of  the  Press ;  suppressed  the  many 

honorary  titles  which  had  credit  in  to  an  absurd  extent  during 
the  preceding  reign  ;  abolished  monopolies  and  reversions  to 
vacated  offices;  reformed  the  relations  between  the  peasants  and 
landed  nobles,  as  well  as  municipal  corporations,  the  magistracy, 
the  universities,  courts  of  law,  &c.  He  made  debts  recoverable 
by  legal  process  from  the  highest  noble  as  well  as  from  the 
meanest  citizen.  He  introduced  economy  into  the  military  an* 
vice  by  redncing  the  royal  horae-gnard.  He  also  attempted  aome 
reforms  in  the  Chnrchi  especially  by  abolishing  most  of  the 
nni^erons  holidays.  In  short,  he  teied  to  imbne  Denmark,  i^iich 
was  near  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  with  this  view  invited  thither  many  foreigners  dis- 
tinguished by  their  learning  or  ability. 

These  iunovatious  naturally  ]  trod  uced  great  discontent  and  oppo- 
sition among  the  privileged  classes.    Struensee  had  touched  the 
interests  of  three  powerful  orders — the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the 
nobles.    Xay,  with  the  best  intentions  for  their  weliare,  he  had 
contributed  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  whole  nation;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Danes,  who  were  bigoted  Lutherans,  regarded 
Strtiensee,  on  account  of  his  reforms  in  the  Chnrch,  as  no  better 
than  an  atheist.  The  national  prejudices  were  also  shocked  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  teacheraand  outlandish  ideas,  and  especially 
becanse  the  edicts  of  reform  had  been  promulgated  in  the  German 
language  instead  of  the  Danish.    Hence,  a  "Danish''  party  was 
formed,  in  oppositioA  to  the  "  German,"  and  these  names  became 
the  watchwords  of  national  antipathy.  The  widowed  Queen  Juliana, 
Christian  A'^II.'s  stepmother,  who  saw  her  own  son  Frederick 
neglected,  retired  from  Court  in  disgust,  and  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  Danish  party.    The  conduct  of  the  young  Qaeen 
Caroline  and  Struensee  soon  sup]ilied  this  faction  with  the  means 
of  overthrowing  them.  In  the  well-known  condition  of  Chiialian, 
the  birth  of  a  princess  had  manifested  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Caroline  and  her  Minister.    Stmensee,  on  his  side, 
began  to  abuse  his  influence,  and  e£GMsed  the  merit  of  his  refozms 
by  his  ambition,  avarice,  and  vanity.  He  enriched  himself,  wbHat 
he  forced  economy  on  others    nay,  elated  with  his  success,  he  was 
even  weak  enough  to  assume  some  of  the  official  titles  which  ho 
had  abolished,  uud  he  caused  himself  and  his  colleague  lirandt  to 
be  created  Counts.  He  lived  in  princely  style  in  the  royal  palace. 
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and  instead  of  a  democratic  reformer  made  himself  a  sort  of  Dic- 
tator, with  the  title  of  Privy  Cabinet  Minister.  All  papers  signed 
bv  him,  and  furnished  \N'ith  the  cabinet  seal,  were  to  be  regarded 
as  valid  ns  if  they  had  received  the  royal  signature. 

In  spite^  however,  of  the  opposition  formed  against  him, 
Strnenaee  might  probably  have  maiptained  his  hold  of  power 
had  he  possessed  the  requisite  courage  and  resolution.  But  in 
tiie  presence  of  danger  this  bold  reformer  did  not  show  himself 
equal  to  the  task  which  he  had  nndertaken.  He  displayed  hia 
cowardice  by  flying  with  the  whole  Court  from  Copenhagen  on 
the  occasion  of  a  riot  of  some  900  sailors^  who  compelled  him  to 
grant  a  request  he  had  previoasly  refused.  He  acted  with  equal 
pusillanimity  on  two  or  three  other  occasions.  Thus  he  had  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  Norwegian  guards,  a  privileged  corps,  and 
di--tnbute  them  among  the  regiments  of  the  line  ;  yet,  when  a 
mutiny  arose,  he  not  only  complied  with  their  demand  to  be  dis- 
charged, but  even  conciliated  them  by  a  distribution  of  money. 
By  sach  instances  of  weakness  he  inspired  his  enemies  with 
contempt  as  well  as  hatred,  and  encooraged  them  to  work  his 
min. 

The  chief  instrument  of  his  fall  wss  Galdberg,  a  miller's  son, 
a  ci-derant  stadent  of  theology,  who,  as  tntor  to  Prince  Frederick, 
had  acquired  great  infloence  over  the  Qaeen  Dowager.  Under 
Goldberg's   direction,  a  conspiracy  was   organised  against 
Stmensee,  which  included  Queen  Juliana,  Prince  Frederick, 
liant/au,  the  Minister-at-War,  and  others.     In  the  morning  of 
January  17th,  1772,  the  chief  cons])irators,  who  had  gained  the 
military,  suddenly  entered  Struensee's  bed-chamber,  and  by  work- 
ing on  his  fears  compelled  him  to  sign  the  documents  which  they 
had  prepared.    Several  orders  of  arrest  were  next  extorted  from 
the  imbecile  Christian,  by  virtae  of  which  Qaeen  Caroline  Matilda, 
Stmensee,  Brandt,  and  ten  of  their  collesgnes  were  placed  in 
confinement.    The  yomg  Qaeen  was  condncted  to  Ejronborg; 
Stmensee  and  Brandt  were  cast  into  horrible  dnngeons  and  loaded 
with  chains.    Stupefied  by  the  sense  of  his  danger,  and  terrified 
by  the  threats  of  his  judges,  Stmensee  was  induced  to  sign  a  fbU 
confession  of  his  guilt  with  the  Queen.    But  his  hopes  of  saving 
his  life  by  this  step  were  disappointed.     He  and  Brandt  were 
executed,  April  28th.    Frankenskiold  was  banished  to  Funkholm 
in  Norway,  and  compelled  to  subsist  on  half-a-dollar  a  day ;  till 
at  length,  in  1777,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  was  liberated  and  indenmified.  Qaeen  Caroline  Matilda 
IV.  B 
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vigned  a  confessioii  of  lier  guilt,  March  8th,  1772.  Her  trembling 
hand  was  able  to  form  only  the  first  four  letters  of  her  name,  and 
^8  guided  to  the  end  hy  Baron  Schak.    A  diTorce  was  then 

pronounced  between  her  and  Christian  VII. ;  but  she  wag 
liberated  from  confinement  and  conveyed  to  Celle,  in  the  Hano- 
verian dominions,  where  she  died  in  1775. 

The  hypocritical  Guldberg  was  now  triumphant,  and  ruled 
twelve  years  in  Denmark  under  the  modest  title  of  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary. He  took  an  opposite  course  to  Struensee.  Instead  of 
abolishing  abuses  he  restored  them,  and  introduced  fresh  ones. 
Thus  he  acquired  the  gratitude  and  &Tour  of  the  nobles ;  but  the 
people  discovered  that  the  restoration  of  Lutheranism  did  not 
involye  the  return  of  happiness,  and  began  to  regret  the  Minister 
over  whose  fitU  they  had  rejoiced.  Guldberg  ruled  till  1784. 
Two  years  before  he  had  dismissed  the  greatest  ornament  of  this 
period,  Peter  Andrew  von  Bemstorf,  nephew  of  the  former 
Minister  of  that  name,  who  to  great  talents  united  strict  integrity. 
But  in  the  year  named  the  young  Crown  Prince  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  his  father's  person,  dismissed  Queen  Juliana, 
Guldberg,  and  their  creatures,  and  restored  Bemstorf  to  power. 

Agreeably  to  its  treaties  with  Russia,  Denmark  prepared  to 
succour  that  Power  in  its  war  with  Sweden.  In  September, 
1788,  an  army  of  20,000  Danes,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  invaded  Sweden  from  Norway,  and  adyanced  as  to  as 
UddevaUa,  near  Oothenburg.  GhastaTUS  hastened  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  his  Kingdom,  and  by  his  popular  eloquence 
incited  the  people  to  defend  their  country.  The  threats  of  the 
three  allied  Powers,  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  to  send  a 
fleet  to  the  help  of  the  Swedish  King,  induced  the  Danes  to  with- 
draw from  Sweden  ;  an  armistice  was  concluded  under  British 
mediation,  and  Christian  VII.  declared  his  neutrality. 

in  the  Diet  which  assembled  at  Stockholm  in  January,  1780, 
the  nobles  manifested  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  King;  but 
Gttstavus,  being  supported  by  the  other  three  estates,  caused 
twenty-five  of  the  nobles  to  be  arrested,  February  20th.  On  the 
following  day  he  laid  before  the  Diet  a  new  Cons^tntion,  under 
the  title  of  an  ''Act  of  Union  and  Surety its  object  was  to 
increase  the  royal  prerogative,  and  confer  on  the  King  the  power 
of  declaring  war.  This  Act  received  the  immediate  assent  of  the 
clergy,  burgesses,  and  peasants.  The  nobles  rejected  it,  but  the 
King  compelled  their  speaker  to  affix  his  signature  ;  and  though 
this  order  protested,  they  agreed,  like  the  rest,  to  furnii»h  supplies 
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for  the  war.  Hostilities  continued  during  1780  and  1790;  but 
though  a  great  many  actions  took  place^  both  by  sea  and  land, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  indecisive  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  maritime  operations  of  1790,  which  brought  the 
war  to  a  close,  are  scarcely  worth  detailing. 

In  May  of  that  year  GhistaTUs,  alter  defeating  the  Russian 
galleys  off  Fredenckdiamn,  proceeded  to  Wiborg^  and  disem- 
barked troops  within  thirty  leagues  of  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  with  the 
main  Swedish  fleet.  But  meanwhile  the  Russian  fleets,  stationed 
at  Cronstadt  and  Revel,  had  formed  a  junction,  constituting  a 
force  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  and  they 
now  blockaded  the  whole  naval  power  of  Sweden,  with  the  King 
himself,  in  the  Gulf  of  Wiborg-,  during  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
Provisions  began  to  fieol  the  b)wedcs,  and  the  Bussian  commander^ 
sure  of  his  prey,  proposed  to  Gustavus  to  surrender  by  capitula- 
tion. Fortunately^  an  easterly  wind  sprang  up.  The  Swedes, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  and  clearing  the  way  by  means  of  fire- 
ships,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage ;  but  with  tilie  loss  of  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  5,000  men.  Gustavus,  who 
followed  witb  the  Swedish  galleys,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Svenksund,  but  with  the  loss  of  thirty  sail.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, were  subsequently  defeated  with  great  loss  in  an  attack 
upon  that  place,  and  were  thus  hindered  from  any  attempt  upon 
^>tockholm. 

These  events  accelerated  a  peace.  Russia,  mistress  of  the 
Baltic,  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  sending  a  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  aid  of  Sweden  had  therefore  become 
useless  to  the  Porte,  and  she  could  no  longer  reckon  on  subsidies 
from  that  quarter.  It  was  known,  too,  that  Catharine  was 
negotiating  a  peace  with  the  Porte,  on  the  conclusion  of  which 
Sweden  would  be  exposed  to  all  the  weigbt  of  her  anger.  But 
Catharine,  on  her  side,  was  aware  that  the  negotiations  between 
Prince  Potemkin  and  the  Turks  had  been  broken  off,  and  that 
Austria  was  about  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  ihem,  which 
would  leave  Prussia  and  Poland  at  liberty  to  turn  their  arms 
against  her.  She  therefore  proposed  a  conference,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  Peace  of  Werela,  on  the  strict  status  quo  ante  bdhuii, 
August  14th,  1790.'  The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
subsequently  converted  Gusta\'U3  and  Catharine  from  personal 
enemies  into  warm  fhends  and  allies,  and  in  October,  1791,  an 

*  lfartefi0,t.UL  ^  175. 
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alliance  was  concluded  at  Drottningholm,  called  tlio  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Union.* 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Austro- Russian  war  with  Turkey^ 
the  narrative  of  which  was  intermpted  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1788  [sKjrra,  p.  235). 

Prince  Kepnin  had  now  gacceeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Russian  armj  of  the  Ukraine^  and  defeated  the  Turks^  who  had 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Ismail,  September  20th,  1789.  General 
Platoff,  at  the  head  of  the  Cossacks,  took  Akerman,  or  Bialogrod^ 
at  the  month  of  the  Dniester,  October  13th ;  and  Potemkin  dosed 
the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Bender,  November  14th.  The^ 
Austrians  had  been  prjually  fortuiiute,  under  the  coinmand-in- 
chief  of  General  Haddik.  Prince  Coburg-,  in  conj unction  with 
Suvaroff,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Fokchany,  August  1st,  and  again 
at  Martinesti,  September  22nd;  wliile  Count  Clairfait  overthrew 
tliem  at  Mehadia,  August  28th,  and  drove  them  from  the  Banat. 
But  the  chief  hero  of  the  campaign  was  Loudon,  who  took  the 
suburbs  of  Belgrade  liy  storm,  September  30th,  and  compelled 
Osman  Pasha  and  the  Tnrkish  garrison  to  capitulate,  October 
8th ;  Semendria  and  Passarowitas  surrendered  a  few  days  after. 

Meanwhile,  Sultan  Abdul  Hamed  had  been  carried  off  by  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  April  7th,  1789.  His  nephew  and  successor,. 
Selim  III.,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Mustapha  III.,  a  young  Prince- 
of  twenty-eight  years,  possessing  considerable  energy  and  talent, 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  spirit ;  and  he  issued  a  decree 
commanding  all  the  "  Faithful,^'  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  to  take  up  arms.  But,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  he 
acted  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  Dressed  as  a  sailer,  or  in 
other  disguises,  Selim  went  alone,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople;  he  entered  manufactories,  shops, 
and  coffee-houses,  and  endeaTOured  to  learn  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people  from  their  own  mouths.'  By  such  a  course,  how- 
eyer,  he  was  often  led  into  error.  By  the  revival  of  obsolete 
sumptuary  laws,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  enforced  their 
provisions  with  respect  to  apjmrel,  &c.,  he  lost  more  hearts 
than  he  had  gained  by  his  apparent  zeal  for  the  welfiure  of  his 
people. 

Seliui's  warlike  ardour  suspended  for  a  while  the  negotiations 
which  the  Court  of  Berlin,  under  the  counsels  of  Hcrtzberg,  had 
for  some  time  been  carrvin"-  on  with  the  Porte,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  a  peace.    Frederick  William  II.  had  offered  his* 
1  VMXtnm,  t  T.  p.  38.  *  ZinkeiaMi,  Geick,  det  om.  Btkke$,  B.  vj.  8,  721. 
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mediation  between  Anstria  and  the  Porte :  bat  the  Emperor  re- 
jected it  in  an  angry  letter,  in  which  he  reproached  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  with  their  eucroachinents  ever  since  the  days  of 
Albert  of  l^randenburg.'  The  reverses  suflfered  by  the  Turkish 
arms,  in  the  camp?\i«rn  of  1789,  favoured  the  renewal  of  these 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Praasiftj  and  a  close  alliance  between  that 
Power  and  the  Porte  was  concluded  at  Constantinople,  January 
31st,  1790.  By  this  treaty  Prussia  undertook  to  assist  the  Porte 
in  the  following  spring  with  all  her  forces.  Bat  Dies,  the  Pros- 
irian  Minister  at  Constantinople^  exceeded  his  instmotions.  The 
Cabmel  of  Berlin^  of  which  Hertaberg  was  still  the  director,  had 
•only  contemplated  a  war  against  Austria;  bat  Dies,  instead  of 
using  the  general  expression  "  enemies  of  the  Porte,"  specifically 
uudertook  to  declare  war  against  the  Russians  and  Austriaus 
and  inserted  the  "  Crimea,"  by  name,  as  one  of  the  provinces  to 
be  recovered  by  the  Sultan,  although  he  had  been  instructed  to 
avoid  mentioning  any  particular  provinces.^  The  King  of  Prussia 
delayed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  till  June  20th,  when  these 
clauses  were  eraded  by  adding  the  condition,  ^'  so  far  as  it  shall 
be  in  our  power,  and  circumstances  will  permit while  all  men* 
tion  of  the  Crimea  was  omitted ;  and  the  words  the  proyinces 
lost  in  the  present  war/'  substitated  for  it.*  The  Porte,  on  its 
-side,  promised  to  use  its  endeavours  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
Galicna  and  the  other  Polish  provinces  seized  by  Austria,  to  the 
Republic  of  Poland.*  In  this  piece  of  liberality  towards  that 
unfortunate  country,  Hertzborg,  however,  was  not  so  disinteresied 
as  he  seemed.  His  object  in  procuring  the  restoration  of  these 
provinces  was  to  extort  from  Poland,  Dautzic  and  Thorn  in  ex- 
change for  them.  By  the  political  relations  then  subsisting  in 
£arope,  this  alliance  assured  to  the  Porte  the  friendship  of  Poland 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  powerful  intervention  of  Great  Britain 
and  Holland ;  which  two  Powers  were  to  be  the  mediators  of  the 
fatnre  peace. 

Soon  alter  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  between  Pru3sia  and 
the  Porte,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  (February  20th, 
1 790) ,  also  contributed  to  give  a  new  turn  to  a&irs.  Although 

the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  the  last  Turkish  campaign 

might  serve  to  throw  a  cheering  ray  on  Joseph's  last  days,  yet 
tbe  gloomy  aspect  of  aOairs  in  his  own  dominions  is  thought  to 

■  It  it  glTen  by  Meniel,  B.  vi.  S.  S15.  t.  Hi.  p.  51  tq.}  cT.  Zinkeiten,  fi.  tL  S. 

^nm.  781. 

•  Ziiilcciiieii,R  ▼18.749.  *  Hflitabng,  I.  Ui.  p.  44;  Ifartaiit, 

*  The  KfttiilcatioiM  are  in  Herttberg,  t  It.  p.  660. 
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haTe  hastened  his  end.    WbBe  the  PirasBiaxis  were  }3re])aring  to 

strike  a  blow  against  him,  discontent  was  increasing  in  Austria;, 
an  insurrection  was  daily  expected  to  break  out  in  Hungary ; 
Tjrrol  was  in  a  state  of  general  ferment ;  and  in  the  Netherlands 
Joseph  had  actually  been  deposed.    The  discontent  in  those  pro- 
vinces had  continued  to  smoulder,  and,  in  1789,  it  burst  into  a 
flame/    Even  the  arbitrary  act  of  Count  Trautmannsdorf,  iiL 
abolishing  the  Joyeuae  Entn'e,  June  18th,  did  not  produce  an  im- 
mediate insurrection.  Bat  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Reyo- 
lution  encouraged  the  insmgenta.  The  same  cause  also  occasioned 
an  insnrrection  in  the  bishopric  of  Li^ge,  which  then  belonged  ta 
the  Cirole  of  Westphalia.    An  imperfect  attempt  of  the  Emperor 
to  conciliate  matters  in  the  Netherlands  senred  rather  to  aggn^ 
▼ate  than  soothe  the  general  discontent.  By  the  Edict  of  Angoat 
14th,  1789,  he  re-established  at  Louvain  the  episcopal  schools^ 
but  without  suppressing  the  general  seminary,  and  left  to  theolo- 
gical students  the  choice  of  either.   In  the  following  September,. 
several  thousands  of  the  malcontents,  with  Cardinal  Fninkenberg,. 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  the  Duke  of  Arenberg  at  their  bead,, 
crossed  the  frontier  to  Breda ;  and  having  formed  a  pretended 
assembly  of  the  States,  they  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the- 
Emperor,  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  priyileges  enjoyed  by 
Brabant  from  time  immemorial,  and  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  appeal    to  God  and  their  swords.''  The  peoide  rose  in  arms, 
nnder  the  eondnot  of  Van  der  Meersch^  a  retired  officer,  who 
styled  himself  '^General  of  the  FMriots;''  and  thej  detetedf 
8,000  Anstrians  nnder  Genersl  Schroder,  who  had  attacked  them 
at  Tnmhont.  One  Van  der  Koot,  an  adrocate,  who  called  him- 
self "Agent  of  the  Brabanters,"  now  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  movement,  and  became  for  a  time  the  virtual  ruler  of  tho 
Austrian  Netherlands.    In  November  the  Austrian  garrison  was 
expelled  from  Ghent,  and  all  Flanders  renounced  its  allegiance. 
The  Archduchess  Christina  and  her  husband  quitted  Brussels- 
about  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  soon  after  the  Austrian 
troops  were  driven  out,  though  Trautmannsdorf  had,  for  a  time, 
apparently  re-established  tranqnilliiy  by  restoring  the  Joyeuse- 
Entree.    A  I>bclaratiok  op  Ihdipendence  was  published  in  that 
capital,  December  18th,  1789,  to  which  the  other  proTinoes,  with 
the  exception  of  Lnxembonrg,  acceded.  Before  the  end  of  the- 
year  the  Anstrians  were  enth^ely  expelled.    On  January  llth, 

'  For  these  et«ntt  tm  Arendt,  Dit  Brabmtiieke  £0itelutimt  in  Bmtuaer  s  Tmsehm- 

buck  J  1848. 
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1790,  deputies  from  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Xether- 
lands  having  assembled  at  Brussels,  signed  an  Act  of  Union  of 
THE  Belgian  United  Provinces.  The  Government  of  the  new 
Bepublic,  which  was  of  an  aristocratic  nature,  was  intrusted  to  a 
Congress ;  of  which  Cardinal  Frankenberg  was  President,  Van 
der  Xoot  Prime  Minister,  and  Van  Eapen  Secretary. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs  at  the  death  of  Joseph  II.,  a 
Monarch  who  appears  to  have  sincerelj  desired  the  welfiure  of  his 
sabjeots,  bat  who  undertook  the  impossible  task  of  nding  them 
aooording  to  the  philosophic  ideas  of  his  age,  with  the  yiew  of 
rendering  them  happj  and  enlightened  in  spite  of  their  interests 
and  prejudices,  and,  as  it  were,  against  their  will.  In  Hungtiry 
he  found  it  expedient  to  revoke  all  his  innovations  before  his 
death,  except  the  Edict  of  Toleration  and  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 
He  also  sent  back  to  that  country  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
which  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Buda.  In  short,  he  summed  up, 
not  altogether  inaccurately,  his  own  political  character  in  the 
epitaph  which  he  proposed  for  himself  a  little  before  his  death : 
Here  lies  a  Sovereign  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  never 
earned  a  single  prcgeot  into  execution.'' '  Personally,  however, 
Joseph  had  many  excellent  qualities*  He  was  indnstrioas,  he 
mixed  freely  with  hjs  people,  and  permitted  even  the  meanest  of 
them  to  approach  him.  To  a  oonrtier,  who  proposed  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  Augarten  for  the  higher  classes,  he  replied :  If  I 
wished  to  mix  only  with  my  equals,  I  must  spend  my  life  among 
the  coffins  of  my  ancestors  in  the  Imperial  vault."  Ho  declined 
a  proposal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buda  to  erect  a  statue  to  him, 
with  some  remarks  which  may  serve  to  show  his  ideal  of  a  State. 
He  observed  that  he  should  deserve  a  statue  when  prejudices 
were  extirpated,  and  genuine  patriotism  and  correct  views  of  the 
public  good  established  in  their  stead ;  when  everybody  should 
eontribnte  his  proportion  to  the  necessities  and  security  of  the 
State ;  when  the  whole  of  his  dominions  should  be  enlightened  by 
means  of  improved  education,  a  simpler  and  better  teaching  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  union  of  religion  and  law ;  when  a  sounder  ad- 
ministration of  justice  should  be  introduced,  wealth  increased  by 
augmented  population  and  improved  agriculture,  better  relations 
established  between  the  nobles  and  their  dependents,  and  trade 
and  manufacture  put  on  a  better  footing.^   But  the  harahnesa 

'  Coxe,  Hriusc  of  Awtriit,  \o].  \\.  ji.  the  Netherlands;  while  the  regulations 

In  this  epitaph,  bowerer,  Joaeuh  wa«  which  he  made  for  his  other  dominioiu  con- 

s  Ihtto  too  atrere  niKm  himwlf.    Hit  timiettiUin force.  8MMMiMl,B.vi.8.S52. 

wfceslhwn  folatod  ody  to  Bmi§ury  uid  *  Memol,  Bb  tL  p.  SftS. 
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^th  vhich  he  enforced  minnte  and  vexatious  police  regulations  | 
depriyed  liim  of  the  popularity  which  his  many  good  qoaUties  | 
were  calculated  to  attract. 

Joseph  II.  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  and  in  the  tenth  year 
of  iiis  reign.  Although  he  had  heen  twice  marrieil/  he  left  no 
living  ii^sue,  and  he  was  therefore  succeeded  as  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Sovereignty  of  Austria,  by  his  ]»iotlier 
Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Leopold  had  ruled  Tuscauj 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  reputation  of  liberality  and  wisdom. 
Like  his  brother  Josephj  he  had  sought  to  reform  the  Church,  and 
had  seconded  the  efforts  of  Scipio  Ricd,  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  for  that 
pnrpose.  An  assembly  of  all  ike  Jansenist  prelates  and  clergy  of 
Tnsoany,  winch  Ricd  had  conroked  in  the  metropolis  of  his  see 
in  1787,  drew  up  the  projects  of  reform,  celebrated  as  the  Fropo* 
$ition8  of  Pistoia,  In  these  Propositions  the  Papal  power  was 
questioned,  the  showy  and  merely  external  worship  introduced  by 
the  Popes  was  condemned,  and  the  strict  morality  of  the  Jansenists 
declared  the  essential  principle  of  Christianity.  Piua  VI.,  who 
then  tilled  the  Papal  throne,  threatened  Ricci  with  excommunica- 
tion. But  the  firm  attitude  of  Leopold,  who  forbade  all  appeals 
to  Kome,  refused  to  recognise  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  Nuncio, 
and  abolished  the  dependence  of  the  religions  orders  on  foreign 
superiors,  deterred  the  Pope  from  proceeding  to  this  extremity. 
Such  reforms,  however,  were  as  distasteftd  to  the  mass  of  the 
Italians  as  they  were  to  the  Anstrians.  The  popniaee  regarded 
Bicci  as  a  heretic,  and  on  that  score  thought  themselves  justified 
in  plundering  his  palace.  The  Ptopositions  of  Pistoia  were  con- 
demned by  a  small  assembly  of  prelates  at  Florence,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  general  synod ;  and  Pins  had  only  to  await  with 
patience  a  reaction,  which  soon  dissipated  the  reforms  of  the 
Tuscan  clergy.*  Equal  liberality  was  observed  in  Leopold's  civil 
administration,  lie  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
abolished  capital  punishment,  even  in  cases  of  murder.  Observ- 
ing that  this  mildness  was  attended  \\nth  beneficial  ettects,  he  iu- 
troduced,  in  1786,  his  celebrated  Code,  by  which  the  criminal  law 
was  entirely  revised,  and  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of 
offenders  reduced  to  a  mtntmuin  of  harshness  and  severity. 

Leopold,  who  was  forty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 

*  First  to  Mtrfo  iMtbelh  of  Bourbon,  Mcond  wife  was  dittasteftil  to  him,  sod 

dan  L'hi«T  of  Don  Philip,  Duke  of  Pnnna;  he  m-ver  married  n^ain.  Imt  he  indul|;»»d 

hy  whom  he  had  two  oaugbters  who  died  in  nromiscuoua  amours,  which  sometimes 

young.   His  seeond  wife  was  Joseplui  of  endangered  his  health. 

Ravnria,  daaghtor  of  the  Empmr  Charles  «  Spc  Mimoutt  mar  Pi$  VL  et  son 

VII.,  b/  whom  he  luid  no  issue.  IHb  Pontifieat, 
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brother's  death,  immediately  left  Florence  for  Vienna.  The  politi- 
cal atmo-sphere,  as  we  have  seen,  was  anything  but  clear.  Leopold 
felt  that  the  most  pressins;  necessity  was  to  accommodate  matters 
with  Prussia.   Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
desire  for  his  friendship,  and  candidly  declared  that,  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  he  should  be 
oontent  with  the  boondaries  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  Peace 
of  F^Msarowitz  in  1718;  and  he  concluded  with  assurances  of 
moderation  with  regard  to  his  future  policy.*    He  did  not.  How- 
ever, neglect  the  precautions  rendered  necessary  by  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Prussia,  and  ordered  an  army  of  150,000  men  to 
assemble  in  Moravia  and  Koheniia;  although  this  step  compelled 
Lim  to  reduce  hi.s  forces  on  the  Danube.     Frederick  William 
replied  in  a  conciliatory  autograph  letter,  in  which  he  intimated 
that  he  could  not  act  \\'ithout  the  concurrence  of  his  allies  (April 
1 5  th ) .  At  this  j  unc ture  England  proposed  an  amustice  to  Prussia 
and  the  belligerents,  in  order  to  treat  for  a  peace  on  the  status  quo 
ante  helium}  but  the  proposal  failed,  chiefly  through  the  obstinaoj 
of  Eaunitz,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty,  whose  senile  oapriose  were 
treated  with  gmtki  deference  by  Leopold,  although  opposed  to  his 
own  oonvictions*    After  the  rejection  of  the  armistice Phissia 
submitted  the  following  project  for  a  peace :  That  Austria  and 
Russia  should  restore  to  the  Porte  all  the  territory  they  had  con- 
quered between  the  Danube  and  Dniester;  Austria,  however,  re- 
taining tho.se  parts  of  VVallachia  and  Servia  which  had  bet'u  as- 
signed to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Passirowitz,  but  restoring  Galicia 
to  Poland,  except  the  district  from  the  borders  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  to  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Stry.  In  order  to  restore 
the  balance  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  latter  country  was 
to  hare  Dantzic  and  Thorn.    On  these  conditions  Frederick 
William  II.  agreed  not  to  oppose  Leopold  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  vote  for  him  as  Emperor.'  The  Pk^sian  note  accompany- 
ing these  proposals  was  peremptory,  almost  challenging.  Austria 
declined  the  terms  offered,  on  the  ground  that  the  districts  assigned 
to  her  were  no  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  required  of  her,  and 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  demand  that  peace  should  be  made  at 
her  expense. 

*  Ilertzberg,  RtciuU  dc  Dcductiiiiis,  Emperor,  when  he  had  any  buitineiis  to 
t.  iii.  p.  61.  tniraact,  waa  obliged  to  |j;o  to  Kniimtx'a 

•  Memoirs  oid  C<>rre-''j>"',J'  ice  of  house,  as  \w  m'vtT  mine  to  CoOTt.  MSL 
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Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war.  London  resigned  the  oom> 
mand  on  the  Danube,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  frontier  of  Saxony.  The  main  body  of  the  Prussians,. 

under  the  King,  the  Diike  of  Brunswick,  and  General  Mollendorf, 
asscinV)led  in  Silesia ;  another  division  was  stationed  in  East 
Prussia,  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  and  a  third  in  West  Prussia, 
towards  the  Vistula.  It  was  in  his  camp  at  Schonwald  that  Frede- 
rick William  ratified  his  treaty  with  the  Porte,  as  already  men* 
tioned  (June  20th).  But  in  spite  of  these  hostile  demonstrations, 
both  Sovereigns  were  seoreUy  longing  for  peace.  Leopold  wished 
to  allay  the  intestine  disorders  of  his  dominions;  Frederick  Wil- 
liam apprehended  that  his  proposals  might  be  distasteful  to  Poland 
and  the  Porte ;  while  both  Monarchs  were  filled  with  alarm  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  French  ReTolntion.  Fresh  negotiations  were, 
therefore,  opened  at  Reichenbach,  a  town  in  the  principality  of 
Schweidnitz.  Russia  refused  to  take  part  in  them,  having  resolved 
to  treat  separately  with  the  Porte.  Hertzberg,  bent  on  carrying 
his  views  against  Austria,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  war,  endeavoured 
to  exclude  England  from  the  Conference,  because  that  Power,  as 
well  as  Holland,  advocated  the  strict  status  quo  ante  helium i  and 
they  had  declared  that  if  Prussia  should  persist  in  her  scheme  of 
indemnification,  and  a  war  should  be  thereby  kindled,  they  should 
not  consider  it  a  eatm  faderis,  and  should  forbear  to  take  any 
part  in  it.  Lucchesmi,  too,  the  Ihrussian  Minister  at  Warsaw,  dis- 
suaded the  irresolute  Frederick  William  from  adopting  Herts- 
berg's  policy ;  which  he  and  others  represented  as  the  olbpring 
of  a  false  ambition,  and  a  blind  and  passionate  hatred  of  Austria.' 

Leopold's  firmness  had  almost  occasioned  the  breaking-off  of 
the  negotiations,  when  they  suddenly  took  a  new  turn.  A  pai*ty 
had  sprung  up  in  Poland  which  opposed  the  cession  of  Dantzic  and 
Thorn,  its  only  ports,  and  preferred  to  renounce  Galicia.  As  this 
party  was  supported  by  the  Maritime  Powers,  Frederick  William 
deemed  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  endeavours  to  obtain  those 
places  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  In  revenge,  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  required  that  Austria  should  give  up  Turkish  Wallachia, 
and  signified  that  the  non-acceptance  of  this  condition  within  ten 
days  would  be  considered  a  declaration  of  war.  Leopold  consented 
to  accept  tiie  strict  etatu$  quo  ante  helium.  As  there  had  been 
no  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  those  two  Powers  contented 
themselves  with  reciprocal  declarations,  which  were  combined  in 

'  Sir  R.  M.  Keith  characterizes  them  IS  « idMniM  of  fortUienf  abcAoh^  ud  dtfrt' 
datiM,"—Memoit§,  voL  ii.  p.  361. 
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the  CoHmmON  o?  Reichenbach/  signed  Angust  5th,  1790.  On 
the  2l8t  of  the  same  month  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Giur- 
gevo,  between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  Before  its  conclusion  the 
Anstriana  had  gained  some  advantages  in  the  campaign  of  that 
year.  Old  Orsova  had  capitulated  to  them,  April  i^th,  and  some 
saccesses  had  been  achieved  in  Wallacbia. 

It  was  not  till  January,  1791,  that  a  congreaa  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  between  Austria  and  the  Porte  was  opened,  under 
the  mediation  of  England,  Holland,  and  Pnufloa,  at  Sistova,  a 
town  in  Bnlgaria*  During  its  progress,  the  Anstrians,  raising  a 
distmotion  between  the  stahu  quo  de  jure  and  def<ieto,  made  some 
new  demands,  which  they  ultimately  carried;  not,  howerer,  in  the 
treaty,  but  by  a  separate  convention  with  the  Porte,  by  which  the 
latter  ceded  Old  Orsova  and  a  district  on  the  Unna.  The  Porte 
retained  Molda\na  and  Wallachia.  The  Peace  of  Sistova  and  the 
Convention  were  signed  on  the  same  day,  August  4th,  1701.* 

The  reconciliation  with  Prussia  had  many  beneficial  results  for 
Leopold.  Besides  promoting  the  Peace  of  Sistova,  it  enabled  him 
to  put  down  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  and  Hungary, 
and  helped  him  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  The  three  allied  Powers 
did  not  wish  to  see  Austria  deprived  of  the  Belgian  provinces  by 
a  revolution,  though  they  wanted  her  to  make  a  new  barrier  treaty. 
After  the  Congress  of  Beichenbach  had  settled  the  affiurs  of  Tur- 
key, the  Prussian  Minister  delivered  to  those  of  Austria  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Powers,  expressing  their  readiness  to  guaran- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  the  constitution  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  them  again 
Tinder  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria.  On  intelligence  of 
this,  the  Brussels  Congress  sent  deputies  to  London,  Berlin,  the 
Hague,  and  Paris,  to  make  remonstrances  and  demand  succours. 
Leopold,  before  he  left  Florence,  had  declared  his  disapproval  of 
the  innovations  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Netherlands,  had  pro- 
mised a  complete  amnesl^,  confirmed  ikeJoyeuBe  Entree,  and  even 
extended  the  privileges  of  his  rebellious  subjects;  but  without 
efleet.  An  army  of  20,000  men  was  raised,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Van  der  Noot;  but  this  force,  wUch  attacked  the 
Anstrians  on  the  Mense,  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  was  beaten  in 
almost  every  rencounter.  It  had  been  settled  at  Reichenbach  to 
hold  a  congress  at  the  Hague,  which  wiia  opened  in  September, 
and  attended  by  Austrian,  Prussian,  English,  and  Dutch  Minis- 
ters. The  Belgian  provinces  also  sent  deputies ;  but  as  they  stiU 
>  BtrtibcrK,  t  iiL  pu  lOS  iqq.  *  Mvtau,  t.    p.  18. 
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oontinaed  refractory^  and  demanded  that  France  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  negotiations^  the  mediating  Powers  dedared^  October 
Sltt,  that  unless  they  made  their  snbmission  within  three  weeks, 
they  would  be  abandoned  to  their  &te.    This  dedaration  was  in 

accordance  with  a  manifesto  published  by  Leopold  at  Frankfort, 
on  the  14th  of  that  month,  announcing  that  if  the  Netherlanders 
should  not  have  returned  to  their  duty  by  November  21st,  he 
should  cause  an  army  of  30_,000  men  to  enter  their  provinces.  The 
insurgent  States  made  use  of  the  last  moments  of  their  indepen- 
dence to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  Leopold's  third  son,  the  Arch 
duke  Charles.  This  step,  however,  did  not  arrest  the  march  of  the 
Austrians^  under  Field- Marshal  Bender.  They  entered  Namur, 
November  24th,  and  Brussels,  December  2nd,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Belgian  towns  submitted.  On  December  10th  the  Ministers 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  mediating  Powers  signed,  at  the  Hague, 
a  definitive  convention,^  and  the  provinces  sent  deputies  to  tender 
their  snbmission.  The  Netherianders  were  guaranteed  in  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  with  some  new  conceedbna,  and  a 
general  amnesty,  containing  only  a  few  exceptions,  was  proclaimed. 
The  Kepublic  of  the  Belgian  Pro\'inces  had  lasted  scarce  a  year. 
The  Archduchess  Christina  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Teschen,  made  their  solemn  entry  into  Brussels,  June  15th,  1791 ; 
but  though  the  aristocratic  and  more  powerful  party,  which  was 
in  favour  of  kingly  government,  had  submitted,  democratic  dis- 
torbances,  in  connection  with  the  dominant  faction  in  France,  still 
continued. 

The  disturbances  in  Hungary  had  also  been  calmed.  Leopold 
was  quietly  crowned  at  Pressburg,  November  15th,  1790. .  The 
Emperor's  son,  Alexander  Leopold,  whom  the  Hungarians  had 
unanimously  elected  their  Palatine,  assisted  in  placing  the  Crown 
upon  his  fether's  head.  The  new  King  of  Hungary  had,  in  the 
previous  October,  received  at  Frankfort  the  German  and  Imperial 
Crown,  to  which  he  had  been  unanimously  elected,  with  the  title 
of  Leopold  II.  Leopold's  government  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
was  reactionary.  One  of  his  most  important  regulations  was  the 
introduction  of  the  secret  police,  which  he  had  established  in 
Tuscany,  principally,  it  is  said,  for  his  amusement.  Leo])old  died 
suddenly,  March  Ist,  1702,  in  consequence  of  errors  in  diet,  and 
the  use  of  incentives  which  he  prepared  himself.  He  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  had  sixteen 
children,  of  whom  fourteen  survived  him.    He  was  succeeded  in 

I  tUtImm,  t,  iil  p.  342. 
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the  Austrian  Monarchy  by  his  eldest  son,  Fmncis,  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  who,  in  the  following  July,  was  elected  and  crowned 
at  Frankfort,  with  the  Imperial  title  of  Francis  11.  Tjon])oM  had 
invested  his  second  son^  Ferdinand^  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tnacaay. 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  continued  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 
The  campaign  of  1790  began  late.  Under  Potemkin,  Snyaroff^  and 
other  generikla^  the  Russians  captured  Eilia  Nova,  October  29th^ 
and  two  or  three  other  places  subsequently  surrendered.  But  the 
grand  feat  of  the  year  was  the  taldng  of  Ismail  by  assault^  by 
Snvaroff,  December  22nd.  This  desperate  enterprise  was  not 
achiered  without  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  who  stained 
their  victory  by  the  horrible  butchery  which  they  committed .  The 
campaign  on  the  Kuban  and  in  the  Caucasus  was  also  favourable  to 
the  Russians.  Several  engagements  took  place  at  sea.  A  bloody 
but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  near  the  Gulf  of  Yenikale,  July 
PJth,  1790,  and,  on  September  9th,  Admiral  Ooschakoff  entirely 
defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  near  Sebastopol. 

Fortune  also  Biivonred  the  Russian  arms  in  1791 .  The  principal 
event  in  the  campaign  of  that  year  was  the  defeat  of  the  Grand 
Yisier,  Tussuf  Pasha,  by  Prince  Repnin,  near  Matching  July  10th. 
The  Tictoxy  was  chiefly  due  to  Gene^  Kutnsoff,  who  commanded 
the  Russian  left  wing.  On  the  Srd  of  the  same  month.  General 
Gudowitsch,  with  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  took  Anapa,  the  key 
of  the  Kuban.  On  August  11  th,  Admiral  Onschakoff,  after  a  severe 
enr'agemcnt,  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  off  Kara  Bnrur,  or  the 
Black  Cape.  But  on  that  very  day  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace 
had  been  signed  at  Galatz. 

Catharine  II.  having  refused  to  accede  to  the  Congress  of  Kei- 
chenbacb,  or  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Prussia  with  the  Porte, 
Frederick  William  put  a  largo  army  on  foot ;  and  Great  Britain 
declared  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  that,  whether  the 
mediation  of  the  allied  Powers  were  accepted  or  not,  she  should 
demand  for  the  Port6  the  strict  status  quo  ante  helium.  In 
pursuance  of  this  declaration  a  large  fleet,  destined  for  the  Baltic, 
was  equipped  in  the  English  harbours,  and  the  Dutch  were  called 
upon  to  furnish  their  contingent.  But  a  war  with  Russia  was 
yery  unpopular  in  England,  on  account  of  the  lucrative  commerce 
widi  that  country.  It  was  warmly  opposed  by  Foz  and  Burke ; 
Put  himself  was  not  anxious  for  it;  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Grenviile  (April,  1791),  marked  the  adoption  of  a  more 
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padfio  policy.  Shortly  before  Uie  altiea  bad  olitained  tbe  oonsent 
of  Denmark  to  act  as  mediator  between  Riusia  and  the  Porte ;  a 
mediation  which  Catharine  accepted.    She  continued,  however, 

to  reject  the  strict  status  quo,  though  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
accept  a  modified  one,  which  should  give  her  Otchakov  and  its 
territory  ;  and  in  this  demand  she  was  supported  by  Count  Bern- 
fitorff,  wlio,  as  Danish  Minister,  conducted  tlie  mediation ;  but  on 
condition  that  the  fortifications  of  Otchakov  should  be  razed.  The 
allies  consented ;  new  propositions  were  made  to  Catharine  on  this 
base,  and,  after  considerable  negotiation,  preliminaries  were  signed, 
Angost  1 1th,  at  Galatz,  between  Prince  Bepnin  and  the  Grand 
Vizier.  The  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  transferred  to  Jassy, 
whither  Prince  Potemkin  hastened  from  St.  Petersbnrg  to  con- 
duct them.  The  idea  of  a  peace  was-vezy  distastefnl  to  Potemkin^ 
who  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  for  him- 
self, as  an  independent  principality ;  nor  did  he  altogether  despair 
of  attaining  that  object  by  his  negotiations.  Bat  the  sittings 
of  the  Congress  had  scarcely  begun  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
malignant  fever  then  raging  in  those  parts  ;  and  to  which,  perhaps, 
the  agitation  of  his  spirits  contributed  to  give  a  fatal  result.  He 
left  Jassy,  October  15th,  for  his  favourite  residence,  Nicolajeff. 
But  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  reach  it.  He  died  on  the  road 
the  following  day,  in  the  arms  of  his  favooriti^  niece^  the  Countess 
Branicka.  The  Psacb.  of  Jasst  was  signed  January  9th,  1792. 
The  Dniester  was  now  established  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Bnssiaa  and  Torldsh  Empires,  and  thus  Otchakov  was  tacitly 
assi^ed  to  Bnssia ;  which  Power  restored  to  the  Porte  its  other 
conqnests.^ 

We  must  now  revert,  in  a  fresh  chapter,  to  the  States  of 
Western  Europe,  and  especially  to  France;  of  the  affairs  of  which 

country  our  account  has  been  brought  down  to  the  Peace  of 

Pans  (above,  p.  185  sq.). 

'  Mftrtens,  U  r.  p.  67.   Alto  in  WilkinsoD'a  Moldavia  and  tt'allackia,  p.  230  tq. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

IN  the  events  which  agitated  Eastern  Europe  since  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  as  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
•we  cannot  help  obaerying  the  decline  of  the  political  inflaence  of 
France.  That  Power  seemed  to  be  no  longer  the  same  which  had 
dictated  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  during  the  reign  of  Lonis 
XrV.  had  terrified  all  Enrope  hy  her  arms  and  embroiled  it  bj 
her  negotiations.  An  abstinence  so  repugnant  to  her  natural 
temper  was  imposed  upon  her  by  the  necessities  of  her  internal 
condition,  and  especially  by  the  disorder  of  her  finances.  So 
great  was  her  need  of  repose,  that  one  object  alone,  the  desire  of 
striking  a  blow  at  England,  might  tempt  her  to  draw  the  sword. 
The  Peace  of  Paris  was  felt  as  a  humiliating  blow  by  both  the 
Bourbon  Courts,  and  especially  by  that  of  Versailles.  The  Duke 
de  Choiseol,  in  coijunction  wiUi  Grimaldi,  Minister  of  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  made  some  endeavours  to  reopen  the  treatjr  of  176^1 
and  renew  the  war  with  England.  Circamstances,  however,  were 
not  jret  ripe  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  thej  deemed  it  pmdent 
to  defer  tlieir  projects  of  rerenge  to  a  more  &ronrable  opportunity. . 
A  diabolical  scheme  which  they  had  formed  (1764),  to  born  the 
dockyards  at  Portsmonth  and  Plymouth,  was  fortonately  dis- 
covered in  time  by  Lord  Rochford,  our  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
and  happily  frustrated.' 

As  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Franco  paralyzed  her  foreign 
policy,  so  the  profligate  conduct  of  Louis  XY.  and  his  Court  was 
daily  alienating  the  people  and  producing  in  their  minds  that 
disgust  and  aversion  which  ultimately  overthrew  the  Monarchy. 
The  death  of  Louis's  mistress,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  in  1764, 
was  only  followed  by  a  deeper  plnnge  into  vice  and  shame,  by 
the  now  elderly  Monarch.  He  seemed,  indeed,  for  a  while,  to  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  repentance  and  amendment  by  the  death 
of  his  ill-nsed  consort,  Maria  Leczynska,  in  Jnne,  1768 ;  but  these 
symptoms  were  of  short  duration.  In  the  antnmn  of  that  year 
Us  yalet  de  chambre  Lebel,  the  pnrreyor  of  his  in&mous  pleasures, 

'  Coxe,  S^anUh  BourbonSf  voL  ir.  p.  317. 
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introduced  to  his  notice  one  Jeanne  Yaubernierj  a  woman  of 
abandoned  character,  the  mistress  of  the  proprietor  of  a  tennis 
court.  This  creature  at  once  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  orer 

the  sensual  Monarch.  He  married  her  to  an  elder  brother  of  her 
former  kee  per,  creat-ed  her  Countess  du  Barri,  and  introduced  her 
at  Court,  nay,  even  to  his  own  daughters.  It  might  be  dero-* 
gatory  to  history  to  narrate  tlu-se  particulars,  but  for  the  fact 
that,  under  the  ancient  nyimt',  tlie  reigning  mistress  too  often 
controlled  the  destinies  of  France.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  The  pride  of  Choiseul  forbade  him  to  conrttke 
infamous  fiivourite ;  and  he  even  tried  to  awaken  Louis  to  a  sense 
of  his  disgrace  in succeeding  all  France/'  His  indignation,  which, 
we  cannot  characterize  as  entirely  virtuous^  appears  to  hare  been 
sharpened  by  disappointment.  His  sister^  the  Duchess  de  Gra- 
mont^  had  feiled  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  King,  and  found  her- 
self supplanted  not  only  by  a  woman  without  reputation,  but  even 
a  raiwriere.  The  new  mistress,  however,  was  supported  by  the 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  and  by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Choiseul's,  who  had  formerly  purchased  the  King's  favour  by 
sacrificing  to  him  his  mistress,  Madame  de  la  Tournelle,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Chateauroux.  In  about  a  vear  the  intrii^ues  of 
this  faction  eti'ected  the  overthrow  of  Choiseul.  Louis  dismissed 
that  Minister,  December  2  1th,  1770,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
nearly  involved  France  and  Spain  in  a  war  with  England,  and  in 
a  letter  brutally  abrupt,  directed  him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  hia 
^  chftteau  of  Ghanteloup. 

The  annexation  of  Corsica  to  France  was  among  the  last  acta 
of  Choiseul's  administration.  That  island  had  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Genoese  since  the  year  1284,  when  they  had 
conquered  it  from  the  Pisans.  The  government  of  the  Genoese 
Republic  had  been  harsh  and  tyrannical.  The  cruelty  exercised  by 
its  agents  in  collecting  the  taxes  had  occasioned  an  insurrection  in 
1729;  since  which  time  the  island  had  been  in  a  constant  state  of 
anarchy  and  semi  independence.  They  elected  their  own^  chiefs, 
and  in  1755  they  had  chosen  for  their  general  the  celebrated 
Pascal  Paoli,  second  son  of  Hyacinth  Paoli,  one  of  their  former 
leaders.  Pascal  Paoli,  whose  father  was  still  alive,  was  now 
in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  held  a  command  in  the  military  ser* 
vice  of  Naples,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  handsome  person 
as  well  as  by  his  abilities  and  coarage.  Having  established 
himself  at  Corte,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  he  organized  some- 
thing like  a  regular  government,  and  diverted  the  ferocious  energy 
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of  the  Cormcans  from  the  family  fends  in  which  it  found  a  vent,  to 
a  disciplined  resistauce  against  the  common  enemy.  The  French 
had  assumed  the  part  of  mediators  between  the  Genoese  and  their 
rebellious  colonists  as  early  as  1701.  That  Kepublic  had  succeeded 
in  retaining  only  some  of  the  maritime  places ;  and  three  of  these 

'  had  been  occupied  by  the  French  in  175G,  but  without  hoatilely 
interfering  between  the  contending  parties^  and  only  in  their 
quality  of  mediators.  The  occupation^  howeveTj  was  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  two  years ;  tiil^  in  1 764,  the  Genoese  having  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty,  not  only  of  snbduing  the  rebels,  but  even  of 
retaining  the  places  which  .they  held,  besought  the  French  to 
return ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Compiegne  put  into  their  hands  for 
a  term  of  four  years  ^'accio,  Calvi^  Bastia,  and  San  Fiorenao. 
The  Corsicans  made  a  fraitless  attempt  to  induce  France  to  recog- 
nize their  independence  by  offering  the  same  tribute  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Genoese.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  illustnitiug  the  degree  to  which  the  philosophical  notions 
then  prevalent  had  atlected  the  minds  even  of  practical  men,  that 
Colonel  Buttafuoco,  the  Corsican  agent,  was  instructed  to  request 
the  groundwork  of  a  constitution  froovthe  pen  of  J.  J.  Bousseau, 
and  to  invite  that  philosopher  to  Corsica  in  the  name  of  Paoli's 
government.  The  French  Court  behaved  disloyally  both  towards 
their  allies  the  Genoese  and  to  the  Cgrsicans.  The  latter  were 
deceired  with  false  hopes ;  while^  daring  a  four  years'  occupancy,  a 
debt  was  contracted  which  the  Hepublio  of  Genoa  was  miable  to 
discharge.  The  Grenoese,  too  proud  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  their  rebellious  subjects,  made  orer  Corsica  to  France  for  a  sum 
of  two  million  francs.  May  15th,  1768.  The  Corsicans  resolved 
to  defend  themselves,  but  in  the  following  year  were  subdued  by 
superior  forces,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  France. 
These  proceedings  excited  great  indignation  in  England.  General 
I'aoli  and  manv  of  his  com])anious  fled  their  countrv.  Paoli 
came  to  England,  where  he  was  feted  and  caressed ;  but  the 
Engli^^  Government  did  nothing  for  Corsica^  and  ultimately 
acquiesced  in  its  subjection.' 

Among  the  causes  of  ChoiseuFs  fall  was  the  part  which  he  had 

'  taken  against  the  Duke  d'Aignillon.  That  nobleman  had  been 
accosed  of  maladminiBtration  in  his  office  of  Goyemor  of  Brittany, 
and  a  process  had  been  instituted  against  him  in  the  Parliament 

*  SeeKlose.  iL</Af7i  PasaU  PaolU.  Anec-     He  died  in  London,  Febnutry  5tb,  1607, 
dr.ffs  nt'  Paoli  s  r('<i(i(>nro  in  Kn^land  will     and  WM  btlried  atSL  FaoonM. 
be  tuund  in  BosweU's  L\fe  oj  Johnson, 
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of  Bennes.  The  King  evoked  the  snit  before  the  Phirliame&t  of 
Paris  ;  and  finding  that  body  hostile  to  his  faronrite,  he  annulled 

their  proceedings  in  a  Lit  de  JuHiee,  and  published  an  Edict  in- 
fringing the  privileges  of  the  Parliament.  That  body  tendered 
their  resignation,  and  refused  to  resume  their  judicial  functions, 
though  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  King,  till  the  obnoxious  Edict 
should  be  withdrawn.  The  Court  solved  the  question  by  a  coup 
d*et^t.  On  the  night  of  January  19th,  1771,  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  were  awakened  in  their  beds  by  the  Bojal  musqueiaires, 
with  a  summons  from  the  King  to  declare  yes  or  no,  whether  they 
would  resume  their  functions.  Ail  but  thirty  or  forty  reftised. 
Even  theee^  having  speedily  retracted,  were  sent  into  eodle^  as  their 
refractory  comrades  had  been  before,  and  the  Council  of  State  was 
charged  with  the  provisional  administration  of  justice.  These 
proceedings  were  followed  by  others  still  more  arbitrary  and 
illegal.  The  Parliaments  throughout  the  Ejngdom  were  entirely 
suppressed,  and  in  their  place  six  Superior  Councils  {conficih 
8up(frieurs) ,  with  power  to  pronounce  judgment  without  appeal, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  were 
erected  in  the  towns  of  Arnis,  Blois,  Chalons,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
Lyon,  and  Poitiers.  For  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  substituted 
a  body  of  seventy*five  personSj  nominated  by  the  King,  whose 
places,  therefore,  were  r^ither  purchased  nor  heredit^iry  as 
formerly,  and  who  were  forbiddeu  to  take  presents  {epieee)  from 
suitors.  This  body  was  nicknamed,  afber  its  contriver,  the 
Parlemeni  Maupeou, 

All  this  was  done  under  the  colour  of  reform  and  intellectual 
progress,  affected  in  those  days  by  the  most  arbitrary  Sovereigns. 
Louis  XV.  was  to  figure  as  a  liberal  with  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  and  Joseph  II.  of  Austria.  The  preamble 
of  Maupeou's  Edict,  abolishing  tlie  Parliaments,  developed  ideas 
designed  to  attract  the  pJiilosojJicrs,  and  really  succeeded  in 
catching  some  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  including  their  chief  and 
patriarch,  A^oltaire.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  of  the  alleged 
motives  were  sufficiently  specious.  Thus  Maupeou  took  credit 
for  abolishing  the  sale  of  offices,  which  often  prevented  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  into  the  magistracy  who  were  most  worthy  of 
it;  and  for  rendering  the  administration  of  justice  both  prompt 
and  gratuitous,  through  the  suppression  of  the  Judges'  fees,  and 
by  relieving,  through  the  establishment  of  the  eoMeUs  mtperieure, 
provincial  suitors  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  Paris.^  Nor,  if 

*  Martin,  Hitt»  de  France^  U  xri.  p.  284. 
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regard  the  political  fanotions  assumed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  was  there  much  to  regret  in  its  fall.  Nerer,  snrelj,  was  a 
politioal  madiine  invented  of  so  much  pretension  and  so  little 
power.  A  Royal  Edict  was  of  no  avail  till  sanctioned  and  regis- 
-tered  by  the  Parliament;  yet^  if  this  sanction  was  withheld,  the 
King  had  only  to  hold  9,  Litde  Jutttee,  and  enforce  compliance.  /3uL . 
A  body  so  constituted,  and  composed  principally  of  one  class  in 
the  State,  could  never  hope  to  be  a  constitutional  power ;  and, 
accordingly,  its  resistance  to  the  Royal  will,  though  sometimes 
productive  of  serious  disturbance,  always  ended  in  defeat.  Xever- 
theless,  the  abolition  of  the  Parliaments  was  unpopular  with  the 
^reat  majority  of  the  French  nation.  In  the  first  placoj  the 
^iinistry  from  which  these  reforms  proceeded  was  not  only  sus- 
pected, but  despised.  The  Parliaments,  again^  despite  the  vices  of 
their  constitution,  were  really  popular.  They  were  tiie  only  expo- 
nents of  the  national  voice ;  and  in  general  the  members,  whose 
•dignity  and  independence  were  secured  by  their  places  being 
hereditary,  though  purchased,  had  shown  themselves  the  fHends 
•of  liberty  and  progress.  The  people  recollected  that  it  was  they 
'who  had  opposed  the  feudalism  and  Ultramontanism  of  the  Middle  * 
Ages,  and  that  to  them  alone  they  could  now  look  for  any  barrier 
against  Regal  despotism.  These  sentiments  were  shared  by  many 
■of  the  very  highest  rank.  Out  of  twenty-nine  Peers  present, 
eleven  had  opposed  the  registry  of  the  Edicts  against  the  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  what  seemed  still  more  serious,  all  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  Royal,  except  one,  had  protested  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court,  and  even  denied  the  King's  power  to  issue  such  an 
Edict  as  that  of  the  Lit  de  Justice,  The  Advocate-General  Siguier, 
had,  at  the  time,  warned  the  King  to  his  face  against  the  course 
be  was  pursuing,  and  bade  him  remember  that  even  in  the 
.greatest  Monarchies,  disregard  of  the  laws  had  often  been  the 
cause  or  the  pretext  of  revolutions. 

This  blow  against  the  State  had  been  preceded  a  few  years 
before  by  one  against  the  Church.  Choiseul,  in  conjunction  with 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  had  effected  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  France ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  fall  of  that 
Minister  was  hastened  by  the  revenge  and  intrigues  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Loyola.  The  fall  of  the  Jesuits  concerns  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  and  we  have,  therefore,  abstained  from  touching 
on  it,  till  it  could  be  narrated  in  its  totality.  We  have  already 
•aid  that  this  movement  originated  in  Portugal,  and  was  the  work 
of  Pombal.   To  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  it  was  ascribed  that 
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the  weak  and  snperstitious  John  Y.  had  annihilated  all  hope  of 
progress,  by  throwing  his  Kingdom  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
olergy ;  and  this  circumstance  is  the  best  jostification  of  Pombal's 
harsh  and  arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  Society.  Amidst  the 
enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  conduct  of  John 
might  have  befitted  the  most  benighted  period  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Amontj  other  instances  of  his  extrava<r;iuce  may  be  mentioned 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Convent  of  Mafra,  at  an  expense  of 
forty-five  million  crusades,  or  near  four  luillicais  sterling.    In  one 
wing  of 'this  building  ^jOO  lazy  Franei-cans  were  lodged  in  regal 
splendour  ;  their  church  occupied  the  centre,  and  the  other  wing 
formed  the  King's  Palace !  John  founded  a  patriarchate  in  Lisbon^ 
and  towards  the  end  of  1741  caused  at  least  a  hundred  houses  to 
be  pulled  down  in  that  city,  in  order  to  build  a  patriarchal  church 
and  palace.  In  1744,  after  recovering  from  an  attack  of  sickness, 
he  summoned  to  his  Court  four-and-twenty  prebendaries,  whom 
he  had  instituted,  gave  all  a  cap,  violet  stockings,  red  shoes,  a 
golden  hat-band,  and  a  cardinal's  staff ;  conferred  upon  them 
ducal  rank,  with  an  income  of  2,000  crusades  apiece,  and  on  the 
follo\N*ing  day  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  seeing  them  perforin  divine 
service  in  their  new  attire.  The  Civil  (xoveniinent  was  also  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  and  promulgated  the  strangest  regulations. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  importation  of  costly  manufactures  in  gold, 
silver,  silk,  fine  stuffs,  &c.,  was  suddenly  prohibited,  except  such 
as  were  to  be  used  by  the  clergy,  and  in  the  churches.  The  liberty 
to  display  his  whims  and  caprices  in  Church  matters  was  bought 
by  John  at  a  high  price  from  the  Court  of  Bome,  and  no  country 
was  more  profitable  to  the  Papal  Court  than  the  little  Kingdom 
of  Portugal.  Hence  he  earned  from  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  the 
equivocal  title  oi  Ficlclisstmvs,  which  might  signify  his  excessive 
devotion  either  to  the  Holy  See  or  to  Cliri.st. 

In  these  and  the  like  acts  there  was  enough  to  excite  the  bile 
of  a  less  fiery  reformer  than  Pombal.  That  ^linister  regarded  the 
Church,  and  cs|)ecially  the  Jesuits,  as  the  chief  authors  of  the 
declining  state  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  he  had  been  further  incensed 
against  thijt  Society  by  their  conduct  in  Paraguay,   Throngb  the 
influence  of  John  V.'s  daughter,  Barbara,  who  had  married  Ferdi- 
nand YI.  of  Spain,  a  settlement  had  been  effected,  in  1750,  of  the 
long  disputes  respecting  the  colony  of  San  Sacramento  on  the 
river  Plata,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Portugal  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.   Portugal  abandoned  that  colony  to  Spain,  recei\-ing 
in  return  the  town  and  district  of  Tuy,  in  Galicia,  and  the  Seven 
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MiasionB  of  Paraguaj.  The  native  Indians  of  this  district  were  to 
be  transferred  to  Spanish  soil;  but  their  rulers^  the  Jesoits,  in- 
cited them  to  oppose  this  arrangement^  and  for  some  time  thejr 
43ncceeded  in  resisting  the  3,000  or  4,000  Spaniards  and  Portu- 

g-QCsc,  under  the  command  of  the  Commissaries  a})pointed  to 
effect  the  exchange.  Pombal  despatched  his  brother  with  a 
considerable  army,  in  1753,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Jesuits;  which,  however,  was  not  effected  till  175(3.  Meanwhile, 
the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  had  taken  place.  The  Jesuits  did 
not  let  slip  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  working  on  the 
4iuperstition  of  the  people.  Pombal  was  denounced  from  the 
pnlpits,  and  the  earthqnsJce  was  appealed  to  as  the  visible  judg- 
jnent  of  God  upon  his  profanity. 

The  Portuguese  Minister  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by 
such  attacks.  He  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  first  victim  was  Malagrida,  apparently  a  harmless  fitnatic,  if 
fanaticism  ever  can  be  harmleas.  Gabriel  Malagrida,  the  inventor 
of  certain  mechanical  sj^intual  exercises  which  he  alone  could 
conduct,  had  obtained  the  odour  of  sanctity  by  setting  afloat, 
through  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  a  ship  which  had  been 
stranded  ;  but,  regardless  of  these  merits,  the  Minister  banished 
Saint  Gabriel  to  Setubal.  This  step  was  followed  up  by  a  seizure 
of  all  the  Jesuits  at  Court  (September,  1757),  and  the  publication 
of  a  manifesto  against  them  which  created  a  great  sensation  in 
£nrope.  The  principal  charge  alleged  against  them  in  this  docu- 
ment was  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay. 
In  the  following  year  Pombal  denounced  them  to  Pope  Bene- 
dict Xiy.  as  violating  the  laws  of  their  Society  by  illicit  traffic 
(.and  plots  against  the  Government ;  he  forbade  them  to  engage  in 
commerce,  and  finally  even  to  preach  and  confess.  The  answer 
of  the  Papal  See  to  this  application  was  deferred  by  the  death  of 
Benedict  (May,  1758)  ;  but,  soon  after,  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
King  Joseph,  already  related,  afforded  Pombal  a  pretext  to  root 
out  the  Society.'  They  were  accused  of  being  privy  to  that 
attempt;  the  new  Pope,  Clement  XIII.,  was  applied  to  for  a 
brief  authorizing  their  degradation  and  punishment ;  and  on  the 

*  Joseph  I.  of  Portaioral  died  in  Feb*  liis  ronsent  to  the  arratigement.  But 
ruarj,  1777.  and  wus  suoceeiled  by  bis  ClmrlesIII. ofSiiainannoumt'dhisresoIu- 
daughter,  Mariu  Frunfi.M'a.  Pombul  h:\i\  tion  ot"  .sdpjxjrtin;?  his  irefo's  ri-^hts  with 
«ndesvoui\'d  to  set  her  a^ide  by  aboiisb-  his  whole  t'orct',  and  the  design  against 
ing  the  decrms  of  th«  Cortes,  whidi  her  was  abandoned.  On  the  accession  of 
tar)li>h»*d  the  femalf  sncression,  nnd  Mariu  Frant'isca,  Pombnl  was  diamitaed 
transterring  tlu*  Cnuu  to  Joseph,  grand-  C'uxe,  6£an.  Bourbons,  ch.  Ixix. 
•JO  of  (be  rei^aing  Dionaruh,  who  gave 
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Pope's  hesitatiDgj  Pombal  caused  all  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  to* 
the  nnmber  of  600,  to  be  seized  and  thrown  on  the  Italian  coast 

at  Civitd  Vecchia  (September,  1759).  Clement,  in  retaliation, 
ordered  Pompars  manifesto  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  to  wliich  that 
Minister  replied  by  confiscating  all  the  possessions  of  the  Society, 
and  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome.  Pombal,  who 
was  no  philosophic  reformer,  and  was  not  averse  even  to  an  auto 
defe  which  might  increase  his  popularity,  proceeded  against  the 
unfortunate  Malagrida  by  ecclesiastical  methods.  Instead  of 
arraigning  him  for  high  treason,  he  caused  him  to  be  declared 
a  heretic  by  the  Inquisition,  which  was  conducted  by  Domini- 
cans. He  was  then  deUrered  to  the  secular  arm  and  burnt  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1761. 

Considering  the  light  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  generally  re- 
garded, Pombal's  act  did  not  meet  so  much  approval  from  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
hypocrisy  of  the  proceedings  against  them  was  revolting  to  the 
philosophical  spirit  of  the  age,  while  their  illegality  and  cruelty 
excited  disgust  in  England  and  other  Protestant  countries.  Never- 
theless a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Society  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  which  the  example 
of  Portugal  served  to  stimulate  to  action.  France  was  the  first 
nation  to  imitate  it.  The  Jesuits,  generally  so  accommodating  to* 
the  manners  of  the  age,  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  display 
their  hostility  towards  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and,  by  a  stnmge 
coalition,  the  Boyal  mistress  combined  with  the  Jansenists  of  the 
Parliament  for  their  destruction.  Their  commercial  transaotions 
in  the  French  colonies  afforded  a  handle  against  them.  Thdr 
house  at  Martinico,  governed  by  La  Valette,  had  been  converted 
into  a  great  commercial  and  banking  establishment.  Their  con- 
signments having  been  intercepted  by  the  English,  the  merchants 
who  had  accepted  their  bills  became  insolvent,  and  the  creditors 
then  proceeded  against  La  Valette,  who  declared  himself  bank- 
rupt. The  creditors  hereupon  brought  an  action  at  Marseilles 
against  the  whole  Society  established  in  France,  and  obtained  a 
▼erdict  (May,  1760),  which  was  confirmed  on  appeal  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris. 

The  scandal  of  this  aflhir  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Europe. 
The  Genoese  GoTenunent  ordered  the  Jesuits  to  dose  their  com- 
mercial establishment  in  that  city.  Venioe  forbade  tiiem  to  re- 
ceive any  more  novices.  In  France,  their  trade,  principally  in 
drugs,  was  suspended,  and  their  afiOiirs,  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
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tions  of  their  Society^  were  sabmittedj  in  spite  of  the  interrention 
of  Pope  Clement  XUI.,  to  the  examination  of  the  Tarions  Parlia> 
ments.  That  of  'PsnB  seyerely  denounced  their  doctrines  as  mur- 
derous and  abominable,  condemned  a  multitude  of  their  books,  and 
forbade  them  any  Ioniser  to  teach.  Louis  XV.,  who,  from  fear,  iti* 
is  said,  of  a  Jesuit  knife,  was  not  so  inimical  as  his  mistress  to 
them,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  compromise,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  chief  prelates,  proposed  to  them  to  modify  their  in- 
Btitutions.  But  to  permit  these  to  be  regulated  by  a  civil  power 
would  have  been  a  kind  of  suicide.  Their  General,  Biod,  at  once 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  declared  that  they  mnat  remain  aa  thej 
were,  or  cease  to  exiat.^  Clement  XIU.  in  vain  endeavonred  to 
ronae  the  fimatidsm  of  France  in  their  fhvonr.  Choisenl  and 
Pompadonr  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  though  the  Queen  and 
the  Danphin  were  ranged  on  the  other  side.  Bnt  the  Minister 
prudently  left  the  odium  and  responsibility  of  the  proceedings  • 
against  the  Jesuits  to  the  Parliament,  who,  in  the  winter  of  1761, 
issued  against  them  several  celebrated  comptes  rcndua.  The  Par- 
liament of  Rouen  took  the  lead  in  these  proceedings  by  a  decree 
annulling  the  statutes  of  the  Society,  condemning  them  to  be 
burnt,  and  directing  all  the  Jesuits  in  their  jurisdiction  to  evac* 
uate  their  houses  and  colleges  (February,  1762) .  The  Parliament 
of  Paris  followed  this  example  in  April,  and  similar  measures  were 
adopted  by  those  of  Bordeaux,  Bennes,  Meta,  Pan,  Perpignan, 
Toidoase,  and  Aix«  Some  of  these  Courts,  howerer,  as  tiiose  of 
Dijon  and  Grenoble,  did  not  go  to  such  lengths,  while  others,  as 
those  of  Besan9on  and  Douai,  were  altogether  fikvourable  to  the 
Society.  The  ^ariiament  of  Paris,  in  a  decree  of  August  6th, 
charged  the  Jesuits  with  systematically  justifying  crimes  and 
vices  of  all  sorts  ;  brought  against  them  the  political  charge  of 
owing  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  Sovereign,  thus  forming  a 
State  within  the  State;  and  finished  with  pronouncing  them  irre- 
vocably excluded  from  the  Kingdom.^  But  though  this  decree 
was  published  in  the  King's  name,  it  did  not  bear  his  signature ; 
and  it  was  not  till  November,  1764,  that  the  Society  was  entirely 
suppressed  in  France  by  Royal  authority. 

Choisenl's  enmity  against  the  Jesuits  was  not  satisfied  with  their 
expulsion  from  France.  He  resolTcd  to  eflbot  their  entire  destruc- 
tion, and  especially  he  contributed  to  their  banishment  from  Spain ; 
where  he  is  said  not  to  have  scrupled  at  circulating  forged  letters 

'  "  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  i.mi."' —Ft amm^  t  H  p.  600, 
'  Anc,  Lois  Franfaises,  U  xxii.  p. 
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in  tlie  names  of  tlieir  generals  and  chiefs^  with  the  design  of  bring* 
iug  them  into  hatred  and  snspicion.^  Seyeral  of  the  Spanish 
Ministers  of  that  day,  Aranda,  Campomanes,  Monino  (afterwards 
better  known  as  Florida  Blanca) ,  were  imbned  with  the  spirit  of 

the  French  philosophy,  and  were  disposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  Choiseul ;  but  Charles  III.  hesitated  long  before  he  adopted 
any  violent  measures  against  the  Society.  Some  occurrences, 
however,  which  took  place  in  17«35  and  the  following  year,  excited 
his  suspicions  against  them.  They  were  accused  of  being  the 
authors  of  the  disturbances  which  arose  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  code  of  taxes,  as  well  as  of  the 
tumults  at  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1706.  These  riots,  however, 
were  really  caused  hj  the  oondoot  of  the  Marquis  SquiUaci, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  War.  SquiUaci  had  introduced  a  better 
system  of  police  at  Madrid ;  but  being  himself  an  Italian,  he  had 
paid  little  attention,  in  prosecuting  his  reforms,  to  the  national 
customs  and  prejudices ;  nor  were  these  much  more  respected  by 
the  King,  who,  though  bom  in  Spain,  had  quitted  it  too  early  to 
retain  much  love  for  its  manners.  SquiUaci  had  also  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people  by  establishing  a  monopoly  for  supplying 
Madrid  with  oil,  bread,  and  other  necessaries.  But  his  inter- 
ference with  the  national  costume  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
insurrection.  The  huge  mantles  and  hats  vdi\\  flaps  that  could 
be  let  down  had  been  found,  by  the  concealment  which  they 
afforded  to  the  person,  to  favour  the  commission  of  murders, 
robberies,  and  other  crimes,  and  SquiUaci  therefore  published  an 
edict  forbidding  them  to  be  worn.  Its  appearance  was  tiie  signal 
for  an  uproar.  The  populace  surrounded  the  Royal  Palace ;  loud 
cries  arose  for  the  head  of  SquiUaci ;  nor  could  the  tumult  be 
appeased  tiU  the  King  appeared  on  his  balcony,  promised  to 
dismiss  the  obnoxious  Minister,  and  to  appoint  a  Spaniard  in  his 
stead.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  Charles  fled  to  Aranjuez 
in  the  night  with  SquiUaci.  But  the  tumult  was  reuewed,  the 
King  was  again  forced  to  capitulate,  and  to  perform  his  promise 
of  dismissing  the  Minister.  Charles  attributed  these  aftruiits  to  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jesuits  with  a  view  to  drive  him  into  a  retro- 
grade policy.  They  were  also  charged  with  a  design  to  exter- 
minate the  King  and  all  his  family,  of  which,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  no  proof.  The  Society  was  suppressed  in  Spain  by 
a  Royal  Decree,  April  2nd,  1766,  and  aU  the  members  of  it  were 
banished  the  Kingdom.  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  Jesuits 

*  Coxe,  Spani$h  Sourbonif  v^.  iv.  p.  354. 
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in  all  tiie  Spaniah  poaseasiona  throughout  the  world  ahould  be 
arrested  on  the  same  daj  and  hour,  carried  to  the  neareat  port, 
and  shipped  oft'  to  the  Roman  States,  as  being  the  subjects  of  the 
Pope  rather  than  of  tlie  King.  Clement  Xlll.,  at  the  instigation 
of  Ricei,  declared  that  he  would  not  receive  them.  The  Spanish 
vessels  which  arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia  were  fired  upon  j  thej 
vrcrc  repulsed  at  all  the  ports  on  the  Italian  coast  j  and  the 
miserable  exiles  with  whom  they  were  filled,  after  enduring 
terrible  hardships,  were  at  length  indebted  to  Charles  III.  for 
procuring  them  an  asylum  in  Corsica.  The  Court  of  Rome  ulti- 
mately relaxed  in  ita  aeverity,  and  received  the  Jesuita  deapatohed 
from  the  Eaat  Indiea  and  America ;  to  each  of  whom  the  King  of 
Spain  allowed  a  small  pittance  of  two  paole,  or  about  a  ahilling  a 
day.^ 

The  decree  of  Charlea  III.  was  followed  by  another  blow 

against  the  Jesuits  in  France.  The  measures  taken  against  them 
in  that  country  had  not  been  rigorously  carried  out.  They  had 
found  support  in  the  difterences  of  opinion  respecting  them  which 
prevailed  in  the  various  parliaments,  as  well  as  the  quarrels  of 
those  bodies  with  tlie  Court,  and  they  had  still  retained  intiuence 
enough  to  cause  fear  and  embarrassment  to  their  opponents. 
Bat  when  the  news  of  the  proceedings  against  them  in  Spain 
arrived  in  France,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  encouraged  to 
declare  them  public  enemies,  to  command  them  to  quit  the  King- 
dom in  a  fortnight,  and  to  auppHcate  the  King,  in  conj  miction 
with  all  Catholic  Princes,  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  entire  aup- 
preaaion  of  the  Society  (May  9th,  1767).  Choiteal,  in  oonjonc- 
tion  with  Pombal,  urged  the  King  of  Spain  to  support  them  in 
this  undertaking ;  but  though  Charlea  had  acted  ao  rigorously 
against  the  Jesuits  in  hia  own  dominions,  he  could  not  at  first 
per.'^uade  himself  to  aid  in  their  entire  destruction.  While  ho  was 
thus  hesitating,  the  Pontiff,  by  an  imprudent  provocation,  deter- 
inin<'d  him  to  as>ist  the  views  of  the  French  and  Portuguese 
Ministers.  The  Bourbon  Sovereigns  in  Italy,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  had  followed  the  example  of  Spain,  and 
expelled  the  Jesuits.  Clement  XIII.  was  impolitic  enough  to 
show  his  displeasure  by  attacking  the  weakest  of  these  Sovereigns. 
He  excommunicated  the  Buke  of  Parma,  and  declared  him  de~ 
prived  of  his  principality  as  a  rebellious  vassal  of  the  Church 
(January  20th,  1768).    To  avenge  this  inanlt  to  the  House  of 

1  Respecting  the  SpanUb  Jesuits,  see  V'iardo^  Z«<-«  J4wUe«  Jugr4  par  Ua  rots,  les 
iviqueif  tt  U pap*',  1357. 
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Bourbon,  CharleB  HI.  urged  the  Eiiigs  of  France  and  Naples  to- 
take  vigorous  steps  against  the  Pope.  Lonis  XY.  lesponded  U> 
his  appeal  by  seizing  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  whilst  the 

Neapolitans  invaded  Benevento.  The  movement  against  the 
Jesuits  spread  throughout  Catholic  Europe.  They  were  expelled 
from  Venice,  Modena,  and  even  from  Bavaria,  the  focus  of  Ger- 
man Jesuitism.  The  pious  scruples  of  Maria  Theresa  deterred 
her  at  present  from  proceeding  to  such  extremities  ;  although  her 
son  Joseph  II.,  and  her  Minister  Kaunitz,  disciples  of  the  French 
philosophjj  would  willingly  have  seen  them  adopted ;  but  the 
Jesuits  were  deposed  from  the  chairs  of  theology  and  philoso])hy 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  At  length  an  alarming  proof  of  the 
influence  stiU  retained  by  them  in  Spain  induced  Charles  lU.  to 
co-operate  vigorously  for  their  suppression.  On  St.  CharWa 
day^  when  he  showed  himself  on  his  balcony,  the  people  having 
raised  a  unammous  cry  for  their  recall,  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
at  Rome  was  instructed,  in  conjunction  witii  those  of  France 
and  Naples,  to  require  from  the  Pope  the  abolition  of  the  Society 
(January,  1769).  This  deuiand  proved  a  death-blow  to  the  aged 
Clement  XIII.,  who  died  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  when  the 
question  was  to  come  before  the  Consistory  (February  3rd).  The 
Jesuits  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  procure  the  election  of  a  Pope 
favourable  to  their  cause ;  but  they  missed  their  aim  by  two 
votes.  The  choice  of  the  conclave  fell  on  Ganganelli,  a  minor 
conventual,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  was  unknown.  Gan- 
ganelli,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  was  of  quite  a 
diflBarent  character  from  his  mediocre,  rigid,  and  obstinate  prede- 
cessor. He  possessed  considerable  abilities,  was  enlightened 
and  tolerant,  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  Benedict  XIV.,  bnt 
had  less  vivacity  and  gentler  manners.  The  Jesuit  question  was 
a  terrible  embarrassment  to  him.  On  one  side  he  found  himself  ' 
menaced  by  the  Bourbon  Sovereigns  ;  on  the  other,  the  obscure 
threats  of  the  Jesuits  filled  him  with  the  apprehension  of  poison. 
To  conciliate  the  former,  he  revoked  the  Brief  against  the  Duko 
of  Parma,  suppressed  the  famous  bull  In  Coena  Domini,  and  even 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain  (April,  1770),  promising  to  abolish 
the  Jesuits.  That  Society  struggled  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
despair,  and  scrupled  not  to  invoke  the  aid  even  of  heretical 
Powers,  as  England,  the  Czarina,  and  Frederick  II.  The  &11  of 
Choiseul  filled  them  with  hope ;  but  Charles  III.  was  now  become 
even  more  implacable  than  he,  and  appealed  to  the  Family  Com* 
pact  to  urge  on  the  French  King.    The  last  support  of  the 
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Jesaits  gave  way  when  Maria  Theresa,  at  the  instance  of  her  son 

Joseph,  at  last  consented  to  their  abolition.  Clement  XIY.  now 
found  himself  compelled  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied 
Courts.  On  July  21st,  1773,  he  issued  the  bull  Domhius  ac 
Medemptor  noster,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Society,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  that  they  had  disturbed  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth, and  proclaimed  the  neceasity  for  their  disappearance. 
The  houses  of  the  Society  still  remaining  were  now  shut  ap,  and 
their  General  Hicci  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo^ 
where  he  died  two  years  after.  It  was  in  Protestant  countries 
alone  that  the  Jesuits  found  any  sympathy  and  defence.  Frederick 
the  Great  especially,  who  considered  their  system  of  education  to 
be  useful,  forbade  the  bull  against  them  to  be  published  in  his 
dominions.  But  the  Jesuits  were  destined  to  refxve.  Clement  XIY. 
was  rewarded  for  his  compliance  by  the  restoration  of  Avignon 
and  the  Venaissin,  which,  however,  the  Revolution  was  soon  to 
reunite  to  France.  On  the  other  hand,  this  measure  is  thought 
to  have  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  Holy  Week  of  17(4  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  which  appeared  to  indicate 
poison  ;  and  though  he  survived  till  September  22nd,  he  was 
subject  to  constant  torments.  All  Borne  ascribed  his  death  to 
the  aqua  tofana  ;  and  such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Bemis, 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  as  well  as  of  Pius  VI.,  Clement's 
successor.'  The  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  Ministers,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributed  his  malady  to  fear.*  But  to  return  to  the  affidrs 
of  France. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Choiseul,  the  goyemment  of  that  country 
was  conducted  by  a  sort  of  triumvirate,  composed  of  tiie  Chan- 
cellor Maupeou,  the  Abb^  Terrai,  who  administered  the  finances, 

and  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  June,  1771;  while  over  all  the  infaftious  Da 
Barri  reigned  supreme.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  the 
external  relations  of  France  during  the  remainder  of  Louis  XV/s 
reign.  The  only  event  of  European  interest  was  the  partition  of 
Poland,  which  country,  as  we  have  seen,  D'Aiguillon  abandoned 
to  its  fate.  Meanwhile  domestic  maladministration  was  pro- 
ducing those  evils  and  exciting  those  class-hatreds,  which,  though 
kept  down  for  a  time,  exploded  so  fearfully  in  the  Bevblution* 

'  Se«  Bemis's  Dcfpatchen,  September  "Priest,  SifpprfAsion  dr  la  Sbci^fr  >f'  Jt'suf» : 

i»th  aod  Ociober  26lli,  1774,  and  Oi--  Theiner,  U,schu'htf  drs  Pontifuats  Ch- 

tober  SStht  1777,  ap.  Mftrtin,  Mitt,  d$  mnis  A7J'.  Ahbe  Georges,  Afem.  pour 

France,  t.  xvi.  p.  222  note.  servir  d  I'Hi^f'  ire  drs  ivinemetu  de  la  fim 

'  On  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  see  St.  du  xvUieme  sitcle. 
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The  finances  were  erery  day  growiog  worse  and  worse.  Temi, 
to  avert  a  total  bankniptcyj  resorted  to  a  partial  one  by  cheatmg 
the  public  creditors^  plnndermg  annuitants^  and  arbitrarily  re- 
dacing  lihe  interest  on  Govemment  debts.  These  measures, 
indeed,  touched  only  the  richer  classes  of  society,  but  the  arbi- 
trary taxes  which  he  imposed  were  felt  by  the  people  at  large. 
The  wide-spread  misery  and  discontent  were  agf^ravated  by  dearth. 
Several  bad  harvests  had  succeeded  one  another;  the  scarcity 
became  intolerable,  although  the  exportation  of  corn  had  been 
prohibited,  and  frequent  riots  took  place  in  the  provinces.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  public  hatred  found  an  object  in  the  King 
himself.  The  Parliament  of  Bouen  openly  charged  Louis  XV. 
with  being  a  forestallei^  nor  could  he  satisfisu^torily  refute  tbe 
imputation.  About  the  year  1767  a  company  had  been  estsh- 
lished  under  the  control  of  Government  called  the  SocieU  Malittet, 
with  the  professed  object  of  keeping  the  price  of  com  at  a  certsin 
leyel,  and  insuring  a  supply  for  Paris  by  buying  up  and  storing 
grain  in  plentiful  years  in  order  to  resell  it  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  design,  perhaps,  may  have  been  good  ;  but  a  measure  so 
easy  of  abuse  and  so  liable  to  suspicion,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous.  Profligate,  expensive,  and  avaricious,  Louis  XV. 
scrupled  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  to  | 
fill  his  private  treasury  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects.  He  was 
accustomed  to  speculate  in  all  kinds  of  securities,  and  when  an 
Edict  was  in  preparation  by  the  Council  which  might  depreciate 
the  value  of  any  of  these>  he  withheld  his  signature  till  he  had 
realized !  In  lUra  manner  he  converted  the  SodHe  Maliutt  into 
an  instrument  of  private  gain.  Through  the  agency  of  Terrsi, 
who  bought  up  com  at  low  prices  in  Languedoc,  where  exporta- 
tion had  been  prohibited,  large  quantities  were  sent  to  Jera/ej, 
through  the  ports  of  Brittany,  which  had  been  opened,  in  order 
to  be  reimported  into  France  after  prices  should  have  been  raised 
to  a  ma.ciiniDu  by  artificial  method.^.  The  Kin^-'s  participation  in 
these  nefarious  transactions  was  notorious.  The  ]irices  of  gwin 
throughout  the  Kingdom  lay  constantly  on  his  writing  t.ible  ; 
nay,  among  the  officers  of  finance,  the  name  of  a  Treasurer  of 
grain  on  account  of  His  Majesty"  was  inadvertently  suffered  to 
appear'in  the  Boyal  Almanack  for  1774.  The  Court  endeavoored  \ 
to  divert  the  popular  odium  by  accusing  the  Parliaments  of  causing  ' 
the  scarcity ;  the  Parliaments  retorted  the  charge  on  the  Minia- 
tera ;  the  people  regarded  them  all  as  equally  guilty,  and  ended 
by  considering  the  upper  classes  as  so  many  vampires  leagued  to 
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suck  tlicir  blood.  The  Sorl^tv  Malisset  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Facte  fh  Famine,  under  which  it  "was  destined  to  appear  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.^ 

The  notoriously  depraved  and  licentious  character  of  the  King^ 
combined  with  this  baseness,  caused  him  to  be  contemned  as  well 
as  hated.  Already  in  his  lifetime  the  people  bestowed  on  his 
heir  the  title  of  Louis  le  Deeire,  so  low  had  Lotus,  once  the  hien 
Aitne,  fallen  in  the  popular  estimation.  The  nniversal  wish  for 
his  death  was  gratified  May  10th,  1774.  It  was  caused  by  the 
small-pox,  caught  from  a  scarcely  marriageable  girl,  one  of  the 
victims  of  his  lust  ;  which,  falling  on  a  man  of  sixty-four  with  a 
constitution  already  contaminated  by  vice,  proved  fatal.  He  had 
reigned  fifty-nine  years,  during  which  he  had  contrived  totally  to 
destroy  the  prestige  of  Royalty,  created  by  the  brilliant  reigns  of 
Henry  IV,  and  Louis  XIV, 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI.,  whose  father 
the  Dauphin  had  died  in  1765.  The  new  Monarch,  as  we  have 
said,  had  married,  in  May,  1770,  the  Austrian  Arohdachess,  Marie 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  was  now  in  hia 
twentieth  year,  and  his  character  was  yet  undeveloped.  It  seemed 
to  promise  both  good  sense  and  good  principles,  unrecommended, 
however,  by  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  and  accompanied  with 
a  want  of  energy  and  resolution  which  ultimately  proved  the 
chief  cause  of  his  ruin.  He  was  fond  of  books,  and  still  more  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  mechanical  arts.  His  first  act  was  to 
send  Madame  du  Barri  to  a  convent ;  but,  with  his  usual  indeci- 
sion, this  severity  was  not  sustained,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  her  estate  near  Marli.  The  fall  of  the  mistress  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  the  Ministers  who  had  supported  her.  Mau- 
peon,  D'Aiunillon,  and  Terrai  were  succeeded  by  Manrepas,  Yer- 
gennes,  and  Turgot.  The  last,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  political  economist,  after  filling  th^  office  of  Minister  of 
Marine,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  Louis  XVI,,  by  the  advice  of  Man- 
repas, re-established  the  Parliaments — one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes, perhaps,  of  his.reign.  Turgot  had  opposed  this  measure. 
Louis's  address  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was,  however,  very 
despotic,  and  he  made  several  alterations  in  its  constitution, 
especially  by  the  suppression  of  the  two  chambers  of  requests. 

*  The  Provost  ilc  Beaumont,  who  had      17l»0,  he  was  discoveml  in  a  dnn^^n, 
deooooced  the  i>ocu(e  Malimt  to  the     Martin,  t.  xvi.  p.  293  s^.  :  I'ie  privte  de 
BirlMUBMlt  of  Rouen,  fuddenly  dimp*     Louia  XV.  t.  ir,  ^  152. 
pMnd.  On  th»  oelefamtMl  1401  of  July, 

• 
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By  the  diimiual  of  Targot^  inMay^  1776,  through  the  intrignes 
of  Maturepas  and  other  enemies,  the  Monarchy  lost  its  last  chance; 
lie  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  France  who,  by  means  of  re- 
-form^  might  have  averted  revolution.  His  fall  is  said  to  have 
heen  accomplished  by  means  of  a  letter,  in  which  his  hand  was 
forged,  containing  sarcasms  upon  the  Queen  and  Maurepas,  and 
even  expressions  calculated  to  wound  the  King.^  Turgot  was 
succeeded  as  controller  of  the  finances  by  M.  de  Clugni,  and, 
after  his  death,  by  Taboureau  de  R^aaz.  The  latter  was  an  in- 
significant person,  and  the  finances  were  really  managed  by 
Necker,  a  Qenevese  banker,  under  a  new  title  of  Director  of  the 
Royal  Treasury.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  resignation  of 
Taboureau,  Necker  was  made  Director-Genersl  of  the  Finances, 
but  without  a  seat  in  the  Councfl,  on  the  ground  of  his  religion. 
Nerertheless,  France  and  Europe  cslled  it  the  ISeoket  Adnunis^ 
tration.  Keeker  was  a  good  practical  man  of  business,  and  in* 
troduced  many  useful  reforms;  but  he  possessed  not  the  broad 
and  daring  grasp  of  mind  and  the  statesmanlike  views  which 
characterized  Turgot. 

The  state  of  the  revenue  compelled  France,  at  this  period,  to 
play  but  a  minor  part  in  the  general  aflairs  of  Europe,  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  might  probably  have  been  passed  in  pro- 
found tranquillity,  had  not  the  quarrel  of  Great  Britain  with  her 
Korth -American  colonies  offered  an  opportunity,  too  tempting  to 
be  resisted,  to  gratify  the  national  hatred  and  revenge.  The  his- 
tory of  that  quarrel  belongs  to  the  domestic  annals  of  England, 
and  is  connected  with  European  history  only  by  its  results,  and 
the  maritime  war  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Its  details  must  be 
famiUar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  need,  therefore,  only 
briefly  recapitulate  some  of  its  leading  eyents : — ^the  Stamp  Act 
of  1765,  attempted  to  be  thrust  on  the  Americans  by  the  mother- 
country,  and  resisted  by  them  ou  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
represented  in  the  }3ritish  Parliament ;  its  withdrawal  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  accompanied,  however,  with  an  offensive  declaration 
of  the  supreme  rights  of  the  mother-country  over  her  colonies ; 
the  renewed  attempt,  in  1767,  to  raise  duties  in  America,  on  tea, 
paper,  painters'  colours,  and  glass ;  the  abandonment  of  these  by 
Lord  North,  except  the  du^  on  tea,  in  1770;  the  permission 
given  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  1773,  to  export  their  surplus 
stock  to  America,  and  the  destruction  of  some  of  these  cargoes  in 
Boston  Harbour.  The  quarrel  was  now  becoming  serious  snd 


*  See  (EuvrtB  de  T\trffotf  Koticc  Hist,  par  M.  IHitre,  tup.  cxL 
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complicated.    In  the  spring  of  1774,  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  for  suppressing  the  Port  of  Boston,  for  abolish- 
ing the  charter  and  democratic  government  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  authorizing  the  govcrDors  of  colonies  to  send  home  persons 
guilty  of  rebellion,  to  be  tried  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
General  Qage  was  sent  to  Boston  to  enforce  these  measures ;  bat 
the  troops  at  his  disposal  were  not  adequate  to  support  such 
Tigorous  proceedings.    The  colonists  agreed  to  abstain  from 
using  British  merchandise  till  Massachusetts  should  be  restored 
to  its  privileges ;  while  a  G^eral  Congress,  which  met  at  Phila- 
•delphia,  in  December,  1774,  resolved  to  repel  force  by  force. 
They  drew  up  addresses  to  the  people  of  Ghreat  Britain,  as  well  as 
to  the  Colonies ;  and  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  they  pro- 
fessed, or  pretended  to  profess,  their  loyalty.    But,  in  spite  of 
Lord  Chatham's  elociuent  warnings,  the  Government  y)ersisted  in 
its  course.    In  February,  1775,  bills  were  brought  in  to  restrain 
the  commerce  of  the  Xew  Enirland  provinces,  and  to  exclude  them 
from  the  Newfoundland  fishery.    These  measures  were  shortly 
followed  by  a  collision.    General  Gage,  who  had  received  rein- 
forcements, having  dispersed  some  American  militia  at  Lexington, 
April  19th,  1775,  the  colonists  assembled  on  all  sides,  and  drove 
the  English  back  to  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  The  Gongresa  now 
appointed  George  Washington  commander-in-chief;  snd  on  the 
6th  of  July  tiiey  published  a  Declaration  explaining  their  motives, 
bat  denying  any  intention  to  separate  from  the  mother-conntry. 
Washington,  with  20,000  men,  now  blockaded  Boston.    In  au 
attempt  to  relieve  themselves,  the  En«rlisli,  uuder  Cuuerals  Howe 
and  Burgoyne,  fought  the  IJattle  of  1  bunker's  Hill,  July  17th, 
when,  but  with  considerable  loss,  they  ultimately  defeated  the 
Americans  under  Putnam.    The  blockade  of  Boston,  however, 
still  continued,  and  in  March,  1770,  Howe  was  compelled  to 
abandon  that  town,  and  to  retire  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Americans,  elated  with  their  success,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Oaxiada,  but  were  repulsed. 

The  English  Ministry  had  felt  the  necessity  for  making  more 
Ti^orons  efforts,  and,  early  in  1776,  treaties  had  been  concluded 
with  some  German  Princes,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave 
of  Sesse-Cassel,  his  son,  the  Count  of  Hanau,  and  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck,  by  which  they  engaged  to  supjily  between  17,000  and 
1S,000  men  to  serye  atrainst  the  Americans.  The  country  had  to 
pay  clearly  for  the  degradation  of  incorporating  these  foreign  biro- 
ling's  in  her  armies.  Much  deeper,  however^  was  the  shame  of  the 
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Prmoes  who  engaged  in  tliis  white  slave  trade,  and  sold  the  blood 
of  their  snbjects  to  fill  their  own  coffers,  and  support  their  pomp 

and  luxury.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  alone  appears  to  have  applied 
the  wages  of  blood  to  the  benefit  of  h'\6  remaining  subjects.  These 
proceedings  alTorded  the  Americans  a  motive,  or  at  all  events  a 
pretext,  for  taking  the  lost  step,  and  altogether  renouncing  their 
connection  with  the  mother-country,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  hire  foreign  mercenaries  themselves.  Public  opinion  in 
America  had  been  stimulated  in  this  direction  by  many  publica- 
tions and  addresses,  and  especially  by  Thomas  Paine's  celebrated 
pamphlet  entitled  Ckmmon  Sense,  On  July  4th^  1776,  Congress, 
under  the  Ftendency  of  John  Hancock,  made  its  DiCLABAnov  or 
Independenc^  and,  in  the  following  October,  thirteen  States^ 
confederated  themselves  together  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  title 
of  the  TJkited  States  of  America. 

The  German  contingent.-;  had  laised  the  r)riti>h  army  in  Ame- 
rica to  55,000  men,  and  the  campaign  of  177G  proved  very  un- 
favourable to  the  Americans.    From  desertion  and  other  causes, 
Washington  at  one  penod  found  his  army  reduced  to  o,000  men. 
But  be  retrieved  his  fortunes  in  a  winter  campaign,  in  which,  being 
aided  by  reinforcements  under  General  Lee,  he  reconquered  the 
greater  part  of  Jersey,  and  drove  the  English  back  to  Brunswick- 
The  AmericaiTf^laration  of  Independenc£jbncouraged  France 
to  afford  more  active,  though  still  underhand,  assistance  to  the 
nascent  Republic.  Already  before  that  event,  Silas  Deane  had 
been  despatched  to  France,  where,  under  the  guise  of  a  merchant, 
he  intrigued  with  the  Government,  and  endeavoored  to  obtain 
supplies  of  arms  and  money.    His  negotiations  were  carried,  on 
through  ^aron  de  Bcaumarchais,  now  best  known  as  a  lively  and 
successful  dramatist,  but  who  himself  re«rardcd  literature  as  very 
subordinate  to  his  commereial  and  political  pursuits.    Louis  X^"l. 
was  averse  to  a  war  with  England,  and  in  this  view  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Maurepas  and  decker.    ^larie  Antoinette,  on  the  other 
hand,  led  away  perhaps  by  an  unreflecting  enthusiasm,  was  ardent 
in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  this  feeling  was  shared  by 
what  was  called  the  Austrian  party.  Yergennes,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affiiirs,  inclined  the  same  way,  bnt  from  different  mo- 
tives ;  a  bitter  hatred  of  England,  and  a  desire  of  overthrowing 
the  peace  of  1763,  which  he  regarded  as  ignominious,  and  detri» 

*  VewHftmpdhiiv,  MsaiMrhntetf Rhode     Virginia ,  North  Carolina,  FouUi  OutiliMv 

Island,  CtinntM  lU  iii,  New  York.  New  .y<  r-      ftnd  Georgia, 
•ey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
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mental  to  French  interests.  This  party  prevailed.  Tlie  French 
Ministry  secretly  encouraged  the  Americans,  flattered  their  mili- 
tary ardour,  and  gave  circulation  to  the  writings  of  their  partisans, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Loudon  waa 
instructed  frequently  to  assure  that  Court  of  the  strictest  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  France  !  The  French  Government  did  not  merely 
connive  at  the  Americans  being  famished  with  supplies  and 
munitions ;  it  gare  them  actire  assistance.  Beaumarchais  waa 
proyided  with  a  million  liyres  to  found  a  commercial  house  for 
supplying  the  Americans  with  the  materials  of  war,  and  the  public 
arsenals  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purchasing  of  warlike 
stores.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Court  of  YersaiUes,  Beau- 
marchais obtained  a  second  million  from  Spain.  Other  commer- 
cial houses  were  also  assisted  with  money  by  the  Government, 
and  from  these  Silas  Deane  procured  all  that  he  wanted.  Aids 
in  money  were  also  directly  forwarded  to  the  Congress  through 
private  channels.^  Privateers,  fitted  out  in  France,  but  sailing 
under  American  colours,  committed  great  depredations  on  the 
English  trade.  Towards  the  end  of  1776^  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Lee,  in  Paris,  as  envoys  from  the  American 
Congress,  excited  great  enthusiasm.  These  representatives  of 
the  New  World,  by  the  simplicity  of  their  dress  and  manners, 
attracted  the  attention  and  homage  of  a  frivolous  people,  which 
fancied  that  it  had  grown  philosophical.  To  many  of  the  ietes 
exalUef  of  the  times,  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  once 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  against  England  was  irresistible. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  offered  their 
swords  to  the  Americans,  may  be  named  La  Fayette,  the  Viijcount 
de  Xoailles,  and  the  Count  de  Segur. 

It  was  not,  liinvever,  till  1778  that  France  formally  recoguized 
American  independence.  The  American  campaign  of  tJi*t  year 
had  at  first  gone  in  favour  of  the  English.  Howe  had  defeated 
Washington  at  Brandy  wine  September  11th,  had  subsequently 
taken  Philadelphia  (2Gth),  and  again  repulsed  Washington  at 
German  Town,  October  24th.  But  these  successes  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  fate  of  General  Bnrgoyne.  That 
commander,  adYandng  from  Canada  by  Lske  Champlain,  was 
snrrounded  by  the  enemy  at  Saratoga;  where,  not  having  re- 
ceiyed  the  support  whidi  he  expected  from  General  Howe  and 

'  Flassan,  t  vii.  p.  l49  fLotter  of  Vor-     Lnmenie.  BeaumorekaUf  »a  vie,  tea  icriU, 
gvtUM*  to  the  King,  ^hxy  2ud,  177C):  cf.     ttson  ttnips, 

IV.  T 
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Sir  H.  Clinton,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
remaining  force  to  the  American  General  Gates  (October  16th). 

The  capitalation  of  Saratoga  formed  a  crisis  in  the  American 
war.    France,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing  her  navy  and 
preparing  for  events,  was  induced  by  this  disaster  of  the  Britisli 
«rms  to  side  openly  with  the  revolted  colonists.    She  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  them,  Februarv 
<3th,  1778,  and  on  the  same  day  was  conrludod  between  them  an 
eventual  defensive  and  offensive  treaty,  to  take  effect  in  case 
^     Great  Britain  should  break  the  peace  with  France ;   an  event 
I  /  which  France  was  at  all  events  determined  to  bring  about,  and 
which  most  have  been  foreseen  as  a  certain  consequence  of  the 
recognition  of  American  independence.  She  promised  pecuniary 
aid,  and  both  parties  agreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  to 
conclude  a  separate  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain,  till  she 
should  have  recognized  the  United  States.^   Long  alter  these 
,  treaties  had  been  arranged,  both  Maurepaa  and  De  Yergennes, 
]   the  latter  uptm  hi$  honour,  denied  all  knowledge  of  them  when 
questioned  by  Lord  Stormont,  the  British  Ambassador.'  On 
A  ^larch  loth,  tlie  French  Ambassador  at  London  announced  with 
,   offensive  hru.'^'/Uf  rtc  the  measures  taken  by  his  Court.  He  declared 
that  Loiiia  XVI.,  havnng  resolved  to  u]ihold  the  commercial 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  to  maiutain  the  honour  of  the  French 
flag,  had  taken  for  this  purpose  eventual  measures  with  the 
United  States.^   Such  an  announcement  so  delirered  could  only 
1)6  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  accordingly  the 
Englidb  Ambassador  was  recalled  from  Paris. 
/     Louis  XVI.  had  thus  struck  a  blow,  which,  it  can  hardly  be 
*  doubted,  contributed  to  his  appearance  on  the  scaffold.  The 
financial  embarrassments  of  France  were  augmented  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  the  maxim,  new  in  France,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Sovereign  himself,  that  a  people  who  consider  themselves 
oppressed  are  at  liberty  to  rebel.    A  school  was  opened  to  young 
Frenchmen  who  brought  back  with  them  from  America  a  spint 
of  innovation  and  a  resolution  to  carry  this  maxim  into  execution 
in  their  own  country.' 

• 

'  Martens,  t.  ii  p.  701.  It  is  called  n  Washington's  hej»(l-<^uartors, in  t hi' Freocli 
dfffn«iv0iMianee,htMtU)me  of  the  ariieh  s  n  >tilluatioil  to  England  that  the  Unite*! 
stipulate  rosfHt-tinj;  a  cotittMiijilated  attack  Stut<  s  wrro  rt*(><»t,Mii/i'tl  as  l)eini;  "on  po»- 
by  Jf ranee  on  liritish  ros.ses.sious.  aeshiou  de  l'iude[M;udance  par  leur  Acte 

•  Adolphus,  Hi  ign  of  Gtorge IIL  vol  ii.  «!•  lol  jour,"  he  exclaimed:  "  VoiB  m>* 
p.  537  gq.  jrrande  v^rito  que  noua  leur  rapj>«'!!t  r-»n» 

•  Fla»»an,  t.  vii.  p.  167.  un  jour  di.'/,  eux!**  Metnoim  de  L» 
4  Thoa,  when  La  Fayette  read  at     Fayette,  up.  Martin,  t.  xtU  p.  4S6« 
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jNIenaced  by  a  war  with  France,  Great  Britain  had  offered 
Congress  the  most  liberal  terms  of  accommodation  provided  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  should  be  withdrawn.  But  it  was 
n')w  too  late;  the  proposals  were  answered  by  the  Americans 
witk  insulting  vimlence.  and  denounced  as  contrived  only  to  j 
make  them  languid  in  pursuing  the  war. 

Finding  a  war  with  France  inevitable^  George  III.^  in  a  mes- 
4Mge  to  Parliament,  declared  that  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been 
disturbed  against  his  will,  that  he  could  hardly  be  reproached 
for  his  feelings  against  so  unjust  and  so  unprovoked  an  aggres- 
sion on  the  honour  of  his  Crown  and  the  interests  of  his  Kingdom , 
-contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  all  the  Sovereign  Powers 
of  Europe. 

The  war,  which  had  not  been  formally  declared,  was  begun  by 
an  affair  off  Usliant,  June  17th,  between  Keppel's  fleet  and  two 
French  frigates,  one  of  which  was  captured.  On  July  27th  an 
indecisive  engagement  took  place  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
between  the  fleets  of  Keppel  and  D'Orvilliers.  The  Duke  of 
Chartres,  afterwards  the  noted  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  on  board 
the  latter;  and  some  imputations  on  his  courage  during  the 
action,  attributed  to  Qneen  Marie  Antoinette,  caused  him  to 
•conceiye  against  her  an  implacable  hatred. 

A  French  fleets  under  the  Count  d'Estaing,  had  been  despatched 
to  surprise  Admiral  Howe  in  the  Delaware.  D'Estaing,  however, 
■was  three  months  in  sailing  to  America,  and  the  English  division 
occupying  Philadelphia  had  time  to  escape  to  New  York.  An 
<}n<jagement  between  Howe  and  D'Estaiug  was  prevented  by  a 
storm.    An  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Byron,  which  had  been 
despatched  in  quest  of  D'Estaing,  compelled  him  to  abandon  an 
enterprise  against  Rhode  Island  which  he  had  concerted  with  the 
Americans,  and  to  retire  to  Boston,  where  he  was  blockaded  by 
Byron ;  bat  in  November  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Antilles. 
Other  operations  this  year  were  the  taking,  by  the  English,  .of 
St.  liucie,  and  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  two  small  islands  off 
Newfoundland,  and  the  capture  of  Dominica  by  the  French.  The 
land  campaign  terminated  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  English, 
Colonel  Campbell,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  having  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  Georgia. 

The  war  had  also  extended  to  the  East  Indies.  In  that  couulry, 
as  in  America,  the  French  had  secretly  assisted  the  enemies  of 
the  British  Crown,  and  especially  Hyder  Ally,  the  formidable 
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Sovereitrn  of  Mysore ;  who  had  been  distrusted  with  the  refusal 
of  the  English  to  grant  him  the  aid  against  the  Mahrattas  to 
which  he  thought  himself  entitled  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
them  in  17()9.    But  the  efforts  of  the  French  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  these  regions  as  in  the  other  hemisphere.   As  soon  as 
the  certainty  of  a  war  with  France  was  known  in  ladia^  the 
Government  of  Calcutta  suddenly  attacked  the  possessions  stfll 
retained  by  France  in  India.  Chandemagor  and  the  factories  at- 
Maaalipatam  and  Karical  surrendered  without  a  blow.  A  military 
fbrce^  supported  by  a  naval  squadron,  was  then  directed  against 
•  Pondioherry,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  seventy  days 
(Ootobei%  1778).    Fort  Mah^  was  captured  in  the  'following^ 
March,  and  the  French  flag  disappeared,  for  a  while,  ttom  the* 
Indian  continent. 

The  year  1770  added  Spain  to  the  list  of  Powers  an'ayed 
against  England.  That  country  had  long  displayed  a  hostile 
fooling  aijrainst  England,  and  the  Spanish  ^linister,  Florida 
lilauca,  had  been  endeavouring  to  raise  up  enemies  against  her 
by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations  with  Hyder  Ally,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  even  tiie  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  whose  aid  might  be  of  service  in  an  attempt  to  recapture 
Gibraltar.  Charles  III.,  however,  when  summoned  by  the  Court 
of  Versailles  to  afford  his  aid  in  conformity  with  the  Family 
Compact,  at  first  pretended  a  desire  to  restore  tranquillity, 
although  he  had  already  determined  on  *a  war,  and  was  mi^ng 
preparations  for  it,  which  were  to  be  ctmipleted  under  this  veiL 
He  oflerod  his  mediation,  proposing  terms  which  were  wholly 
inadmissible  by  tlie  British  Governmont,  although  they  met  the 
views  of  France  and  the  Amorioan  Envoys:  and  wliou  thov  were 
docliuod,  he  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  June  IGth,  1779. 
The  declaration  was  accompanied  with  a  long,  laboured  manifesto, 
one  of  the  most  singular  compositions  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy 
for  the  minuteness  with  which  the  most  trifling  grievances  were 
enumerated,  and  the  pomp  and  vehemence  with  which  they  were 
denounced.^  France,  also,  after  a  year's  war,  now  first  publiflihed 
a  manifesto  in  justification  of  her  views  and  conduct,  which  was 
answered  by  the  historian  Gtibbon. 

The  union  of  ¥Vance  and  Spain  threatened  England  wi^ 
dangers  such  as  she  had  not  experienced  since  the  days  of  the 

'  Cox9,  Spauish  Bourf)onSy  vol.  v.  p.  42.     iii.  and  iv. ;  Adolphus,  Rt  ign  of  Gtongr 
See  also  for  these  negotiations,  Iwim,     Zf/.  ch.  xxxr. 
MaicrkUun  fur  die  StatitltkJIif  X«ieferung, 
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Armada.  The  combined  fleets,  when  united  in  July,  formed  a 
total  of  sixty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels.  On  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  a  host  of 
j60,0<)0  men  liad  been  assembled  for  a  descent  upon  England^ 
and  300  transports  had  been  prepared  for  their  oonveyanoe. 
The  precautions  taken  in  England  against  this  threatened  inya- 
jnoTx,  and  the  efforts  made  to  raise  a  military  force,  served  to 
increase  the  panic.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast 
aonght  refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  The  English 
GoTemment,  Inlled  into  a  false  seonrity  by  the  professions  of 
Spain,  and  by  the  idea  that  a  war  was  quite  opposed  to  her 
interests,  had  neglected  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  j  and 
an  appeal  to  Holland  to  furnish  the  succours  stipulated  by  treaty 
had  proved  unavailing.  The  fleet  which  mustered  under  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Hardy  numbered  only  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  The  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleets  appeared  three  consecutive  days 
before  Plymouth,  and  chased  Hardy  towards  the  Wight.  An 
action  was  nfomentarily  expected,  when  the  French  and  Spanish 
-commanders  suddenly  retired  to  their  ports.  The  only  mischief 
they  had  effected  was  the  taking  of  a  sixty-fonr  gnn  ship.  This 
mortifying  failure  occasioned  for  a  time  a  serious  misunder> 
Btanding  between  the  Bourbon  Courts.  Florida  Blanoa  induced 
Oharles  III.  to  make  a  clandestine  proposition  to  the  English 
Cabinet  for  a  peace,  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  Gib- 
raltar; but,  though  the  P^nglish  (iovernment  seemed  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  offer,  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  and  were 
probably  only  intended  by  Spain  to  stimulate  France  to  more 
vigorous  action.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had  much  at  heart  the 
recovery  of  that  fortress.  They  had  laid  siege  to  it  immediately 
after  the  rupture  with  England ;  but  Rodney  managed  to  revictual 
it,  and  reinforce  the  garrison  by  landing  a  regiment.  On  his  way 
he  had  captured  a  convoy  of  fifteen  sail,  with  a  sixty-four  gun  ship, 
and  four  frigates,  carrying  naval  stores  and  provisions  to  Cadiz, 
which  thus  contributed  to  the  supply  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  following 
January  he  defeated,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  Spanish  blockading 
squadron  under  Admiral  Lan^'-aiii^  after  a  severe  engagement  of 
eig'ht  hours,  duriuj?  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  liodney, 
after  relieving  Gibraltar,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  The  Spaniards 
had  soon  after  some  revenge,  by  surprising  and  capturing,  off  the 
Azores,  a  British  Westlnditin  fleet.  Near  sixty  vessels  were  carried 
into  Cadiz,  with  property  estimated  at  two  xniUions  sterling. 
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The  chief  incident  of  the  war  in  America,  during  the  year  1779,. 
was  the  capture  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  by  D'Estaing.  An 
indecisive  action  took  ])lace  between  hirn  and  Admiral  Byron, 
July  0th.  Towards  the  autumn,  D'Estaing  made  an  attem])t  to 
reconquer  Georgia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  tho  American  general, 
Lincoln,  he  attacked  Savannah,  October  9th,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  In  Afnctk,  the  English  took  the  Isle  of  Goree  from  the* 
French.  The  campaign  of  1780  was  also  marked  with  varying 
sncoess.  General  Clinton  undertook  from  New  York  an  expedition 
into  Sonth  Carolina,  and  captured  Charlestown,  May  12th ;  but  by 
Clinton's  departure,  Rhode  Island  was  left  exposed,  and,  in  July, 
the  French  established  themselres  in  it.  Lord  Comwallis,  whom 
Clinton  had  appointed  commandant  at  Charlestown,  defeated  the-  * 
American  general.  Grates,  who  was  endeavouring  to  surround  him 
with  superior  forces,  at  Camden,  August  IGth.  In  the  South,  the 
Spaniards  took  most  of  the  English  forts  on  the  Mississippi.  At 
sea,  Rodney  fought  three  indecisive  actions  with  Count  de  Guiehea 
off  Martinico.  During  this  year,  the  formation  of  the  league  called 
the  Armed  NsuTitALiTT,  and  the  rapture  between  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland,  seemed  to  array  against  the  former  Power  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  To  explain  this  league,  we  must  premise  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  state  of  maritime  law. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  maritime  commerce  the  attention 
of  European  jurists  had  been  directed  to  the  question  of  the  righta 
of  neutrals  during  war.    One  of  the  oldest  Maritime  Codes,  the 
Con8olato  del  Mare,^  established  the  principles  "that  neutral 
merchandise  carried  bv  an  enemy  ia  free;  but  that  the  neutral 
flag  does  not  neutralize  an  enemy's  merchandise.'"*  These  princi- 
ples were  subsequently  restricted ;  the  former  was  rejected,  the 
latter  retained.  Francis  T.  of  France,  by  an  Edict  in  1543,  rendered 
maritime  law  still  less  liberal,  by  declaring  that  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  found  in  a  neutral  vessel,  entailed  the  confiscation  of  the 
rest  of  the  cargo,  and  even  of  the  ship.  This  continued  to  be  the 
general  maritime  law,  espedaUy  in  France,  though  with  some 
particular  exceptions,  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seTenteentb 
century,  when  greater  pririlegee  were  accorded  to  the  neutral 
flag.  The  reverse  of  the  principle  Jaid  down  by  the  Oonsolato  Set 
Mare  had,  about  the  period  named,  been  pretty  generally  eetab* 
lished  ;  namely,  that  in  all  instances  goods  follow  the  flag ;  so  that 
neutral  goods  on  board  an  enemy^s  vessel  might  be  confiscated ; 
whilst  the  neutral  flag  rendered  an  enemy's  merchandise  sacred^. 

. '  See  YoL  IL    147.  '  Garden,  Bitt.  des  Traitis,  U  v.  p.  15  aq. 
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always  excepting  contraband  of  war.  This  principle  it  was  that 
enabled  the  Dutch  to  become  the  carriers  of  PiUrope.  It  had  been 
recognized  in  several  treaties  by  the  States-General,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  between  the  years  U>12  and  1674; 
but  Denmark  and  Sweden  adhered  to  the  old  system.  Louis  XIY., 
however,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  an  enormous  fleets  and 
considering  himself  master  of  the  seas^  issued  in  1681,  in  contempt 
of  treaties,  the  fiimons  Ordinance,  which  condemned  all  ships 
laden  with,  an  enemy's  goods,  as  well  as  the  goods  of  his  own  sub- 
jects and  allies  fonnd  in  an  enemy's  yessel;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
ordained  that  the  neutral  flag  does  not  cover  the  goods,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  enemy^s  flag  condemns  neutral  merchan- 
dise. In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  French  Govern- 
ment became  still  more  illiberal,  and  estiiblished  the  maxim  that 
the  quality  of  the  merchandise  seized  does  not  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  owner ;  but  that  every  production  of  the  soil  or 
manufacture  of  an  enemy,  whoever  the  proprietor  might  be,  was 
liable  to  confiscation. 

Great  Britain  restrained  these  excesses  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  by  proclaiming  the  principle  that  the  neutral  flag  covers 
an  enemy's  goods ;  though  it  was  tacitly  recognised  that  neutral 
merchandise  in  an  enemy's  vessel  was  not  exempt  from  seizure. 
France  subsequently  repudiated  this  principle  in  various  treaties; 
and  Louis  XY.,  by  an  ordinance  of  October  21st,  1744,  declared  as 
lawful  prize  not  only  an  enemy's  goods  on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
but,  in  general,  all  productions  of  an  enemy's  soil  or  manufacture, 
by  whomsoever  owned;  with  exceptions,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch  and  Danish  flags.  Even  so  late  as  1770,  when  the  war  with 
Great  Hritain  had  commenced,  France  had  not  yet  recognized  the 
principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods.  An  ordinance  of  July 
26th,  1778,  confirms  that  of  1681,  in  all  particulars  not  altered  by 
the  later  one;  and  as  in  this  nothing  is  said  about  the  principle  in 
question,  it  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  recognizing  the  ancient 
tiieory.  Nay,  this  theory  was  acted  u|>on  in  a  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Sep- 
tember 18th,  1779.'  It  was  not  till  1780  that  France,  veering  with 
her  interests,  suddenly  changed  her  tone,  and  subscribed  to  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Armed  Keutrality.* 

'  Garden.  ///.-'.     «  Trnifc.-i.  t.  v.  p.  26.  be  their  interest,  wen^  tho  most  illiheral 

>  It  will  be  teen  tr«>in  thia  stateiuent,  and  tyrannical  of  all  the  mariuroe  Puwers. 

which  it  taken  from  the  impanial  work  Tet  M.  Martin,  in  his  acoount  of  the 

of  M.   le  C«>rate  <1e  Garden,  that  tbe  Armed  Neutrality,  with  a  want  of  candour 

Jff«iidi»  till  they  found  the  contrary  to  unworthy  of  an  historian,  suppreases  these 
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This  famous  League  was  caused  as  follows.  The  North  of 
Europe  abounds  with  materials,  such  as  timber,  hemp,  pitch,  &c., 
for  tiie  construction  and  equipment  of  ships.   When  the  war 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  Bourbon  Courts  broke  out,  the 
English  cruisers  intercepted  neutral  vessels  convepng  sucli  mate- 
rials to  French  and  Spanish  ports,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
contraband  of  war.  To  prevent  this  practice  was  one  of  the 
motives  of  Catharine  II.  for  forming  the  Armed  Neutrality  j  a 
measure  which  has  been  considered  as  redounding  to  her  glory, 
yet  which  was,  in  fact,  effected,  almost  against  her  will,  by  a  minis- 
terial intrigue.  A  struggle  was  going  on  between  England  and 
the  Powers  inimical  to  her  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  support  of 
the  Czarina.  Catharine  herself  was  disposed  toward  England,  apd 
these  sentiments  were  shared  by  Prince  Potemkin.  The  British 
Cabinet,  to  lure  Catharine,  had  ofibred  to  cede  to  her  Minorca; 
and  Potemkin,  in  return  £br  the  exertion  of  his  influence,  was  to 
hsTO  two  millions  sterling,  the  computed  value  of  the  stores  and 
artillery.'  On  the  other  hand,  Potemkin  was  enticed  by  Prussia 
and  France  with  the  prospect  of  Courland  and  the  Polish  Crown. 
Catharine's  minister,  Count  Panin,  was,  however,  adverse  to  Great 
Britain,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  Frederick  II.,  who,  at  that  time, 
entertained  a  bitter  animosity  against  George  III.  and  the  English 
nation.  Florida  Blanca,  according  to  the  apology  for  his  adminis- 
tration, published  by  that  Minister,  by  his  intrigues  and  nego- 
tiations with  Count  Panin,  was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing 
about  the  Armed  Neutrality.-  Orders  were  issued  directing  the 
Spanish  cruisers  to  imitate  the  example  of  England  in  oyerhauhng 
neutral  vessels;  and  when  Russia,  and  other  neutral  Powers,  com- 
plained of  this  practice,  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  replied  that,  if  they 
would  defend  their  flags  against  the  English,  when  conyeying 
Spanish  efiPects,  that  Spain  would  then  respect  those  flags,  eyenif 
conveying  English  goods.  The  decision  of  the  Russian  Court  was 
influenced  by  two  occurrences.  A  fleet  of  Dutch  merchantmen, 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  convoyed  by  some  ships  of  war 
under  Count  Bylandt,  was  encountered  and  stopped  l)v  an  English 
squadron  under  Commodore  Fielding  ;  Bylandt  made  some  show 
of  resistance,  but  submitted,  after  an  exchange  of  broadsides,  and 

circumstanoef*,  and  mald's  it  appenr  as  if  that  Franco  "had  lal  ourfd  to  infrodurt 

the  French  had  alway:*  het-n  the  friends,  the  principle  that  neutral  ships  might 

the  English  always  the  enemies,  of  a  carr^-  on  the  trade,  both  coamog  tr^ 

libi'ral  maritime  policy.  (Hht.  (h  FnnK  < ,  pMuTal,  of  hoatUe  nationa,'*  appeara  to  b* 

t.  xvi.  p.  4o.J  8^*)    Hence  also  Cuxo  .s  incorrect. 

asM«rtion  {Sjxinuk  Bour^n$,rviL  v.  p.  87)       ■  Coxe,  Spanish  Bourbons,  v.  p.  100. 
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a  few  of  the  merdiantmen  were  captured  and  carried  to  Spithead 
( Janu  iry  Ist^  17dO).  Tliis  affair  concerned  not  only  the  Dutch, 
but  also  all  neutral  maritime  Powers,  among  which  it  was  a  very 
generally  received  maxim  that  neutral  ships,  under  neutral  convoy, 
were  exempt  from  the  right  of  search ;  the  presence  of  the  ships 
of  war  being  a  Goyernment  guarantee  that  the  vessels  under 
convoy  were  Aot  abasing  the  rights  of  neutrals.  England  had  not 
accepted  a  principle  easy  of  abase,  and  which,  in  fact,  the  contra- 
band articles  in  some  of  the  vessels  captared  tnffioiently  proved 
had  been  abased  in  thja  iR||fcance.  The  other  oooorrence  tooohed 
Catharine  still  more  nearly.  The  Spaniards,  in  conformity  with 
Florida  Blanoa's  policy,  having  seized  two  Bossian  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Czarina/a{  the  instance  of  Bir  James  Harris 
(Lord  Malmesbury),  the  English  Ambassador,  proceeded  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  to  demand  s  itiafaction.  Panin  at  first  pre- 
tended to  approve ;  but,  passing  from  this  incident  to  general 
considerations,  he  chalked  out  a  magnificent  plan,  founded  on  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  calculated  to  rally  every  people  round  the 
Russian  flag,  and  render  the  Czarina  the  arbitreas  of  Europe. 
Catharine,  ever  dazzled  by  brilliant  ideas,  gave  her  assent  to  the 
scheme,  without  perceiTing  that  it  was  principally  directed  against 
England.  Panin  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  to  forward 
to  the  Conrts  of  London,  Versailles,  Madrid,  Stockholm,  and 
Copenhagen  (Febmary  28Ui,  1780),  a  Declaration  announcing  the 
fonr  fpllowing  principles:;^!.  That  nentral  vessels  may  freely 
navigate  frqm  one  por(f  to  another  on  the  coasts  of  beUigerent 
nations.  2.  That  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  such  belligerent  Powers,  are  free  on  board  of 
neutral  vessels ;  in  other  words,  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo. 
3.  That  viith  regard  to  contraband,  the  Empress  adhered  to  the 
definition  in  her  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  June  20th, 
177().  1.  That  a  blockade,  to  l>e  effective,  must  be  maintained  by 
ves-^els  sufficiently  near  to  render  the  entrance  of  the  blockaded 
port  dangerous.  And  she  declared  her  resoluti^  to  uphold  these 
principles  by  means  of  an  armed  force.' 

This  declaration  was  joyfully  received  by  tie  Courts  of  Versailles 
and  Madrid.  Great  Britain  abstained  from  discussing  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  promulgated,  and  continued  to  act  on  the  system 
which  she  had  adopted.  That  system  was  certainly  contrary  to 
the  regulations  she  had  laid  down  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  the 

'  Count  Guru.  M,'iiir,ir'  »nr  la  neu'  180.">):  cf.  Sia*'ifi  nf  of  Florida  Bloneay 
tralUe  ur/nce  marUim*:,  &u.  (dvo.  Part:i,     Cu\e,  Spanish  BourbonHf  vol.  v.  App. 
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treaties  botweon  herself,  France,  and  Holland ;  but  she  defendecl 
her  course  on  the  ground  that  these  were  only  //«/>•//'(;?</(//*  Conven- 
tions, not  intended  to  assert  any  'jaif ntl  principle  ;  and  that 
nothing  had  been  said  about  any  such  ]irinciple  in  the  other 
treaties  wbioh  go  to  make  up  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Denmark  and 
Sweden  accepted  the  declaration  of  Russia,  as  advantageous  to 
their  commerce,  and  conclnded  with  that  Power  the  treaties  which 
constitnte  the  Armed  Neatrality.  The  King  of  Denmark  farther 
declared  to  the  belligerent  Powers  (May,  1780)  that  the  Baltic, 
being  in  its  nature  a  closed  sea,  he  shoold  not  permit  their  armed 
vessels  to  enter  it.  This  regulation  was  also  adopted  by  Bnssia 
and  Sweden,  and  recognized  by  France.*  The  three -Northern 
Powers  agreed  to  maintain  their  principles  by  arms,  and  to 
assemble,  if  necessary,  a  combined  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships. 

The  Armed  Neutrality  obtained  the  approbation  of  meat  of  the 
European  Courts,  as  well  as  of  the  philosophic  writers  of  the  period. 
The  United  Netherlands  acceded  to  it  January,  3rd,  1781,  Vrntnot 
unanimoasly ;  the  three  Provinces  of  Zealand,  Gelderland,  and 
Utrecht,  in  which  the  Orange  interest  prevailed,  withheld  their 
consent ;  Zealand  even  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the  acces- 
sion. The  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperot  Joseph  II.,  Portugal, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies,  also  gradually  declared  their  adhesion  to  the 
League.  Joseph  II.,  however,  acceded  only  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  League,  and  not  to  the  Conventions  formed  on  them. 
That  Sovereign  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Bourbon  Courts  against  England,  though  he  was  far  fifom  approv- 
ing the  American  rebellion.*  After  all,  however,  this  great  combi- 
nation produced  very  insignificant  results.  Catharine  11.  soon 
repented  of  it,  called  it  the  armed  XuUity,  and  took  no  measures 
to  follow  it  up.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  it  fell 
into  oblivion,  and  Europe  did  not  derive  from  it  the  advantages 
which  had  been  anticipated. 

The  Armed  Neutrality  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Netherlands.  Be- 
tween these  countries  several  disputes  had  arisen.  The  English 
Cabinet  had  demanded  from  the  States-General  certain  succours 
which  the  Dutch  had  engaged  to  supply  by  the  Treaty  of  West* 
minster  in  1674.  The  Republic,  as  we  have  seen  (supra,  p. 
226  sq.),  was  torn  by  two  factions:  the  patriot  party,  which 

'  Mutent*  Reeitril,  t.  ii.  p.  84.  ject,  he  replied,  «  M<m  tnitiar  eat  fitre 

'  When  he  was  in  Paris  in  1 777,  a  lady     royiiistt.'*   Maitiii,  t.  xtL  p.  412. 
haring  aikcd  his  opinion  on  this  sab-  • 
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favoured  France,  and  whose  main  object  was  to  increase  the  navy 
for  the  protection  of  commerce;  and  the  Orange  party,  in  the 
interest  of  England,  which  was  for  maintaining  the  army  on  a 
respectable  footing  as  a  security  against  French  aggression.  This 
latter  party  WBS  for  complying  with  the  demand  of  England  for 
aid,  but  it  was  opposed  hj  the  Bepablioaii8>  and  in  this  division 
of  opinion  no  definitive  answer  was  returned  to  the  application. 
Paul  Jones,  the  noted  pirate,  who  sailed  under  the  American  flag, 
bnt  who  was  in  reality  a  Scotchman,  haying  pat  into  the  Texel  to 
refit,  with  two  English  frigates  which  lie  had  captared,  the  States- 
General  not  only  refbsed  the  demand  of  the  British  Cabinet  for 
the  extradition  of  Jones,  bat  also  declined  to  detain  his  prizes. 
The  affair  with  Count  Bylandt,  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
Dutch  of  convoying  to  the  enemy  materials  for  shipbuilding  and 
contraband  articles,  has  been  already  related.  Btit  the  incident 
which  led  to  the  war  was  the  discovery  of  proof  that  the  Dutch 
had  formed  treaties  with  the  United  States  of  America.  On  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1780,  an  English  frigate  having  captured  an  American 
packet  bound  for  Holland,  and  carrying  Henry  Lanrens,  formerly 
Piresident  of  Congress,  it  was  discovered  from  the  papers  on 
board  not  only  that  Laurens  was  aathorized  to  negotiate  defini- 
tively with  the  Datch,  hot  also  that  a  treaty  of  commerce,  fally 
reoognising  the  independence  of  the  American  States,  had  been 
signed  by  the  anthority  of  Van  Berkel,  the  Burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam,  so  long  back  as  September,  1778.  The  States- 
General  having  refbsed  to  disavow  or  panish  Van  Berkel  and  his 
accomplices,  war  was  declared  by  England,  December  20th,  1780.* 
Great  Britain  precipitated  this  step  in  order  to  anticipate  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Dutch  to  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  would  place 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  Northern  Powers.  The  States- 
General,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  inseparable  from  the  form  of 
the  Dutch  Government,  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  formally  accede 
to  that  League  till  January  3rd,  1781,  tboogh  a  majority  of  the 
Provinces  had  resolved  on  the  accession  a  month  or  two  earlier* 
The  States,  pretending  that  the  English  declaration  of  war  was 
the  oonieqaence  of  that  step,  demanded  from  the  three  Northern 
Powers  the  aid  stipalated  to  be  afforded  by  the  Armed  Nea- 
tnHtf  to  members  of  the  League.  Bat  although  these  Powers 

'  Adolphus.  ^<^or<7^' ///.  vol.  iii.  n.  222  :  him.     M.  Martin    lih'rnJh/  nssirriis  a.<» 

Martens'  Ertahlungen  nu  rkw.  Falle,  B.  ii.  one  cause  uf  the  IDnglish  dt%;laration  of 

8.  89.   TIm  ktfeer  sntliorit^,  howerer,  war  %  wish  to  eonSscate  Dutch  money 

■ute*  that  the  Dutch  did  diMvow  Tan  invested  in  England.  Hut.  de  France, 

Beriiel,  tboogh  they  reftued  to  puni&h  t.  xvi.  p.  455. 
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recognised  the  accession  of  the  Dutch  as  the  cause  of  the  English 
deolttratioD,  they  inconsistently  ezcosed  themaelyes  from  giving 

any  help,  on  the  ground  that  the  rupture  had  occurred  before 
the  accession  of  the  Republic.  They  offered,  however,  their 
mediation ;  but  England  rejected  it^  and  the  Dutch  were  left  to 
their  fate. 

The  seas  were  covered  with  English  privateers,  and  the  Dutch 
commerce  suffered  immensely.  In  February,  1781,  Rodney  seized 
the  Dutch  West  India  Islands  St.  Eustatia,  Saba^  and  St.  Martin^ 
and  captured  a  rich  merchant  fleet  of  thirty  vessels ;  which,  how- 
ever, when  on  its  way  to  England,  was  retaken  by  a  French 
sqnadrott  and  conducted  to  Brest.  The  Dntoh  settlements  in- 
Demenura  and  Essequibo  were  reduced  in  Msrch  by  a  detachment 
of  Rodney's  fleet.  Yice-Admiral  Paricer,  with  a  &r  inferior  force, 
attacked  off  the  Doggerbank,  Angast  51^,  a  Dutch  squadron  con- 
voying a  merchant  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  The  conflict  was  undecided, 
and  both  fleets  were  much  crippled  ;  but  the  Dutch  abandoned 
their  voyage  and  returned  to  the  Texel.  An  attempt  by  Commo- 
dore Ji)hnstone  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  unsuccessful.  He 
was  attacked  off  the  Cape  de  Verde  lalea  by  a  su])erior  French 
squadron,  under  the  celebrated  Commander,  the  BaiUi  de  Suffrcn, 
who  arrived  first  at  the  Cape,  and  took  possession  of  that  colony. 
Suffiren  then  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagements  with  the  English.  The  French 
were  also  successful  in  (he  West  Indies.  The  Count  de  Grasse 
captured  Tobago,  June  2nd.  The  Marquis  de  Bonill6  surprised  the 
English  garrison  at  St.  Eustatia  in  the  night  of  November  25  th, 
and  compelled  them  to  surrender.  He  also  took  the  small 
adjacent  iskuids,  which,  with  St.  Eustatia,  were  restored  to  the 
Dutch. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  m  Xorth  America  was  also  adverse 
to  the  English.  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  defeating  General  Green 
at  Guildford,  March  15th,  1711,  penetrated  into  Virginia,  captured 
York  Town  and  Gloucester,  and  made  incursions  into  the  interior. 
All  the  enemy's  forces  were  now  directed  to  this  quarter.  Wash- 
ington, Rochambeau,  and  La  Fayette,  formed  a  junction  in  Vir- 
ginia; the  Count  de  Grasse  entered  Chesapeake  Bay  with  his  fleet, 
and  landed  3,000  men.  Cornwallis  was  now  compelled  to  shut 
himself  up  in  York  Town,  and  finally,  after  exhausting  all  his 
resources,  to  capitulate,  October  19tih.  In  the  South,  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  capture  of  Pensacola,  May  8th,  1781,  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Florida,  which  they  had  commenced 
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in  1779.  In  Europe  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  important 
Island  of  Minorca.  The  Duke  de  Crillon  landed  with  a  Spanish 
army,  August  23rd,  and  laid  siege  to  St.  Philip.  He  endeavoured 
to  bribe  the  Commandant^  General  Marrajr,  with  100,0002.  and 
the  offer  of  lucrative  employment  in  the  Spanish  or  French  ser^ 
vice;  which  proposals  were  indignantly  rejected.  After  a  long 
siege,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  aided  by  a  French  detaoh- 
ment,  nokness  and  want  of  provisions  compelled  General  Morray 
to  capitokte^  Febroary  5th,  1782,  bat  on  honourable  terms. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  loss  of  If  inorca,  to  wluob 
was  soon  added  the  news  of  the  capture  of  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and 
Montserrat,  by  De  Grasse  (February,  1782),  occasioned  the  down- 
fall of  the  English  Ministry.  Lord  North,  finding  himself  in  a 
minority,  was  compelled  to  retire,  March  20th,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rockingham  Administration,  including  Fox  and  Lord 
Shelburne,  the  last  of  whom,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  in  June,  became  Prime  Minister.  Tlio  viewa  of  the 
new  Ministry  were  directed  to  peace.  One  of  their  first  measures, 
the  recall  of  Admiral  Rodney,  to  whom  they  had  conceived  an 
antipathy,  was  very  unfortunate  and  unpopular.  Before  Admiral 
Pigot,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  oould  arrive  in 
the  West  Indies,  Rodney  achieved  one  of  the  most  splendid  vic- 
tories of  the  war,  by  defeating  the  Count  de  Grasse  near  Dominica, 
April  12th,  1782.  The  French  were  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  St.  Domingo,  which,  had  it 
been  effected,  must  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  all  the  Euiz'lish  , 
West  India  colonies.  Five  French  ships  of  the  line  were  captured 
on  this  occasion,  including  the  Admiral^  and  De  Grasse  was 
brought  prisoner  to  London. 

This  year  was  remarkable  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  obtain 
possessioa  of  Gibraltar.  Encouraged  by  their  success  at  Minorca, 
the  Spaniards  converted  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  whidi  had 
lasted  three  years,  into  a  vigorous  siege,  directed  by  the  Duke  de 
Crillon,  who,  including  a  French  division,  commanded  more  than 
40,000  men,  while  the  bay  was  blockaded  by  more  than  forty 
Spanish  and  French  ships  of  the  line.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  directed  on  General  Elliofs  admirable  defence.  Two  French 
princes,  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  hastened 
to  view  this  imposing  spectacle,  and  enjoy  the  anticipated 
triumph.  On  September  loth,  ten  floating  batteries,  heavily 
armed,  ingeniously  constructed  by  the  Freuch  Colonel  d'Ar^on 

and  thought  to  be  fireproof,  were  directed  against  the  place,  but  ^ 

/ 
/ 
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they  were  des^jred  irith  red-hot  shot.  About  a  month  after- 
wards Admiral  Howe,  in  fece  of  the  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  which,  however  had  been  damaged  by  a  storm,  coutrived 
to  revictual  Gibraltar,  and  fling  in  a  reinforcement  of  1,400  men. 
The  combined  fleet  subsequently  pursued  and  came  up  with  him 
near  Cadiz,  October  20th,  when  a  combat  of  a  few  hours  had  no 
result.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  now  again  converted  into  a 
blockade/  During  this  year  the  Dutch  concluded  with  the 
Americans  the  treaty  of  commerce  projected  in  1778.  They  had 
gni4naUy  lost  all  their  settlementa  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel.  Trinoomalee^  in  Ceylon^  snrrendered  to  the  English 
January  11th,  1782,  bnt  was  retdfen  by  Snffren  in  the  following 
year.  That  commander  also  achieved  'several  victories  over 
Admiral  Hughes. 

The  English  Ministry  was  now  earnestly  bent  on  effecting  a 
peace.  France  had  declined  the  oflers  of  Austria  and  Russia  to 
mediate,  because  Great  Britain  had  required  as  an  indispensable 
base,  that  France  should  abandon  the  American  cause.  Lord 
North,  a  little  before  his  resignation,  had  attempted  direct  nego- 
tiations at  Paris,  and  this  course  was  also  followed  by  Lord  Shel- 
bnme.  Several  envoys  were  successively  despatched  to  Paris, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  French,  M.  Bayneval  was  sent  with  a  secret 
commission  to  London.  This  eagerness  to  negotiate  increased 
the  demands  of  France.  Yergennes  proposed  a  scheme  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  the  Peace  of  1763,  and  calculated  to  rain 
the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  England.  All  the  captured 
French  colonies  were  to  be  restored,  while  France  was  to  retain 
many  which  she  had  taken.  It  was  also  demanded  that  Eugland 
should  acquiesce  in  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Keutrality, 

These  demands  could  not  be  conceded  ;  but  at  length,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1782,  conferences  for  a  definite  peace  were  opened  at  Paris, 
under  the  ostensible  mediation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Czarina, 
though,  in  fact,  those  Sovereigns  had  no  voice  in  them.  The 
genersl  negotiations  were  nearly  upset  by  the  signing  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  discovery  of 
Yergennes'  duplicity  had  produced  this  result.  The  Freneh 
Ministry  were,  in  &ct,  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
new  Power  which  they  had  conjured  np  in  America,  sod 
even  seem  to  have  apprehended  a  future  league  between  that 


'  For  this  fiunoiis  siege,  soe  Drink* 
water,  N/-//.  of  Gibraltar; 


ITAr^on,  ^fc^l.  pow  terHr  h  Vki$toirt  im 
biige  de  Gibraltar, 
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^coantry  and  Great  BritaiD,  thongh  such  an  event  was  highly  im- 
probable. Hence^  while  pretending  conciliation^  Tergennes  en- 
deavonred  to  sow  dissension  between  the  two  countries^  as  well  as 

to  weaken*  the  new  Republic.  With  this  Tiew  he  secretly  insti- 
gated the  Americans  to  claim,  and  the  English  to  withhold,  a  share 
in  the  Newfouudlaud  Fishery.  But  what  induced  the  Americans 
to  conclude  with  Great  Britain  was  a  despatch  of  Marbois,  the 
French  ajjfont  at  Philadel])liia,  to  his  Government,  in  whicli,  at 
their  desire,  he  had  drawn  up  an  elaborate  plan  for  dividing  and 
weakening  the  new  Bepublic  This  despatch  being  intercepted 
by  an  English  cruiser,  was  forwarded  by  the  Government  to  Mr. 
Oswald,  a  merchant  and  shipowner  whom  Lord  Shelbnme  had 
employed  to  negotiate  with  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris. 
The  production  of  this  despatch  filled  them  with  such  indignation 
that,  as  the  English  Government  had  now  resolved  to  concede 
American  independence,  they  signed  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain  without  the  knowledge  of  M.  de  Yergennes, 
November  30th,  1782.^  The  French  Minister,  on  being  acquainted 
with  this  step,  bitterly  reproached  the  American  Commissioners, 
who  excused  themselves  by  protesting  that  the  treaty  should  not 
be  definitive  till  France  and  Spam  had  also  terminated  their  arrange- 
ments with  EuEfland.  The  Entrlish  Cabinet  used  the  advantajre 
they  had  obtained  to  press  on  France  the  necessity  for  a  speedy 
conclusion  of' the  negotiations:  the  financial  condition  of  that 
■country  rendered  a  peace  desirable  ;  and  on  January  20th,  1783, 
preliminaries  were  signed  at  Versailles  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  Dutch,  who,  from  the  forma  of  their 
-constitution,  moved. very  slowly,  and  who  had  refused  to  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  England,  were  thus  left  without 
help,  though  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and  Louis 
XVI.  promised  to  use  his  good  offices  that  the  Republic  might 
obtain  an  honourable  peace.  After  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
between  Great  Ih-itaiu  and  America  in  August,  Vergennes,  how- 
ever, told  the  Dutch  Ministers  that  the  definitive  treaty  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and 
the  States- ( J encral  were  compelled  to  sign  preliminaries  with  the 
last-named  Power  on  the  terms  which  she  had  demanded  (Sep- 
tember 2nd)    The  definitive  treaties  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 

'  Coxe,  Spanish  Lour^tonsj  vol.  v.  p.     whoentertaiiRil  a  bilteranimnsit^- towanls 
]37  sqq.  {  iwtm  iffAmtna,  vol.  ii.  p.  Omt  Britain,  at  first  objei^ed,  but  was 

note  (eA  looT).    The  American  Comin is-  overni!i'«l. 
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between  Great  Britain^  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  and 
Spain,  were  edgned  on  the  following  day.  By  the  treaty  with 
Ainerica,  Oreat  Britain  recognized  the  thirteen  United  States  aa 

soTereign  and  independent.  The  second  article,  defining  botrn- 
darics,  comprised  vast  regions  inhabited  by  unsubjected  races, 
which  belonged  to  neither  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  Ameri- 
can loyalists  were  rewarded  with  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  pensions 
in  Great  Britain.* 

The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  mother-country  was 
rather  apparent  than  real.  They  contributed  nothing  to  the 
British  treasury ;  and  though  the  commercial  monopoly  was  lost, 
the  trade  between  the  two  conntriea  actually  went  on  increasing 
after  the  peace  of  Versailles,  as  the  agricultural  population  of 
America  could  not  dispense  with  British  manufactures. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  with  France  that  country  acquired 
Tobago  (assigned  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  1768),  aa  well 
as  the  establishments  on  the  Senegal.  All  other  conquests  were 
restored  on  both  sides.  France  wn^  delivcrtd  from  the  commis- 
saries residing  at  Dunkirk  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  her 
jiolitical  c()nsiderati<>n  seemed  placed  nn  a  better  footing  than  at 
the  peace  of  l7C)'^^.  lUit,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  rendered  the 
disorder  of  her  finances  irretrievable,  and  thus  hastened  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Revolution,  She  not  only  abandoned  the  Dutch, 
but  also  her  ally,  Tippoo  Saib,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Hyder  Ally.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  shoidd  be  followed  by  a  commercial  treaty  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Paris, 
September  26th,  1786.  By  the  20th  Article  it  was  established 
that  the  neutral  fli^  covers  the  cargo,  except,  of  course,  contxur 
band  of  war. 

Spain  was  the  greatest  gainer  by  the  peace,  the  best  she  bad 
made  since  that  of  St.  Quiutin.  She  recovered  Minorca  and  the 
two  Fluridas  ;  but  slie  was  rc^luctantly  comiK'lh'd  to  aV»andon 
Gibraltar.  Count  d'Aranda,  tlic  Spanish  Plenipotentiary,  dis- 
played great  violence  on  this  subject*  He  declared  that  his 
Sovereign  would  never  consent  to  a  peace  without  the  restom- 
tion  of  that  fortress,  and  he  was  encouraged  in  this  course  by 
Vergennes  and  Franklin.  At  an  early  period  of  the  negotiationa 
Lord  Shelbume  had  seemed  disposed  to  cede  Gibraltar,  bat  be- 
came alarmed  on  finding  how  much  the  heart  of  the  English 

'  .TenkoMon  (Lord  Liverpool},  Colkciion  of  TnatUtf  toL  iii.  p.  410 ;  Mwteiui^  t.  iL 
p.  497. 
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people  was  set  upon  that  rock,  now  doubly  endeared  to  it  by 
Elliot's  glorious  defence;  and  its  retention  became  a  sine  qua  non 
'  with  the  British  Ministry,  though  Spain  showed  a  disposition  to 
give  Porto  Eico  and  Orati  in  exchange  for  it.^ 

The  definitiye  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General  was  not  ngned  till  May  20th,  1784.   Negapatam  was 
ceded  to  England ;  bnt  a  more  important  concession  was,  that 
British  navigation  should  not  be  molested  in  the  Indian  seas^ 
where  the  Dutch  hjid  hitherto  maintained  an  exclusive  coiiiniorce.^ 
The  Peace  of  Versailles  was  received  with  loud  murmurs  in 
England.     Lord  Shclburne  was  driven  from  the  helm,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Coalition  Ministry, 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  extent  and  power  of  the  com- 
bination formed  against  her,  England  seems  to  have  escaped  better 
than  might  haye  been  anticipated.    France,  meanwhile,  in  spite 
of  her  apparently  advantageons  peace,  was  rapidly  sinking  hoi^  at 
home  and  abroad.    We  haye  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that 
in  the  a&ira  between  Holland,  her  protegee,  and  the  Emperor, 
Joseph  II. ,  she  no  longer  ventured  to  assome  that  haughty  tone  to 
which  she  had  formerly  been  aocnstomed.  The  fVench  people  were 
shocked  by  the  payment  of  a  sura  of  money  to  Joseph  on  that 
occasion  ;  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Austrian  influence  of  Mario 
Antoinette,  and  increased  her  unpopularity.     The  character  of 
Mario  Antoinette,  which  bore  a  considerable  rtserablancc  to  tliat 
of  her  brother  Joseph  II.,  made  her  the  easy  victim  of  malice. 
Lively  and  impetuous,  governed  by  her  feelings  rather  than  by  re- 
flection, badly  educated  and  of  unregulated  judgment,  she  exposed 
herself  from  the  first  day  of  her  entry  into  France  to  the  oalamnies 
of  her  enemieB.    These  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  party  of 
Madame  dn  Barri,  and  among  the  ex-Jesnits,  who  regarded  her 
marriage  as  the  work  of  Choisenl.    Among  them  was  her  own 
brother-in-law,  the  Connt  of  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 
The  celebrated  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  which  happened 
about  the  time  of  the  Dutch  Treaty,  also  contributed  to  injure  her 
in  the  public  opinion.    This  necklace,  worth  1,000,000  fraucs,  had 
been  ortlered  by  the  Cardinal  de  Kohan,  as  he  affirmed,  for  tho 
Queen,  by  order  of  the  Countess  do  La  Motto  Valois ;  but  the 
Queen,  when  applied  to  by  the  jeweller  for  payment,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  enter  into  all 
the  particnlars  of  this  mysterious  transaction,  which  would  demand 

'  Coxe,  Spanuh  Bourbons,  vol.  t.  p.  140  sq. 
*  Tb«  tvMiUes  ue  in/enkiniuii,  toL  iii.  p.  aa4  j  Minens,  t.  ii.  p.  469.  and  p.  520. 
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Beveral  pages.  The  qaeations  at  issue  were^  whetlier  the  (^>Qeen  had 

really  ordered  the  necklace  and  wished  to  evade  paying  for  it; 
"whether  Madame  de  La  i\Iotte  had  falsely  used  tlie  (.Ju.^en's  name, 
with  a  \4cw  to  appro]iriato  the  jewels  for  herself;  or  whether  Rohan 
was  the  s%viudler.'  The  Cardinal  was  notoriously  oxp<'nsive,  pro- 
fligate, and  unscrupulous.  He  openly  professed  that  his  enormous 
income  of  1,200,000  francs  sufficed  not  for  a  gentleman;  and  he 
paid  his  mistresses  by  defrauding  the  poor  of  the  money  which 
passed  through  his  hands  as  almoner.  But  the  Ckmrt  took  an  im- 
prudent step  in  dragging  the  matter  before  the  Parliament  of  Pans. 
Rohaa^  Bishop  of  Strasbnrg  and  Grand- Almoner  of  tlie  Crown,  a 
member  of  the  fitmilj  of  Cond^^  was  seised  at  TersiiUea  in  his 
pontifical  robes  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  chapel,  tiid  conducted 
to  the  Bastille  (August,  1785) .  He,  and  Madame  de  XiaMotte  and 
her  husband,  were  then  arraigned  before  the  Parliament ;  the  first 
time  that  a  Prince  of  the  Church  had  been  brought  before  a  secular 
judge.  The  trial,  a  great  public  scandal,  lasted  nine  months, 
affording  a  rich  treat  to  curiosity  and  malice.  The  efforts  of  the 
Court  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  Madame  de  La  Motte  h^id  only  the 
effect  of  turning  public  opinion  the  other  way.  Tli*^  Parliament, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  affronts  it  had  received,  ac- 
quitted Boban  by  a  majority  of  five,  and  condemned  Madame  de 
La  Motte  and  her  husband  to  be  whipped  and  branded ;  altftr  which 
the  latter  was  to  be  sent  to  the  galleja^  and  tlie  lady  to  the  Salp6- 
tridre.  The  public  hailed  with  frantic  joy  a  decree  tliat  degraded 
the  Throne,  while  the  Cardinal  was  honoured  with  a  complete  ova- 
tion. The  Queen  avenged  herself  by  banishing  Hoban  to  Auvergne 
by  a  Ictfre  de  cachet. 

"While  the  Court  was  thus  plunging  deeper  into  public  odium, 
the  ever-declining  state  of  the  finances  threatened  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Necker  had  for  some  time  made  head  against  the  (Jeficit 
by  reforms,  reductions  of  expenditure,  and  especially  by  loans. 
Credit,  however,  the  only  support  of  the  last  method,  began  to  get 
exhausted  ;  and  in  order  to  revive  the  public  confidence,  Necker 
persuaded  Louis  XVI.  to  publish  the  celebrated  Compte  rendu 
(January,  1781) .  The  effSect  at  first  was  prodigious.  The  poblic 
was  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  being  for  the  first  time  intrusted,  with 
the  secret  of  the.  national  balance-sheet.  The  statement,  too,  seemed 
really  satisfisictory.  The  receipts  appeared  to  exceed  the  ordinary 

*  M.  li.  BlftTie.  in  bis  HM,  de  la  Iffvol.     he  considers  giiilty.   Yet,  on  hi*  own 

Fran^.  t,  ii.  ch.  4,  lias  produced  some     showing,  the  pnibftbtlitieti  are^  W«  ^kj^fr^ 
I'resh  eridenue  against  Uie  Queen,  whom     in  her  ^voor. 
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•disborsements  by  eighteen  million  livres ;  while  the  promise  of  ez- 
tinguisliing  a  g^reat  part  of  the  enormous  snmpaidin  peiiBions,  of 
reforming  the  system  of  tazationj  &c.j  showed  a  sincere  disposition 
to  amend  past  disorders.  In  the  first  moments  of  enthosiasm 
IS'ecker  sacceeded  in  raising  an  enormous  loan.  Bat  gradually  the 
^enchanting  visions  of  the  Oampte  rendu  began  to  melt  away.  The 
statement  was  found  to  be  anything  but  trustworthy,  and  the 
asserted  surplus  a  pure  delusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persons 
interested  iu  the  abuses  denouncctl,  with  De  Vergennes  at  the 
head  of  them,  began  to  league  themselves  against  Necker,  and 
in  May,  1781,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion. The  management  of  the  finances,  after  passing  through  two 
or  three  hands,  came,  in  October,  1783,  into  those  of  Calonne,  a 
£riYolou8  man  of  proEigate  morals,  with  a  reputation  for  talent 
During  two  or  three  years,  by  clever  expedients,  and  especially 
by  loans,  Calonne  contrived  to  keep  the  machine  in  motion,  and 
even  to  carry  on  fL  reckless  ezpendiiture.  But  at  length  his  sub* 
terfuges  were  exhausted ;  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  a 
-deficit  of  100  millions  (four  millions  sterling]  per  annum,  and  to 
consider  the  alternative  of  a  national  bankruptcy  or  a  thorough 
reform  bhe  State.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, could  not  be  contemplated  a  moment.  On  the  other  hand, 
reform  seemed  almost  equally  dangerous.  It  could  not  be  efifected 
through  the  Parliaments,  the  only  constitutional  bodies  in  the 
State,  as  they  would  resist  the  diminution  of  their  privileges 
which  it  involved;  while  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  assembling 
the  Etats  genh-aux,  seemed  fraught  with  danger.  In  this  per- 
plexity Calonne  hit  upon  a  middle  term,  an  Assembly  of  Notables, 
^  which  had  ;M>metimes  been  convoked  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
I  Kingdom. 

I        The  Notables,  to  the  jiumber  of  144,  were  accordingly  as- 
!    aembled  at  Versailles^  January  29th,  1787.    The  Tiers  Ha^,  or 
commons,  was  represented  by  only  six  or  seven  municipal  magis- 
trates ;  all  the  rest  were  clergy  and  nobles,  or  persons  having  the 

privileges  of  nobles.  The  Assembly  had  been  announced  in  the 
Journal  <7f'  Paris  in  the  most  oflensive  terms,  intimating  that  the 
nation  should  be  transported  with  joy  at  the  condescension  of 
I    the  King  in  appealing  to  it.*    The  Count  do  Vergennes  died 

i  before  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  business.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  a  respectable  man,  but  quite  un- 
gual to  the  position.    The  Assembly  was  opened  by  the  King, 

'        ^  **Im  aatioii  Tem  arcc  txtaupori  que  too  warerain  daigne  s'ftpprocher  cPelle." 
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Febnuury  22nd.    Calonnej  id  in  elaborate  and  clever^  bat  indis- 
creet and  presnmptaous  acUreas^  commimicated  his  plans  to  the 
Notables.  The  main  feature  of  tfacm  was  the  abolition  or  reform  of 
some  obnozions  imposts^  and  the  anbstitntion  for  them  of  a  land* 
tax,  varying  from  one-fbrtieth  to  one-twentietb^  to  be  receiTed  in 
kind,  and  to  which  all  owfers  alihe  were  to  be  liable,  indndlng 
the  clergy  and  even  the  roy\l  domains.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
privileged  classes  were  to  be  relieved  frt  m  the  capifation,  or  poll- 
tax,  to  which  fotnr'urs  were  stiil  to  Lo  sutject,  as  well  as  to  the 
taiUe,  but  at  a  largely  reduced  rate.    Calonne  also  proposed  a 
stamp  act,  and  a  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure,  including 
that  of  the  King's  household.    It.  was  soon  evident,  however,, 
that  the  proceedings  of  an  Assembly  n^t  based  upon  popular 
representation  could  never  be  satis&ctorj.^    Irritated  by  the- 
opposition  of  the  Notables,  Calonne  threatened  them  with  an 
appeal  to  the  people.    This  threat  prodoced  \n  almost  nniversa! 
coalition  against  him,  which  was  joined  by  the  Qneen.  The 
King's  brother,  afterwards  Loois  XVIII.,  had  zisvto  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  opposition;  and  almost  the  fmi\  bujiporter  of 
Calonne  was  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X  Among 
his  most  formidable  adversanes  was  Xecker,  whose  Coni^de  rendu 
he  had  attacked.    That  document  was  not  invulnonible  ;  but 
Necker  proved  that  Calonne  had  wrongfully  accusul  hiin  not 
having  left  a  sutiicient  sum  in  the  treasury  to  cover  the  rxj  c'D.^-^a 
of  1781.    The  result  of  the  league  against  Calonne  was,  ^hat.  it 
the  instigation  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  was  diduiissed.  •  Kaflker'** 
turn,  however,  was  not  yet  come.    In  fact  he  also  was  ySkUk^^ 
twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  for  having  ventured  to  publish  ^fdimt* 
permission  an  apologetic  memoir.  ' 

Calonne  was  succeeded  by  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toutonsf , 
with  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Finance ;  idiile  the  Con- 
troller Fourqueuz  was  little  more  than  a  head  clerk.  Brlitti^ 
had  been  among  the  foremost  of  Calonne's  opponents  ,*  yet  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  bring  forward  several  of  his  phms. 
Amid  the  stormy  discussions  which  ensued.  La  Fayette  propCBK! 
the  convocation  of  a  Natiotml  Assembly  within  five  years.  The 

*  MirabeMi't  father  characterized  tb»  «t  le  pttr>cle-ft;  et  nous  iIIoim  Melifrde 

AlMOibly  vigorously,  tlioni^h  sumuwhat  trt  uver  le  rnoycn  de  i-e  par-do-la  Kiark* 

oowtely,  as  follows :    Cet  homme  <Ca-  richea,  dont  l  argent  u'a  rien  de  comflSB 

lonno)  Msemble  am  tnMi|M  d«  gmlMt**  ftv«c  let  paavna ;  et  wa%  vow  ftf«rUiMB» 

{(fuilhmots !    a   sort  of  stupid- K>oking  que  les  riches,  c'est  tous;  ditesnac';. 

bird. — Bouillet)"4u'ilappelle  nation, pour  maintenant  votre  avis  sur  la  manidit^ 

leor  dminer  la  vache  par  lea  comes,  et  Mim,  de  Mirabeau,  ap.  Martin,  Cktri.^ 
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Kotables  would  not  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
voting  the  taxes  proposed.  Thej  left  the  decision  to  the  King ; 
in  other  words,  they  resigned  their  fnnctionB.  The  Government 
now  proceeded  to  publish  edicts  in  conformity  with  the  plans  of 
taxation  proposed  by  Colonne.  When  the  edict  for  raising  stamp 
duties  was  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  that  body 
refused  to  register  it  without  first  receiving  a  statement  of  the 
public  accounts  ;  and  ended  by  beseeching  the  King  to  withdraw 
tlu;  i-dict,  and  by  declaring  that  the  Etats  guu mux  alone  were 
entitled  to  grant  the  King  the  necessary  supplies.  Such  was  the 
extraordinary  change  in  public  opinion  !  The  Parliament,  for- 
merly 80  opposed  to  these  National  Assemblies,  now  declared 
them  indispensable.  The  King  frustrated  the  opposition  of  the 
Parliament  by  causing  the  different  edicts  to  be  regbtered  in  a 
Lit  de  Juatiee,  and  when  they  protested  against  this  step,  he 
banished  them  to  Troies;  where,  however,  their  opposition  only 
became  more  violent.  The  feeling  which  animated  them  spread 
.through  all  ranks  of  the  people.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  dub$ 
recently  established  in  Paris  in  imitation  of  the  English.  The 
Minister  caused  them  to  be  closed.  Popular  hatred  had  fixed 
itself  on  tlie  Queen  more  than  the  King.  The  irritation  against 
her  had  reached  so  high  a  pitch  that  Louis  XVI.  forbade  her  to 
•  show  herself  in  Paris. 

The  fenneutation  spread  through  the  Kingdom.  The  pro- 
Tincial  Parliaments  loudly  denounced  the  banishment  of  that  of 
Paris,  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  Etats  generaux,  and  the 
indie  t  n K  n t  of  Calonne .  Brienne  compromised  matters  by  allowing 
the  Parliament  to  return,  and  engaging  to  call  the  Etats  in  1792. 
The  return  of  the  Parliament  to  Paris  was  celebrated  by  an 
illnmination,  accompanied  with  serions  riots,  in  which  Calonne, 
who  had  escaped  to  England,  was  bnmt  in  effigy.  Brienne  hoped 
.  in  fonr  years  to  re-establish  the  finances,  so  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Etats  in  1792  should  be  a  mere  parade  and  spectacle.  Bat 
Count  dc  Mirabeau,  who  now  began  to  play  a  prominent  part, 
incited  the  Parliament  to  demand  that  they  should  be  assembled 
in  1789  ;  and  a  loan  of  120  millions  was  agreed  to  by  the  Parlia- 
ment only  on  this  condition.  The  King  was  present  at  the  sitting, 
which  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  Lit.de  Justice,  and  Louis 
decreed  the  registry  of  the  edict  for  the  4oan  in  the  usual  forms, 

I    amid  the  murmurs  of  the  Assembly.    The  Duke  of  Orleans  rose, 
and  venttTred  to  obserre  that  the  step  appeared  to  him  illegal. 

\    Lonis  hesitated,  stammered,  and  at  length  faltered  out — "  Tes ; 
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it  is  legale  if  it  is  my  will."  The  pratest  of  the  Duke  was  re- 
corded^ bnt  he  was  banished  to  YiUer  Cotterets,  and  two  conn* 
sellers,  supposed  to  have  incited  him,  were  imprisoned. 

The  disputes  between  the  Gonrt  and  Parliament  contbned 

more  violently  than  ever.    Among  the  parliamentary  agitators, 
Duport  and  D'Eprcmesnil  were  conspicuous.    The  boldest  senti- 
ments were  uttered  in  the  name  of  law  and  liberty.     It  haviDg 
been  discovered  that  the  Court  was  preparing  edicts,  intended 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Parliaments,  of  which  proof-sheets  were 
obtained  by  means  of  a  printer's  boy,  meetings  to  organize  resis- 
tance were  held  at  Duport's  house,  and  were  attended  by  La 
Fayette,  Condorcet,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Talleynmd- 
P^rigord,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Antnn,  and  others.  On  May  drd, 
1788,  the  Parliament,  having  drawn  np  a  sort  of  Remonstisnce 
and  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  King,  two  days  after,  osiusd 
Goislard  and  D'Epremesnil,  the  chief  promoters  of  them,  to  be 
seized  in  their  places  and  thrown  into  prison.    On  the  8th  the 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  Versailles  to  hear  the  edicts  read^ 
Their  effect  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  su])ersede  the  Parlia- 
ments, by  substituting  other  Courts  for  them,  and  especially  a 
Cour  plvniere.    At  the  same  time  resort  was  to  be  had  to  Etais 
generaux  whenever  the  public  necessities  should  require  it.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  new  Constitution,  many  of  the  features  of  which 
were  excellent.    But  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  the  object  of 
the  Court  was  only  to  temporize,  and  to  cover  despotism  under 
the  veil  of  progress  and  reform.   The  provincial  Parliaments, 
and  especially  those  of  Brittsay  and  Daaphin6,  displayed  the  most 
violent  resistance  against  the  edicts.  The  latter  may  be  ssid  tO' 
have  initiated  the  Revolution  by  the  first  act  of  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  people.    The  Parliament,  having  been  banished  by  the 
Government,  the  citizens  of  Grenoble  assembled  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  in  August  and  decreed  the  spontaneous  Assembly  of  the 
States  of  Dauphine,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude  for  many 
generations.     They  were  accordingly  held  at  the  Chateau  de 
Vizille,  and  the  Government  found  itself  compelled  to  come  to  a 
compromise  with  them.  Everything  seemed  to  threaten  universal 
anarchy.  As  a  last  resource,  Brienne  assembled  the  clergy,  in 
hope  that  the  danger  with  which  their  order  was  threatened  by 
a  meeting  of  the  EtaU  genercMm  would  induce  them  to  grant  him 
a  loan,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  that  Assembly.  Vain 
hope  1  the  clergy  sided  with  the  Parliaments,  their  ancient  adver- 
asries,  and  demanded  the  EiaU;  at  the  same;time  proteatrng^ 
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with  a  ladicrons  inoonaistencyj  against  ecclesiastical  property 
being  subjected  to  taxation  I  Brienne  now  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  popular  voice.  The  Etats  gcncraiu  were  sunimoned 
for  May  1st,  1789;  and,  nieauwliile,  the  establisliuient  of  the 
Cour  pleniere  was  suspended.  Brienne,  after  some  steps  which 
very  much  resembled  a  national  bankruptcy,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  Louis  had  no  alternative  but  to  recall 
Necker.  Brienne's  retirement  was  soon  after  followed  by  that 
of  Lamoignon.  Serious  riots  occmred  on  both  occasions,  the 
'  latter  being  attended  almost  with  a  massacre. 

With  the  return  of  Necker  financial  prospects  revived.  His 
second  Ministry  closes  the  ancient  regime.  By  engaging  his  per- 
sonal fortune  and  other  methods,  he  contrived  to  tide  the  nation 
over  the  few  months  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  now  re-established  for  the  second  time  during  this 
reign.  But  it  lost  its  popularity  by  enregistcring  the  Royal 
Declaration  that  the  Etats  go ner a u.v  should  be  convoked  according 
to  the  form  observed  in  1G14  ;  which  implied  that  their  votes 
should  be  taken  by  orders  and  not  per  capita.  Necker,  however, 
though  a  good  financier,  was  a  mediocre  statesman.  He  re- 
assembled the  Notables  to  decide  on  the  composition  of  the  Tiers 
etat,  or  Commons.  That  Assembly  adhered  to  ancient  forms  as 
to  the  number  to  be  snmmoned,  but  sanctioned  a  democratic  con* 
stitation  of  the  Ck>mmons.  Necker  nevertheless  persuaded  the 
King  to  snmmon  at  least  1,000  persons,  of  whom  the  Tiers  itcA 
was  to  oonsis't  of  as  many  as  the  other  two  orders  united,  or  half 
the  whole  Assembly.  This  concession,  which  had  been  demanded 
by  most  of  the  municipalities,  would,  as  Necker  pretended,  be 
unimportant,  if  the  States  were  to  vote  by  orders,  according  to 
ancient  custom ;  yet  in  a  Report  to  the  King  previously  to  the 
Royal  Declaration  of  December  27th,  1788,  he  appears  already  to 
have  anticipated  their  voluntary  union  in  certain  cases. 

The  Etats  gaieraux,  elected  amid  great  excitement,  were  opened 
by  the  King,  May  5th,  1789.  The  Assembly  consisted,  in  all,  of 
1,145  members,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  belonged  to  the 
Tiers  et<U.  The  first  business  was  to  verify  the  returns.  For  this 
pnxpose  the  Commons  invited  the  other  two  orders  to  the  great 
hall  in  which  they  sat;  but  as  this  proceeding  would  slso  have 
implied  the  mode  bf  voting,  tha.t  is  en  masse,  the  nobles  and 
clergy  declined  the  proposal,  althdugh  the  latter  order  consented 
to  a  conference.  The  Commons/refused  to  proceed  to  business, 
and  nothing  was  done  for  several  weeks ;  till,  on  the  motion  of 
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the  Abb^  Sieyea/  deputy  of  the  Tiers  Hat  of  Paris,  a  last  invita- 
tion was  sent  to  the  clergy  and  nobles  (June  lOth)^  and  on  their 
failing  to  appear^  the  Commons  proceeded  to  business.  After  the 
fmfioation  of  powers,  Siejes^  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Min- 
beaui  moved  and  carried  that  the  EtaU  shonld  assnme  the  title 
of  the  National  Absimblt.    The  Bevolation  had  begun ! 

'  Siey^8  had  previously  traced  the  plan     hrut(  d  pamphlet,  ealitUd,  QtCtti-Ctquk 
of  operiitionii,  and  laid  doira  the  pro-     Tun  Etat! 
gnuniM  of  the  BeToIsUon,  in  hie  oele- 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

THE  celebrated  phrase  of  Louis  XIV.,  "I  am  tlie  State,"  pro- 
claimed the  consummation  of  despotism.  He  asserted,  and 
it  was  true,  that  the  people,  as  a  body  politic,  had  been  annulled 
hy  the  Crown.  Before  a  century  had  elapsed  the  maium  was  re- 
versed. The  head  of  Louis's  second  successor  fell  upon  the  scaf- 
fold^ and  the  revolutionary  disciples  of  Rousseau  established  the 
principle  that  the  real  sovereign  is  the  people  itself.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that^  for  all  practical  purposes^  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  sought  between  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XYI.;  or^in  other  words^that  the  inquiry 
may  be  limited  to  the  nature  of  the  institutions  left  by  the  former 
Monarch,  and  the  causes  which  gradually  led  the  people  to  desire 
their  overthrow  under  the  latter.  Even  within  these  limits  the 
extent  of  the  subject  might  demand  a  volume  rather  than  a 
chapter.  \Ve  ran  pretend  only  to  indicate  its  principal  heads, 
leaving  the  historical  student  to  hll  up  the  outline  from  his  own 
researches  and  reflections. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  consider  .the  French  Revolution 
merely  as  a  political  one.  It  was  likewise  a  social  revolution  of 
the  most  extensive  kind.  Hence  its  peculiar  character  and  its 
most  abiding  results.  Many  nations  have  experienced  as  sudden 
and  violent  a  change  in  their  political  institutions;  few  or  none 
have  undergone^  in  a  similar  period  of  time,  so  complete  an  altera- 
tion in  their  habits  and  manners. 

One  of  the  most  striking  defects  in  the  French  social  system 
under  the  old  rt'gime  was  the  anomalous  position  of  the  nobility. 
The  vast  power  of  the  old  nobles  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
Monarchy  caused  the  Crown  to  resjard  them  as  rivals,  and  to 
court  against  them  the  aid  of  tlie  people.  This  traditional  policy 
even  sun'ived  the  occasion  of  it,  and  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  Louis  XVi.  continued  to  regard  the  aristocracy  as  his 
most  dangerous  enemies.^    Louis  XL.  and  his  successors  had 

*  BinrlM't  obtenratxNi  to  this  c4RMSt  Is  quoted  with  ftpprobtttion  by  11  TooqueriUe, 
But,  de  VAncien  Rigime,  p.  21S. 

\ 
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begun  to  mideriniDe  tlieir  power,  which  was  terribly  shaken  by  the 
wars  of  the  League,  and  finally  overthrown  by  Richelieu.  One  of 
the  most  successful  measures  adopted  by  the  Cardinal  Minister  for 
that  purpose  was,  to  entice  the  nobles  to  reside  in  Paris  by  the 
attractions  of  that  capital,  and  thus  to  destroy  their  influence  in 
their  own,  provinces ;  a  policy  which  was  continued  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  anccessorf?.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
abandonment  of  their  estates  for  a  town  life  had  become  almoei 
general  among  the  nobles;  few  remained  in  the  provinces  who 
had  the  means  of  living  with  becoming  splendour  in  the  capital. 
The  dissipation  and  extravagance  in  which  they  thus  became  in- 
volved leading  to  their  gradual  impoverishment,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  lands  bit  by  bit;  so  that  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  it  was  computed  that  five-eighths  of  all  the  land  in 
France  was  in  the  hands  of  roturiers,^  and  for  the  most  ]iartof 
very  small  proprietors.     Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  in  France 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  devolution,  had  often  seen  a  property  of  ten 
rods  with  only  a  single  fruit  tree  upon  it. 

As  the  policy  of  Richelien  depressed  the  nobles,  so  it  tended  to 
enrich  and  elevate  the  Tiers  etai,  or  commons.  The  inhabitant! 
of  towns,  the  commercial  and  mano&ctnring  classes,  made  rapid 
progress.  The  advance  of  the  French  people  in  wealth  and  civiH* 
zation  after  Richelieu's  Ministry  is  depicted  in  glowing  colours 
by  an  author  who  has  made  that  epoch  his  peculiar  study*  The 
high  roads  of  the  kingdom,  previously  infested  by  brigands,  be- 
came safe  channels  for  the  operations  of  trade  and  industry. 
Abundance  everywhere  prevailed ;  tlie  fields  were  covered  witi 
rich  crops,  the  towns  were  animated  with  commerce  and  embel* 
lished  by  the  arts.  The  ijiipulse  once  given  went  on  increasing. 
Hence  the  Tirrs  rfnf  which  attended  the  States-General  of  1780 
bore  bat  little  resemblance  to  their  predecessors  a  century  or  two 
before.  Wealth  had  given  them  weight  and  importance;  educa- 
tion had  sharpened  their  intelligence,  opened  their  eyes  to  the 

'  Qranier  de  Cassagnac,  Hi'*f.  (hx  rau.*f« 
(if  la  B^vdutioH  f^faite^  t.  i.  }<  15I. 

This  (X'Tnputation  seems  much  u  o  hisjh. 
but  authorities  on  Uie  subject  ditter  very 
modi.  Aoeordhie  to  Arthur  Youni^,  only 
one-third  of  the  land  was  in  the  h:inds  of 
•mall  propri«u>rs:  while  Leonce  de  Lo- 
vergiw  (qnotwi  by  M.  Tahw,  Ancim 
Reoime,  p.  18)  says  that  two-fifths  were 
held  by  the  7iVr.«  ^fat  and  j>easantry,  the 
rest,  except  common  lands,  by  the  nobles, 
dergr,  nad  Crown.  The  etfecu  of  the 
IteTolatkm  aecm  to       been  to  leave  tho 


peasantry  much  where  they  were,  Iwt 
vastly  to  increa^  the  landed  poeeceiioa* 
of  the  Ti  r.^  f^taf.  at  the  o\p«'n*\  «f 
course,  of  the  higher  class*  s  (.  See  Von 
SybeK  G€$ck.  drr  Htvolvtuhig-zeii^  vol.  t 
p.  'J3  v].  Fn;;.  Trans.).  This  result 
miffbt  have  been  expected  from  the  man/ 
voinntAiy  and  ^  compidsorj  ealee  darinf 
the  Revolution!:  ana  eapedally  of 
Church  lands.  \ 

<  Jay,  Hut.  'jAi  Mmistire  du  CarM 
Bickdwi,  tU.lB.8i6  sqq. 
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political  and  social  aboses  which  prevailed^  and  inspired  them  with 
the  desire  of  obtaining  that  influence  and  consideration  in  the 
State  to  which  their  altered  condition  justly  entitled  thom.  But 
this  glo^ving  picture  must  be  estimated  only  by  comparison ;  and 
the  peasantry  at  least,  as  we  sball  presently  see,  instead  of  sharing 
in  this  advance,  bad  terriblv  retroLrradcd. 

Kicliolieu's  policy  was  ultimately  followed  by  efifects  which  he 
had  neither  foreseen  nor  intended.  It  contributed,  in  short,  to 
make  the  Hevolution  possible.  Hence  the  different  views  which 
have  been  taken  by  French  political  writers  of  Biohelieu's  cha- 
racter. The  advocates  of  a  constitutional  monaichyj  regarding  a 
anbstantial  aristocracy  as  the  only  sure  support  of  a  solid  liberty, 
utterly  condemn  the  policy  of  Richelieu.  Montesquieu,  in  Ids 
Pensees,  calls  him  one  of  the  worst  citizens  that  France  had  ever 
seen ;  and  the  same  view  is  adopted  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her 
ConsideraHons  9ur  la  BeuolnHon  Fraru^aise,  Ultra-democratic 
writers,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  tlie  great  Cardinal  Minister  as 
a  deliverer  from  aristocratic  tyranny,  in  fact,  as  tbe  founder  of  the 
French  nation.  In  tbeir  view,  a  royal  despotism  is  more  endu- 
rable, and  more  favourable  to  the  ]>rogresB  of  civilization,  than  the 
despotism  of  an  aristocracy,  because  it  ia  less  extensively  felt,  and 
because  it  is  more  amenable  to  the  control  of  public  opinion,  and 
of  such  protective  institutions,  however  imperfect,  as  France  pos- 
sessed, for  instance,  in  her  Parliaments.  That  Louis  XI.  was  an 
unfeeling  tyrant,  that  Bichelieu,  as  appears  from  his  IVstomefil 
Politique,  in  his  heart  contemned  the  people,  is  disregarded  by 
such  writers.  They  look  only  to  the  results,  and  contend,  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  such  rulers  are  unjustly  charged 
with  introducing  a  despotism,  which  had,  in  fiiot,  existed  long 
before.^  They  oven  acknowledge  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards 
them,  as  the  founders  of  the  French  nationality,  and  iu  this  souse 
the  authors  of  the  Kevolution.  In  this  rcasoniuLT  we  behold  that 
apparently  paradoxical,  but  really  natural  alliance  between  ex- 
treme democracy  and  absolutism,  which  seems  so  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  the  French,  and  which  manifested  itself  even  during  the 
wildest  excesses  of  the  Revolution ;  when  royal  tyranny  was  re- 
placed by  til  at  of  a  virtual  dictatorship. 

But  whilst  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  wealth  and  the  political 
influence  of  the  French  nobility  were  almost  annihilated,  a  titular 
aristocracy  still  remained,  possessing  many  of  the  peculiar  and  in- 
vidious privileges  of  the  feudal  times.  Although  the  nobles  were 

•       Bailleul,  £jr<im(-n  crit.  de  louvrage  de  Madame  de  Sidil,  t.  i.  p.  4S. 
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no  longer  obliged  to  make  war  at  their  own  expense^^  although 
thej  were  now  enregimented  and  receired  the  King's  pay,  yet 
I  they  BtiU  enjoyed  that  immimitj  from  direct  taxation  which  hiad 

ibeen  accorded  to  them  for  their  military  services.  The  profession 
of  arms,  however,  w.as  still  considered  as  the  proper  destination 
o£  the  nobility,  and  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  their  order.  No  man, 
except  of  noble  birth,  could  become  a  military  officer.  On  the  very 
eve  of  the  Revolution,  a  lieutenant  in  a  marching  rei,nment  had  to 
prove  a  nobility  of  at  least  four  generations.  The  nobles  also  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  greater  civil  offices.  These  exclusive 
privileges  tended  to  make  the  noblt)t$e  a  sort  of  caste.  A  noble 
who  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  forfeited  his  righto  and  privi- 
legee.'  As  it  is  compnted  that  there  were  in  France^  in  1789, 
40,000  noble  fiunilies,  comprising  some  200,000  persons/  the  in- 
iridioasnees  of  these  privileges  mnst  have  been  very  extensively 
felt.  Of  the  whole  nobihty,  however,  there  were  not  200  fiunilies 
really  belonging  to  those  ancient  races  which  prided  themselves, 
though  mostly  without  foundation,  on  their  Frankish  origin,  and 
on  hulding  their  estates  aud  dignities  by  right  of  conquest.  Their 
titles  had  been  mostly  purchased.  The  practice  of  selling  patents 
of  nobility  had  been  adopted  by  the  French  kings  at  a  very  early 
period,  though  it  was  not  earned  to  any  great  extent  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  resorted  to  partly  as  a  means  of  depress- 
ing the  order,  partly  as  an  expedient  to  raise  money.  Charles  IX. 
issued  a  vast  number  of  these  patents,and  his  saccessor,  Henry  III., 
is  said  to  have  created  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  nobles.  Boturien 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  buy  these  patents,  which  were  even 
issued  with  the  name  in  blank.  Louis  XIV.  granted  500  letters 
of  nobility  in  . a  smgle  year. 

The  feudal  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  or  by  those 
had  stepped  into  their  places,  were  very  grievously  felt  in  the 
rural  districts.  Even  where  the  land  was  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  a  seigneur,  the  feudal  rights  attached  to  it,  or  what  was  called 
hi  {^rrrifu'Jt'  Je  la  ferre,  still  remaini'd  in  force,  though  held  per- 
haps, by  neighbouring  proprietors,  almost  as  poor  as  the  j)ea6aut 
who  was  subject  to  them.^"^  In  some  instances  these  rights  had 

'  Tljo  bait  and  arrifre  han,  a.  vast  ami  niHrco  mip^bt,  howovor,  roinsWc  himself 

undisciplined  mob  wliiih  the  nobles  lui'l  by  piirohasin^  h  ftnjt  de  rfhahilUation, 
been  nc'-usfoTnod  to  furnish,  was  ciilktl         '  nnd.-^).  146.  Si  in.' writers. h'^wov^r, 

ont  for  the  last  time  in  1674.    Michelet,  estimate  them  considinibly  Itmtr.  M. 


Bivd.  Fhm^isfy  Introd.  p.  ci.  Tftine  {Ane.  Rvffime^  App.  note  I)  ooi 

•  Glass  muk in :ilono  swms  to  have  putt's  t'l- in  nt  20,000  dr  28.000  familiei, 

been  excepted.    Gmnitr  de  Qumgnac^  and  I  'iU.UOO  or  140,000  individiuls. 

t.  i.  p.  141.   A  iid>le  dflgnided  by  ooni>  *  Tooqaerilte,  il»<>.  Rtgiau^  fir.  it.  ch.  i. 
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been  acquired  by  tbe  Crown,  and  the  peasant  was  com])t'llo(l  to 
labour  gratuitously,  often  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  in  making' 
roads,  building  barracks,  and  other  works  of  a  liko  description, 
experiencing,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  brutal  and  unfeeling 
treatment.  Besides  this  compoborj  task-work,  called  the  corvee, 
the  peasant  saw  his  fields  exposed^  without  defence,  to  the  rayagea 
of  game ;  he  was  obliged  to  pay  heavy  market-toUsy  to  make  use 
of  a  certaon  ferry,  to  have  his  com  ground  at  a  partionlar  mill, 
his  bread  baked  at  a  particnlar  oven.  Not  the  least  among  these 
feudal  grievances  were  ^jwHees  sei^neurialeB,  or  priyate  courts 
of  justice  attached  to  certain  titles  and  possessions.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  courts,  of  which  there  are  said  to  hare  been  « 
more  than  2,400,  leagued  themselves  with  the  Parliaments  against 
the  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Edict  of  May  8th,  1788  ;  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  trifling  civil  causes  had  often  to  undergo  six  lieariugs. 

Noble  propi-ietors  were  commonly  absentees,  and  left  their 
estates  to  be  managed  by  agents,  whose  only  object  it  was  to  ex- 
tort as  much  as  they  could  from  the  peasantry.  The  smaller 
landowners  had  not  the  means  of  properly  cultivating  their  land, 
nor  of  laying  anything  by,  so  that  a  bad  year  brought  actual 
fiimine  and  deaths  by  thousands.  The  misery  of  the  agricultural 
districts  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  and  during  the  following 
one,  exceeds  all  imagination.  La  Bm^yre,  writing  about  1689, 
describes  the  rural  population  as  resembling  wild  animals  in  their 
appearance  and  way  of  life.  Massillon,  Bishop  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  tells  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  1740,  that  the  misery  of  the 
ruriU  po]>ulation  was  frightful ;  they  had  neither  beds  nor  furni- 
ture ;  for  half  the  year,  in  spite  of  their  industry,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  without  the  barley  or  oaten  bread  which  constituted 
their  only  food,  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  deprive  them- 
selves and  their  children  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes ;  in  short,  the 
negroes  in  the  French  colonies  were  infinitely  happier.  Wo  hear 
of  their  being  forced  to  resort  to  the  herbs  of  the  field  and  the 
bark  of  trees  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Official  memoirs 
of  1696  state  that  many  districts  had  lost  from  the  sixth  to  the 
half  (!)  of  their  population.  Between  that  time  and  1715  the 
population  of  France  is  said  to  have  decreased  by  more  than  two 
millions,  and  from  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the  century  it 
made  uo  advance/ 

'  Ta  ine,  Ane,  JSl^^MM,  Ut.  v.  th,  i.,  idwM  nuuiy  more  details  wOl  be  funncL  Cf.  Voo 
Sjrbel,  pw  S5  tq. 
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The  nobles,  having  often  little  interest  in  the  land  except 

the  title  and  the  feudal  privileges,  without  any  consideration  for 
those  who  were  subject  to  them,  it  requires  no  very  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  foretcH  the  consequences  of  such 
a  relationship  between  the  privileged  and  non-privileged  classes. 
"Where  great  pretensions  are  supported  by  little  real  power,  pride 
becomes  more  sensitive  and  exacting ;  while  in  those  subjected 
to  ita  caprices,  contempt  mingles  with  hatred.  Madame  de  Stael, 
an  acute  observer  of  her  own  times,  remarks  that  the  different 
classes  in  France  entertained  a  mutual  antipathy  for  one  another.^ 
In  no  other  country  were  the  gentry  so  estranged  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation ;  their  contact  with  those  below  them  served  only  to 
wound.  Hence  even  the  elegant  manners  of  the  ncMeate,  the 
most  estimable  part,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient  regime,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  imitate/  served  only  to  increase  the  envy  inspired  by 
the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  that  class :  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  much  of  the  cynicism  and  saus-culotteriv  of  the 
He  volution. 

The  burgesses,  like  the  peasantry,  were  oppressed  by  peculiar  . 
burdens  originating  in  the  middle  ages.  The  trade  of  France 
was  monopolized  by  guilds  and  corporations,  which  fettered  in- 
dependent industry  by  a  system  of  maUrises  and  jurandes  (master- 
ships and  wardenships),  and  thus  even  Jj^  ^  virgeoisie  had  its 
aristocracy.  A  stranger,  or  non-freemai^lllk^d  not  become  an 
apprentice  even  to  the  meanest  trade,  without  paying  a  consider- 
able premium.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  a  young 
man  became  a  compagntm  and  was  entitied  to  wages;  bat  a 
long  interval  must  still  elapse  before  he  could  set  up  for  himself 
as  a  maitre  jure,  or  master  in  his  trade ;  and  this  again  entailed 
heavy  expenses.  Even  a  Paris  flower-girl  had  to  pay  200  livres 
to  become  a  maUrci^se,  On  the  other  hand,  the  son  of  a  mattre 
could  avoid  these  expenses  by  being  apprenticed  to  his  father. 
Hence  trades  came  to  be  perpetuated  in  certain  tVimilies,  and  an 
exclusive  system  was  formed  which  gave  occasion  to  perpetual 
disputes.  The  publishers  were  continually  disputing  with  the 
booksellers  as  to  the  difference  between  an  old  book  and  a  new 
one;  and  many  thousand  lawsuits  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  tailors  and  second-hand  clothiers  without  settling 
the  distinction  between  a  new  coat  and  an  old  one.  The  very 
beggars  had  their  privileges,  and  it  was  only  those  belon^ng  to 

*  Conniiraiimsy  cj r.  partie  iii.  di.  xr.      ingly  described  in  the  second  iook  <tf 
^  *  The  manners  of  (he  period  nre  amns-    MTTaine's  Jne,  Sigiuu* 
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«  certain  order^  called  irdniert,  who  were  entitled  to  ask  alms  at 
the  door  of  a  church.* 

Among  other  relics  of  the  feadal  times,  the  eocleriastical  sys*  /  • 

tern  of  Franco  was  diametiically  opposed  to  the  growing  spirit  of 
the  age.    We  now  speak  of  the  French  Church  only  as  a  corpo- 
ration. The  clergy  were  a  landed  aristocracy,  and  like  the  nobles, 
were  exempt  from  direct  taxation  ;  or  rather,  they  claimed  the 
privilege  of  taxing  themselves  by  what  were  called  dons  gratuits, 
or  voluntary  offerings.    The  collection  of  tithes  brought  them  into 
direct  collision  with  that  numerous  body  of  smaU  landed  proprietors 
whioh^  as  we  have  already  said,  had  now  sprang  up  in  France ; 
and  thus  the  notice  of  an  inquiring  age  was  all  the  more  strongly 
attracted  to  the  flagrant  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  Chmrch. 
The  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  mostly  filled  by  the  younger 
^ons  of  noble  families^  and  were  no  longer,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  their  institution,  the  rewards  of  virtue,  piety,  and  a  zealous 
discharge  of  holy  functions.    While  some  of  the  hierarchy  were 
rollin*?  in  untold  wealth,  and  displaying  anything  but  those 
Christian  virtues  which  should  characterize  their  profession,  the 
ecclesiastics  who  really  performed  the  duties  of  the  Church  had  in 
many  cases  scarcely  wherewithal  to  support  a  decent  existence. 
The  abuses  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  regular  clergy,  or 
in onastic  orders,  were  ^|^cially  notorious .  The  revenues  of  many 
nbbeys,  so  far  from  h^/g  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  were 
often  ei^joyed  by  laymen. 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown  shared  the  hatred  felt  by 
the  people  for  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  both  lay  and 
clerical.    The  French  Government  was,  indeed,  both  in  tiieory 
and  practice,  a  perfect  despotism.   The  King  was  the  only  legis- 
lative and  supreme  executive  power.    As  he  claimed  to  be  the 
■solo  proprietor  and  absolute  lord  of  all  France,  he  could  dispose 
of  the  property  of  his  subjects  by  imposts  and  confiscations,  and 
of  their  persons  by  leitres  de  cachet.    Thus  France  had  no  Consti- 
tution; which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  social  structure 
liad  no  secure  foundation.    Had  the  States- General  or  National 
Assembly  continued  to  subsist,  and  been  regularly  convened,  the 
long-standing  abuses  which  we  have  described  would  probably 
hare  been  gradually  abolished,  instead  of  remaining  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  convulsions  of  a  revolution ;  but  having  been  suffered 
"to  accumulate  for  ages,  they  at  length  exploded,  to  the  destruction 

>  8m  Ii,  Blanc,  Hitt,  de  la  RitoL  Frmf.,  U  i.  lir.  iiL  ch.  8. 
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of  the  system  which  contained  them,  like  ateam  pent  up  without 
a  safetj-yalve.  The  only  constitutional  principle  which  could  be 
perceiyed  was,  aa  Madame  do  Stael  obaerrea,  that  the  Crom 
was  hereditary.  Public  opinion,  and  the  pasaive  and  unaTaiHng 
renatanoe  of  the  Pailiamenta,  were  the  aole  checks  npon  die 
exerdae  of  the  Boyal  prerogatiye.  A  dangerous  reanlt  of  the 
all*diipo«ing  power  of  the  Crown  waa  that  the  people  looked  up 
to  it  for  eyerything,  eyen  for  aid  in  their  priyate  afiktrs,  and  a(> 
tributed  to  it  the  most  inevitable  calamities.  If  agriculture  w«s 
in  a  bad  state,  it  was  ascribed  to  want  of  succour  from  the 
Government ;  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  frequently  occurred  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  tlie  diflferent  districts  looked  to  their 
^jUendant  for  food.  Every  misery,  even  the  badness  of  the 
seasons,  was  imputed  to  the  Government/  It  is  easy  to  aee  how 
Boch  a  feeling  might  become,  in  times  of  commotion,  a  dangerous 
element  of  discontent ;  nor  will  proofs  of  such  effects  be  wanting 
in  the  following  narratiye.  The  caprices  and  injoatice  of  the 
Goyemment  added  to  the  general  indignation.  Royal  domains 
which  had  been  sold  were  reseized ;  piiyileges  granted  in  perpetuity 
were  constantly  reyoked.  Towns,  commnnitieB,  eyen  hospitsls 
and  charitable  institutions,  were  compelled  to  fail  in  their  engage- 
ments in  order  to  lend  money  to  the  Crown. 

Besides  the  in\ndiou3  and  oppressive  privileg-os  of  the  nobles, 
the  monopolies  of  guilds  and  corporatiou.s,  the  abuses  in  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Sovereig-n,  the  ano- 
malous condition  of  the  French  provinces  w^as  another  source  of 
discontent.  Although  Richelieu  had  consolidated  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  throughout  France,  he  had  not  amalgamated  its 
yarions  proyinces;  which  diflfered  so  widely  in  their  systems 
of  law,  religion,  and  finance,  that  they  oonld  hardly  be  said  to 
form  one  kingdom.  There  were  Gascons,  Normans,  Bretons, 
Proyen9al8,  &c.,  but  a  French  nation  oonld  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  There  was  France  of  the  Langue  ttoc,  snbject  to  the 
Roman  law,  and  France  of  the  Langue  d'oil,  obeying  the  common 
law  ;  France  of  the  Concordat,  and  Fmnce  of  the  Paijs  d'obt'dUnce 
more  immediately  subject  to  the  Papal  power ;  France  of  the 
Fa7js  d'rfccfton  and  France  of  the  Fa?/.-?  d'/tats.  These  anomalies 
chieily  arose  from  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Monarchy  had 
been  developed.  Down  to  the  twelfth  century  the  patrimozj^  ofj 
the  French  Crown  continued  to  be  only  the  proyince  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  with  Paris  for  its  capital,  together  with  the  Orleaaaia 

■  Toeqnerille,  Jnc  Bigimt^  p.  106  tq. 
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and  a  few  adjaodnt  distriotB.  The  King^s  aathoritj  over  the  rest 
of  France  was  rather  that  of  a  feudal  suzerain  than  of  a  Sovereign. 
By  marriage,  bequest,  confiscation,  conqnest  and  other  means, 

related  in  the  preceding  pages,  these  slender  possessions  had  been 
augmented  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  provinces;  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  Avignon  and 
the  Venaissin,  which  still  belonged  to  the  Pope,  the  whole  of 
modern  France. 

Of  these  provinces,  acquired  at  such  different  times  and  in  saoh 
various  ways,  many  had  continued  to  retain  their  peculiar  laws 
and  privileges.    On  a  general  view,  the  most  important  distino- 
tion  between  them  was  that  of  Pay«  d'eUeHon  and  Pays  d'itais. 
The  Pajf$  d'eledion  were  so  called  because  originally  the  terri- 
torial taxes  were  assessed  by  certain  magistrates  oalled  ihu  (per- 
sons chosen  or  elected),  whose  fiscal  jurisdiction  was  entitled  an 
Election,     In  early  times  these  magistrates  had  really  been 
chosen  by   the  communities,  a  practice  which  ceased  under 
Charles  VII.,  though  the  name  was  still  retained.    As  a  general 
rule,  the  Fays  d't'lection  were  the  pmvinees  mo.st  anciently  united 
to  the  Crown.    The  Pdi/s  d'rtats  derived  their  name  from  the  | 
Hates,  or  administrative  assemblies,  which  they  had  possessed  { 
befbre  their  union  with  the  French  Kealm^  and  were  allowed  subse-  ; 
quently  to  retain.  The  provinces  comprised  under  this  namo  were  1 
Boasillon,  Brittany,  Provence^  Languedoc,  Bm*gmidy  Franche- 
Oomt^,  Danphin^,  Alsace,  me  Trois  Evediea  (Metz,  Tool,  and 
Terdnn),  Flanders^  Hainanlt,  Lorraine,  and.  Corsica.  In  these 
provinces  the  administration  was  vested,  nominally,  at  least— for 
the  anthority  of  the  Grown  often  overrode  their  ancient  constitu- 
tions— in  the  States.  The  right  of  sitting  in  these  assemblies, 
was  attached,  with  regard  to  the  clergy,  to  certain  preferments, 
with  regard  to  the  nobles,  to  certain  families,  and  with  regard  to 
the  Tiet'ff  f'faf,  or  burgesses,  to  certain  ofiic(^s.     Some  of  these 
provinces,  by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  the  Crown,  claimed 
an  immunity  from  various  taxes.    In  such  cases  the  Crown  fixed 
the  contribution  of  each  province,  and  the  privilege  of  the  States 
consisted  principally  in  determining  the  method  in  which  it 
should  be  assessed.    The  King  was  said  to  demand  a  tax  of  the 
Pays  cP^iaia,  and  to  impose  it  on  the  Pays  feUcHon, 

This  state  of  things  was  attended  with  great  inconvenience  and 
many  evils.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  was  the  enormous 
ditference  which  prevailed,  perhaps  in  contiguous  provinces,  in 
the  duties  on  the  same  article,  and  consequently  in  its  price.  In 
IV.  X 
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some  proTinces^  for  mstance,  as  Bretagne  and  ike  AiUnB,  there  was 
no  gaheUe  or  salt  taz^  while  in  others  it  was  oppressive.  In  the  free 
provinces  salt  was  worth  onlj  from  two  to  eight  livres  the  qnintal, 
while  in  those  subject  to  the  grande  gahelh  it  sold  for  sixty-two 
livres.  The  Crown  alone  enjoyed  the  right  to  sell  salt,  and  in  the 
provinces  subject  to  the  (/a^^e/Ze  its  consumption  was  obligatory; 
every  person  above  seven  years  of  age  was  coni])ellod  to  purchase 
seven  pounds  annually  at  the  Grmier  (hi  Bol.^  A  cask  of  wnne 
passing  from  the  Orh'anais  into  Normandy  increased  at  least 
twentyfold  in  price,  while  goods  from  China  could  be  imported  at 
onljfive  times  their  original  cost.  The  taxes  were  chiefly  assessed 
on  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life^  such  as  breads  salt,  meat, 
and  wine ;  so  that  the  burden  was  thrown  chiefly  on  the  poor. 
Salt  alone  contributed  fifby-fonr  million  livres  to  the  revenue.  The 
great  diflforenoe  in  the  duties  on  the  same  articles  in  .diffimnt 
provinces  made  the  same  precautions  necessary  to  prevent 
smuggling  between  them  as  if  they  had  been  foreign  conn  tries, 
and  an  army  of  50,000  men  was  employed  to  guard  1,200  leagues 
of  internal  barriers.  It  was  estimated  that  smujrsrlinsr  and  the 
illicit  manufacture  of  salt  occasioned  annuallv  4,UU0  domiciliarv 
visits,  o/l<><>  imprisonments,  and  500  convictions,  some  of  which 
were  capital.'*  In  years  of  scarcity  these  barriers  produced  the 
greatest  inconvenience  and  distress  by  preventing  the  ready 
transit  of  grain  from  one  district  to  another.  The  independent 
fiscal  system  of  the  provinces  also  rendered  possible  to  persons  in 
authority  that  peculation  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the 
instance  in  which  Louis  XY.  himself  was  implicated  in  1771,  and 
which  was  consigned  to  in&my  under  the  name  of  the  Pade  de 
famine,*  One  province  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  another; 
the  total  amount  of  direct  taxation  was  known  only  by  the  King's 
council.  The  fermiers  geuf^raux  or  traitants,  to  whoiu  the  taxes 
were  farmed,  treated  France  like  a  conquered  country.  The 
galleys,  the  prisons,  the  gallows  were  at  their  serWce.  No  man 
could  tell  the  amount  of  their  gains.  But  out  of  them  they  liad 
to  make  large  presents  to  courtiers  and  mistresses.  Even  the 
King  himself,  when  they  closed  their  accounts,  condescended  to 
receive  from  them  large  sums  of  gold  in  velvet  purses.^  And 

■  Neckcr,  Administratiou  du  FinaneeBf  Grnnier  de  Casngnae,  Mi$i.  det  Cbii«er» 
t.  ii.  V'     84*  ^'C' t.  i.  p.  183. 

*  Ordonnanee  det  GtAeik$,  1680,  tit.  tI.       *  See  above,  p.  268. 

np.  L  mi-  Bhinc, ///<  ri'-  /rt /iV'vy/,  FnT-rf.  *  Montetl,  Hust.  dr*  Francnh.  t.  X.; 
t.  i.  p.  506:  Meeker,  Ibid.  t.  i.  cb.  viii.}  Dicadeda  onee  8oaprr»f9;p.BiMKf  Ur.  ifi. 
M£m,  de  Cmtmnt  awe  Xafabki,  Ho.  Tiii.}    cb.  iiL 
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not  unfrequently  the  arm  of  tho  law  or  the  strong  hand  of  power 
compelled  them  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

These  very  anomalies,  however,  created  a  necessity  for  a  strong 
central  goveriitncut.  It  was  by  this  method  that  Richelieu  obN-iatcd,  \ 
or,  at  least,  palliated,  the  inconveniences  which  it  lay  not  in  his 
power  to  remove.  Under  his  Mimstrj,  all  France  was  divided, 
for  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes,  into  thirty-two  districts 
called  gtrteraUteSj  each  nnder  the  superintendence  of  an  /n^e»i- 
dant,  who  was  commonly  selected  from  the  maitres  des  rentes 
attached  to  the  Royal  Conncil.  His  functions  were  to  superintend 
the  oonstmctionand  maintenance  of  high  roads,  bridges^  &cr,  to 
control  hospitals,  prisons,  and  tiie  relief  of  the  poor ;  to  take  care 
that  taxes  were  equitably  assessed,  and  justice  impartially  ad- 
ministered; to  direct  the  police,  with  other  duties  of  the  like 
kind.  The  Inftniilants  in  central  France  were  dipendeut  on  the 
Controller  of  Finance,  those  in  the  frontier  provinces  on  the 
»Secretary  at  War.  Thus  the  wliolc  Kingdom  was  subjected  to  the 
surveillance  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers;  and  tlie  des])otism  of 
the  Crown  was  brought  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people. 
Law  bade  d'Argenson  observe  that  France  was  entirely  governed 
by  some  thirty  IntriKlniU,  the  dorks  of  the  provinces,  on  whom 
depended  their  happiness  or  misery,  their  sterility  or  abundance.^ 
Thus  also  a  system  of  centralization  was  established  which  ma* 
terially  contributed  to  render  Paris  the  censorium,  as  it  were,  of 
France— a  result,  of  which  the  disastrous  effects  upon  the  Revo- 
lution will  claim  our  attention  in  the  sequel.  ^ 

All  the  miseries  and  abuses  we  have  described  had  been 
endured  without  inquiry  or  complaint  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  scliool  of  writers  sprang  up 
which  began  to  attack  them  from  the  administrative  point  of 
view.* 

One  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  this 
kind  of  reformers  was  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  ^linister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1744,  and  previously  Intendafvt  of  Hainault. 
His  treatise  entitled  ConsidercUions  sur  le  Oouvememenf  <h  France, 
published  in  1740,  and  consequently  several  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Encydopedie,  contains  many  fiberal  principles. 
He  was  for  doing  away  with  the  invidious  fiscal  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  abolishing  Protestant  disabilities,  and  making  all  alike 
admissible  to  public  office.  But  his  scheme  presents  no  bold  and 
striking  outline.  The  main  feature  of  it  was  to  divide  France 
'  Taim,  Aiic.  Regime,  p.  320.  '  Voltaire,  Diet.  rhilosojjJiiquej  article  Bll. 
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by  degrees  into  new  departments  and  arrondissemens,  wliich 
were  all  to  be  endowed  with  an  administratdon  resemblinif  that 
of  the  Pays  d'etats.  Thua  there  was  to  be  a  mmiicipal  council  m 
each  parish ;  an  assembly  in  each  district  composed  of  depaim 
from  the  different  parishes,  and  the  States  of  the  province  or 
department^  formed  of  depnties  from  the  districts.  Bat  these 
bodies  were  to  be  intmsted  only  with  the  administration  of  their 
local  coiicems.  They  were  to  haye  no  Yoice  in  the  general  aflkiii 
of  the  Kingdom,  nor  conld  anything  be  snbmitted  to  them  tint 
had  not  first  been  sanctioned  by  the  King.  In  a  word,  he  wonkl 
have  created  a  multitude  of  little  provincial  democi-acie:i  under 
a  central  despotism. 

With  the  administrative  reformers  arose  the  PJu/siocrots  and 
the  Ijconomists.     Physiocracy,  or  the  government  of  nature, 
derived  its  name  from  the  fundamental  ienet  of  the  sect,  tLat 
the  soil  alone  was  the  source  of  all  wealth,  its  oaltivators  the 
only  productive  classj  the  rest  of  the  world  was  designated  as 
cUuBe  gterile,    Quesnay^  physician  to  Madame  de  Pompadoar, 
was  the  founder  of  this  sect.  They  denounced  such  instituticBB 
as  stood  in  the  way  of  their  theories;  but  they  had  no  wish  to 
diminish  the  absolute  power  of  the  Crown ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
considered  it  essential  to  their  purposes,  and  better  adapted  to 
them  than  English  liberty.    We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised 
to  find  that  some  of  them  felt  an  extraordinary  admiration  for 
China;  where  an  absolute,  yet  unprejudiced  Sovereign  cultivatetl 
the  earth  once  a  year  with  his  own  hands,  in  honour  of  the  useful 
arts;  where  all  places  were  obtained  by  literary  competition ; 
where  philosophy  took  .the  place  of  religion,  and  learning  was  » 
title  to  aristocracy.*    Some  of  the  pliysiocrats  held  a  sort  of 
socialist  doctrine^  as  Morelly,  who,  in  his  Code  de  la  Nature, 
published  in  1754,  advocated  the  community  of  goods.  This 
school  made  a  great  parade  of  analysis  and  philosophical  method, 
though  their  main  theory  was  not  a  very  wise  one.  The  earth,  ss 
the  sole  source  of  all  wealth,  was  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation;  and  hence  their  grand  aim  was  to  augment  the  net 
product  of  the  land,  in  other  words,  the  income  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor; and  bread  was  to  be  made  dear  in  order  that  agriculture 
might  flourish !    It  was  to  ridicule  this  school  that  Voltaire 
wrote  Ilia  Uomme  au.c  40  vms. 

Side  by  side  with  this  school  grew  up  another,  that  of  the 
Ecowmi»U^  whose  attention  was  directed  to  oommeroe^  Opposed 

1  Tooqueville,  ilHtf.  AFprtiM,  pw  849. 
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on  other  points  to  the  views  of  the  Phi/slocrats^  they  held  one 
doctrine  in  common  with  them — the  removal  of  all  restrictions. 
The  mottoes  common  to  both  schools  were  laissez  faire,  Jaissez 
passer.  The  Marquis  of  MirabeaUj  father  of  the  orator^  belonged 
to  the  EoonomistSy  and  was  among  the  first  advocates  of  free 
tradoj  especially  in  com.  In  a  passage  of  his  Ami  des  HommsB^ 
he '  asks :  '*  In  order  to  maintain  abundance  in  a  Kingdom^  what 
should  be  done  f — ^Nothing/'  Thus  he  opened  the  road^  thoogii 
often  erroneonslj  and  inadeqoatelyj  which  was  afterwards  im- 
proTod  and  oompleted  by  Adam  Smith.  The  Tirtaons  Turgot, 
whose  constant  aim  was  the  good  of  the  people,  was  the  most 
eminent  member  of  this  school.  Tlio  ^'iew3  of  Turgot  embraced" 
the  abolishment  oi  corvves  and  juraniJes,  the  suppression  of  pro- 
vincial barriers  and  custom-houses,  the  establishment  of  a  free- 
trade  in  corn,  and  the  compi>lliii(if  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  con- 
tribute to  the  tcLXOS.  It  was  Turgot  who  first  asserted,  in  his 
article  FondaUon  in  the  Eneyclo^^U,  that  church  lands  were 
national  property. 

It  was  not|  however,  such  gradual  and  incomplete  reforms, 
•eyen  if  these  oonld  have  been  carried  without  some  convulsion, 
that  could  satisfy  the  present  temper  the  French  nation.  In- 
•tead  of  lopping  off  a  few  abuses  of  the  ancient  regime,  a  spirit 
was  abroad  which  was  to  overthrow  both  the  throne  and  the 
altar,  and  to  shake  society  to  its  foundations.  This  spirit  had 
been  engendered  by  the  literature  and  pseudo-philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  material  progress  of  the  middle-classes, 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  advance  in  their  manners  and 
education,  had  produced  an  apt  and  ready  audience  for  its  doc- 
trines. The  citizen  had  become  as  enlightened  as  the  noble  in 
the  philosophy  and  literature  which  then  prevailed ;  for  Paris  was 
the  common  source  whence  all  derived  their  lights,  and  had 
impressed  upon  all  a  nearly  uniform  way  of  thinking.  Into  the 
effects  of  this  new  philosophy  we  must  now  inquire. 

The  French  literature  of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Biohelieu,  Masarin,  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  been 
developed  in  the  spirit  of  the  anti-reformation,  and  rested  on 
classical  antiquity,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  absolute 
Monarchy.  It  had  been  encouraged  by  Richelieu  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  a  means  of  extending  their  owu  as  well  as  the  national 
g-lory  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  had  a  vast  effect  in  promoting 
French  influence  abroad.  Richehea,  however,  seems  to  have  felt 

'  Tom.  iii.  Ommeree  itrmger,  p.  40. 
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some  apprehension  of  the  consequences  it  might  one  day  produce 
at  home.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  Tt  st(nnpnt  I'ol Ui'jUt',\\Q 
almost  foretells  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  betrays 
his  anxiety  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
Tulgar ;  unconscious  that  its  floodgates^  when  once  opened,  cannot 
again  be  dosed  Already  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centoiy  symptoms  had  begnn  to  appear  of  a  change  in  the 
literary  taste  of  the  nation.  The  almost  snperstitioos  reverence 
for  claBsical  antiquity  was  the  first  idol  to  be  destroyed^  and  Per- 
ranlf  s  attack  on  the  ancients  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era. 
The  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  centary  sought  their  inspin* 
tion  not  in  claiisical,  but  in  modern  literature,  especially  the 
English.  After  this  school,  they  began  to  occupy  themselves 
with  questions  of  politics  and  religion  ;  to  discuss  the  elementary 
principles  of  society  as  they  may  be  discovered  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  to  investigate  the  grounds  of 
religious  belief.  Thus  the  age  of  Bossuet  and  Pascal  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopaedists. 

Infidelity  had,  indeed^  taken  root  in  France  before  the  close  of 
Louis  XIY /s  reign^  under  the  anspicefl  of  the  profligate  Duke  of 
Yend6me  and  his  brother ;  and  it  was  in  this  school  that  the  Duke 
de  Chartresj  afterwards  iJie  Begent  Orleans,  imbibed  his  prin- 
ciples of  atheism  and  immorality.  It  is  the  nature  of  extremes 
to  produce  their  opposites  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  iJiat 
disgust  at  the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy  which  marked 
the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  contributed  to  produce  this  de- 
plorable reaction.  Infidelity,  however,  would  not  probably  have 
spread  itself  among  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  but  for  the 
writers  who  subsequently  sprung  up.  Fontenelle  was  their  pre- 
cursor, whose  long  life,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  rendered  him  the 
connecting  link  between  the  literature  of  the  two  periods.  Not 
that  Fontenelle  can  be  exactly  styled  an  infidel  author.  He  was, 
as  M.  YUlemain  remarks,  but  the  discreet  echo  of  the  bolder 
thinkers,  such  as  Bayle  and  otiiers,  who  wrote  in  Holland.  Yet 
his  writings  are  marked  by  a  certain  want  of  orthodoxy,  a  dispo- 
sition to  question  received  opinions,  and  to  treat  grave  subjects 
in  that  tone  of  badinage  which  became  characteristic  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Such  especially  is  the  style  of  his  Histoire 

'    Si  les  lettres  etoient  prolaiiees  a     de  les  resonclre,  et  beaucoup  sentient  plus 
tonte*  Mtttt  d'espriu,  oo  Temit  |diu  de    proprei  i  s'opposer  snx  verity  qtf% 
gent  oipablM  de  ionam  dee  doatet  que    dmndre."  Cn.  u.  ^  IOl 
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de9  OracleB,  wliile  hia  Dialogue9  qf  the  Dead  betray  a  genius 
kindred  with  that  of  Lucian. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Clul)  of  tlie  Entre-sol,  which  ho 
founded  during  his  banishment  in  Fmnce,  tended  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  liberalism  and  iufidelity  of  the  eie:htoenth  centurv,  and 
to  give  them  a  literary  and  philosophical  turn.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  members  of  the  Club  of  the  Entre-aol,  waa  the  Abb^ 
de  St.  Pierre,  whose  works,  says  M.  Villomain/  present  the 
programme  of  a  social  revolution  so  bold  and  complete  as  to 
astonish  even  J.  J.  Rousseau.  But  Montesquieu  must  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  first  writer  whose  works  had  any  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  French  Revolution.  After  travelling  over  great 
part  of  Europe  Montesquieu  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  in 
1729.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  our  Constitution, 
for  which  ho  imbibed  a  great  admiration^  as  a]ipears  from  his 
panegyric  on  it  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Esin-'d  dts  Lois^  pub- 
lished about  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  first,  however,  this,  his 
greatest  work,  was  not  understood  by  his  countrymen.  They 
were  hardly  yet  ripe  for  serious  political  studies,  and  Montes- 
qnien^s  first  work,  ihe  Ijett res, ^Persanes,  seems  to  have  given 
them  a  wrong  idefTof  his  genius.  In  the  disg^mse  of  Eastern 
masquerade  Montesquieu  in  that  work  aimed  some  sly  blows  at 
French  customs  and  institutions ;  and  hence,  while  uttering  in 
the  EBprit  de$  Lais  his  earnest  convictions,  he  was  still  regarded 
by  many  of  his  countrymen  only  as  a  concealed  satirist.  •  His 
book  was  much  better  received  in  England,  and  it  was  only 
by  Frenchmen  of  the  next  generation  that  it  began  to  be  duly 
understood  and  appreciated. 

Montcs(|uieu  must  1)0  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  school  of 
reformers,  including  Necker,  Lally-Tollendal,  Mounier,  and  other^ 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  devolution  wished  to 
establish  in  France  a  Constitution  on  the  English  model.  Hence, 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  institutions,  which,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted,  would  never  have  suited  the  genius  and  habits  of  the 
French  nation,  they  were  led  to  assist  the  beginnings  of  a  move- 
ment which  it  was  not  afterwards  in  their  power  to  stop.  There 
was  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  France  of  1789  and  Eng- 
land at  any  period  of  its  history.  The  want  of  an  aristocracy  in- 
fltiential  through  its  dignities  and  wealth,  yet  without  particular 
privileges,  except  that  of  an  hereditary  })eerage,  and  identified  in 
its  private  interests  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  would  alone 

*  TiMtaux  de*  Lilt,  Franf,,  Fartie  ii.  Le^on  m 
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have  rendered  Englisli  institatioiis  impossible  in  France.  The 

democratic  inclinationB  of  the  French,  their  military  habits,  their 
large  standiui^  army,  all  tended  the  same  way.  The  principles  of 
Montesquieu  obtained  however,  at  length,  a  sort  of  triumph  in  the 
Charter  of  1814;  which  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
scheme  of  a  Constitution  modelled  on  that  of  England,  and  sub- 
mitted by  Lally  ToUendal  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  ^ 

Voltaire^  who  also  acquired  much  of  his  philosophy  in  England, 
had  a  far  greater  influence  than  Montesquieu  on  the  French  KeTO- 
lution.  Not,  however,  from  any  love  of  conatifcutional  liberty. 
Voltaire  throughout  his  life  was  an  aristocrat  and  a  royalist,  ^iid 
meme.  The  son  of  a  notary,  he  drops  the  paternal  name  of  Arouet, 
assumes  the  title  of  Mens,  de  Voltaire,  and  mixes  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris.  And  what  society  might  not  have  been  proud  of 
him  ?  what  circle  would  not  have  been  adorned  bv  his  wit  and 
genius  ?  Unfortunately,  however,  his  talent  for  satire  produced 
effects  calculated  to  remind  him  unpleasantly  of  his  plebeian  origin. 
He  offended  a  young  nobleman,  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who 
caused  him  to  be  horse-wbipped,  and  in  reply  to  a  demand  for 
satisfaction,  obtained  tklettre  de  carltet  which  consigned  him  to  the 
Bastille,  whence  he  was  released  only  to  be  banished  into  England. 
Here  was  enough  to  have  cured  most  men  of  a  love  of  aristocracy 
and  despotism.  Not  so  with  Voltaire*  On  his  return  we  find  him 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  nay,  of 
Madame  dn  Barn ;  courting  Louis  XV.  by  every  means  in  his 
power ;  degrading  his  fine  genius  by  representing  that  vicious 
and  profligate  Monarch  under  the  character  of  Trajan  in  a  little 
piece  entitled  Le  Temple  de  67o/Ve,^  which  he  wrote  for  the  theatre 
of  Versailles  ;  meanly  thrusting  himself  in  the  King's  way  after 
the  performance,  to  catch  the  smile  and  the  approving  word  that 
were  to  reward  him ;  and  when  repulsed  with  the  most  marked 
disdain^  for  Louis  liked  neither  his  principles  nor  person,  still  re* 
taining  all  the  devotion  of  loyalty.  Thus,  as  late  as  1771,  during 
the  quarrel  between  Louis  XV.  and  his  Parliaments,  we  find  him 
writing,  For  my  part,  I  think  the  King  is  right;  and  if  we  must 
aerve,  it  is  better  to  serve  under  a  lion  of  a  good  house  than  under 
two  hundred  rats  of  my  own  kind.'^  He  showed  the  same  compla- 
oency  towards  foreign  potentates.  Failing  to  attract  the  notice 
of  his  own  Court,  he  became  the  guest  and  literary  satellite  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia;  and  though  ultimately  treated  with  thf 
grossest  indignity  and  insult  by  that  Monarch,  condescended  to 

'  See  L.  Blanc,  Hut,  de  la  BtvoL  t.  iiL  p.  64.  'See  MArnxmtel,  Mimoirr*, 
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congratulate  him  on  his  victory  at  Rossbach,  lie  approved  of 
Catharine  II /s  arbitrary  designs  against  the  national  existence  of 
Poland  and  Turkey.^  Nay,  we  even  find  him  corresponding  with 
that  Sovereign  on  the  shameful  and  secret  events  of  her  private 
life^  and  venturing  to  bestow  upoa  her  the  name  of  Semiramis ; 
whilst  the  Empress,  so  far  from  being  offended  at  the  equivocal 
compliment,  tells  him  that  the  eldest  of  the  Orloffii  has  the 
soul  of  a  Bomaiii  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  beet  times  of  that 
Republic/'* 

How,  then,  did  Yoltaare  contribute  to  the  Beyolution  ?  Prin- 
cipally by  his  attacks  on  the  estabUshed  religion. .  Between  the 
Church,  almost  invariably  the  upholder  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  a  tyranny  which  fonnds  itself  on  Divine  right,  the 

connoctiou  is  so  close  that  one  cannot  bu  shaken  without  en- 
dangering the  other.  The  sceptical  nature  of  Voltaire's  writings 
bad,  moreover,  a  natural  tendency  to  sap  belief  in  all  fixed  prin- 
ciples whatsoever.  The  overthrow  of  the  Church,  the  absorption 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  proclamation  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
are  among  the  most  marked  and  striking  features  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  thej  must  be  ascribed  in  the  main  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Voltaire. 

Voltaire's  scepticism,  if  not  imbibed,  was  at  least  confirmed,  by 
his  residence  in  England.  His  study  of  the  English  deistical 
writers,  as  Shaftosbury,  Toland,  and  others,  and  his  firiendship 
and  intercourse  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  gave  it  a  body  and  a 
method.  From  the  study  of  Locke's  metaphysical  works  he  im- 
bibed the  tlioorv  of  Sensation;  a  doctrine  which  was  afterwards 
developed  in  France  by  Condillac  m  liis  Tmitt  des  Sensations,  u-ii^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  materialism  of  the  French  Encyclo- 
paedists. Voltaire's  residence  in  England,  dui-ing  which  he  ob- 
tained a  very  considerable  mastery  of  our  language,  imbued  him 
with  much  admiration  for  our  literature  and  customs.  Hence  he 
contributed  to  spread  in  France  what  has  been  called  the  Anglo' 
mania ;  which,  by  promoting  travelling  in  England,  the  studying 
of  the  English  lang^nage,  the  reading  of  English  newspapers,  and 
even  the  affecting  of  English  tastes  and  manners,  undoubtedly 
became  a  strong  predisposing  cause  of  the  Revolution.' 

It  was  natural  that  on  his  return  to  France  Voltaire  should  be 
.struck  with  the  different  state  of  things  that  he  found  there. 
Having  studied  in  England  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  he  drew 

'  S-e  his  letters  of  Jaanitfy  l»t  and        '  Viilcrnain,  (Eitvrrs,  f.  ix.  i .  356. 
Korember  2ni,  1 772.  '  Marmontel,  Memcirm,  t.  iv.  p.  a7  sq. 
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up  his  Sysienie  du  Monde  to  explain  it  to  his  countrymen;  bat 
the  chancellor  d'Agpesseau  refhsed  his  visa  to  the  pnblicstion. 
Snch  was  the  narrow  spirit  which  then  prevailed  among  the 

French  authorities,  and  especially  in  the  Church  !  All  new  ideas 
were  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  even  the  most  certain  and  de- 
monstrable conclusions  of  science.  Cardinal  Poliirnac,  a  fashion- 
able Latin  poet  of  that  day,  had  denounced  Newton's  discovery  in 
his  A  iift-Lto:rcfiu{<,  as  a  danirerous  reminiscence  of  Dcmocritus  and 
Epicurus  I  ^  Still  worse  was  the  fate  of  Voltaire's  Lett  res  Vhilo' 
Bophiques  sur  les  Anglais ^  which  he  published  soon  after  his 
return  to  France^  and  which  contained  much  praise  of  our  customs 
and  institutions.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered  them  to  be 
burnt  bj  the  common  hangman^  and  deprived  the  publisher  of  his 
maitriie,  Voltaire  afterwards  recast  them  in  his  Bictionnain 
PhUoBopkique, 

Such  treatment  was  not  likely  to  increase  Voltaire's  respect  for 
the  Church.  And,  indei  d,  there  was  much  in  its  practice  thst 
might  serve  to  explain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  justify,  iLc 
hostility  of  an  observant  philosopher.  The  higher  clergy  were 
often  open  profligates  and  atheists;  while  that  portion,  including 
the  Jansenists,  which  protended  to  devotion,  exhibited  little  more 
than  an  anile  superstition  united  with  a  bloody  persecuting 
spirit.  What  should  be  thought  of  a  Church  in  which  the  pro- 
fligate Abb^  Dubois  could  obtain  a  Cardinal's  hat^  as  well  as  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cambraj^  the  see  of  the  virtuous  F^elon  F  And 
could  find  two  bishopsj  one  the  illustrious  Massillon,  to  vouch  for 

I his  orthodoxy  and  worthiness  ?  Prelates  of  high  rank  lived  in 
open  adultery  and  fomication  ;  as  Cardinal  Montmorend,  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  with  Madame  de  Choiseul,  an  abbess.  The 
^Bemardine  monks  of  Gransclve,  in  the  department  of  Gcrs,  cele- 
brated their  patron's  fete  with  orgies  that  lasted  a  fortnight,  to 
which  women  were  admitted,  and  in  which  all  sorts  of  excesses 
were  perpetrated.^  These  scandalous  scenes  were  diversified  not 
only  with  the  ridiculous  disputes  about  the  billets  de  caitfession, 
the  exhibitions  of  the  convulsionaries,  &c.,  already  related,  but 
also  with  cruel  and  revolting  persecutions.  In  February,  1 702,  in 
pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse^  Rochette, 
a  Protestant  pastor^  was  hanged  for  having  exercised  his  ministry 
in  Languedoo.  Soon  after^  Galas,  another  Pirotestant  of  Toulouse, 
was  brohen  on  the  wheel  on  the  false  accusation  of  having  killed 


'  Villdnain.  pt.  i.  le^.  i.  imUlftrd,  an  eyo-w{tMM,  in  hi*  SUt.  d€ 

*  See  the  accuunt  of  the  Abbe'  Mont*     Franctf  t.  ii.  p.  i46.  « 
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his  son  in  order  to  prevent  his  turning  Catliolic.  Voltaire  pro- 
tected Calas*s  widow  and  children,  who  had  themselves  been 
subjected  to  torture;  and  by  bold  and  persevering  efforts  vindicated 
the  memory  of  Galas  and  obtained  an  indemnification  for  his 
fiunily,  by  procuring  a  revision  and  reversal  of  his  sentence.  At 
a  later  period  he  interfered^  bat  with  less  sncoess^  for  another 
victim  of  clerical  fury.  In  1766  two  yonng  officers.  La  Barre 
and  IXBtallonde,  were  prosecuted  by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  for 
mntilating  a  crucifix  erected  on  a  bridge  at  Abbev^e.  I^Etallonde 
escaped  by  flight ;  La  Barre  was  convicted  on  very  vague 
testimony,  and  sentenced  by  the  Jansenist  Court  of  Abbeville  to 
have  his  hand  and  tongue  amputated,  and  to  be  burnt  alive.  Tho 
Parliament  of  Paris,  on  appeal,  confirmed  the  sentence  in  spite  of 
all  Voltaire's  efforts ;  according,  liowever,  to  the  criminal  tho 
favour  of  being  beheaded  instead  of  being  burnt.*  If  such  scenes 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  a  philosophic  observer, 
the  intellectual  state  of  the  Church  might  inspire  him  with  con- 
tempt. Its  glories  had  been  extinguished  with  Bossuet  and  the 
eminent  prelates  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY . ;  since  which  period  its 
intellect  had  sunk  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  growing  enlightenment 
of  the  age. 

Hence  the  Churchy  like  the  other  institutions  of  France^  con- 
tributed to  its  own  destruction.  Unhappily^  however^  the 
opposition  which  it  engendered^  not  content  with  attacking  the 

Church  alone,  aimed  at  upsetting  Christianity  itself;  just  as  the 
Monarchy  perished  in  the  att^acks  directed  against  its  abuses.  But 
for  these  results  the  authors  and  abettors  of  these  abuses  are 
mainly  responsible.  Revolutions  act  by  extremes,  just  as  the 
overstrained  bow  regains  not  its  equililirium  till  it  has  been 
equally  -distorted  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  popular  form  in  which  Voltaire  disseminated  his  principles 
procured  for  them  a  ready  and  extensive  circulation.  In  England 
the  attacks  upon  religion  were  made  in  a  learned  and  didactic 
manner^  and  hence  they  were  little  read  except  by  the  higher  and 
more  educated  classesj  while  the  popular  literature  was  rathcfr 
of  a  religious  cast.  Voltaire's  attacks  were  often  insinuated  in 
a  novel  or  a  poem,  and  being  indirect  were  perhaps  the  more 
eflfective.  The  stealthy  blow  finds  us  unguarded,  and  our  self-love 
is  flattered  by  being  left  to  apply  a  covert  insinuation.  The 
Puctlle  was  calculated  to  degrade  at  once  the  national  and  the 
religious  traditions  of  France.  In  the  Henriade  a  higher  subject 
'  See  Martin,  HiU.  de  Fronee,  t.  xvi.  p.  140  aq. 
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is  treated  in  a  more  elevated  tone;  but  the  apotheoaift  of  Henry  lY. 
implies  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  praises  of  the 

author  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  are  a  concealed  satire  on  its 
abolisher.  Voltaire  first  made  history  entertaiuiug,  released  it 
from  its  pedantic  fetters,  and  communicated  to  it  graces  hitherto 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  gravity  proper  to  its  style.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  it  subservient  to  his  attacks  upon  the  Church. 
Adopting  in  his  Essen  sur  les  Mctiirs  the  exactly  contrary  prin- 
ciple to  that  followed  by  Bossuet  in  his  DiseowB  sur  Vl,  iatoire 
universelle,  Voltaire  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  CbriBtianity  and  the  &nlt8  and  errors  of  the  cletrgy.  By 
his  tone  of  mockery,  at  an  eminent  critic  has  remarked/  Voltaire 
altered  the  truth  of  history,  and  fiuled  in  the  very  object  which 
he  chiefly  professed,  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  different  hia> 
torical  epochs.  The  same  writer  observes  that  Voltaire  is  not  so 
incorrect  in  his  facts  as  is  generally  represented.  His  chief  fault 
is  that  he  substitutes  caricature  fur  a  true  picture  of  the  human 
mind.  His  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  is  less  marked  with  this  defect, 
and  is  in  every  way  his  best  and  most  trustworthy  historical  pro- 
duction. At  a  later  period  he  assailed  religionin  a  more  direct  and 
formal  manner  in  his  l^hilosophical  Dictionary,  but  not  perhaps 
with  such  popular  success. 

Voltaire's  wit,  yivaoity,  and  adnurabie  style  made  him  the  most 
popular  of  authors.  No  writer,  perhaps,  has  exercised  a  greater 
and  more  general  influence  on  his  age.  It  was  not.'in  France 
alone  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  Apostle  of  Reason,  and  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  era.  Many  of  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
of  Europe,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  Catharine  II.  of 
Kussia,  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  were  among  his  admirers  and 
correspondents.  He  even  exchanged  complimenis  witli  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  about  his  tragedy  of  MaJionict  ;  and  Cardinal 
Quirini  amused  himself  vdih.  translating  the  Henr'nvh'  into  Latin 
verse.  It  was  through  Voltaire's  inspiration  that  D'Ai*anda  in 
Spain,  Pombal  in  Portugal,  were  led  to  expel  the  Jesuits.  Pombal 
caused  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  to  be  translated  inta  the 
Portuguese  language.  Thus  through  the  medium  of  England  the 
spvit  of  the  Beformation,  degenerating  into  scepticism,  reoperated 
through  the  £^nius  of  Voltaire  upon  the  most  bigoted  nations  of 
Europe, 

«  Sarcasm  and  ridicule  were  Voltaire's  great  weapons,  and  to  an 

institution  like  the  French  Church  of  that  day  none  could  liave 

'  Villeinain,  ie^.  xvi. 
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been  more  dangerooB.  No  man  ever  liad  a  keener  eye  for  absurdity 
and  h ypocrisy^  nor  a  keener  relisb  in  exposing  them.  His  nund, 

nevertheless,  was  endowed  with  some  poetical  ferrour,  and  hence 
he  recoiled  from  the  cold  and  repulsive  doctrine  of  mati'rialisin, 
and  from  the  pIiiloso])hy  of  the  EncyclopaMlists.  Voltaire  believed 
in  a  Deity  ;  and  what  man  had  more  cause  than  he  to  think  that 
his  soul,  the  source  of  so  many  brilliant  emanations,  was  some- 
thing more  tlian  a  product  of  brute  matter  ?  He  may  even 
be  suspected  of  a  lingering  affection  for  the  Church  which  he 
had  reviled.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  he 
was  induced  during  a  dangerous  illness  to  receive  the  sacrament; ^ 
and  that  he  helped  to  .erect  a  church  near  his  chftteau  at  Ferney. 

The  philosophical  school  known  as  the  Encyclopaadists,  who 
outran  their  master  Voltaire,  were  the  contemporaries  o^  1m  later 
years.  lyHolbach,  a  rich  Ctorman  baron,  was  their  MsBcenas. 
D'Holbach  had  himself  some  literary  pretensions,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  Systchic  de  la  Nature^  the  most  complete  code  of 
atheism  that  had  yet  appeared.  D'Holbach  gave  the  philo- 
sophers two  dinners  a  week  for  a  period  of  forty  years ;  whence 
the  Abbe  Galliani  called  him  the  Maitre  (VHotel  de  la  Philosophie. 
His  table  was  frequented  by  Diderot,  B'Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Grimm,  Baynal,  and  other  heanx  esprita  of  the  day.  Most  of 
these  were  contributors  to  the  famous  Enoyclopedie,  whence  the 
school  derived  their  name.  This  storehouse  of  knowledge,  pro- 
jected by  Diderot  in  1750,  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and  was 
intended  also  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  liberal 
opinions.  Biderof  s  chief  assistant  was  D'AIembert,  a  man  of  great 
mathematical  attainments ;  who  was  intrusted  with  the  writingof 
the  preface,  intended  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  principles  advocated 
in  the  work.  From  this  school  also  proceeded  many  separate 
works  aimed  against  the  Church  and  the  Monarchy.  Of  all  its 
members  r>i<lerot  had  the  most  original  genius  ;  several  of  his 
works,  which  tiike  a  v-'idc  rangf  from  ])hilosophy  to  comedy  and 
romance,  have  considerable  merit ;  but  he  was  desultory  in  his 
studies,  and  deficient  in  that  application  by  which  alone  great 
tilings  can  be  produced.  Among  the  works  of  his  associates  the 
best  known  are  Helvetius's  treatise  De  rhamme,  a  poor  production, 
boRowedfromthe  thoughts  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries; 
and  the  Abb^  Raynal's  Histoire  des  iUthUsaemenB  des  Europiens 
dans  Ub  deux  Indee,    In  this  last,  in  many  respects  valuable 

'  Con(k>rcet,  Vie  de  Voliairef  (Eutret,  U  I  p.  294}  Qrimm,  Comtpondanee,  #c, 
t.  X.  p.  iA, 
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work,  Baynal  oontriyed  to  insert  denonoiatioiis  against  kings 
which  seem  hardlj  to  belong  to  his  subject.  Some  of  the  chapters 
are  said  to  have  been  written  hj  Diderot.  Raynal  was  ultimately 
bought  by  the  Court,  and  wrote,  in  1791,  a  censure  of  the  Rero- 
lution.^ 

Among  the  guests  at  D'Holbach's  table  by  far  tlie  most  re- 
markable was  Jean  Jac^cs  Kousseau.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
remain  a  member  of  that  brilliant  society.  Naturally  of  an  uu- 
fiocial  disposition,  Rousseau  seems  to  have  felt  ill  at  ease  among 
men  whose  position  in  life  was  superior  to  his  o^vn,  and  who  had 
establit^lu  d  a  literary  reputation  to  which,  though  already  past 
middle  life,  he  was  only  beginning  to  aspire.  Marmontel,  who 
was  also  one  of  D'Holbach's  guests,  has  left  us  a  picture  of  Kous- 
seau at  this  period,  **  before  he  had  become  savage.''  "  Nobody,'' 
he  says,  "  better  obserred  the  dreary  maxim  to  live  with  lus 
friends  as  if  they  were  one  day  to  become  his  enemies.  Yet,  as 
his  delicate  and  irritable  self-lore  was  well  known^  he  was  treated 
with  the  same  attentions  as  would  have  been  bestowed  on  a  pretty 
but  vain  and  capricious  woman,  whom  one  might  desire  to  please."* 
It  may  be,  also,  that  his  disapproval  of  the  tenets  of  those  philo-  ' 
sophers,  which  at  all  events  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  his  own, 
was  among  his  motives  for  withdrawing  into  solitude. 

The  consciousness  of  brilliant  intellect  led  Eousseau  to  regard 
with  disgust  the  cynical  materialism  of  the  £ncyclop8edists, 
which,  like  the  Darwinism  of  our  own  times,  degraded  man  to  a 
level  with  the  beasts.  What !  Should  the  only  being  which 
€ould  observe  and  understand  the  phenomena  of  nature,  study 
other  beings  and  their  relations,  be  sensible  of  order,  beauty, 
virtue,  and  from  contemplating  the  works  of  the  creation  could 
rise  to  the  Creator,  love  what  was  good  and  act  accordingly,  be 
nothing  but  a  brute ! '  The  man  who  could  feel  and  reason  thus 
had  in  him  the  seeds  at  least  of  nobleness  and  virtue,  though 
partly  from  his  peculiar  temperament,  partly  from  the  circum-  ' 
stances  of  his  life,  they  produced  only  abortive  fruits.  Endowed 
with  an  exquisite  sensibility,  bordering  on,  if  it  did  not  sometimes 
actually  reach,  insanity,  Jean  Jacques  had  some  real,  knd  many 
imaginary,  grievances  to  allege  against  society.  From  childhood 
his  life  had  been  an  almost  constant  struggle  with  adversity ;  he 
was  often  in  positions  which  he  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  his  genius, 

'  Montpiillnrd,  Hij>f.  dc  France,  t.  ii.  '  Marmontel,  M^moirtfy  t.  i.  p.  327  sq. 
p.  n29.    That  writer  had  seen  Bajnar»       ^  Set>  the  Qmfanon  dt  foi  d'tm  viemrt 

ri*ttM]>i  1\jy  24,000  francs.  i^uoj/at'd. 
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and  he  sometimes  descended  to  acts  whicli  must  hvre  made  him  de- 
spise himself.  When  a  little  prosperity  at  length  dawned  upon  him 
he  found  himself,  from  innate  shyness  and  early  habits,  incapable 
of  playing  a  becoming  part  in  society,  and  thus  his  irritable  pride 
sustained  a  thousand  wounds.  80  constituted,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  whole 
social  system.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  man  in  his  unsophisti- 
cated state  and  to  an  ideal  primitive  sooietjr^  which  existed  only 
in  his  own  imagination.  Of  this  imaginary  worlds  and  of  the 
actual  world  with  which  it  was  contrasted,  he  wrote  with  burning 
thoughts,  and  with  an  eloquence  and  purity  of  style  neyer  ex- 
celled in  French  prose.  He  appealed  to  the  feeling  rather  than, 
like  Yoltaire  and  the  Encyclopsedists,  to  the  reason,  and  in  times 
of  ferment  sentiment  touches  the  heart,  which  argument  leaves 
xmmoTed.  When  he  reasoned^  indeed,  as  he  generally  started 
from  false  preinis-es,  he  fi'll  into  contradictious  and  absurdities, 
though  the  flaws  were  concealed  by  a  show  of  rigorous  logical 
deduction  highly  captivating  to  his  French  readers.  Among 
those  readers,  how  many  thousands  were  there  who  had  the 
same  (juarrel  with  society  as  Rousseau  himself,  and  now  saw  their 
secret  feelings  so  admirably  expressed !  Especially  he  captivated 
the  women,  who  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  BeTolution> 
As  his  theories  tended  to  the  complete  demolition  of  the  existing* 
order  of  things,  and  the  reconstruction  of  society  from  its  foun- 
dations, they  coincided  in  a  great  degree  with  the  actual  situa- 
tion ;  for,  as  we  have  before  obserred,  there  was  no  means  of 
reforming  the  State,  no  method  left  but  a  thorough  revolution. 

As  a  writer  on  social  and  political  science  Rousseau\s  ^^ews 
are  glaringly  inconsistent.  It  is  well  known  that  he  estabHshed 
his  literary  reputation  by  his  answers  to  two  tlioses  proposed  by 
the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  prize  essfiys.  The  fii'st  subject  was  : 
*'  Whether  the  progress  of  Literature  and  Art  has  contributed  to 
purify  or  to  corrupt  manners  the  second,  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  inequality  among  mankind  ?  and  is  it  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nature  In  his  answers  to  these  questions  Bousseau  main- 
tained that  letters  and  the  arts  are  a  source  of  corruption ;  that 
civil  society  is  an  unnatural  state  of  existence ;  that  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  higher  faculties  is  prejudicial  to  mankind ;  that  a 
rude,  contented  sort  of  animal  life,  without  any  care  for  mental 
culture,  is  the  proper  and  normal  condition  of  man,  and  tliat 
every  deviation  from  it  is  degeneracy.  From  this  view  it  follows, 
that  the  institution  of  property,  the  source  of  inequality,  was  a 
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orinie^  because  property  is  a  necessary  condition  of  that  abnormal  | 
state  called  chrilized  life.   "  The  first  man  who,  haying  enclosed 
a  piece  of  land,  undertook  to  say — ^this  belongs  to  me,  and 
found  people  simple  enough  to  belieire  him,  ms  the  trae  foonder 
of  civil  society/^    Bat  in  the  Cowtrai  Social  the  rery  basis  of 
these  earlier  publications  is  entirely  thrown  aside.    Instead  of  | 
rejecting  civil  society,  the  Social  Contract  is  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  construct  a  system  of  it;  and  the  right  of  property  is  expressly 
recognized  in  the  problem  whose  resolution  is  proposed  as  the 
foundation  of  his  system.      To  find  a  form  of  association  which 
shall  defend  and  protect  with  all  the  force  of  the  community  the 
person  atui  the  property  of  each  associate;  and  by  which  each,  , 
uniting  himself  to  all,  shall  neyertheless  obey  only  himself,  and  i 
remain  as  free  as  he  was  before/'^ 

Rousseau,  then,  was  not  always  ponsistent— was  he  always  sin^ 
cere  f  This  point  has  been  a  subject  of  mudi  dispute.  He  him- 
self represents  the  paradoxes  of  his  first  essay  as  the  o£bpring  of 
a  sudden  inspiration.'  Diderot,  howerer,  used  to  relate  that, 
when  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes,  Rousseau,  who  often  visited  him 
there,  mentioned  one  day  his  intention  of  competing  for  the 
prize  of  the  Dijon  Academy,  and  being  asked  which  side  he 
meant  to  take,  replied  that  ho  should  maintain  the  affirmative  of 
the  question  ;  that  is,  the  purifying  effect  of  literature.  "  It  is 
Ithe  ass's  bridge/'  observed  Diderot ;  all  the  mediocre  talents 
Will  take  that  road,  which  affords  only  commonplace  ideas;  while 
the  opposite  side  presents  a  new  and  fertile  field  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence.'^  After  a  moment's  reflection  Rousseau  assented,  and 
said  that  he  would  adopt  the  advice. '  The  truth  of  this  anecdote 
has  been  disputed  by  some  eminent  writers,  from  whose  opinion 
we  venture  to  differ  only  with  the  gi  eatest  diffidence,^  and  it  is 
true  enough  that,  from  Rousseau^s  cast  of  mind,  the  more  para- 
doxical view  might  easily  have  been  original.  The  evidence  of 
Diderot,  is,  however,  confirmed  by  that  of  Hume.  Burke,  iu  his 
Eeflccfio)!.'^  on  tJie  French  Bcvoliition,  says:  "Mr.  Hume  told  me 
that  ho  had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  secret  of  his  principles  of 
composition.  That  acute,  though  eccentric,  observer  had  per- 
ceived that  to  strike  and  interest  the  public,  the  marvelloas  most 


'  "  Tronvor  line  forme  d'nssooiation  qui 
defendc  et  priilege  de  toute  hi  t'orce  ixun- 
mnne  la  peraonne  et  les  biens  de  cbaqiie 
associ^,  ft  pur  hiquelle  chacun,  s'unissant 
a  tous,  n'obeis&e  {joitrtant  qu  a  lui-meme, 
M  rwu  waui  libte  qu'aaparaviuit.*'— Cm- 


trat  Soi^iif!,  liv.  i.  chap.  ri. 

'  See  bin  t('>»/r»<('/j.s,  liv.  viii. 

'  Marmontel,  Mimoirts,  t.  iu  p.  401 

*  See  Martin,  Hist,  de  Francf,  t.  xri. 

p.  67  note;  Viliemain,  I'abicau,       t.  iL 
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be  produced ;  that  the  marvellous  of  the  beathen  mythology  had 
long  since  lost  its  effect — that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
mairelloiis  in  life,  manners^  character,  and  situation." 

Sincere  or  not,  howeyer,  Bonssean  was  indisputably  inconsis- 
tent. Tet  many  of  the  French  democrate,  and  even  some  writers 
of  the  present  day,  have  confounded  together  all  his  principles,  as 
if  they  formed  part  of  some  gpreat  philosophical  whole.  The  socialist 
doctrines  of  "property  in  common,  of  fraternity  as  opposed  to  what 
M.  L.  Blanc  calls  liKUvi'IuaUsm,  must  be  sought  in  Rousseau's 
earlier  works;  they  form  no  part  of  his  Social  Contract.^  This  last, 
his  most  practical  work,  and  on  which  his  fame  as  a  political  philo- 
sopher must  rest,  was,  perhaps,  partly  founded  on  hints  derived  from 
the  Republican  Constitution  of  his  native  city.  It  contains  much 
that  might  be  practicable — ^we  do  not  say  expedient — under  certain 
conditions  of  society,  and  was  so  regarded  not  only  by  the  French 
democrats,  but  also  by  tbe  Corsicans  and  the  Poles,  who  made 
Bonssean  their  legislator,  and  asked  for  a  constitution  at  his  hands. 
The  assumption  of  an  original  contract  as  the  basis  of  ciyil  society 
had  been  made  by  less  eccentric  philosophers  than  Rousseau  i  it 
had  been  solemnly  asserted  by  the  practical  English  statesmen  of 
1688.  Although  a  fiction,  it  afforded  at  least  convenient  grounds 
for  iiK[uiring  into  first  principles.  Even  the  chief  characteristic^ 
doctriue  of  the  Sorial  C<nitr<u't,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  had 
been  pronmlgated  by  the  Dutch  in  their  Declaration  of  Iiide})en- 
dence,  and  had  been  maintained  by  Locke  in  his  Treatise  on  Govern- 
metU  ;  nor  in  so  far  that  the  last  appeal  in  all  questions  affecting 
the  Tital  interests  of  a  nation  should  be  to  the  people  itself,  will 
any  enlightened  mind  be  disposed  to  contest  the  doctrine.  But 
the  difference  between  Locke  and  Bonssean  is  this,  that  while  both 
thought  that  the  sovereign  power  resides  inalienably  in  the  people, 
Locke  allows  that  it  may  be  delegated;  while  Rousseau  holds  that 
the  sovereign,  that  is,  the  people,  can  only  be  represented  by  him* 
self.*  Even  this  might  not  be  impracticable  in  a  small  State,  and 
was,  indeed,  actually  done  at  Athens ;  but  Rousseau  is  forced  to 
admit  its  uns uitableness  for  a  large  one  f  and  hence  his  theory 
sinks  at  once  from  the  rank  of  absolute  to  that  of  only  relative 

'  See  L.  Blfliie,  Hitt,  de  to  R^vd,  J'V.  *  /iMe7.bV.«i.ch«p.xr.  Ronmmra.how. 

t.  i.  p.  535  HndjNMltm.  evi  r.  Imd  a  plan  for  obviating:  'tus  diifi- 

'     .le  dis  doiK',  que  In  souverainte,  i-iilty,  which  he  intrusted  i«i  the  (>)init 

n*etant  que  Texeivise  de  la  volonte  gene-  d'Antniigues,  atltorwards  a  deputy  in  the 

nde,  ne  pent  jamais  s'ldient  r.  vi  que  le  Constituent  AMsmUy,  who,  by  the  advice 

itotiverain,  (jui  e«t  un  etre  c*ollectif,  ne  pent  of  a  friend,  destmyed  the  MS.  as  diin- 

etrert'presentequeparlui-meme." — Conir.  genuia  to  royal  authority.    See  (Euvns 
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truth.  And,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  following  naiTa- 
tive,  the  active  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  V)v  the  French 
people,  or  rather  by  the  people  of  Paris,  during  the  devolution, 
and  their  utter  contempt  for  tlieir  representatives,  gave  birth  to 
some  of  its  most  absard  and  atrociouB  scenes.  As  a  Intimate 
deduction  from  these  views,  Rousseau  condemned  representative 
^venunent  altogether.  He  recognized  not  such  bodies  as  Parlia- 
ments and  National  Assemblies ;  for  as  the  people  camiot  dele- 
gate the  sovereignty^  so  neither  can  they  delegate  the  legislatiye 
power,  the  highest  ibnction  of  the  sovereign.  Hence  Bonssean  was 
no  admirer  of  the  English  Constitution.  He  eyen  ridicnles  the 
English  for  tUnldng  themselves  free ;  a  condition  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  they  enjoy  only  during  the  short  period  employed  in 
electing  members  of  Parliament.^ 

As  Rousseau  had  been  the  advocate  of  a  state  of  nature  before 
he  undertook  to  construct  a  civil  society,  the  problem  was  to 
invent  a  scheme  which,  while  it  protected  person  and  property, 
should  leave  a  man  as  free  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
before,  so  that  he  should  still  obey  only  himself.  Such  a  paradox 
could,  of  course,  be  supported  only  by  the  moat  transparent  so- 
phistry. The  indiyidnal  was  always  to  obey  the  general  will  by 
making  it  his  own,  so  that  if  he  had  mamtained  his  private  opinion, 
in  o])position  to  it,  he  would,  in  fiu!t,  have  given  np  his  w^,  and 
lost  his  freedom  1  *  Let  us  see  how  this  unanimous  will  was  to  be 
produced.  The  ideal  Bepublic  begins  with  proscribing  all  diffe- 
rence of  opiniuD.  Certain  abstract  principles,  called  sentiments 
of  sociability,"  must  bo  assented  to  by  every  citizen,  nay,  must 
be  subscribed  as  articles  of  religious  faith  !  Those  who  decline 
to  do  so  must  leave  the  country,  those  who  after  subscription  act 
contrary  to  these  principles  are  to  be  punished  with  death.'  Truly, 
a  precious  scheme  of  liberty,  involving  the  confession  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  men  think  alike,  and,  consequently,  to  will 
alike,  without  the  use  of  violence.  When  some  are  banished,  others 
killed,  those  left  at  home,  or  alive,  may  be  of  one  mind.  The  very- 
system  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  1 

Nor  is  Rousseau  more  consiBtent  and  reasonable  in  ..Ms  notions 
about  equality,  a  doctrine  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Re- 
volution.  At  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  Social  Contract  we 


»  Contrat  Soc.  liv.  UL  diftp.  xr.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  somewhnt  mrnhtied 
these  viewa.  Thus,  iu  the  Con  side  rations 
aur  U  Qouvemvmmt  d$  la  FUogna^  chap. 
Tii.,  1m  admiti  repraaantotive  goTenunenc. 


Cf.  Lettres  cU  la  Montagn$,  Bat  he  though  t 
that  the  English  svsti'm  required  annuf\ 
parliaments  and  universal  suffra^.  \ 

*  Contrat.  Soc.  lir.  iv.  chap.  iL 

*  Ibid,  liv,  iv.  cb.  viii. 
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read:  "I  sliall  conclude  tliis  chapter  and  book  with  r.  remark 
which  should  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  system  ;  it  is, 
that  the  fundamental  oontraot.  instead  of  destrovino^  natural 
equality,  substitutes^  on  the  oontrarj,  a  moral  and  lawful  equality 
for  whatever  physical  ineqoalitj  nature  may  have  established 
among  men;  and  while  they  may  be  unequal  in  strength  and 
genius,  makes  them  all  equid  by  oonvention  and  right/'  Bntj  as 
it  may  be  presumed  that^  in  the  supposed  state  of  nature,  men 
obey  no  law  but  their  own  wiU,  and^  as  it  is  admitted  that  they 
are  nnequal  in  strength  and  genius,  how  should  there  be  any 
natural  equality  ?  The  end  of  civil  society,  then,  is  not  to  preserve 
natural  equality,  for  there  is  none,  but  to  remedy  the  want  of  it, 
so  far  as  may  be  done.  This,  as  Rous.seau  truly  says,  is  eflectod 
by  convention  and  right.  The  result,  however,  is  not  equal  if  }j  but 
justice*    All  that  society  can  do  is  to  make  men  equal  before  the 

Another  inconsistency  in  Eousseau  is,  that  he  has  at  bottom 
but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  sovereign  he  has  set  up.  He  is, 
after  all^  unwilling  to  intrust  the  people  with  their  highest  pre- 
rogative—that of  legislation*— although  he  has  before  informed  us 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  delegated.  How,''  he  says^  can  a 
blind  multitude  whidi  often  knows  not  what  it  wishes^  since  it 
rarely  knows  what  is  good  for  it|  execute  so  great  and  difficult  a 
task  as  a  system  of  legislation?"  Again:  ''But  there  are  a 
thousand  sorts  of  ideas  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate  into  the 
language  of  the  people.  Views  too  general,  objects  too  remote,  are 
alike  beyond  its  reach  ;  every  individual  relishing  only  that  plan 
of  government  which  concerns  his  private  interest,  perceives  with 
dithculty  the  advantages  which  he  may  derive  from  the  continual 
privations  imposed  by  good  laws,'^  &c.^  Hence  Eousseau  is  com- 
pelled to  appoint  a  legislator. 

In  like  manner  he  considers  an  aristocracy  to  be  the  best  form 
of  government,  or  of  the  executive  power ;  which  we  must  not  con- 
found with  the  sovereignty.  He  even  thinks,  and  perhaps  he  is 
right,  that  there  can  be  no  perfect  popular  government  without 
slaveiy.  "The  Qreek  people,"  he  observes,  ''lived  in  a  mild 
cHntate ;  it  was  not  avaricious  2  its  work  was  done  by  slaves ;  its 
chief  business  was  its  liberty.  Having  no  longer  the  same  advan- 
tages, how  shall  we'  preserve  the  same  rights  ?  .  .  .  What !  can 
liberty  only  be  maintained  through  servitude  ?  Perhaps  even  so. 
The  two  extremes  meet.  ...  As  for  you,  people  of  modern  times, 

*  Contrat  Soe.  liv.  ii.  cbs.  vL  md  vii. 
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yon  hayeno  slayes/batjon  are  slaves  yonrselyes  instead;  jon  buy 
their  liberty  at  the  price  of  yonrown.  It  is  in  yain  that  you  boast 

this  preference ;  I  see  in  it  more  of  cowardice  than  humanity/*  * 
He  deprecates,  indeed,  being  considered  as  the  advocate  of  slavery, 
though,  after  what  he  has  said,  we  hardly  see  on  what  grounds. 
But  the  fact  remains,  that  he  thinks  there  can  hardly  he  a  good 
government  without  a  certain  aristocratic  mixture;  foi-  what  is  a 
people,  whose  work  is  done  for  them  by  slaveSj  but  an  aristocratio 
people  ?    The  Athenian  Hepublic  is  again  an  instance  in  point. 

These  few  specimens  may  serve  to  show  that  Rousseau  was 
not  always  consistent  with  himself^  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
doctrines  were  often  misnnderstood,  eooiggerated,  and  misapplied 
by  his  rerolutionsry  disciples.'  Yet  no  writer,  as  we  hare  before 
remarked^  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  Rerolntion.  Before  it 
broke  out,  Marat  was  accustomed  to  read  and  comment  on  the 
Contrat  Socifd  in  the  streets  amid  the  applause  of  an  enthusiastic 
audience.  Profesj^ors  <>f  jurisprudence  put  it  into  the  liands  of 
their  pupils  as  a  manual."  The  majority  of  the  first  National 
Assembly  were  Rousseau's  disciples,  as  appears  from  their  voting 
him  a  statue,  as  the  author  of  the  Confrat  Social,  the  elementary 
book  of  public  liberty  and  the  science  of  government ;  and  from 
their  giving  a  pension  of  1,200  francs  to  his  widow.*  They  seem 
to  have  borrowed  from  Housseau  the  idea  of  giving  the  King  the 
title  of  ''King  of  the  French/'  instead  of  ''King  of  France.''^ 
But  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  his  influence.  In 
the  third  Article  his  dogma  of  the  sorereignty  of  the  people  is 
laid  down  in  its  full  extent.  As  the  Revolution  pursued  its  head- 
long course,  Rousseau's  authority  grew  all  the  stronger.  The 
first  Declaration  of  Rights  only  proclaiiiicd  that  men  are  ecjUMl  iit. 
riyhts  ;  the  second  (June  21-th,  l~[K>)  apscn'ted  that  they  are  equal 
by  nature}^  Thus  the  natural  was  sophistically  confounded  with 
the  social  state,  the  savage  with  the  civilized  man ;  and  the  people, 
instead  of  being  instructed  in  their  duties,  were  taught  to  believe 
themselves  entitled  to  rights  utterly  incompatible  with  their  social 
condition. 

As  Voltaire  was  the  laughing  philosopherj  the  Domocritus  of 
the  Revolution,  so  Rousseau  was  its  Heraclitus.  Uniting  an 

>  Confr.  S('c.  liv.  iii.  ch.  xv.  *  TouloDgeoo,        <^  France,  ^c.  t.  i. 

'  bee  to  this  ettt-ct  the  testimony  uf  p.  266. 

BftUleiil,  •  member  of  the  Oonv«ntioii,  ^  See  Contrat  She,  liv.  i.  di«p.  ix. 

Esprit  (Ir  la  lie  vol.  clwp.  vi.  •  See  theteDeckunUkmsin  Tualoogeon, 

'  Taine,  Ahc.  Rigmtf  p.  413.  t  i.  App. 
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ardent  imagination  with  extraordinary  dialectic  subtlety,  he  was 
enablotl  to  support  his  extravagant  li\  jxjtliescs  with  a  display  of 
reasoning  which  to  some  minds  made  them  apjiear  truths.  But 
"we  do  not  believe  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  paradoxes, 
lie  threw  them  out  as  baits  for  the  vulgar  and  unretiectiug.  He 
would  perhaps  liave  been  filled  with  regret  could  he  hare  fore- 
seen their  consequences,  for  he  had  the  greatest  ayenion  to 
violence.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  observes :  In  my  opinion, 
the  blood  of  one  man  alone  is  more  precious  than  the  liberty  of 
the  whole  hnman  race  i"^  where^  however,  his  temperament  led 
him  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

A  morbid  sensibilitj,  like  that  of  Rousseau,  is,  however,  so  far 
from  being  incompatible  with  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  tiiat 
their  union  forms  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  striking  features 
of  the  French  Kevolutiou.  M.  Michelet  has  remarked  that  many 
of  the  terrorists  weif?  men  of  an  exalted  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility and  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  artists — not,  we  sus- 
pect, of  the  highest  order — and  women  were  particularly  sub- 
ject to  it.  Thus  Pauls  and  Sergent,  the  bloodthirsty  miscreants 
who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  massacres  of  September,  burst 
into  tears  because  a  Marseillese  to  whom  they  had  refused 
ball-cartridges  on  August  10th,  threatened  to  shoot  himself.^ 
Jourdan  Ooup-iete,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  governors  of 
the  Bastille  and  of  the  gardes  du  corps  at  Yersailles,  and  after- 
wards took  a  leading  part  in  the  atrocities  at  Avignon,  was 
easily  moved  to  tears,  and  would  sometimes  cry  like  a  child/ 
The  pt  riH'trators  of  the  September  massacres  were  occasion- 
ally seized  with  a  fit  of  frantic  joy  when  one  of  their  in- 
tended victims  was  acquitted,  and,  by  ''a  strange  reaction  of 
sensiltilitv,"  would  shed  tears  and  throw  themselves  into  the 
iirms  of  those  whom  a  moment  befurc  they  were  about  to  slay. 
The  same  sort  of  "  sensibility  "  a})j)ears  to  have  characterized 
Danton.*^  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  novels  and  other  pub- 
lications of  the  bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution  are  full  of  the 
word  sensibility.  Fabre  d'Eglantine  even  talked  about  '^the 
sensibility  of  Marat/'  But  this  expression,  as  M.  Michelet 
observes,  will  surprise  nobody  but  those  who  confpnnd  sensibility 
with  goodness.    In  fact  this  sort  of  feeling  is  so  little  connected 

'  I>'ttre  A  MAdame  *  *  *,  SeptemlMr  Roux,  Hi)>t.  ParlonrntnU'e^  t.xix.p.  94. 

7tb,  1776.  *  Michelet.  t.  iii.  p.  295. 

•  m§t.  d«  la  Rirol.  Franf.  Uw.  n.  •  Ibid,  t  iv.  n.  158. 

chri]).  ii.  *  L.  Blftoe,  aitt,  ek  la  Rfvd,  Ft.  t.  viii. 

'  Se«  Panis*!  speech  iu  Buches  and  p.  97. 
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either  with  the  head  ot  heart  that  it  might  almost  be  displaced 
by  a  galvanized  corpse. 

In  the  absence  of  all  public  debate,  literature  was,  under  the 
old  rajime,  the  only  channel  of  political  discussion.  The  growing 
audacity  of  its  tone  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  Eoyal  Declaration  of  1757,  in  the  very  zenith  of  Vol- 
taire's ascendant,  condemns  to  death  those  who  shonld  write  or 
print  or  disseminate  anything  hostile  to  religion  or  the  established 
GoTemment.^  The  censorship  of  the  Press^  however,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  was  on  the  whole  exercised  with 
tolerable  leniency,  though  often  oapricionsly.  Thus  Ronssean's 
prize  essay  was  left  unnoticed,  while  his  harmless  Emile  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  by  the  executioner.  In  like  manner  the 
Sorbonne  refused  their  wiprimatur  to  Marmonters  innocuous 
Btlisaire,  and  extracted  from  it  thirty-two  propositions,  which 
they  published  with  their  anathema  as  heretical,  under  the  title  of 
Tndiculm ;  to  which  Turgot  subjoined  the  epithet  rid  Indus. 
One  of  the  propositions  denounced  was:  "It  is  not  by  the  light 
of  the  flaming  pile  that  souls  are  to  be  enlightened ;  whence 
Tnrgot  drew  the  legitimate  conclusion  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Sorbonne,  souls  were  to  be  so  enlightened !  Such  were 
the  clerical  censors  of  those  days. 

A  living  French  writer  somewhat  paradoxically  maintains  that 
the  restrictions  on  literature  were  really  effective,  and  that  the 
philosophen  had  tiius  little  or  no  influence  in  producing  the 
Revolution.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  he  asserts,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Monifctir,  that  their  works 
were  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  the  educated  and  rich.* 
But  what  more  could  be  required  ?  It  is  notonous  that  tho 
Revolution  was  begun  by  the  higher  classes.  Thus  Marmontel 
tells  us  that  among  the  nobles,  a  considerable  number  of  enthu* 
siasts  {tete9  exaltees),  some  from  a  spirit  of  liberty,  others  from 
calculating  and  ambitious  views,  were  inclined  towards  the 
popular  party Madame  de  Stael  says  that  not  only  all  the  men, 
but  also  all  the  women,  who  had  any  influence  upon  opinion 
I  among  the  higher  classes,  were  warm  in  &vonr  of  the  national ) 
t  cause ;  that  fltshion,  all  powerful  in  IVanoe,  ran  in  this  direction ;  ^ 
and  that  this  state  of  things  was  the  result  of  the  whole  century.^  \ 
The  privileged  claibeji  adopted  the  same  language  as  the  Tiers  i 

'  TocqiieviI]e.ilM«.  Sfgime,^  100.  •  Mimoirts,  t.  iv.  p.  104. 

'  GrnnierdeCM8agnae,^M^<{MCVltrM«        *  Congidtrationt  sur  la  \  Bitch  Fr» 
de  la  Beta,  Fr,  t.  i.  p.  51  aq.  (EW«n»,  t  xii.  p.  179. 
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etatj  and  were  disciples  of  the  same  philosophers.  As  early  as 
1762,  women  of  fashion  had  taken  from  Rousseau  the  ominous 
name  of  cifoi/enne,  as  a  pet  appellation.^  In  like  manner,  amonj^ 
the  clergy,  the  most  pronounced  scepticism  was  found  in  the 
hierarchy.  The  Grand  Vicar  would  smile  at  a  little  blasphemous 
talk,  the  fiishop  laughed  outright,  the  Cardinal  would  contribute 
something  of  Ida  own.  We  need  hardly  advert  to  the  rapidity 
with  which,  in  a  country  like  France,  opinion  spreads  from  class 
to  thas.  This  drcnmstanoe  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Vol- 
taire,' who  had  remarked  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  new  principles. 
A  traveller  who  had  been  long  absent  from  France  being  asked 
on  his  return  at  the  commencement  of  Louis  XVl.'s  reign  what 
change  he  observed  in  the  nation ?  replied:  "None,  except  that 
what  used  to  be  the  talk  of  the  drawing-rooms  is  now  repeated 
in  the  streets."' 

The  persecution  which  authors  experienced  from  the  Censor- 
ship was  more  vexatious  than  terrible,  and  calculated  rather  to 
excite  than  to  deter.  Hume  even  expressed  to  Diderot  his  opinion 
that  French  intolerance  was  more  favourable  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress than  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the  Press  enjoyed  in  England/ 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  and  may  serve  as  another  refu- 
tation of  M.  Granier  de  Casaagnac's  theory,  before  mentioned,  that 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  France  had  led  acute  observers  to 
predict  a  revolution  even  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  dated  April  13th,  1752,  ad- 
verting to  the  quarrel  between  Louis  XV.  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  observes  :  "  This  I  see,  that  before  the  end  of  this  century, 
the  trade  of  both  king  and  priest  will  not  be  half  so  good  a  one  as  it 
has  been.  Du  Clos,  in  his  B^'jicctions,  hath  observed,  and  very 
truly,  *  qu'il  y  a  un  germe  de  raison  qui  commence  k  se  de- 
velopper  en  France.'  A  development  that  must  prove  fatal  to 
regal  and  papal  pretensions."* 

While  such  was  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  the  Monarchy 
had  bera  gradually  sinking  into  unpopularity,  we  might  almost 
say  into  contempt.    The  French  people,  till  towards  the  close  of 

'  Taine,  Anc.  R£ffime,h.r,  It. eh. it ^.T.  »  See  to  the  same  effect  another  letter 

See  the  whole  sott ion,  of  December  25th,  1753.    The  French 

*  La  lumieru  s'tsi  tellement  rdpandno  Revolution  was  also  foretold  by  I^ibnitz 
de  frock*  m  jproche,  qu'on  6rlat»-ra  i  la  in  bis  New  E^soy  on  the  Human  UneUr- 
premi^re  occasion/  &c. — LeUre  4  M.  ^!'rt?jf/tM^,  B.  iv.  ch.  XTi.;  by  Voltairf,  in 
Cbauvelio,  Avr.  22,  1764.  the  letter   to  M.  Chaavelin,  already 

*  De  Berante,  lAt,  FNmfoUe  au  18«**  qmiled  $  end  by  BooMeen  in  hie  EmUtt 
Buclr,  312.  k  iL  p.  M  (ed.  Qenevs,  1780). 

*  Tocqueville,  Anc,  Rtgime^^  233. 
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Louis  XIV /a  reign,  had  loved  their  kings  with  an  affection 
bordering  on  idolatry.  They  looked  up  to  thcin  as  tlieir  pro- 
tectors against  the  aristocracy,  and  as  the  promoters  of  national 
glory,  both  in  arms  and  letters.  But  this  popularity  began  to 
wane  with  Louis  XIV/s  good  fortune,  and  the  approach  of  that 
misery  which  his  ambition  had  occasioned.  The  Regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  calculated  to  bring  all  goyemment  into 
contempt.  Yet  the  loyalty  of  the  French  seemed  to  revive  a 
little  in  the  first  part  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign^  till  his  mean  and 
abominable  vices  entirely  extinguished  it.  The  masses  ordered 
by  private  individuals  for  the  Kin^s  safety  form  a  kind  of  baro- 
meter of  his  popularity.  During  his  illness  at  Metx  in  1744«  they 
amounted  to  6,000  ;  after  Damiens*  attempt  on  his  life  in  1757  to 
GOO;  at  his  last  illness  in  1774  to  3.^  Such  was  the  natural  fat« 
of  the  lover  of  Madame  Du  liam,  of  the  hoary  voluptuary  of  the 
Pare  an-r  Cerfs,  of  the  mean  and  avaricious  speculator  in  the  dis- 
tress of  his  people.  The  King  and  the  coni-dealer  were  for  ever 
oonfoonded,  and  consigned  to  everlasting  infamy.  Frequent 
scarcities  constantly  recalled  the  Pade  de  Fa  m  ine,  till  at  length 
it  resounded  as  the  death-knell  of  the  French  Monarchy,  when  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the  populace  led  the  Royal  Family 
captive  to  Psris,  with  shouts  that  they  were  bringing  the  baker, 
Ihia  wife,  and  the  little  apprentice  I  Thus  Louis  XYI.  inherited 
/a  Crown  sullied  by  ihe  vices  of  his  predecessors,  and  became  the 
|.innocent  victim  of  fiiults  that  were  not  his  own.  The  feebleness 
of  his  character,  nay,  even  his  very  virtues,  assisted  the  Revo- 
lution. Had  he  possessed  more  energy  and  decision,  had  he 
felt  less  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  he  might 
probably  have  averted  the  excesses  which  marked  his  own  end 
and  that  of  the  Monarchy.  ''It  is  frightful  to  think,"  says 
Mounier,  that  with  a  less  benevolent  soul,  another  Prince  might 
perhaps  have  found  means  to  maintain  his  power."* 

The  aid  which,  against-  his  better  judgment,  Louis  XVI.  was 
induced  to  lend  to  the  American  rebellion,  must,  no  doubt,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  be  reckoned  among  the 
causes  of  his  fidl;  not  only  by  aggravating  the  financial  distress, 
but  also,  and  more  materially,  from  the  support  which  the  doc- 
trines of  the  revolutionary  philosophers  derived  firom  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Republic.  While,  as  M.  Tocqueville  re- 
marks,^ the  American  rebellion  was  only  a  new  and  astonishing 

'  Taine,  p.  413.  '  Recherches  sur  let  Causes t^t, 

*  J»e,  Sigimtf  p.  223. 
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fact  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  the  French  people  it  rendered  more 
sensible  and  striking  thinirs  which  they  had  meditated  on  already. 
The  Americans  seemed  only  to  be  executing  what  the  French 
writers  had  oonceived,  and  to  bo  ^ji\Hnsr  to  their  dreams  all  the 
substance  of  realitj.  The  aid  which  the  French  Government 
lent  to  rebels  appeared  a  sanction  of  revolt.  La&yette  and  other 
Frenchmen^  who  had  taken  a  personal  share  in  the  American 
struggle^  were  among  the  foremost  to  promote  the  Berolntion  in 
France,  and  the  enthusiastic  feeling  which  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence  excited  among  the  French^  was  perhaps 
heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  a  rival  nation.  During  tlie  first  tumults  in  Paris,  the 
name  of  Washington  was  the  pi-incipal  watchword  in  the  different 
sections. 

Louis  XVI.  himself,  in  his  speech  on  opening  the  States- 
General  in  1780,  attributed  the  financial  pressure  to  the  American 
war.  Its  cost  was  estimated  at  1,194  million  livres,  or  about  48 
millions  sterling;  and  so  bad  was  the  state  of  credit  in  France, 
that  this  money  was  borrowed  at  an  average  of  about  10  per  oent.^ 
We  cannot,  however,  regard  the  disordered  state  of  the  finances 
as  much  more  than  the  oeeaaion  of  the  Revolution,  hj  necessi- 
tating the  convocation  of  the  States-General.  It  was  none  of 
the  essential  causes  of  the  outbreak.  Preceding  monarchs  had 
tnumphed  over  greater  financial  embarrassments;  and  had  every- 
thing else  in  the  State  been  sound,  even  a  national  bankruptcy 
might  have  been  surmounted.  In  fact,  though  the  cl^Jirit  set  the' 
Revolution  in  motion,  it  occupie<l  but  little  attention  after  the 
movement  was  once  begun.  The  importance  of  the  (hjicit  ns  &  ' 
revolutionary  motive,  arose  not  so  much  from  its  amount,  as  from 
the  temper  of  the  nation.  The  wide-spread  discontent  among  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  forbade  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes, 
while  the  higher  orders  were  not  inclined  to  relinquish  their  fiscal 
privileges.  Calonne,  though  the  Minister  of  the  courtiers,  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  the 
reform  of  all  that  was  vicious  in  the  State.  He  proposed  to 
abolish  the  exemption  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  and 
nobles;  to  increase  the  product  of  the  direct  taxes  by  a  more 
eijual  distribution  of  them,  and  that  of  the  indirect  taxes  by  re- 
leasing a '^-rieulture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  from  their  fetters 
by  aboiiihing  internal  barriers  and  obsolete  rights  and  privileges ; 

'  Gruim  r     Cassagnoc,         dc$  Causes,  tjc.  t.  i.  p.  108  iiole. 
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in  short  ,  by  adopting  many  of  the  plans  of  D'Argcnson  already  men- 
tioned, including  the  establishment  of  pro\'ineial  councils.  These 
plans  he  was  unable  to  carry  out^  but  from  this  time  any  Ministry 
but  a  reforming  one  became  impossible.  Thus  Calonne's  suc- 
cessor, besides  adopting  many  of  the  financial  schemes  of  that 
Minister,  proposed  to  reform  the  whole  administration  of  justice, 
both  civil  and  criminal ;  busied  himself  with  amending  the  sys- 
tem of  edncation,  and  abolished  Protestant  disabilities.  Necker, 
a  Protestant  and  a  Swiss^  natnrally  carried  his  Tiews  atill  farther. 
He  oonnselled  the  admission  of  all  citizens^  without  distinction^  to 
public  employments,  the  abolishment  of  letire9  de  eachd,  and  of 
the  censorship  of  the  Press ;  and  at  a  later  period  he  showed  that 
he  was  not  disinclined  to  alter  and  modify  the  Monarchy  itself. 
These  reforms  seem  substantial  enough,  and  would  perhaps  have 
given  France  all  that  she  required,  short  of  a  Constitution.  But 
they  involved  an  attack  upon  all  the  privileged  classes  and  con- 
stituted powers;  they  threatened  provincial  administration,  com- 
mercial customs,  and  the  privileges  not  only  of  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  but  al^^  f^f  tha  f <7r  legal  order,  and,  in  some  degree  of 
the  bourgeoiMe,  Hence  they  provoked  the  opposition  of  these 
classes ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  opposition  could  be 
overcome  only  by  assembling  the  States-General. 

The  cry  for  this  assembly  had  indeed  originated  in  the  P^lia- 
ment  of  Ftois  (July,  1787),  but  rather  with  the  design  of  thwart- 
ing  the  Court  than  helping  the  people.  The  Parliament  was 
popular,  because  it  was  the  opponent  of  the  Crown,  and  it  conse- 
quently expected  that  the  States  would  sanction  all  its  preten- 
sions. When  it  was  restored  to  its  functions  in  September,  1788, 
after  its  suspension  for  having  opposed  the  judicial  reforms  of 
Brienne,  it  was  feted  by  the  people  with  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  But  in  a  few  days  it  lost  all  its  popularity  by  en- 
registering  the  Royal  declaration  for  the  summoning  of  the  States, 
with  the  clause  that  they  should  be  convened  and  composed  agree- 
ably to  the  forms  observed  in  1614 ;  a  clause  which  firustrated  the 
popular  wish  that  the  tiers  etat  should  be  represented  by  deputies 
equal  in  number  to  both  the  other  ordera  combined. 

This  last  point,  the  doubling  of  the  Jiersjtatj  was  one  of  the 
most  important  imm^Jiate  causes  of  the  Bevolution.  It  gave  the 
movement  a  beginning.  Necker^s  conduct  in  the  matter,  though 
perhaps  only  the  result  of  a  want  of  tirumess,  and  of  broad  states- 
manlike views,  was  so  equivocal,  that  some  have  accuse(^l  him  of 
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premeditated  treachery.^  It  will  be  ncollected'*  that  he  caused 
the  Rotables  to  be  summoned  a  second  time,  in  order  to  decide  tlus 
question ;  yet,  though  they  refused  their  sanction  to  the  measure, 
Necker  persuaded  the  King  to  adopt  it.  To  judge  his  oondaot 
fairly,  we  must  recollect  the  cironmstances  in  wbich^he  was  placed. 
Except  that  the  Notables  had  Tagnely  allowed,  on  their  second 
convocation,  that  the  taxes  ahoald  be  borne  by  all  Frenchmen, 
the  priTileged  orders  were  obstinately  opposed  to  all  concession. 
Tet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  OYeroome  this  opposition ;  and 
the  only  method  of  doing  so  was  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  to 
give  them  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  Assembly.  But  Necker'a 
conduct  was  hardly  straightforward.  In  a  Report  to  the  King  on 
the  subject,  he  pretended  to  think  that  the  importance  of  the 
question  was  exaggerated,  since  by  ancient  custom  tlie  three 
estates  were  authorized  to  deliberate  and  vote  separately,  and 
thus  the  respective  numbers  of  the  different  Chambers  would  be 
of  no  moment.  Yet  the  very  next  sentence  shows  that  he  was  at 
least  contemplating  the  occasional  union  of  the  States  in  one 
Chamber,  **  for  the  examination  df  all  such  matters  in  which  their 
interest  is  absolutely  equal  or  alike.'"  Neoker  induced  the  Parlia- 
ment, through  D^Epr^mesnil,  to  rererse,  or  rather  to  explain,  their 
decree  on  this  subject ;  and  they  declared,  December  5th,  that 
by  "the  forms  of  1614/'  they  meant  only  the  summoning  by 
bailliages  and  scntchaussvs ;  and  they  left  the  decision  as  to  the 
number  of  the  deputies  to  the  wisdom  of  the  King.  But  by  this 
tardy  recantation,  though  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  of 
other  popular  measures,  they  failed  to  regain  the  goodwill  of  the 
people,  whilst  they  alienated  the  privileged  orders.  The  doubling 
of  the  tiers  etat  was  announced  in  the  Royal  declaration  entitled, 
jResultat  du  Oan$eil  du  Boi  tenu  a  Ver$aUles,  December  27th, 
1788. 

The  question  with  the  Court  was,  how  to  tide  oyer  the  present! 
conjuncture,  and  to  retain  as  mudi  as  possible  of  its  former  power.) 
The  question  with  the  people  was,  how  to  obtain  their  due  share^ 
in  the  goyemment ;  in  short,  a  Oonstitntion.  Necker's  vacillating 

policy  and  attempts  to  compromise  matters  tended  only  to  preci- 
pitate the  crisis.  In  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Assembly, 
he  suggested,  in  conformity  with  his  Report  to  the  King,  that  on 
certain  occasions,  at  least,  the  three  orders  should  deliberate  and 

'  See  Snilier,  Annales  Fmn^i'ist'.t,  p.         »  AI»ove,  p.  295. 
269  sqq.)  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,        '  Report  in  the  Introd,  au  MoniUurf 
de$  OmmSf      t.  ii.  p.  385  sqq.  p.  500  sqq.  ap.  Mtrtfai,  t  xvi.  p.  621. 
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rote  in  common ;  but  he  adduced  some  argaments  to  dissnade  tliem 
from  adopting  such  a  mcibod  as  a  general  rule.^  If  they  did  not, 
indeed,  deliberate  in  common  on  matters  of  finance,  Necker  would 
not  have  obtained  his  end,  his  object  being  to  force  the  privileged 
orders  to  pay  taxes.     But,  if  he  was  loyal  and  sincere,  it  betrays 
a  lamentable  want  of  statesmanship  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  not  to  have  perceived  that  the  Commons^  having  once  ob- 
tained a  nnion  of  the  Chambers,  would  never  abandon  it ;  and 
that  anch  a  union  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  reyolution.  Necker's 
character  as  a  statesman  cannot  be  cleared  from  this  reproach 
except  on  the  assumption  that  he  foresaw  and  wilfiillj  incurred 
the  consequences  of  his  policy.  For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  the  view  of  an  historian  of  this  period  :*  that  Necker  was 
in  this  conjuncture  too  much  the  mere  Minister  of  Finance;  that 
in  his  anxiety  to  fill  up  the  deficit ^  he  overlooked  the  fatal  results 
with  which  his  measures  for  that  purpose  might  be  attended ; 
that  he  had  conceived  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  moderation  of 
the  people,  and  perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  of  his  own  ability  to 
control  and  direct  them.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Necker's  policy  was  one  of  the  chief  proximate  causes  of  the 
Kevolutioni  which  was  thus  mainly  owing  to  two  natives  of 
Creneva,  one  of  whom  supplied  its  ideas,  and  the  other  the  means 
of  putting  them  into  execution.    But  the  classes  which  suffered 
most  from  its  effects  brought  tiieir  calamities  on  themselves  by 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  dung  to  their  unjust,  absurd,  and 
antiquated  privileges,  and  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
opposed  even  the  most  necessary  and  moderate  reforms. 

The  Court  must  also  share  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Minister. 
It  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  opinion. 
Five  Princes  of  the  blood,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  three  Coudes, 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  King  in 
December,  1788,  had  declared  that  a  revolution  was  in  progress.^ 
The  state  of  the  public  mind  must  also  have  been  known  from  the 
various  publications  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  especially 
from  the  cahiers,  or  papers  of  instructions,  given  by  the  electors 
to  their  deputies,  ^e  Court  committed  a  fatal  mistake  in  doing 
too  much  and  too  little.  It  awakened  the  just  hopes  of  the  people 
by  allowing  the  tiers  etat  to  equal  the  numbers  of  the  other  two 

'  Tonlnngeon,  t.  L  App.  p.  43  sqq.  the  Venetian  Senate  in  Dam  (liv.  xxadv.), 

'  AlisoD,  HiM.  of  Europt,  cb.  ill.  \  144,  which  contains  an  excellent  view  of  tltt 

ch.  iv.  §  10.    8u(>h  also  was  the  opinion  causes  of  the  French  Rerolatioa. 

of  Capello,  the  Venetian  ambassMor  ftt  *  Martin,        (fo iVoRM,  t  XvL  p.  619. 

Paris  at  that  period.   See  his  report  to 
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orders ;  and  tlien  attempted  to  frustrate  these  hopes  by  the  RoyaA 

Sesbion  of  June  23rd.    At  a  later  period,  Xecker,  iu  liia  work  on] 
the  Revolution,  regretted  that  the  union  of  the  three  orders  had 
n"t  l>een  conceded  with  good  grace  and  at  once.    It  will,  indeed, 
appear  in  the  following  narrative  that  the  conduct  of  the  Court 
throughout  the  Kevolutiun  was  a  series  of  blunders. 

The  centralization  of  all  France  in  Paris,  rendering  it  as  it  were 
the  sensoriom  of  the  Kingdom^  contributed  much  to  tlio  origin  aa 
well  aa  to  the  pecuUar  character  of  the  Revolution.  Here  sprung 
the  ideas  which  gave  it  birth ;  here  took  place  all  the  scenes  which 
decided  its  course.  From  the  yeiy  first  moment  the  &te  of  the 
Beyolution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parisian  moh,  and  of  the  demi^ 
gogues  who  led  it.  The  destruction  of  Rereillon's  pa])er  manu- 
factory by  the  populace,  during  the  election  of  deputies  to  the 
States,  though  too  much  stress  has  perhaps  been  laid  upon  it  as 
a  political  movement,'  sliowed  at  least  what  extensive  elements  of 
discontent  and  danger  were  lurking  in  Paris.  No  sooner  was  the 
National  Assembly  opened  than  the  Parisian  electors,  haring 
formed  themselves  into  a  permanent  and  illegal  committee,  began 
to  dictate  to  it.  The  deputies  were  regarded  as  the  mere  servants 
and  organs  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  were  bullied  and  insulted 
by  the  mob  that  filled  the  tribunes;  who,  as  Arthur  Toung  tells 
us,  interrupted  the  debates  hj  clapping  their  hands,  and  other 
noisy  ezpressiona  of  approbation.*  The  right  of  petition  began 
Tery  early  to  be  abused.  Sometimes  these  petitions  were  only 
ludicrous  and  unseemly.  During  the  Constituent  Assembly  they 
were  chiefly  of  a  sentimental  character.  Thus  the  Assembly  heard 
*'with  iidiuimtion "  the  address  of  a  citizen  who  had  sent  a 
nosegay  composed  of  ears  of  corn  mingled  with  pomegranates 
gathered  by  the  hands  of  his  spouse.^  Under  the  Legislative 
AsseTnl)ly  the  petitioners  were  often  accompanied  by  a  band, 
which  played  symphonies  and  marches.  On  tlie  2Uth  of  June, 
1792,  they  danced  several  hours  before  the  Assembly.  Under  the 
Convention,  petitioners  became  still  more  extniTagant  and  menac- 
ing. They  obtained  permission  to  sing  popular  songs  and 
romances  at  the  bar ;  *  they  often  came  anned ;  they  dictated  to 
the  deputies  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  and  sometimes 

*  MwMet,Hut.delaB4vol.t.i.-p.n.  diMppcovcd.  Dros,        Midielet,  t.  i. 

'  While  the  deptitii-s  wore  dismssin'^  p.  43. 

the  subject  of  oonstituung  tliemselves  into  '  MoniUury  t.  i.  p.  336,  ap.  Cassagnac, 

ft  Kfttionft]  AiMmbly,  ft  man  rmhed  from  t.  iii.  p.  442. 

the  trihunes  and  collared  Maloiut  for  *  Granier    do  Cnssagnae,    E&H,  de» 

uttering  aomo  exclftmfttions  which  he  Catuu,  ^-c.  t.  iii.  p.  343. 
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threatened  their  livefi.  When  the  party  of  the  Gironde  at  length 
began  to  feel  the  intolerable  tjrannj  of  the  mob  which  they  had 
themselves  used  to  promote  their  ends,  they  sought  to  protect 

themselves,  and  to  secure  the  freodoui  of  debate,  by  mo\'ing"  for  a 
guard  to  be  composed  of  provincials.  The  manner  in  which  this 
project  was  denounced  by  the  orator  of  the  Paris  Sections  affords 
a  good  specimen  of  the  later  style  of  petitioning.  "  Proxies  of 
the  Sovereign/'  he  exclaimed,  "  you  see  before  you  the  deputies 
of  the  Sections  of  Paris.  They  are  come  to  tell  you  eternal 
trathsj  to  recall  to  you  the  principles  which  nature  and  reason 
have  engrayed  upon  the  heart  of  every  freeman.  A  proposition 
has  been  made  to  put  yon  on  a  Wei  with  tyianta,  by  sunounding 
yon  with  a  separate  guards  diflferent  from  that  which  composes 
the  public  force.  The  Sections,  after  duly  weighing  the  principles 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  resides,  declare  to  yon 
through  ns  that  they  find  the  project  odions,  and  dangerons  in 
execution.  .  .  .  Far  be  from  us  all  egotism.  We  are  not  defend- 
ing here  the  interests  of  Paris,  but  those  of  the  whole  Republic.  .  .  . 
People  say  Paris  Avants  to  isolate  itself.  Insulting  calumny ; 
absurd  pretext !  Paris  has  made  the  Revolution  ;  Paris  has 
given  liberty  to  France ;  Paris  will  know  how  to  maintain  it !  "  ^ 

Such  was  the  self-constituted  sovereign  people  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— ^the  dregs  of  a  large  and  profligate  city.  How  unlike  the 
sovereign  dreamt  of  by  the  Genevese  philosopher  I  Nay,  how 
nnlike  the  great  mass  of  the  French  nation,  who  were  desirous 
only  of  a  moderate  social  reform.  The  labourer  in  Uie  fields,'' 
says  Marmontel,*  the  artisan  in  the  towns,  the  honest  burgess 
engrossed  by  his  trade,  demanded  only  to  be  relieved,  and  had 
they  been  left  alone,  would  have  sent  to  the  Assembly  deputies 
as  peaceable  as  themselves.  But  in  the  towns,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  there  exists  a  class  of  men,  who,  though  distinguished  by 
their  education,  belong  by  birth  to  the  people,  make  common 
cause  with  them,  and,  when  their  rights  are  in  question,  take  up 
their  interests,  lend  them  their  intelligence,  and  infect  them  with 
their  passions.  It  was  among  this  class  that  an  innovating,  bold, 
and  contentious  spirit  had  long  been  forming  itself,  and  was  every 
day  acquiring  more  strength  and  influence.'' 
'  But,  while  the  ascendency  of  the  Ftoisian  rabble  eflfooted  the 
speedy  down&U  of  the  Monarchy,  it  was  also  the  principal  cause 
of  the  fidlnre  of  the  Bepublic.  The  throne  was  no  sooner  over- 
turned than  its  overthrowers,  instead  of  consolidating  the  new 

*  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xix.  p.  350  sq^  *  MimoirtSf  t,  iv.  p.  37  tq. 
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State^  began  among  thenuelyes  a  deadly  struggle  for  power^  a 
struggle  of  which  the  xnob  were  still  the  arbiters.  How  this  state 

of  things  soon  found  its  natural  termination  in  a  milit^y 
despotism  vn\\  appear  in  the  following  narrative. 

The  character  of  the  national  representatives  was  another  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  Revolution.  From  tlie  want  of  all  public  life 
in  France,  they  had  no  political  experience.  Their  knowledge  of 
politics  rested  entirely  on  theory  and  speculation ;  and  thus,  as 
M.  Tocqueville  observes,^  they  carried  their  literary  habits  into 
their  proceedings.  Hence  a  love  of  general  theories^  complete 
systems  of  legislation,  exact  but  impracticable  symmetry  in  the 
laws ;  a  contempt  for  existing  &cts,  and  a  taste  for  what  was 
original^  ingenious,  and  new ;  a  desire  to  reconstruct  the  State ' 
after  a  uniform  plan,  instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  parts  of  it. 
To  this  political  ignorance,  or  worse  still,  illusory  knowledge, 
must  be  ascribed  some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  Revolution. 
Vague  and  undefined  notions  of  liberty  and  equality  produced  the 
worst  and  most  ridiculous  excesses.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  an  equality  by  raising  up  the  lower  orders,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pull  down  the  higher  ones,  and  thus  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  uniform  low  level.  Polite  manners  were  exchanged  for 
the  grossness  of  the  least  educated  class.  The  rich  dissembled 
their  enjoyments,  and  hid  their  pride  under  a  modest,  not  to  say 
miserable  exterior ;  even  wit  itself,  as  something  above  the  vulgar 
level,  was  compelled  to  assume  the  eqgmasnoU  or  dress  of  the 
P^oplfik  As  the  bounds  of  the  liberty  aimed  at  were  undefined, 
so  they  were  never  thought  to  be  attained ;  and  the  entering 
thus  on  an  unknown  course  necessarily  inflamed  and  exaggerated 
all  passions  and  opinions.  This  is  no  sketch  from  fancy,  but  the 
confessions  of  an  actor  in  those  scenes,  a  Republican,  and  a 
member  of  the  Convention.^  "We  were  but  weak  creatures,''  he 
aays,  "  abandoned  to  ourselves,  and  scarcely  knowing  how  to 
profit  by  the  errors  of  the  preceding  day.  We  could  only  ad- 
vance through  a  thousand  obstacles,  a  thousand  dangers,  and 
'  thus,  from  mistake  to  mistake,  from  catastrophe  to  catastrophe, 
from  overthrow  to  overthrow,  painfully  arrive  at  the  grand  result 
desired  bv  all,  but  which  no  individual  wisdom  could  assure  to  us 
beforehand.'' 

*  Ahc.  Rf^mc,  p.  224  sq.  black  hair,  a  terrible  moustache,  the 

*  Bailleal,  Etprit.  de  la  Rivet,  ch.  riii.     bonnet  tougcy  and  an  enormous  sabre.  It 
Thft  carmoffnitU  eonsisted  of  enormoot     wo^  also  the  naoMof  a  song  and  dance, 
black  pantaloons,  a  short  jacket,  a  three-        '  Idem,  Exam^  crit.  de  I'auvra^  de 
culoured  vest,  a  Jacobite  wig  of  short     yidnu.dc  JStaelyt.  L  p.  129. 
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The  literary  cbaraoter  of  the  Revolution  was  thus  the  cause  of 
many  of  its  mistakes  and  follies,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  its 
atrocities.  As  the  English  Puritans  assumed  Scriptural  names, 
and  set  up  as  their  example  the  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament,  bo 

many  of  the  French  demagogues  imagined  that  they  were  emu- 
lating Brutus  and  other  heroes  of  Koman  story.  The  members  of 
the  Convention  talked  familiarly  of  poignarding  one  another  ;  and 
it  is  possible  tluat  the  meuiory  of  the  proscrijnions  of  Sulla  and 
the  Triumvirs  mav  not  have  been  without  some  influence  on  the 
massacres  of  the  E evolution.  M.  Villemain  attributes  this  aflec- 
tation  of  antiquity  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau.^  Another  cause, 
perhaps,  was,  that  the  French,  finding  no  example  of  patriotism  in 
their  own  annals,  were  obliged  to  recur  to  those  of  ancient  times. 
This  pedantry  of  patriotism  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Girondists.  In  the  time  of  the  Directory 
ffltes  were  given,  in  which  ancient  chariots  were  introduced,  and 
the  guests  appeared  in  Greek  costumes.'  When  Bonaparte  made 
the  Peace  of  Tolentino,  and  stipulated  for  the  delivery  of  Roman 
statues  and  other  works  of  art,  he  ^^Tote  to  the  Directory: 
have  particularly  insisted  on  the  busts  of  Junius  and  Planus 
Brutus,  which  shall  be  the  fir^t  seut  to  Pans."  The  five  Direc- 
tors, at  their  reception  of  Bonaparte  at  the  Luxembourg  in  1797, 
appeared  in  Roman  dresses  j  while  he  himself,  who,  no  doubt, 
laughed  at  them  in  his  sleeve,  was  very  plainly  attired.^ 

But  we  must  remember,  after  all,  that  the  French  had  a  g<x  <I 
cause ;  and  though  the  mmes  and  follies  with  which  they  disgraced 
it,  under  tj^e  leadership  of  monsters  like  Danton,  Marat,  and 
\  Bobespierre(  and  their  fellows,  prevent  us  from  looking  on  their 
^  struggles  fdr  liberty  with  the  same  unmixed  satisfiustion  with 
which  we  regard  those  of  some  other  great  nations,  yet  we  must 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  taking  a  cahn  and  equi- 
table view  of  their  revolution  by  the  disgust  or  contempt  which 
many  of  its  scenes  inspire.  We  must  not  confound  tlie  great 
body  of  the  French  people  with  the  wretches  to  wliom  we  have 
alluded.  We  must  recollect  that  they  had  many  just  grounds  of 
provocation;  that  the  state  of  France  deniafided  not  a  mere 
political  revolution,  but  the  reorganization  of  society  from  its 
very  foundations ;  that  such  a  change  cannot  suddenly  be  effected 
without  inflicting  for  a  time  the  severest  social  misery ;  that  a 

'  "  C'est  lui  (liousseau).  et  non  j>at  — Le^on  xxii. 
r^ncfttioD  des  ooU^s,  commc  on  I'li  (lit,        '  MaHame  de  Suiel,  Conadiniionaf 

qui  avail  cree  ot*t  enthuusiosnie  df  I'nn-  p.  iii.  eh.  ix. 

ti^uiie,  fecond  en  parodies  et  en  cniueit."        ^  Ibtd,  chs.  xxiii.  xxvi. 
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reform  begun  under  circumstances  of  violence  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  be  arrested  at  the  point  when  it  ceases  to  be  auy 
longer  salatary;  the  evils  and  calamities  of  the  Fremoh 
Beyolution  must  in  great  part  be  ascribed  to  the  wretched  goYern- 
ment  which  rendered  it  inevitable.  We  must  make  allowaoce 
for  a  people  oppressed  and  irritated  by  despotism^  and  acoostomed 
to  be  guided  and  controlled  in  all  their  aets^  who  suddenly  became 
their  own  masters^  and  who,  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  and 
coups  d*eM  of  the  old  rSffime,  had  ceased  to  feel  any  reverence  for 
law  and  justice,  and  had  come  to  regard  them  as  mere  fictions.  Wo 
must  [ilso  allow  for  their  new  and  unexampled  situation,  for  tho 
alarm  and  suspicion  which  it  necessarily  created.  A  vague  fear  of 
brigands,  which  nobody  could  define,  a  fear  of  famine,  more  real 
and  tangible ;  a  fear  of  treachery,  of  foreign  plots,  of  Pitt  and 
Coburg.  The  alarm  was  increased  by  sudden  calls  to  arms,  the 
sound  of  the  tocsin,  the  strange  dresses  and  emblems,  the  new 
magistracies  and  tribunals,  the  dislocation  and  disruption  of  all 
social  life.  Thus  terror  ruled  uncontrolled,  and  terror  is  soon 
precipitated  into  deeds  of  cruelty,    f^tf  ji'ff 

Resemblances  between  the  French  and  English  Revolutions 
have  been  ingeniously  pointed  out,  which  at  first  sight  seem 
striking  enough.  In  both  countries  an  unpopular  queen;  the 
Long  Parliaiueut  in  England,  and  the  solf-constitutt  d  Xatiopal 
Assembly  in  France;  the  fli^^ht  of  Louis  to  Varennes,  and  of 
Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  trial  and  execution  of  both 
those  monarchs ;  the  government  by  the  Parliament,  and  tho 
government  by  the  Convention ;  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte,  who 
expel  these  assemblies  and  rule  by  the  sword ;  the  setting  aside 
of  tho  heirs  of  these  usurpers,  and  the  restoration  of  the  legiti7 
mate  Kings.^  These  resemblances,  however,  lie  only  on  the  sur; 
face.  A  deeper  examination  will  discover  {hat  no  two  events  ofl 
the  same  kind  can  be  more  opposite  in  their  essential  character  I 
than  the  French  and  English  Revolutions.  While  the  olject  of  ^ 
the  one  was  to  destroy,  that  of  the  other  was  to  restore.  In  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  English  Parliament  protested  against  cer- 
tain of  the  King's  acts  which  were  thu  acknowledged  prerogative 
of  the  French  Monarch ;  such  as  the  levying  of  taxes  by  his  own 
authority,  imprisoning  his  subjects  and  confiscating  their  property 
arbitrarily  and  without  legal  trial,  billeting  soldiers  and  mariners 
upon  householders,  &c.  Against  these  abuses  they  appeal  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  they  have  inherited  according  to  the 

*  See  CrolMr^  Euaj/»  on  tke  French  Bwotwthn,  p.  10. 
IV.  Z 
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laws  and  statutos  of  the  realm,  sucli  as  the  Great  Charters,  atatutes 
of  Eilward  I.,  Edward  III.,  aud  others.'  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  English  Kevolution.  But  wliat  was  the  course  of  the  first 
National  Assembly  ?  After  a  long  and  splendid  career  in  arts  and 
anu8^  the  most  polished  nation  in  E«irope  found  it  necessary  to 
assnme  the  position  of  Man  just  emerged  from  his  primeral 
forests,  and  like  the  original  societies  imagined  by  Ronssean  and 
other  speculatiye  politicians,  to  settle  tiie  elementary  conditions 
of  its  ciyil  state.  Everything  that  had  gone  before  was  swept 
away^  and  a  oonstitntion  was  built  np  on  paper  from  first  prin* 
ciples  as  deduced  from  the  supposed  natural  rights  of  Man. 
A  practical  statesman  would  refrain  from  enunciating  these  ele- 
mentary principles,  which,  in  fact,  are  little  more  than  truisms, 
though  it  may  be  said  that  they  had  a  peculiar  significance  in  France, 
as  showing  the  hatred  towards  the  privileged  classes,  and  indi- 
cating the  levelling  system  which  was  to  follow.  Another  striking 
difference  is,  that  while  in  England  the  quarrel  was  in  great  part 
founded  on  religions  disputes,  and  fanaticism  was  a  principal 
agent,  in  France  religion  was  discarded  altogether. 

As  the  whole  method  and  character  of  the  two  reTolntions  was 
diametrically  opposed,  so  also  was  the  conduct  of  the  two  Kings. 
Charles  I.  had  violated  the  Constitution  by  not  calling  a  ParHa- 
ment  during  a  space  of  twelve  years ;  Louis  XVI,,  though  bound 
by  no  law  but  his  own  will,  assembled  the  Eiats  generaux,  which 
had  not  been  summoned  for  nearly  two  centuries;  during  the 
abeyance  of  the  English  Parliament,  the  Star  Chamber  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  absolute  and  illegal  manner,  while  the  French 
King,  instead  of  increasing,  considerably  mitigated  the  arbitrary 
powers,  such  as  leitres  <1e  cachet,  <fec.,  which  were  at  his  disposal; 
Charles  began  a  civil  war  and  took  up  arms  against  bis  subjects  ; 
Louis  could  not  be  persuaded  to  shed  the  blood  of  hia  people, 
eren  in  the  most  urgent  cases  of  self-defence. 

In  judging  the  French  Bevolution  from  its  effects,  which, 
however,  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  progress,  we  must  on  the 
whole  pronounce  it  to  have  been  beneficial.  It  delivered  France 
from  an  arbitrary  and  unbounded  royal  prerogative,  from  an  in- 
tolerant Church  and  a  tyrannical  feudal  nobility ;  and  it  welded 
the  previously  ill-cemented  provinces  into  one  compact  and 
powerful  body;  in  short,  into  the  present  French  nation.  It 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  France  of  the  present  day  is  an  in- 

'  The  characters  of  tiw  French  and     criminated  in  Mr.  Masse/s  Beign 
Engltsb  Revolutiona  an  Tcry  justly  dta-     Q-eorgt  UI,  vol.  ir.  oh.  3S. 
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comparably  greater  and  more  powerful  State  than  it  ever  was 
under  the  ancient  dvnastv.  But  notwithstaudinir  the  vast  cftects 
of  the  French  Revolution  on  tlie  material  condition  of  Eurojn^, 
its  moral  influence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  permanent.  In 
the  latter  respect  it  is  far  behind  the  Heformatiou.  Had  the 
Bevolution  been  saccessful^  had  it  established  a  democratic 
republic  or  even  a  stable  constitutional  monarohy,  its  moral 
effects  would  have  been  incalculable.  France  would  have  be- 
come the  model  countrj  of  Europe  and  perhaps  the  foster-mother 
of  a  uniyefsal  democracy;  as  it  is^  her  example  offers  rather 
warning  than  encouragement.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  credit 
of  human  nature,  that  the  excesses  of  the  French  democrats  were 
not  imitated  in  those  countries  where  their  principles  had  pro- 
duced a  revolution.  Neither  massacres,  nor  incendiarism,  nor 
sacrilege,  nor  proscriptions  took  place  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  S^s^tzerland,  an<l  Italy.  It  may,  too,  bo 
observed  as  a  singrular  fact  that  in  forciLrn  countries  their  absurd 
and  abominable  principles  found  readier  acceptance  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society  than  among  the  lower  and  more  unedu- 
cated. In  Germany  the  peasants  of  Suabia  and  the  Palatinate 
were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  French  Revolution,  while  the 
Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire  made  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  ultimately  took  advantage  of  it  to  forward  their  own  selfish 
interests.  It  was  to  the  peasants  of  Northern  Italy  that  the  allies 
were  considerably  indebted  for  their  rapid  triumphs  in  1799 ;  it 
waa  the  lazzarom  and  peasants  of  Naples  who  defended  the  capital 
against  the  French,  re-established  the  King,  and  drove  the 
French  from  Rome.  The  same  class  of  people  in  Piedmont 
displayed  the  greatest  devotion  to  their  Sovereign,  and  often 
proved  a  sehous  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms. 


• 
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CHAPTER  LUI. 

THE  first  acta  of  the  French  iiere  etat,  or  Commons,  after 
constitating  themselves  a  National  Assembly/  were  to 

declare  the  legislative  power  indivisible,  and  to  annnl  all  the 
exiatiug  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  only  those  are  lawful  which 
have  received  the  formal  consent  of  the  nation ;  but  to  obviate  a 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  they  decreed  the  continuance  of  the 
present  taxes  so  long  as  their  session  should  last.  These  %ngorou3 
proceedings  filled  the  Court  with,  dismay.  To  avert  the  danger, 
recourse  was  had  to  one  of  those  false  steps  which  ultimately 
caused  the  min  of  the  Monarchy.  It  was  resolved  that  the  King, 
in  a  royal  session,  should  endeavonr  to  restore  a  good  nnder^ 
standing  between  the  different  orders,  and  reduce  their  pro> 
ceedings  to  some  regularity.  It  was  thought  that,  as  in  the 
ancient  days  of  Hie  Monarchy,  the  Assembly  might  be  over^ 
awed  by  the  King's  presence,  and  by  a  few  words  delivered  in 
the  accustomed  tone  of  absolute  authority.  Such  a  step  was  in 
obvious  contradiction  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Assembly;  for,  if 
the  King's  voice  vas  to  prevail,  to  what  purpose  had  he  summoned 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ? 

Necker  must  share  the  blame  of  this  measure,  though  not  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  That  Minister  still  hoped 
to  carry  his  &voiirite  project  of  two  Chambers,  voting  in  common 
on  general  and  financial  matters,  but  separately  in  things  that 
more  particularly  concerned  the  respective  orders.  His  own 
scheme  was  not  a  very  liberal  one«  Everything  was  to  come 
from  the  King's  concession.  Keeker  drew  up  a  royal  address  in 
a  tone  of  mildness  and  conciliation,  in  which  the  vote  per  eapiia 
was  placed  first,  and  the  less  palatable  part  of  the  scheme  in  the 
sequel.*  The  Council,  however,  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands, 
and  altered  his  draft  of  the  speech  so  materially,  and,  it  must  be 
allowed,  so  injudiciously,  that  Necker  considered  himself  justified 
in  absenting  himself  from  the  royal  session. 

*  Se«  abovv,  p.  296.  Nicker,  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to 

*  The  addraw,  as  first  proposed  by    Berfcwid  de  MoleviUe*s  M^nmtu, 
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The  royal  session,  originally  fixed  for  June  22nd,  was  postponed 
till  the  following  day ;  meanwhile  the  Assembly  was  adjourned, 
the  hall  where  they  sat  was  ordered  to  be  closed,  and  the  deputies 
who  presented  themselves  were  brutally  repulsed.  Bat  the  more 
turbulent  leaders  of  the  etat,  particularly  Bailly^  assembled 
the  lairger  part  of  that  order  in  a  neighbonring  tennis-conrti  where 
the  Abb^  Siej^s,  peroeiTing  their  excited  stated  proposed  that  they 
should  at  once  leave  Versailles  for  Paris^  and  proceed  to  make 
decrees  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  It  was  to  avert  this  step  that 
Mounier  ]  )ro posed  the  celebrated  oath  that  thejshoold  not  separate 
till  they  had  established  a  constitution.^ 

On  the  fullowiug  day,  the  tennis-court  having  been  hired  by 
some  of  the  princes  iu  order  to  prevent  these  meetings,  tlio  de- 
puties repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  Here,  to  their  great 
joy,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  Court,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Arch V)i  shops  of  Bordeaux  and  Vienne^  the  Bishops  of  Chartres 
and  Ehodez,  and  145  representatives  of  the  clergy,  besides  all  the 
nobles  of  Dauphin^ ;  in  the  states  of  which  province  it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  three  orders  to  sit  together. 

When  the  Chambers  again  assembled,  on  June  23rd,  the  King 
undoubtedly  made  some  important  concessions,  and  such,  as,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  probably  have  been  satis&ctory.  He 
abolished  the  taille^  vested  solely  in  the  States-Oeneral  the  power 
of  levying  taxes,  submitted  the  ])ublic  accounts  to  their  examina- 
tion, did  away  with  corvrcs  and  several  other  vexatious  and  oppres- 
sive grievances.  But  these  concessions  were  made  to  spring  from 
the  royal  grace  and  favour,  and  not  from  constitutional  right,  thus 
giving  no  security  for  their  continuance.  The  clergy  were  to  have 
a  special  veto  in  all  questions  of  religion.  The  equality  of  imposts 
would  be  sanctioned  only  if  the  clergy  and  nobles  consented  to 
renonnbe  their  pecuniary  privileges.  The  admission  of  roturiers 
to  commands  in  the  army  was  expressly  refused.  All  that  the  Uer$ 
4M  had  hitherto  done  was  annulled.  Above  all,  the  King  willed 
that  the  three  orders  should  remain  distinct,  and  deliberate  sepa- 
rately;  though,  if  they  wished  to  unite,  he  would  permit  it  for  tiiis 
session  alone,  and  that  only  for  affairs  of  a  general  nature;  and  he 
concluded  by  ordering  the  meiniievs  to  separate  immediately,  and 
to  meet  next  morning,  each  in  the  chamber  appropriated  to  his 
order.   This,  as  a  modern  hiiitorian  remarks,  was  again  to  hand 

*  Such  is  the  real  history  of  this  famous     himself.    See  Mem.  «t  Corr.  de  MalUt  du 
oftth,  aooording  to  Mallei  da  Fta,  who    Pun,  t.  i.  p.  16ft  note. 
Appeiura  to  have  had  it  ftora  Moiuiiar 
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over  France  to  the  privileged  classes/  The  speech  wag  delivered 
in  a  tone  of  absolute  authority,  neither  suitable  to  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  nor  to  the  natural  temper  of  the  Kino*/' 

The  nobles  and  part  of  the  clergy  followed  the  King  when  he 
retired.  Bat  the  Commons,  by  the  mouth  of  Mirsbean,  when  gam- 
moned to  leaye  the  hall  by  M.  de  Br^z^,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, refused  to  do  so,  unless  expelled  by  military  force ;  and 
they  proceeded  to  confirm  their  preyions  resolutions,  which  the 
King  had  antinlled,  and  to  declare  the  persons  of  the  depnties 
inviolable;  thus  showing  their  determination  to  maintain  the 
sovereignty  which  they  had  usurped.  In  short,  the  attempted 
roui>  iVi'tat  had  failed;  Avhile  the  applause  with  which  Xocker  was 
everywhere  greeted  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing. On  the  very  same  evening  the  King  felt  himself  compelled 
to  the  humiliating  step  of  requesting  that  ^linister  to  retain  his 
portfolio;  thus  virtually  condemning  his  own  speech.  Althongh 
some  attempt  had  been  made  at  military  display,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  by  force  the  royal  dictates  so  haoghtily 
delivered;  and  the  Ministers  had  only  succeeded  in  making  the 
King  to  be  disobeyed  in  person,  and  bringing  his  aatbority  into 
contempt. 

The  consequences  of  this  imprudent  policy  soon  became  ap- 
parent.   On  the  day  after  the  royal  session  the  majority  of  the 

clergy,  composed  of  aires,  who,  from  their  constant  intercourse 
with  the  people,  were  disposed  to  take  the  popular  aide,  joined 
the  Commons ;  and,  on  June  26th,  the  Bishops  of  Orange  and 
Antun,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  did  the  same.  The  Bishop  of  . 
Autun,  Talleyrand  Perigord,  here  gave  the  first  proof  of  that  un- 
erring sagacity  which,  through  all  the  eventful  changes  of  the 
Revolution,  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  winning  side.  The 
conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  the  result  of  popular 
violence.  A  mob  had  stormed  his  palace,  and,  with  threats  of 
assassination,  extorted  his  promise  to  join  the  Commons.  The 
secession  of  the  clergy  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  forty- 
seven  of  tiie  nobles,  chiefly  the  friends  of  Necker,  and  indudisg 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Court,  alarmed  by  reports  that  exten- 
sive massacres  were  planning,  that  100,000  rebels  were  in  full  ' 
march,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,^  now  deemed  it  ]M-udent  to- 
yield  to  the  popular  wish.   The  King  addressed  letters  to  the 

'  Von  Sybel,  BevoliOumt-Zeii,  L  67  Bevol.  t.  i.;  Pieces  juttif,  p.  77}  and  in 
(Eng.  traiisl.).  Uie  Hut.  Purl,  t.  ii. 

^  The  King's  speech  will  be  found  in  '  Ferri^res,  M(moire»^  t.  i.  p.  65  iq.. 
TonJongeoo,  Hi$t,  de  Franc*  dtpttiM  Ut    (Coll.  Benrille  Bwti^n). 
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clergy  and  nobles,  who  remained  out,  reqaeeting  them  to  join  the 
Commons  without  delay;  these  were  backed  by  others  from  the 
Count  d'Artois,  stating  that  the  King's  life  was  in  danger;  and 
under  these  representations  the  union  of  the  whole  Assembly  was 

effected,  June  27tli,  aujid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  tiers  vtat. 
Thus  the  nobles  who,  in  the  States-General  of  1014,  had  ex- 
claimed, ''There  is  the  same  ditference  between  us  and  the  tiers 
t'tat  as  bet^vc'en  master  and  valet,''  were  at  length  compelled  to 
abandon  their  arrogant  pretensions.* 

One  of  the  worst  symptoms  for  the  royal  canse  was  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  soldiery.  There  had  been  great  abuses  in  the  adnainis- 
tration  of  the  army.  While  forty-six  million  Uvres  were  allottlpd  in 
the  budget  to  the  officers^  only  forty-four  million  were  distributed 
among  the  men*  The  Count  de  St.  Germain^  appointed  Minister 
of  War  in  1775^  had  contributed  to  the  disaffection  of  the  troops 
by  reforms  and  innovations  in  discipline^  and  especially  by  the 
introduction  of  corporal  punishment.  The  army,  corrupted  by  a 
long  peace,  had  become  almost  a  body  of  citizens,  and  had  exten-  ■ 
sively  imbibed  the  prevailing  democratic  opinions.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Gardes  Franruises,  who,  lacing 
quartered  in  Paris,  mixed  freely  with  the  people,  and  were  thus 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  seduction.  This  regiment,  when  called 
out  to  defend  the  archbishop's  palace,  had  refused  to  fire  upon  the 
mob.  Their  colonel^  M.  de  ChatelSt,  had  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye 
eleven  of  his  men^  who  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  obey  any  order 
at  variance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly^  but  they  were 
delivered  and  ftted  by  the  people;  while  the  dragoons  sent  to  dis- 
perse the  mob  had  fraternized  with  them.' 

The  Court,  however^  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  project  of 
carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Large  bodies  of  troops,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  German  and  S\%4ss  regiments,  who  could  be  best 
relied  on,  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
Marshal  Broglie  was  summoned  to  Versailles  to  take  the  command 
of  them.  All  this  was  done  with  too  much  display,  if  the  intention 
was  to  act ;  and  with  too  little^  if  the  object  was  only  to  overawe 
and  intimidate.  The  King  was  to  appear  in  the  Assembly,  and 
compel  it  to  accept  the  Declaration  of  June  23rd^  of  which  4,000 
copies  had  been  printed  for  circulation  in  the  provinces ;  and  the 
Assembly  was  then  to  be  dissolved.*  The  l^ng  suffered  these 

■  Florimond  lUpiiw,  ip.  h,  Bla&e,  t.  i.     Michelet,  Hi^f  .  de  la  Pit  vol.  t.  i.  p.  7S. 

p.  178.  '  Michelet,  ibid.  t.  i.  p.  82. 

»  2>i'ecker,    Administration^    ^c.    ap.  •Ferri^es,  t.  i.  p.  70  sqq. 
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preparatioiifl  to  be  nude^  though  it  lay  not  in  his  character  ever 
to  employ  them.  When  hia  adTieen,  compriaing  the  move  tesohite 
or  violent  party  of  the  Court,  including  tiie  Qaeen,  tiie  Count 
d'Artoia^  the  Polignaos,  the  Baron  de  Bretaeil,  and  others,  tiionght 
tiiemselTes  suffieientlj  strong,  they  penmaded  him  to  dismiaa 
Necker  and  three  other  Ministers,  July  11th;  another  felse  step, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  put  the  seal  to  the  Revolution. 

At  this  time  the  aspect  of  Paris  was  alarniing.  Thousands  of 
ragged  and  starving  ^Tctcbcs  had  crowded  thither  from  the  pro- 
vinces. The  bakers'  doors  were  besieged;  bread  was  upwards  of 
four  sous  a  pound,  then  a  famine  price,  and  very  bad;  a  sort  of  camp 
of  20,000  mendicants  had  been  formed  at  Montmartre.  Thus  all 
the  materials  for  sedition  and  violence  were  ooUeoted,  and  the 
Palais  Boyal,  belonging  to  the  Dnke  of  Orieana,  was  a  centre  for 
setting  them  in  motion.  No  police  officer  could  enter  its  privileged 
predncta,  and,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Dokcj  its  garden  and 
cofTee-honses  be^me  the  resort  of  all  the  agitators  and  de^iagogues 
of  Paris.  The  Caf(&  Foy,  especially,  was  converted  into  a  sort  of 
revolutionary  club,  whose  leading  members  wore  Camilla  Dcs- 
moulins  and-Loustiilot,  two  advocates  who  had  abandoned  the 
profession  of  the  law  for  the  more  profitable  one  of  journalists, 
and  a  ilcmocratic  noljleman  of  herculean  proportions  and  sten- 
torian voice,  the  Marquis  de  St.  Homge.  A  secret  conclave  sat 
in  an  upper  story,  concocting  inflammatory  addresses,  and  plan- 
ning seditions  riots;  whilst  on  the  floor  of  the  ca/e,  where  a  bar 
had  been  erected  resembling  that  in  the  National  Assembly,  the 
demagogues  appeared  and  made  their  incendiary  motions.  At 
night  the  garden  was  filled  wit^  a  promiscuous  crowd;  little 
groups  were  formed,  in  which  calumnious  denunciations  were 
made,  and  the  most  violent  resolutions  adopted.  It  seems  to  have 
been  by  this  conclave  of  sedition  that  the  brigands  called  Mar- 
seillese  were  brou<jrht  to  Paris,  who  took  the  lead  in  everv  act  of 
violence  and  blood,  and  inspired  the  Parisian  populace  with  their 
own  ferocity.* 

The  Hews  of  Necker's  dismissal  reached  Paris  the  following  day 
(Sunday,  July  12th)  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
people  immediately  crowded  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Camille  Desmou- 
lins  appeared  at  a  window  of  the  C&U  Foy  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  resistance.  He  then  descended 

'  S<>e  Camille  Desmonlins,  Rivol.  dt     t.  Hi.  pp.  59,  119 1  Mimontel,  JtfSfMOire*, 
France;  Actet  da  Ap6trfs,  No.  xxvii.  ap.     t,  iv.  p,  IHS* 
GnuUer  deCa«M|;uac,  Hint,  dis  Causts,  Jc. 
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into  the  garden,  plucked  a  leaf,  and  placed  it  in  his  hat  by  way  of 
a  green  cockade,  the  colour  of  Neckor's  livery,  an  example  which 
was  immediately  imitated  by  the  mob.  Busts  of  Necker  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  were  seized  at  a  sculptor's  on  the  Bouleyard  da 
Temple^  and  paraded  through  the  streets  by  the  rabble,  some 
thomands  of  whom  were  armed  with  pikes,  sabres,  and  other 
weapons.  The  theatres  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors,  and 
eevml  houses  and  shops  were  plundered.  The  mob,  on  entering 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  Place  de  la  Concorde,  were  charged  and 
dispersed  by  a  cavahry  regiment,  the  Boyal  AUemand,  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  and  some  blood  was  shed. 
The  person  who  carried  tlie  bust  of  Xecker,  dcsciibed  as  "  an 
elegant  young  man/'  was  shot,  and  a  Savoyard,  who  bore  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  wounded.  The  Guards  sided  with  the 
people. 

The  riots  were  continued  on  the  following  day.  The  populace 
crowded  to  the  Hotel  do  Yille  to  demand  arms  and  ammunition, 

ft  ^ 

which  were  distributed  to  them  by  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
Committee.  Parties,  headed  by  some  of  the  Guards,  broke  open 
the  prisons,  liberated  the  prisoners  confined  for  debt,  plundered 
the  Convent  St.  Lazare  of  grain,  and  the  Qarde  Meuhle  of  arms. 
But  the  most  important  erent  of  July  13th  wafl  the  creation  of  a 
civic  militia  of  48,000  men,  by  the  self-constitnted  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  Electors  of  Paris.  These  Electors,  for  the 
most  part  wealthy  burgesses,  bad  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  ])ro- 
bil)ition  of  the  Government,  to  remain  assembled,  in  order  to 
complete  their  instructions  to  the  Deputies.  After  the  coui) 
cf't'fat  of  June  23rd,  they  met  at  a  traift  ur's,  and  resolved  to 
support  the  Assembly.  Thuriot,  one  of  the  most  active  of  their 
number,  advised  them  to  go  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  and  demand 
the  Salle  St.  Jean  for  their  permanent  sittings,  which  was  aban- 
doned to  them.^  The  institution  of  the  Civic  Guard  proclaimed 
the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people.  It  consisted  of 
citizens  of  some  substance,  and  its  creation  had  been  suggested 
by  the  numerous  acts  of  violence  and  rapine  which  had  taken 
place. 

Next  day,  July  14th,  the  insurrection  assumed  a  still  more 
violent  and  decided  character.  A  va^t  crowd  re});iired  to  the 
Hotel  des  luvalides,  which  they  entered  without  resistance,  al- 
though six  battalions  of  Swiss  and  800  horse  wore  enc;>ni]ied  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.   Here  the  people  seized  28,000 

*  Midwlety  Hisf^  de  la  B6vol.  t.  i.  p.  70. 
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muskets  and  several  cannon.  Arms  ancl  nra munition  had  alsa 
been  procured  at  the  Hotel  do  Ville.  Shouts  of  "  To  ihe 
Bastille  !**  were  now  raised^  and  the  armed  multitude  directed 
themselTOs  upon  that  fortress.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  only 
eighty-two  InvaUde$,  and  thirty- two  Swiss^and  these  were  desti- 
tute of  provisions  for  a  siege ;  but  the  pkce  was  strongly  forti- 
fiedj  and  wisU  supplied  with  camion  and  ammunition.  The 
Governor,  M.  do  Launny,  had  made  preparations  for  defence^ 
and  a  determined  commander  might  have  heUl  the  place  against 
an  undisciplined  mob  till  succour  should  arrive.  But  De  Launay 
was  not  a  regular  soldier.  He  was  weak  enough  to  admit  Thuriot, 
the  Elector  already  mentioned,  into  the  fortress,  and  to  parley 
with  him.  Although  Thuriot  assured  the  people  of  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  the  Governor,  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  desist 
from  the  siege.  Many  of  the  assailants  displayed  remarkable  in- 
stances of  valour,  especially  £lie  and  HuUin^  belonging  to  the 
Guards^  who  had  joined  the  mob^  and  a  man  named  MaiUard^ 
whom  we  shall  meet  again  in  other  scenes  of  the  Reyolntion. 
The  ewre  of  St.  Est^phe  was  one  of  the  leaders.  After  a  siege  of 
a  few  hours,  when  tiie  garrison  had  lost  only  three  or  four  men, 
and  the  people  nearly  two  hundred,  De  Launay,  urged  by  his 
French  troops,  offered  tu  capitulate,  in  spite  of  the  renjonstrances 
of  the  Swiss  commander.  The  capitulation  stipulated  that  the 
lives  of  the  garrison  should  be  spared  ;  but  when  the  populace 
burst  into  the  fortress  they  slew  many  of  the  Invalkhs  as  well  as 
the  Swiss,  their  fury  being  especially  directed  against  the  officers. 
De  Launay,  and  his  second  in  command.  Major  de  Losme,  were 
conducted  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  were  barbarously  mas- 
sacred in  the  Place  de  Grdve,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Elie  and 
Hullin  to  aare  tiiem.  These  murders  were  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  If.  de  FlesseUes,  Pr&vot  des  Marehands,  or  Provost  of 
Paris,  who  was  accused  of  having  misled  the  people  in  thdr 
search  for  arms.  The  bleeding  heads  of  De  Launay  and  the 
Provost  were  hacked  off,  stuck  upon  pikes,  and  paraded  through 
the  streets  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  of  the  conquerors  of 
the  Bastille,  and  the  bearers  of  them  appear  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  civic  authorities  for  their  revolting  services/  When  the 
Bastille  was  invaded,  only  seven  prisoners  were  found,  the  greater 
part  confined  for  forgery,  and  not  a  single  one  for  a  political 

'  See  the  Ittport  of  the  Abb^  Lefdvre,  and  the  Interropmtory  of  Desnot  at  tlie 
one  of  the  Cummittee  of  £]ectors,  in  Chitelet.  in  Croker'tt  lutaya  on  the  French 
ToaloQgwm,  t.  i.}  PUcet  Juttif,  p.  94;    ItnotuthHt  p.  67. 
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oflence.  The  fortress  was  soon  after  demolished  to  the  founda- 
tions, by  order  of  the  Xational  Assembly. 

On  the  day  after  tlm  capture  of  the  Bastille  an  elector  proposed 
Lafayette  as  commanaer  of  the  Civic  Guard,  a  nomination  which 
was  received  with  nniYersal  approbation.  As  civic  guards  had 
also  been  instituted  in  many  provincial  towns,  La&jette,  with  a 
▼iew  to  unite  all  the  militias  of  the  Kingdom,  now  changed  their 
name  to  that  of "  National  Guard/'  And  as  the  metropolitan 
force  had  hitherto  worn  a  cockade  composed  of  blue  and  red, 
which  were  the  Orleans  colours  as  well  as  those  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  he  added  the  Bourbon  white,  by  way  of  distinction.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  tricolor,  which  the  new  commander-in-chief 
declared  would  travel  round  ttie  world.'  In  like  manner  Baillv,  the 
astronomer,  now  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  was  proposed 
as  Prrvot  (Irs  Mai'i'han'Js,  in  place  of  the  murdered  J)e  FK  sselles. 

No/'  exclaimed  Brissot,  not  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  but 
Mayor  of  Paris  and  the  new  magistrate  and  his  new  title  were 
adopted  by  acclamation/ 

The  Monarchy  was  evidently  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis.  Two 
courses  only  were  open  to  the  King :  either  to  fly  to  some  other 
part  of  the  Kingdom  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in 
defence  of  his  throne,  or  to  accept  the  Revolution.  The  former  of 
these  steps  was  advocated  by  Meaie  Antoinette  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Court  and  Council.  But  its  success  would  have  been 
very  doubtful.  The  greater  part  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the 
nation,  wer^ favourable  to  the  Revolution ;  above  all,  Louis  XVI. 
possessed  not  energy  enough  to  carry  out  successfully  so  bold  a 
step.  He  decided  for  the  other  alternative.  On  July  15th,  after 
learning  from  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
which  it  had  been  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him,  he  proceeded 
without  state  and  ceremony,  and  accompanied  only  by  his  two 
brothers.  Monsieur  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  to  thot  Assembly ; 
where,  addressing  the  Deputies  as  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  and  expressing  his  confidence  in  their  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion, he  informed  them  that  he  had  ordered  the  troops  to  quit 
Paris  and  Versailles,  and  authorized  them  to  ac (quaint  tiie  autiio* 
rities  of  the  Capital  witii  what  he  had  done. 

Not  content  with  this  step,  Louis  declared  his  intention  of 
visiting  Paris,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  put  the  seal  to  the  recon- 
ciliation between  Crown  and  people.  The  Queen  was  very  much 

>  Von  Sybel,  BevoluHonueit,  1-89  '  Ferris,  M6maim,  t  i.  p.  145^ 
(Eng.  Tnns.).  BftiJJy,  Mim,  t.  ii.  p.  25. 
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opposed  to  this  proceeding,  which  certainly  seems  something 
worse  than  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  ;  a  voluntary  and  even 
pompous  acknowledgment  of  the  degradati^  of  the  throne,  which 
afforded  a  triumph  to  the  populace,  and  was  calculated  to  in- 
crease its  audacity.  But  the  King,  having  first  taken  the  sacra- 
ment, and  having  given  his  elder  brother,  the  Count  of  Provence, 
a  paper  appointing  bim  Lieutenant-Qeneral  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
case  anjtiiing  shoold  liappen  to  bimselfi  set  off  for  Paris,  Joljr 
17tb>  aooompanied  by  100  members  of  tJie  National  Assembly. 
He  was  received  at  the  gates  of  Paris  bj  Bailly,  the  new  Major, 
and  bj  the  National  Guard,  under  arms.  In  an  address,  more  re- 
markable for  its  truth  than  for  its  politeness  and  good  taste,  Bailly 
observed,  in  presenting  the  keys  of  the  City  :  "  These,  Sire,  are 
the  same  keys  that  were  ofifered  to  Henry  lY.,  the  conqueror  of 
his  people;  to-day  it  is  the  people  who  have  reconquered  their 
King-/'   Louis  then  passed  on  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  escorted  by 
those  armed  bands  which  had  recently  given  such  terrible  proofs 
of  their  ferocity ;  yet  he  betrayed  not  the  least  sign  of  trepidation. 
He  appeared  at  a  window  of  tlio  Hotel  de  Yille,  with  the  national 
colours  on  his  breast;  he  conjSrmed  Bailly  and  La£syette  in  their 
respective  offices ;  announced  his  consent  to  the  recall  of  Necker ; 
and  after  listening  to  a  few  speeches,  and  expressing  his  satisikc- 
tion  at  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  he  took  his 
departure  amid  cries  of  Vive  le  Boi! 

These  scenes  of  violence,  the  inability  of  the  Government  to 
repress  them,  the  manifest  ascendency  of  the  Revolution,  induced 
many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  to  emigrate.  The  King's  brother, 
the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the 
Duke  d'Enghicn,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Polignac.  and 
his  family,  and  numerous  other  persons  of  distinction,  left  Paris 
for  Turin  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  This  con- 
dact  of  the  nobles  is  inexcusable.  It  was  they  who  had  contri- 
buted to  the  Revolution  by  bringing  into  vogue  the  new  philo- 
sophy, and  now  they  deserted  the  throne,  as  well  as  their  own 
cause,  which  they  had  endangered ;  made  by  their  flight  a  sort  of 
dedaration  of  war  against  the  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
confession  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  It  can  hardly  be 
said,  however,  with  Madame  de  Stiiel,'  that  they  were  in  no 
danger.  A  list  of  proscriptions  had  been  formed  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  in  which  the  Queen,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duchess  of 

*  aSimm,  t.  xiii.  p.  262.  ^  ^ 
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Polignac  and  others,  were  marked  for  death.'  Such  was  tlie  sur- 
veillance already  exercised  over  the  royal  family  that  the  Queen 
dared  not  to  be  presef  t  at  the  departure  of  her  Mend,  the  Duchew 
of  PoUgnac* 

The  King's  visit  to  Paria  had  no  effect  in  taming  the  ferocity 
of  the  people,  which  had  been  whetted  by  the  taste  of  blood.  A 
Ibw  days  after,  Jnly  22nd,  Fonlon,  an  old  man  of  seventy-fiTe, 
one  of  the  new  ministers  appointed  after  Neoker's  dismissal,  and 
his  son-in-law,  Berthier  de  Bimvigny,  were  hanged  at « lamp  in  the 
Place  de  (Mve,  in  spite  of  aU  theattemptsofBaiUy  and  Lafayette 
to  save  them.  This  crime  was  committed  by  assassins  hired  at  a 
great  cost  by  the  revohitionary  leaders.^  Foulon  had  made  him- 
self unpopular  by  his  harshness,  and  by  some  contcmptw)Us  re- 
marks which  he  was  reported  to  have  made  about  the  people,  but 
which  were  most  probably  calumnies  of  the  journals.  Berthier 
had  been  an  honest  and  intelligent  administrator,  but  disliked  for 
his  haughtiness.  A  dragoon  ripped  out  his  heart ;  his  head,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  father-in-law,  was  cut  off  and  paraded  through 
Paris.  Lafiftyette,  disgnsted  at  brutalities  which  he  could  not 
control,  tendered  his  resignation ;  but  the  Sections  refused  to 
accept  it.  These  atrocities  were«approyed  of  even  by  men  of 
position  and  education.  Bamave,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who, 
however,  afterwards  displayed  a  better  spirit,  remarked  in  refer> 
ence  to  the  murder  of  Foulon  and  his  son-in-law :  "  Was,  then, 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed  so  pure  ?"  And  CamilleDesmoulins, 
who  possessed  considerable  taleut,  and  was  far  from  being  the 
most  depraved  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  assumed,  with  a  re- 
pulsive levity,  the  title  of  Procuretir- Genera  I  de  la  Ja  ntern  e,  or 
solicitor-general  for  the  lamp/  The  lanterne  of  the  Place  de 
Greve  was  made  to  play  the  part  of  Pasquin's  statue  at  Home, 
and  facetious  addresses  to  the  people  were  issued  in  its  name. 

The  example  of  the  metropolis  was  speedily  imitated  in  the  pro- 
▼inces.  Municipal  guards  were  CTerywhere  instituted  under  the 
ostensible  pretence  of  averting  plunder  and  yiolence ;  but  the  men 
composing  them  were  all  adverse  to  the  andent  institutions.  Tolls 
and  eostom-houses  were  destroyed,  and  many  unpopular  officials 

>  Perridrai,  Memoirt$y  t.  i.  p.  136  {  cf.  Ilwt  tb»  burleeqiM  pleamntry  of  the  tonn 

Ifkhelet,  Hi»t.  df  la  lUvol.  t.  i.  p.  107.  tended  to  render  munU  r     uno  ;.'ait  r6  k 

*  Madame  Campan,  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  la  mode."  The  lamp  became  one  of 
ck  iii.  (Engl.  I^TMuL).  the  eoriodftiM  of  Pte6,  «ad  was  fiiilea 

'  MinbMii*!  Lttkn,  mp.  Von  Sjbd,  L  by  every  traveUer.  Ihid,  FUeea  Jutttf. 

p.  81.  p.  lU. 

*  Toulong«on  obtenret,  t.  i.  p.  115, 
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and  suspected  engrossers  of  corn  were  hanged.  The  movement 
spread  to  the  rural  districts  of  central  and  southern  France^  and 
especially  of  Brittany ;  chateaux  and  convents  were  destroyed,  and 
in  Alsace  and  Franche-Comte  several  of  the  nobles  were  put  to 
death,  in  some  cases  with  horrible  tortures.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  term  aristocnU  began  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
an  enemy  of  the  people.  At  Caen,  M.  de  Belznnce,  a  major  in  the 
army,  denounced  in  the  infamous  Journal  of  Marat,  was  shiin  by 
the  pco])le  for  endeayonring  to  maintain  discipline  in  his  regiment ; 
a  woman  tore  out  his  heart,  and  is  said  to  have  devoured  it  1  *  In 
the  nortlicrn  parts  of  France  the  peasants  were  less  ^dolent,  and 
contented  themselves  viith.  refusing  to  pay  tithes  or  to  perform  any 
feudal  services.  Throughout  great  part  of  France  a  vague  terror 
prevailed  of  an  army  of  brigands  said  to  be  paid  by  the  aristocrats 
to  destroy  the  crops  by  mowing  them  in  the  blade,  in  order  to 
produce  a  famine. 

The  order  for  Necker^s  recall  overtook  him  at  Basle.  He 
returned  to  Versailles  towards  the  end  of  July,  presented  himself 
to  the  National  Assembly,  then  hastened  to  Paris,  where,  by  dint 
of  intreaty,  he  procured  firom  the  Committee  of  Electors  a  general 
amnesty  for  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution;  a  decree,  however, 
which  the  Sections  immediately  compelled  the  Electors  to  reverse, 
and  which  had  only  the  effect  of  rendering  Necker  himself  sus- 
pected. Ho  had  not  even  yet  discovered  the  true  character  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  still  infatuated  enough  to  think  that  he  could 
direct  a  movement  to  which  his  o^nti  acts  had  so  essentially  contri- 
buted; and  in  his  overweening  confidence  he  neglected  to  form  a 
party  in  the  Assembly,  and  to  conciliate  its  more  dangerous  leaders. 

The  National  Assembly,  or,  as  it  was  called  from  its  labours  in 
drawing  np  a  constitution,  the  Constitukitt  Assbmblt,  contained 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  France,  and  many  of  its  members  were 
undoubtedly  animated  with  a  sinoeredesure  to  e8tablish,on  a  lasting 
basis,  the  liberty  and  welfiure  of  the  French  people.  It  was  divided 
into  three  principal  parties.  On  the  vij^  of  the  President  sat  the 
Conservatives,  or  supportersof  tilieanci^i  r&jime,  composed  mostly 
of  the  prelates  and  higher  nobles.  The  chief  speaker,  and  it  may 
be  said  the  only  orator,  on  this  side  was  the  Abbe  Maury,  though 
Cazales  defended  with  considerable  ability  the  cause  of  the  nobles. 
The  cejntro  was  occupied  by  the  Constitutionalists,  who  were 
desirous  of  establishing  a  limited  monarchy,  somewhat  after  the 
English  model.  The  most  distinguished  members  of  this  party 
1  Fhidboiiiiie,  EUi,  GiHMe,  p.  146  $  Dumonriesy  Mimovm, 
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were  the  Count  of  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Count  Lally  Tollendal, 
Mounier^  ^lalouet,  the  Duke  do  la  Rochefoucault,  the  Duke  do 
Liancourt,  the  Ti.->count  Montmorcnci,  the  Marquis  de  Montes- 
quiou,  and  others.  From  the  supposed  stagnation  of  its  principles 
this  section  was  called  the  MaraU,  The  popular^  or  ultra-demo- 
cratic party  occupied  the  benches  on  the  left*  The  princi))los  of 
this  party  were  neither  Tery  defined  nor  rery  consistent.  They, 
of  course^  carried  their  Tiews  forther  than  the  ConstitationaUsts ; 
but  none  of  them  were  yet  Bepublicans,  though  some  may  have 
desired  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  chief  poHtical  principle  which 
they  held  in  common  was  the  union  of  the  Monarchy  with  a  single 
Chamber,  or  what  has  been  called  a  Royal  Democracy.  Among 
tbem  might  be  seen  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
Baillj,  Mirabeau,  Duport,  Barnave,  the  two  Lameths,  the  AbM 
Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  Robespierre,  and  others.  As  the  Revolution 
proceeded,  many  of  these  men  became  Republicans,  whilst  others^ 
on  the  contrary,  joined  the  Constitutional  party. 

Louis  Philippe  Joseph^  Duke  of  Orleans^  great-grandson  of  the 
Regent,  possessed  all  his  ancestor's  profligacy  and  want  of  principle, 
without  his  ability.  The  chief  motives  of  his  poUtical  conduct 
were  hatred  of  the  reigning  &mily,  and  especiaUy  of  the  Queen, 
and  some  Tsgue  hopes  that  their  overthrow  might  enable  him  to 
usurp  the  Crown.  But  nature  had  not  qualified  him  for  such  a 
part.  He  was  destitute  of  the  qualities  which  inspire  confidence 
and  devotion,  and  at  no  time  does  he  appear  to  have  had  adherents 
enough  to  constitute  a  party Exhausted  by  a  dissolute  life,  the 
tool  of  designing  men,  who  employed  his  enormous  wealth  to 
forward  their  own  purposes,  lie  was  but  the  dupe,  and  at  last  the 
victim,  of  the  Revolution. 

Robespierre,  an  advocate  of  Ai'ras,  whose  name  became  at  last 
the  epitome  of  the  Revolution,  played  but  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was  considered  a  dull  man,  and 
his  appearance  in  the  tribune  was  the  signal  for  merriment.  When 
with  pain  and  difi&culty  he  expressed  his  opinions  in  dry,  inflexible 
formulas,  transports  of  insulting  mirth  broke  out  on  all  sides.' 
Such  was  then  the  man  who  was  afterwards  to  inspire  his  audience 
with  very  different  emotions.  But  Robespierre  was  not  to  be  so 
put  down.  He  continued  his  efforts  with  the  perseverance  which 
forms  so  marked  a  trait  in  his  character ;  and  after  the  death  of 

'  Both  Madame   de  Staijl,   Considi-     336,  are  at  one  upon  this  point. 
rations,  4r.  Partie  ii..  eh.  vi.  and  ber       <  Louis  Blanc,  Hist,  de  la  Biwfl,  U  iii. 
critic,  fiiuUcttl,  Examen,  ^c.  L  i.  p.    p.  36. 
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Miraheau,  ho  began  to  bo  heard  with  more  attention,  and  even 
acquired  a  considerable  influence  in  the  Assembly. 

Of  all  the  early  leaders  of  the  Revolution  Mirabeau  was  by  far 
ibe  most  remarkable.  Honore  Gabriel  Riqaetti,  Count  de  Mirar 
beau,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Mirabeau,  to  whom  we  liATe 
ab*eady  alluded  as  the  author  of  L'Ami  du  Feuple,  and  was  bom 
at  Bignon^in  March, 1 749.  The  fiunily  was  originallj  of  Neapolitan 
eztractioii,  but  had  been  long  settled  in  Ftovence.  The  early 
yonth  of  Count  Mirabeau  was  marked  by  profligacy^  united,  how- 
ever, with  brilliant  talents,  and  considerable  literary  acquirements. 
After  being  imprisoned  more  than  once  at  the  instance  of  his 
father,  after  marrying  a  rich  heiress,  squandering  lier  fortune,  and 
then  deserting  her  for  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Mounier,  whom 
he  had  seducedj  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Holland  with  his  new 
mistress,  where  their  sole  support  was  derived  from  his  pen. 
Many  of  his  early  productions  arc  licentious  in  the  extreme,  but 
were  mingled  with  works  on  political  subjects.  Sometimes  he  was 
base  enough  to  receiye  the  wages  of  a  hired  libellist ;  sometimes  he 
sold  to  a  new  purchaser  manuscripts  which  had  been  already  paid 
for.  Hislathercalledhim,"My  son,the  word*merchant/'^  fVom 
Holland  he  was  transferred  by  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  the  dungeons 
of  Yincennes ;  and  after  his  liberation  from  that  prison  he  passed 
some  time  in  England  and  in  Prussia.  I>y  temper  and  inclination 
an  aristocrat,  the  French  Revolution  found  Mirabeau  ready  to 
plunge  into  all  the  excesses  of  democracy  in  carder  to  retricTC  his 
ruined  fortunes.  His  personal  qualities  fitted  him  for  the  ])art  of 
a  tribune  of  the  peo])le.  In  person  stout  and  muscular,  though 
somewhat  undersized  ;  having  a  countenance  seamed  with  the 
small-pox,  and  of  almost  repulsive  ugliness,  but  animated  with  the 
fire  of  genius,  and  capable  of  striking  an  adyersary  with  awe,  he 
possessed  an  eloquence  of  tliat  ficrv  and  impetuous  kind  which  is 
inesistible  in  popular  assemblies .  His  disorderiy  and  adventurous 
life  had  made  1dm  reckless  and  abandoned  to  a  degree  that  he 
seemed  almost  to  glory  in  his  infhmy ;  while  the  debts  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed  rendered  him  willing  to  sell,  or  rather  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  to  hire  himself,  to  the  Government,  or  to  any- 
one who  would  pay  an  adequate  price  for  his  talents  and  services* 

The  debates  of  the  Assembly  were  conducted  with  that  mixture 
of  formality  and  vivaciousnesa  which  is  peculiar  to  the  French 
character.  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  long  and  laboured 

>  Le  BItae.  iWd.  t  iL  p.  241. 
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liarangucs,  or  rather  regular  treatises,  beginning  from  first  prin- 
ciples, prepared  and  generally  written  beforehand.  Even  the 
impetuous  Mirabeau  adopted  this  method,  and  his  orations  are 
said  not  to  have  been  always  composed  by  himself.  Hence  it 
followed  that  the  different  speeches  had  little  connection  with  one 
another;  Uie  arguments  of  preceding  speakers  were  left  un- 
anawerad,  and  the  debates  resembled  a  series  of  essays  delivered 
an  academy^  rather  than  the  intelleotnal  gladiatorship  of  a 
popular  assembly.^  The  Chamber  frequently  beoame  the  scene  of 
indescribable  disorder  and  tnmnlt.  All  the  members  spoke  at 
once  with  yiolent  gestionlationB  and  confused  and  nnintelUgible 
apostrophes^  which  were  echoed  back  by  the  spectators  in  the 
tribones.  In  vain  the  President  endeavoured  to  restore  order  by 
ringing  his  bell  with  all  his  might ;  while  the  orators,  with  animated 
looks,  their  lips  in  motion,  but  quite  inaudible,  beat  the  air  with 
their  arms,  and  resembled  wrestlers  preparing  for  a  contest.  A 
German  who  was  present  at  some  of  these  debates  compares  them 
to  the  hubbub  and  confusion  of  a  Jews'  Synagogue."  But  the  ;  * 
Assembly  were  no  more  their  own  masters  than  were  the  King 
and  Government.  The  persons  styling  themselves  "  The  Patriotic 
Assembly  of  the  Palais  Boyal/'  overawed  the  Deputies  with  open 
threats.  Thns«  for  instance^  they  compelled  Thonret,  who  passed 
for  an  aristocrat^  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Assembly.^ 
Another  means  of  intimidation  was  through  the  admission  of  tihe 
pnblic  into  the  tribunes,  or  spectators'  galleries.  This  custom 
had  been  established  by  Duport,  Lameth,  and  Bamave^  a  trium- 
virate which  at  this  time  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  became  subsequently  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
Jacobin  Club.  The  tribunes,  when  occasion  required,  were  filled 
with  the  most  ferocious  of  the  populace,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  paid. 

While  such  was  the  character  of  the  Assembly  and  such  the  state 
of  France,  the  ch&teaux  and  convents  blazing  in  the  provinces,  the 
capital  in  a  state  of  open  revolt,  and  while  no  authority  appeared 
either  able  or  willing  to  put  a  stop  to  theae  exceases,  the  famous 
sacrifice  of  their  privileges  by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  on  the  night 
of  August  4th,  has  at  least  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  concession 
extorted  from  fear  as  of  that  generous  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
which  some  writers  have  ascribed  it.  The  privileged  orders  were 
in  fact  giving  up  only  what  they  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  retain- 

'  Blano,  Hi^t.  dr  la  Jxttol.  iii.  "6.  '  Monnier,  Espos^  dr  ma  ConduUr, 

s  See  Cunpe,  JiH^e  au4  ^aru,  S.  175.     p  31,  apt  Cauagnac,  t.  uLp.  lOJ. 
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ing.  The  self-sacrifice  was  initiated  by  the  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
who  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  rights  and  of  the  remains 
of  personal  servitude.  Moved  ])y  a  sort  of  contagious  enthusiasm, 
the  nol'k'S  and  landed  proprietors  now  %-ied  with  one  another  in 
•offering  up  their  privileges.  In  this  niemnrahle  night  were  decreed 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  power  of  redeeming  seignorial  rights, 
the  suppression  of  seignorial  jurisdiction,  the  abolition  of  exclusiTe 
:  rights  of  chase  and  warren,  the  abolition  of  tithe,  the  equalization 
('  of  imposts,  the  admission  of  all  ranks  to  civil  and  military  offices^ 
the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  charges^  the  reformation  of  jurandes  and 
mattrises,  and  the  suppression  of  sinecure  pensions.  The  Assembly, 
as  if  overcome  with  a  sense  of  its  own  liberality,  and  desirous  of 
connecting  the  King  with  such  important  reforms,  decreed  that  a 
medal  should  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  them,  on  which 
Louis  should  be  desisrnated  as  the  restorer  of  French  libertv.  These 
renunciations  were  followed  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  bishops  and 
higher  clergy  by  the  resignation  of  their  richest  benefices  and  pre- 
ferments. Hereditary  nobilitv  liad  alreadv  been  abolished  hv  a 
Decree  of  June  iDth.  Thus  the  abuses  of  centuries  fell  at  a  single 
blow.  And  though,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  had 
cooled,  and  these  general  resolutions  came  to  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  order  to  be  embodied  in  decrees,  enough  opposition  was  mani- 
fested to  destroy  all  gratitude,  yet  they  were  substantially  carried 
out  and  presented  to  the  King,  who  presided  at  a  Te  Deum  per- 
formed on  the  occasion.  It  was,  however,  observed  with  dismay 
that  concessions  so  ample  failed,  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind. 
Acts  of  atrocious  violence  were  still  committed  in  the  provinces ; 
ch&teaux  continued  to  be  burnt  j  and  the  ]^eople,  not  content 
with  the  enjoyment  of  their  newly-ac<]uired  rights,  perj)etrated 
frightful  devastations  on  the  estates  of  their  former  oppressors. 

The  Assembly  liaving  thus  cleared  the  ground,  entered  on 
their  task  of  building  up  a  new  Constitution.  By  way  of  preamble 
they  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  recapitulated  all  the  privileges,  distinctions,  and 
monopolies  which  they  had  abolished.^  On  the  motion  of  La- 
fayette, at  whose  suggestion  the  Declaration  had  been  made^  the 
right  of  resistance  to  oppression  was  included  in  it.  The  consti- 
tutional labours  of  the  Assembly  will  claim  our  attention  at  its 
dissolution,  and  it  will  here  suffice  to  state  that  the  three  principal 
questions  first  discussed  were  those  of  the  King's  ffeto,  of  the  per- 
manence or  periodicity  of  the  Assembly,  and  whether  it  should 

'  In  LacreUfllo,  Hut.  de  France^  t.  Tii.,and  in  the  HH,  Paiicm,  t.  ii. 
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conaist  of  one  or  more  Chambers.  The  veio  gave  rise  io  much 
angry  discussion^  both  within  and  without  the  Assembly.  It  was 
warmly  debated  whether  there  should  be  any  at  all^  and,  if  any, 
whether  it  should  be  absolute  or  merely  suspensive.  The  patriots 
of  the  Palais  Royal  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  in  which 
they  said,  "  they  had  the  honour  to  inform  him  that,  if  the  aristo- 
■cratic  part  of  the  Assembly  continued  to  disturb  the  public  har- 
mony, 15,000  men  were  ready  to  'illuuiine'  (edalrer)  their 
cliateaux  and  houses,  and  particularly  that  of  the  President  him- 
self."* At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a  sort  of  reaction  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  Royal  was  kept  in  order.  Mirabeau , 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  veto.  He  had 
declared  tliat,  without  it,  he  would  rather  live  at  Constantinople 
than  in  France ;  that  he  knew  nothing  more  terrible  than  the 
aristocratic  sovereignty  of  600  persons.'  Louis  himself  is  said  to 
have  preferred  a  suspensory  to  an  absolute  veto:  and  it  was  at  ■ 
last  decreed  that  the  King  should  have  the  power  of  suspending 
a  measure  during  two  legislatures,  or,  as  we  should  say,  two  par- 
liaments, each  lasting  two  years*  Montesquieu's  school,  or  that 
which  proposed  the  English  Constitution  as  a  model,  and  conse- 
quently advocated  two  Chambers,  mustered  very  strong  in  the 
Committt^o  of  Constitution*  But  the  idea  of  an  Upper  House 
was  contrary  to  the  current  of  popular  feeling;  the  iieople  re- 
garded it  as  a  counter-revolution,  while  the  ancient  noblesse  con- 
temned it  as  a  new-fangled  dignity.  The  establishment  of  a 
single  Chamber  was  also  aided  by  tho  counter-revolutionary  party, 
who,  not  unreasonably,  imagined  that  such  a  Constitution  could 
not  be  durable,  though  they  did  not  anticipate  the  manner  of  its 
fkU.  It  was  decided  that  the  Legiskture  should  be  permanent. 
It  was  also  decreed^  by  acclamation,  September  15th,  that  the 
King's  person  was  inviolable,  the  Throne  indivisible,  the  Crown 
hereditary  in  the  reigning  family  &om  male  to  male  in  the  order 
of  primogeniture.^ 

While  tho  Assembly  were  still  engaged  on  this  subject  an 
event  occurred  which  gave  a  now  tuni  to  the  Revolution,  and 
may  be  accounted  the  chief  cause  which  ultimately  rendered  all 
their  labours  nugatory.  A  plot  had  been  formed  to  bring  the 
ICing  to  Paris,  and  rumours  of  it  ha<^T^hed  the  Court.  Mira- 


'  3fon  He ur,  art.  Cassagnac,  t.  iii.  p.  104. 

*  MielMlet,  Hist,  de  la  Rival,  t.  L 
p.  42.  The  nature  of  the  veto  was  a 
great  puzzlv^  to  the  common  people.  Many 
took  it  to  bd  some  dRngenms  ptnon,  aira 


one  man  voted  bim  a  la  ^niK^"'  '  Tuu- 
longeon,  t.  i.  p.  iJ4, 

•  Monitenr^y^HneeAw  Septembrel&^nie» 
ap.  L.  Blanc,  t.  iii.  p.  82. 
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bean  appears  to  Imye  been  in  the  secret,  and  had  obscurelj 
intimated  it  to  Blaizot,  the  King^s  libran'an.  He  had  also  been 
heard  to  say  that  an  insurrection  wonld  be  possible  only  if  the 
women  ahonld  take  part  in  it  and  place  themselyes  at  its  head* 
It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plot^  whoee  creatnre  Hirabean  at  that  time  was* 
The  Duke  and  his  partisans  hoped  at  least  to  fJarm  the  King  into 
flight ;  perhaps  to  effect  his  deposition,  or  even  his  murder^ 
Several  Royali.-t  deputies  had  received  confidential  letters  that  a 
decisive  blow  was  meditated,  and  had  attempted,  but  without 
effect,  to  persuade  Louis  XVI.  to  transfer  the  Assembly  to  Tours. 
But  Lafayette,  who  virtually  held  the  control  of  the  Revolution, — 
a  vain  man^  desirous  of  playing  a  part,  but  without  settled  prin- 
ciples, or  even  definite  aims,- — had  also  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  King  to  Paris.  He  had  been  encouraged  in  it,  if  not 
incited  to  it  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  National  Gnard,  consisting 
of  three  companies  of  the  gardes  FranQai8e§  enrolled  in  that  force, 
and  receivixig  pay,  who  demanded  to  be  led  to  Yersailles.  An 
event  which  occurred  at  this  time  hastened  the  catastrophe. 

The  military  service  of  the  Palace  was  performed  by  the  Na> 
tional  Guards  of  Versailles,  and  the  only  regular  force  there  was 
a  small  body  of  cjanhs  dn  cor/s.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  provide  for  the  secunty  of  the  King 
and  Royal  family.  The  commanders  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Versailles,  declining  to  undertake  that  they  would  be  capable  of 
resisting  some  2,UU0  well-armed  and  disciplined  men,  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  town  were  persuaded  to  demand  the  aid  of  a  regi- 
ment; the  King's  orders  were  issued  te  that  effect,  and  on 
September  23rd  the  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived.^  Efforts  were 
sobn  made  to  sednce  this  regiment  from  its%legiance ;  while  the 
Coart^  by  marks  of  fiivour,  sought  4o  retain  its  affections.  The 
offio^^s  of  the  gardes  du  corps  and  tbose  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Yersailles  invited  the  newly-arrived  officers  to  a  dinner.  Theie 
was  nothing  nnnsnal  in  this;  but  the^Conrt,  by  lending  the 
Palace  Theatre  for  tfie  banquet,  seemed  to  make  it  a  kind  of 
political  deineustration.  'J'lie  boxes  were  filled  "with  the  ladies 
aud  retainers  of  the  Court ;  the*  healths  of  the  di^erent  membenj 
of  the  J^oyal  family  w^^%jink  with  enthusiasm^  and,  it  is  said. 


>  Jnnah  of  Bertrud  4e  MoleTille,  ih«  CkSieUty  Proetdvrc,        p.  51,  ap. 

translated  by  Dtilks,  ToL  ii.  ch.  xv.;  L.  Blanc,  t.  iii.  ch.  viii. ;  Crufcer,  i)^>^ 

Prurlhomnio,  Ilisf.  fh-g  trrfvrs.iha  fautf^,  on  the  Fr.Sevoltp,  45$  ToalongeoOf  t*  L. 

et  des  crimes  commis  pendant  lu  lievol.  p.  234. 
t.  Ui.  p.  164  sq.  J  Evidence    BlaOot  bffm 
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with  drawn  swords;  the  toast  of  "The  Nation"  was  either 
refused,  or,  at  all  events,  omitted.  As  the  bottle  circulated,  the 
enthusiasm  naturally  increased,  and  was  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement  when  the  Queen  appeared,  leading  the 
Dauphin  in  her  hand.  The  lojal  song,  0  Bieha^d,  6  mon  Roi ! 
Vunivers  Vabandonw',  was  sung;  the  boxes  were  escaladed^  and 
white  cockades  and  black,  the  latter  the  Austrian  colonr^  were 
disfeributed  by  the  Sait  hands  of  the  hidies. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings,  accompanied^  of  course,  with 
the  nsnal  exaggerations,  as  that  the  national  cockade  had  beei^ 
trampled  under  foot,  &c,,  caused  a  great  sensation  at  Paris.  Little 
groups  assembled  in  the  squares  and  public  gardens,  and  alarming 
reports  were  circulated  that  a  counter-revolution  was  preparing  * 
The  excitement  was  purposely  increased  by  aLfitators,  whoso 
designs  were  promoted  by  the  scarcity  of  bread  which  prevailed 
at  that  time.  The  supply  of  flour  to  the  metropolis  was  always 
ill-regulated.  There  was  never  any  considerable  stock  on  hand ; 
,  and  Bailly,  as  appears  from  his  Memoires,  was  in  a  constant  state 
of  anxiety  as  to  how  the  Parisians  were  to  be  fed.  The  cry 
<against  forestallers  frightened  the  merchants  from  keeping  any 
large  stocks;  the  formers,  being  molested  in  their  trade,  would 
not  thrash;  the  millers  would  not  grind.  The  municipality 
«dTanced  large  snms<to  keep  down  the  price;  but  the  oonse« 
quence  of  this  was  that  the  harUieue  for  ten  leagues  round  came 
to  Paris  to  supply  themselves  with  bread.*  The  emigratipn  of  the 
rich  added  tu  iho  distress.  The  scarcity  seems  also  to  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  artifices  of  designing  persons,  by  buying  up 
the  bakers'  stocks  or  by  bribing  them  not  to  light  their  ovens. 
Thus  all  the  materials  of  sedition  were  collected,  and  needed  only  • 
the  application  of  a  torch  to  set  them.in  a  flame.-    At  ihiybreak, 

^  October  5  th,  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  was  suddenly  filled  with  troops 
of  women;  one  of  them,  seizing  a  drum  at  a  neighbouring 
guard-house,  and  beating  it  yiolently,  went  through  the  streets, 

^  followed  by  her  companions, shouting  bread !  bread!  They  were 
gradually  joined  by  bands  of  men,  some  of  them  in  female  attire, 
armed  witih  pikes  and  dubs.    A  cry  was  raised.  To  VereaiUee  ! 
and  the  grotesque  but  ferocious  jirmy,  led  by  Maillai  d,  one  of  the 
•  heroes  of  the  Bastille,  took  thfe  road  to  that  place. 

Meanwhile  Lafavette  had  lost  manv  hours  in  obtaininer  the 
sanction  and  instructions  of  the  Commune  for  his  proceeding  to 
Versaill^  with  the  National  Guard,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  •> 

'  Mid  elet,  Hut,  de  la  Rtrol,  i.  p.  233. 
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(lav  lhat  he  hefrau  liia  march  with  a  considerable  l)t)dv  of  that 
force.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  the  Carmcs,  who  were  to  present  to  the  King,  on  the  part 
of  the  Coiimnuie  or  municipality,  tlio  four  following  demands  : 
That  he  should  intrust  the  safety  of  his  person  to  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  and  Versailles ;  that  he  should  inform  the  Com^ 
muni'  respecting  the  supply  of  corn  ;  that  he  should  give  an  un- 
conditional assent  to  the  DecUtration  of  the  Rights  of  Man ;  and 
that  he  should  show  proof  of  his  loye  for  the  people  by  takings 
np  his  residence  at  Paris;  that  isj  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
National  Guard  and  their  commander.^  La&yette  halted  hi» 
troops  on  the  road^  and  caused  them  to  take  an  oath  to  respect 
the  Royal  residence. 

While  the  insurgiDnts  were  a]>proaching,  St.  Priest  had  in  vain 
advised  that  their  march  should  be  arrested  at  the  bridges  over 
the  Seine.  When  they  arrived  he  urged  the  King  to  fly,  telling 
him,  what  the  event  proved  to  bo  true,  that  if  he  was  c«>nducted 
to  Paris  his  Crown  was  lost.  Xecker  opposed  both  these  counsels. 
The  King's  best  safeguard^  he  said,  was  the  affections  of  the 
people;  and  as  the  other  Ministers  were  divided  in  opinion,  nothing 
was  done.*  Meanwhile  the  women  arrived ;  and  a  large  body  of 
them^  headed  by  Maillard^  penetrated  into  the  Assembly.  MaiUard 
addressed  the  members  with  insultingwords  and  gestures ;  asserted 
that  there  was  a  counter-revolutionary  party  among  them ;  de- 
nounced the  anstocrats  as  conspiring  to  starve  the  people^  the 
gardes  du  corps  as  having  insulted  the  national  cockade.  Ontsidfr 
a  distarbance  arose  between  the  crowd  and  the  King's  Guards, 
which,  however,  was  appeased  by  the  arrival,  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  of  Lafayette  and  his  iroops.  Trancpiillity  seemed  at 
last  to  be  restored ;  five  of  the  women,  led  by  a  notorious  prosti- 
tute,^ had  been  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  had 
retired  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  kindness.  With  a  base'\ 
dereliction  both  of  duty  and  humanity,  Lafayette  had  retired  to  ' 
rest  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  and  withoat  havhig  taken 
due  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  Royal  family.  About  five 
o'clock  he  was  aroused  by  the  report  of  fresh  tumults.  Some 
fighting  had  taken  place  between  the  mob  and  the  troops^  and 
several  of  the  gardes  du  corps  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  The 
people  had  penetrated  into  the  Palace  through  a  gate  negligently 

oeeiureucM,  Von  Sybel,       *  lietlerof  Btron  Goltz,  ap.  Von  Sylx-l^ 
B.  ii.  ch.  4.  t  IS9. 

'  Blanc,  Hut.  de  la  Rivol,  iii.  p.  207. 
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left  opcu  ;  tho  Queen  was  barely  able  to  escape,  half-drc^sed,  from 
her  chamber  to  the  King's  apartments  ;  the  guards  at  her  door 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  -^^-ith  heroic  devotion,  and  the  mob  did 
not  succeed  in  forcing  an  entranco.  Lafayette  persuaded  tho 
King  to  sliow  himself  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palace ;  he  himself  led 
forward  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  children,  and  knelt  down 
and  kissed  hec  hand  amid  the  appUmse  of  the  people.  Tumul- 
tuons  cries  now  arose  of  "  The  King  to  Paris ! "  Louis  had  ex- 
pressed some  hesitation  on  this  point  to  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mune,  though  he  had  acceded  to  their  other  demands ;  but  after  a 
short  interval  he  reappeared  on  the  balcony  and  announced  his  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  the  capital. 

On  this  eventful  morning  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  dressed  in  a 
grey  surtout  and  with  a  little  switch  in  his  hand,  was  seen  mixing 
\N'ith  the  mob  of  rioters.  He  was  saluted  with  cries  of  "  Long  livo 
father  Orleans  !  Long  live  Kt'n'j  Orleans  !  "  at  which  he  was  ol)- 
served  to  smile,  it  was  he  who  pointed  out  to  the  mob  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  Queen's  apartments.  The  man  who  kept  the 
huvvtte  of  the  Assembly  distributed  to  all  comers  pd/<  '<s,  ham^  fruits^ 
and  wine  at  the  Duke's  expense.  Mirabeau  had  been  seen,  on 
the  previous  day^  going  from  group  to  group,  with  a  sabre  under 
his  arm,  and  was  heard  to  say,  '*  My  finends,  we  are  with  you/' 
And  it  18  certain,  says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  that  he  had  long  been  in- 
triguing/or Bomebody? 

The  march  of  the  crowd  and  captive  King  to  Paris  was  at  once 
horrible  and  grotesque.  The  Royal  carriage  was  preceded  by  a 
disorderly  cavalcade,  composed  of  <}ti riles  du  corjis  and  (jariUs 
Franrn  'mvn,  who  had  exchanged  parts  of  their  uniform  in  token 
of  peace  and  fraternity.  Then  followed  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
on  which  rode  some  of  the  women,  bearing  loaves  and  pieces  of 
meat  stuck  on  pikes  and  bayonets,  ^laillard  and  some  of  the 
women  had  been  sent  back  to  Paris  in  the  Itoyal  carriages.  The 
heads  of  two  of  the  faithful  gardes  du  corps,  which  had  been 
hacked  off  by  the  wretch  known  as  Jourdan  Ooupe'tete,  had  been 


'  //wC.  d'  1(1  Rcvol,  t.  iii.  p.  251.  For 
the  facts  :i(lilii(  <'(l  above,  the iVo'V'/"/-' 
b«toru  the  C'huteleL  The  most  striking 
jmmf  Ihafc  the  Duke  of  Orleam  was  plot- 
ting  against  ih*>  Kinij:'s  life,  is  a  p:i]xT 
found  several  ^ears  alter  the  Duke'b  exe- 
cution, and  dated  October  6th,  1789,  in 
whirh  he  orders  his  hankers  not  t<»  pay 
the  sums  agreed  upon,  as  Louis  was  still 
alive.  Courez  vite,  mon  eher,  chez  le 
iMUiqaier,  qt^U  ne  dilivre  dm  U  •onune ; 
FaiKent  n'etl  poiot  gagn^,  le  memot  tU 


encoiv.''  Ducoin.  Ph.  d'Orleatnf,  ap.  Von 
SvIk'I.  I{(  volHti<nis::fit,  vol.  i.  p.  1.'52 
(Kng.  trans.).  M.  Blanc  starts  a  novel 
hypochenisy  which  he  rapports  with  some 
plausible  ar^^uments,  that  .If  (x,'-  th*' 
King's  brother,  and  not  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  the  usurper  vaprotpectu  ibr 
whom  Mirabeau  was  inirigniii}?.  The 
question  is  too  long  to  be  discussed  here ; 
but  we  must  ooniess  that  we  have  not 
been  convinced  by  M.  Blanc's  reasoning. 
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despatclied  to  Paris  early  in  the  morning.  The  waj  waa  lined  hy 

the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  who  came  out  to  gaze 
upon  the  strange  and  melancholy  spectacle.  From  the  encum- 
bered state  of  the  roads  the  ^^rocession  moved  only  at  a  foot-pace, 
and  was  often  compelled  to  stop  ;  when  those  furies  in  the  shape 
of  women  would  dance  round  the  Koyal  cnrnaire  like  cannibals 
before  a  feast  of  human  flesh.  We  shall  not  die  of  hunger/' 
they  eKclaimed,  "  for  here  is  the  baker^  his  wife,  and  the  little 
apprentice  !  The  King  waa  accompanied  by  two  bishops  of  his 
council^  who,  aa  &e  oairiage  entered  tiie  capital,  were  saluted  with 
cries  of  ''All  the  bishops  to  the  lamp Thns  were  the  Boyal 
family  conducted  to  the  Tnileries,  which  had  not  been  inhabited 
for  a  century,  and  contained  no  proper  accommodation  for  its  new 
inmates. 

The  events  of  October  6th  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate 
of  the  French  Monarchy.  The  King  was  now  virtually  a  pnsoner 
and  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  Parisian  rabble  and  its  leaders. 
The  Assembly,  which  soon  followed  the  King  to  Paris,  lost  its  in- 
dependence at  the  same  time.  It  met  at  first  in  the  apartments 
of  the  archevech'j  on  aniaUnd  of  the  Seine,  between  the  faubourgs 
St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau,  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  Paris ; 
but  early  in  November  it  waa  transferred  to  the  manege  of  the 
Tnileries,  a  large  building  running  parallel  with  the  terraee  of  the 
Fenillants,  the  site  of  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Bne  da  Biroli. 
No  distinction  of  seats  was  now  observed ;  nobles,  priests,  and 
commons  all  wtpele-mele  together.  It  was  plain  that  there  could 
be  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  stable  Constitutional  Monarchy ;  and 
several  moderate  men  withdrew  from  the  Assembly,  as  Mounier, 
then  its  president,  Lally  Tollendal,  and  others.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the  insurrection,  was 
dismissed  to  Tjondon  on  prLtenrc  of  a  political  mission.  Ho 
arrived  in  that  capital  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  was  re- 
ceived, both  by  Court  and  people,  with  marked  contempt.  He 
was  frightened  into  accepting  this  mission  by  the  threats  of 
Lafayette.^  Mirabeau  was  furious  at  his  departure,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  a  Tulgar  epithet,  that  he  was  a  poor  wretch,  and 
deserved  not  the  trouble  that  had  been  taken  for  him.  The  Duke 
returned  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1790,  but  from'  this  time 
forward  he  had  lost  his  popularity.* 

'  Mem.  «U  hafaytU^t  «p.  Loais  Blanci  tqq.  TaUtau  kM,  la  Hitvl.  par  k 
Hist,  dr  la  Rt'r.  t  .  iii.  Comte  d'£Mh«nij,  Uup,  Sa7. 

*  Ferrieres,  Mint.  t.  i.  liv.  iv.  p.  336 
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At  this  period  the  reign  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  supplanted  by 
that  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Jacobin  Club  was  one  of  the  most 
portentous  features  of  the  Revolution,  or  rather  it  may  be  said 
to  liaye  nltimatelj  become  the  Bevolution  itself.  It  originated 
St  Yeraailles  loon  afler  tlie  meeting  of  the  States-General^  and 
wag  at  first  called  the  Olvh  des  Bretons,  from  its  having  been 
founded  by  the  forty  deputies  of  Bretagne^  who  met  together  to 
concert  their  attacks  upon  the  Ministry.  It  was  aoou  joined  by 
the  deputies  of  Dauphin^  and  Franche  Comt^,  and  gradually  by 
others ;  as  the  Abbe  Sieves,  the  two  Lameths,  Adrien  Duport, 
the  Duke  D'Aiguillon,  M.  de  Noailles,  and  otliers.  AVhen  tho 
Assembly  was  traDsterred  to  Paris,  the  Breton  Club  hired  a  large 
apartment  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  belonging  to  the  preaching 
Dominican  Friars,  who  were  commonly  called  Jacobins  bocauso 
their  principal  house  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques ;  and  hence  the 
same  name  was  vulgarly  given  to  the  club,  though  they  called 
themselves  ''the  Friends  of  the  Constitution."  After  a  little 
time,  persons  who  were  not  deputies  were  admitted ;  the  debates 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and  as  no  other  qoalifications 
were  required  for  membership  than  a  blind  submission  to  the 
leaders,  and  a  subscription  of  twenty- four  livres  a  year,  it  soon 
numbered  1,200  members,  including  several  foreigners.  There 
was  a  bureati  for  the  president,  a  tribune,  and  stalls  round  the 
sides  of  the  chamber.  The  club  held  its  sittings  thrice  a  week,  at 
seven  oVlock  in  the  evening  ;  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Assembly 
was  often  debated  over  night  by  the  Jacobins,  and  opinions  in  a 
certain  measure  dictated  to  the  deputies.  The  club  disseminated 
and  enforced  its  principles  by  means  of  its  Journal  andi  Alma  vochs, 
its  hired  raob,  orators,  singers,  applaud ers  and  hissers  in  the 
tribunes  of  the  Assembly.  For  this  last  purpose  soldiers  who 
had  been  drummed  outof  their  regiments  were  principally  selected; 
and  in  1790  they  consisted  of  between  700  and  800  men,  under 
the  command'  of  a  certain  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  to  whom  they 
swore  implicit  obedience.  The  Jacobins  planted  affiliated  socie- 
ties in  the  provinces,  which  gradually  increased  to  the  enormous 
number  of  2,400.  At  first  the  club  consisted  of  well-*educated 
and  distinguished  persons ;  400  of  them  belonged  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  masters  of  it.  The 
young  Duke  de  Chartros,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  after- 
wards King  Lonis  I^liilippe,  was  an  active  member  of  the  club. 
By  degrees  it  grew  more  and  more  democratic,  and  became  at 
last  a  sort  of  revolutionary  Inquisition,  and  a  legion  of  public 
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accusers.  It  was  known  abroad  by  the  name  of  the  Propajaiuhi, 
and  was  a  ton*or  to  all  Europe/  In  tlie  spring  of  1790  several 
members  of  the  club  who  did  not  approve  its  growing  violence,  aa 
Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  Lafayette,  Raederer,  Bailly,  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
and  others,  established  what  they  called  the  Club  o/1780,  with  the 
view  of  npholdingthe  original  principles  of  the  Bevolution.  They 
hired  for  24,000  livres  a  splendid  apartment  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
in  the  house  afterwards  known  as  the  Trots  Freres  Provengaux, 
where  they  dined  at  a  lonis  d^or  a  head,  after  groaning  in  the 
Assembly  over  the  miseries  of  the  pt  t  ple.  Mirabeau  and  a  few 
other  members  continued  also  to  belong  to  the  Jacobins.  A  cer- 
tain nuuilter  of  literary  men  were  admitted,  amoug  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Condorcet,  Chamfort,  and  Marmontel.  This  club  also 
had  its  journal,  of  which  Condorcet  was  the  editor.* 

Journalism  was  also  one  of  the  most  potent  engines  of  tlie 
Bevolution.  A  dood  of  journals  began  to  be  published  contem- 
poraneously with,  or  soon  after,  the  opening  of  the  States-General, 
asMirabeau^s  Courn'er  de  Provence,  Gorsas'  Conrricr  ilt  Versailles, 
Brissot's  Fatriate  Francis,  Barere's  Point  du  jour,  &c.  The 
BevohUioM  de  Paris,  published  in  the  name  of  the  printer,  Prud- 
homme,  bnt  edited  by  Lonstalot,  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
journals,  circnlated  sometimes  200,000  copies.  At  a  rather  Uter 
period  appeared  Marat's  atrocious  and  bloodthirsty  Ami  d» 
peuple,  Camille  Desmoulin's  Cmrrier  de  Brabant,  the  wittiest, 
and  Frerou's  Orattur  >lu  ptupJc,  the  most  violent  of  all  the 
journals,  and  ultimately  Hcbert's  I'cre  Dudwsue,  perhaps  the 
most  infamous  of  all.^  For  the  most  part,  the  whole  stock  ul 
knowledge  of  these  journalists  had  been  picked  up  from  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  the  authors  of  the  Eiwydoptdie  ;  but  their  igno- 
rance was  combined  with  the  most  ridiculous  vanity.  Camille 
Desmoulins  openly  proclaimed  that  he  had  struck  out  a  new 
branch  of  commerce — a  manufacture  of  revolutions/  Marat 
seems  to  have  derived  his  influence  chiefly  from  his  atrodons 
cynicism  and  bloodthirstiness ;  for  his  ability  was  small,  though 
he  had  the  most  unbounded  conceit  of  his  own  powers.'  He  was 
bom  at  Boudri,  near  Neufchdtel,  in  Switzerland,  in  1743.  As  a 


*  Ferrieres,  .Vr//i.  t.  ii.  p.  117  s<jq,; 
Bertrand  de  Moleville.  Mti/t.  t.  ii.  ch. 
xxxii. ;  Tuulongieon,  i.  i.  p.  2' a  ;  Michelot, 
t.  ii.  p.  298  sqq. 

*  Barere,  M^m.  t.  i.  p.  293 }  Ferrieres, 
Mtm,  t.  ii. 

^  Michelet,  t.  i.  p.  SS8  aq. 

*  Bevel,  fU  Frmce,  tp.  Granier  de 


Cassngjuio.  t.  iii.  p.  -lO  >. 

*  Tbus,  in  une  of  the  numbers  of  bis 
Ami  dupivpUy  he  govs  :  "  Je  crois  aroir 
epuis^  (outes  ies  combinaisons  de  IWp n't 
huninin.  stir  In  froralf?,  !n  philr>s4iphie.  et 
la  pohtiijue." — Ap.  Michckt,  Utt^t.  <U 
Biwl,  t.  ii.  p.  ass. 
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child  he  displayed  a  sort  of  precocious  talent  combined  with 
a  morose  perversity;  and  in  manhood  the  same  disposition  waa 
shown  by  his  attacks  upon  everybody  who  had  gained  a  repu- 
tation. Thns  he  attempted  to  npset  the  philosophy  of  Newton 
and  dispated  his  theory  of  optics^  which  he  appears  not  to  have 
comprehended,  as  well  as  Franklin's  theory  of  electricity ;  and  in 
a  book  which  he  published  in  reply  to  Helvetius,  he  spoke  with 
the  greatest  contempt  of  Locke,  Condillac,  Malebranche,  and 
Voltaire.  His  own  writings  abound  with  commonplace,  which 
he  abamloDs  only  to  become  absurd.  He  spent  some  time  in 
England,  duriui;  part  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  employed 
as  an  usher  at  AVarriugton.  In  1775  he  published,  at  Ediuburgli, 
a  work  in  English,  entitled  the  Chat  as  nf  .S/ar'T?/,  which  iudicated 
his  future  course.  On  his  return  from  England  he  obtained  the 
place  of  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  stables  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
which  he  abandr*ur  d  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  to  be- 
come an  editor.  The  bitterness  of  his  literary  failures  seems  to  have 
excited  the  natural  spleen,  envy,  and  malignity  of  his  temper  to 
an  excess  bordering  upon  madness.  Cowardly  as  well  as  cruel, 
while  he  hid  himself  in  garrets  and  cellars,  he  filled  his  journal 
with  personal  attacks  and  denunciations,  and  recommended  not 
only  murder  but  torture,  as  the  cutting  off  of  thumbs,  bur^dng 
alive,  &c/ 

After  the  removal  of  the  King  to  Paris  the  political  atmo- 
sphere became  somewliat  calmer,  though  disturbances  sometimt  s 
broke  out  on  the  old  subject  of  tlie  supply  of  bread.  The  ])0]}u- 
lace  seemed  astonished  that  the  presence  of  the  King  had  not 
rendered  that  article  more  abundant ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after 
his  arrival,  they  put  to  death  a  baker  named  Francois,  on  the 
charge  of  being  a  forestaller,  and  paraded  his  head  through  the 
city.  But  justice,  this  time,  did  not  altogether  sleep.  Martial 
law  was  prodaimed ;  and  a  market-porter,  who  had  taken  part  in  4, 
the  outrage,  was  executed,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  populace, 
who  exclaimed:  What  liberty  have  we  ?  Shall  we  not  then  be 
permitted  to  hang  anybody 

The  Assemblv  was  divided  into  various  committees  of  war, 
njarlii*',  juri>prutlence,  &c.,  of  which  the  committee  chargi  d  with 
drawing  up  the  Constitution  was  alone  permanent.  Its  members 
wi-re  Mirabeau,  Target,  Duport,  Chapelier,  Desmeuuiers,  Talley- 
rand, Baruave,  Lameth,  and  Sieyes.   The  Abbe  Sieyes,  whose 

>  Miebelel.  ffi$i.  i*  kt  Bewd.  t.  iii.  p.  1 19. 
*  TonlongWD,  Hkt,  d$  France,  u  i.  p.  1S6. 
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'  studious  and  taciturn  habits,  and  abrupt,  sententious  way  of 
speaking  had  procured  for  him  a  reputation  for  \risdom  which 
lie  scnrccly  deserved,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
committee.  It  was  he  who  presented  the  project  for  dividing 
France  into  eighty-three  departments.  The  question  of  the 
revenne,  the  real  oanae  for  summoning  the  States -General,  seemed 
almost  neglected.  Necker  had  attempted  to  negotiate  two  loans, 
bat  they  failed ;  partly  becanse  the  Assembly  reduced  the  pro- 
posed interest  too  low,  and  partly  from  a  want  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  capitalists.  Necker  now  proposed  an  extraordinary 
contribution  of  a  fourth  of  all  incomes,  or  an  income-tax  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  for  one  year.  He  accompanied  the  project 
with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  LTOod  citizens  to  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  Tliis  appeal  was  cheerfully  responded  to 
by  people  of  all  ranks.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  deposited 
at  the  door  their  silver  shoe-buckles  j  the  King  and  Queen  sent 
their  plate  to  the  Mint ;  Necker  himself  placed  bank  notes  for 
100^000  francs  on  the  President's  bureau;  labouring  men  offered 
half  their  earnings,  the  women  their  rings  and  trinkets ;  even  the 
very  children  parted  with  their  playthings.  Such  expedients,  how- 
ever, could  afford  only  a  temporary  and  precarious  relief.  In  this 
extremity  the  property  of  the  Church  offered  a  vast  and  tempting 
resource.  Such  property,  it  was  argued,  could  be  seized,  or 
rather  resumed,  without  injustice  ;  it  had  been  erected  only  for  a 
national  purpose,  and  the  State  might  appropriate  it  if  that  par- 
pose  could  bo  fulfilled  in  another  way. 

The  decree  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  had  already  passed  among- 
the  offerings  made  on  August  4th,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  the 
Abbe  SieySs,  who  pointed  out  that  tithes,  as  a  charge  upon  land, 
had  been  allowed  for  in  its  purchase,  and  that  to  abolish  them  un- 
conditionally was  to  make  a  present  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
an  annual  rent  of  120,000,000  francs,  or  near  5,000,0001.  sterling. 
Yet  Hirabeau,  and  the  g^reater  part  of  the  Assembly,  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  this  simple  question  of  arithmetic; 
while  Sieyes,  who  was  the  real  democrat,  by  preventing  the  ridi 
from  being  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  who  would  have 
to  contribute  to  the  new  tax  proposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  lost  nuich  of  his  popularity  by  reminding  the  Assembly  of 
common  sense  and  common  justice.'  AVell  might  he  exclaim: 
''They  want  to  be  free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just  !  "  At  the 
same  time,  Bozot,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Gironde,  had  pro- 

>  L.  Blan?,  JKse.  dt  la  JRivd,  t  iii.  |».  16  sqq. 
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posed  to  seize  the  Church  lands  and  other  property.^  This  proposi- 
tion^ which  was  supported  by  Mirabeau^  was  not  then  attended 
io,  but  was  renewed  a  few  montiis  later  by  the  Bishop  of  Antnn; 
and^  after  yiolent  debates^  was  finally  decieed  by  a  large  majority, 
November  2nd,  1769.^  The  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property 
was  yery  ill  receired  by  the  peasantry,  with  whom  the  Church 
was  popular,  and  in  some  districts  led  to  strife  and  bloodshed. 
The  discontcDt  was  increased  by  the  prevalent  agricultural  dis- 
tress, which  was  at  its  height  in  the  summer  of  1700,  and  was 
particularly  felt  among  the  small  farmers  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces. 

By  this  confiscation,  to  which  were  added  the  domains  of  the 
Crown,  except  those  reserved  for  the  recreation  of  the  King,  a 
large  national  fund  was  created.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
realizing  it.  A  snm  of  400,000,000  firancs  was  required  for  1790 
and  the  following  year;  yet  it  was  almost  impossible  to  effect  sales 
to  so  large  an  amount,  even  at  great  sacrifices.  The  clergy  made 
a  last  attempt  to  save  their  property  by  offlering  a  loan  of  the  sum 
required;  but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  their 
recognition  as  proprietors.  To  meet  this  diflSculty,  the  Finance 
Committee  resolved^  in  the  spring  of  1790,  to  sell  certain  por- 
tions of  the  newly-acquired  national  property  to  the  municipalities 
of  Paris  and  other  towns.  These  purchases  were  to  be  paid  for 
in  paper  guaranteed  by  those  bodies  ;  such  paper  to  have  a  legal 
circulation,  and  all  anterior  contracts  to  be  liquidated  in  it.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  currency  called  assignats.  The  issue  of  these 
notes  was  at  first  regulated  by  the  amount  of  property  actually 
sold  ;  but  this  precaution  being  subsequently  neglected,  naturally 
produced  a  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  the  new  currency.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  financial  measure  was  to  create  a  large  number 
of  small  landed  proprietors.  Ecclesiastics  were  now  paid  by  the 
Government;  the  incomes  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
were  reduced ;  while  those  of  the  cwres,  or  parish  priests,  were  f 
augmented.  In  February,  1790,  monasteries  were  abolished  and 
monastic  vows  su])pres3cd. 

These  attacks  upon  the  Church  were  accompanied  with  others 
upon  the  Parliament.  Alexander  de  Lamcth  had  proposed  and 
carried  a  decree,  November  :3rd,  1789,  that  the  Parliaments  should 
remain  in  vacation  till  further  orders,  and  that  meanwhile  their 
functions  should  be  discharged  by  the  Chambres  des  vacations. 
Some  of  them  endeavoured  to  resist,  but  were  silenced  by  the 

>  Mkhdet,  t.  a.  p.  660  note.  *  Hitt,        u  in.  p.  SS6. 
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Assembly ;  and  from  this  time  they  virtually  ceased  to  exist, 
though  not  yet  legally  abolished. 

We  must  here  also  record  the  reforms  in  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  a  bodj  which  played  a  leading  part  in  the  ^^e^'olution.  By 
an  ordinance  of  Louis  XVI.,  April  13th,  1789,  Paris,  which  had 
hitherto  consisted  of  twenty-onr  quarters,  was,  with  a  view  to  tiie 
elections  for  the  States-General,  divided  into  sixty  arrondiMse- 
S9ms,  or  districts ;  and  this  division  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  municipal  organization,  established  spontaneously  after  the 
taking  of  tiie  Bastille.  But  as  several  of  these  districts  had  pro- 
moted disturbances^  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  order  to  break 
the  concert  between  them,  made  a  new  division  into  forty-eight 
Sections,  by  a  law  of  Juno  27th,  17l^<>.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, ultimately  proved  no  better  than  the  former  one.  It  had 
been  ordained  that  the  Secti(>ns  should  not  remain  assembled  after 
the  elections  of  deputies  were  concluded  ;  but  this  wise  provision 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  another,  authorizing  their  assembly  on 
the  requisition  of  any  eight  of  them.  To  exercise  this  right,  a 
permanent  committee  of  sixteen  persons  was  established  in  each 
Section ;  and  thus  were  provided  forty-eight  focuses  of  perpetual 
agitation ;  a  circnmstsnce  which  produced  the  most  fiital  effects 
upon  the  Revolution.^ 

Early  in  1790  occurred  the  obscure  plot  of  the  Marquis  de 
Favras,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  assassinate 
Lafayette  and  Necker,  and  to  carry  off  the  King  to  PeroBne. 
The  plot  was  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  1,200  horse,  supported 
by  an  army  of  20,000  Swiss  and  12,000  Germans,  and  by  raising" 
several  provinces  ;  but  it  was  detected.  Fnvras  was  tned  and 
condemned  by  the  Chatelet,  and  hanged,  February  10th,  1790, 
affording  the  first  instance  of  equality  in  the  mode  of  punishment. 
Favras  forbore  to  make  any  confessions,  and  the  whole  matter  is 
involved  in  mvstorv.' 

After  the  failure  of  the  Orleans  conspiracy,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Duke  to  England,  Mirabeau,  ever  profligate  and  needy, 
finding  all  resources  firom  that  quarter  cut  o£^  had  determined  on 
selling  himself  to  the  Court.    Mirabeau's  connection  with  it  was 

•  Mortimer  Tomeaii.  Hhi.  dc  la  2Vf^  the  possesakm  of  I>^rd  Houghton,  ad- 

ratryt.  i.  p.  2b  sqq.  and  note  iiL  dressed  to  some  unknown  person,  and 

'  Tonlongeon,  t.  i.  p.  181.    We  must  which,  he  thinks,  was  that  found  on 

confi^s  our  inabilitj  to  follow  M.  Louis  Favras  when  arrested.  {Hi^^t,  dela  Bftol. 

Blunr's  attempts  to  connect  the  Count  of  t.  iii.  p.  426.)    But  on  referring  to  it  at 

Provence  and  Mirubeau  with  this  con-  p.  169,  we  find  that  it  is  dated  November 

spiracy.    lo  support  of  his  views  he  Itt,  1790,  and  Ervtm  WAS  buigad  In  Um 

jMlveru  to  a  MS.  totter  of  Monsieiir  in  preceding  Febmaiy. 
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«fifected  ihrongh  his  friend^  the  Count  de  la  Marok^  who  repre- 
sented to  Count  Mercy^  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  the  friend  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  confidential  correspondent  of  her  mother^ 
Maria  Theresa/  the  real  state  of  Mirabean's  feelings.  The  French 

Queen  entertained  for  Mirabean  the  bitterest  aversion,  as  the 
autlior  of  tho  attack  of  the  Tjih  of  October  :  but  she  had  loiisr 
wished  to  come  to  au  understandiug  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Assembly,  and  Mercy  succeeded  in  appeasinij  her  resentment. 
There  was  to  be  no  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Bt'gime ;  the  safety  of  the  Royal  family  seems  to  have  been  all 
that  was  contemplated.^  Mirabeau  offered  to  manage  the  Assembly, 
which  he  called  "  a  restive  ass/'  in  the  interests  of  the  Conrt,* 
and  drew  up  the  scheme  of  a  Ministry^  in  which  he  himself  was  to 
be  included ;  but  his  conduct  had  already  b^g^n  to  be  suspected, 
and  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  in  the  Assembly  that  no 
deputy  shonld  be  capable  of  holdiitg  oflKce.^  Mirabean,  neverthe* 
less,  continued  his  connection  with  the  Court,  abandoned  his 
former  humble  lodging,  and  set  up  a  splendid  establishment.  His 
debts,  amounting  to  208,000  livrea,  were  to  be  paid ;  he  was  to 
receive  a  monthly  pension  of  G,000  livres ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  if  he  had  served  the  King  well,  a  sum  of  one  million 
livres.  But,  to  insure  his  engagement  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  a  kind  of  tutor  was  to  be  set  over  him ;  and  a  priest,  M. 
de  Fontanges,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  undertook  this  strange 
office !  * 

It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille  by  a  grand  federative  iSte  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at 
which  deputations  from  all  the  departments  were  to  assist ;  and 
as  the  labour  of  12,000  workmen  sufficed  not  to  prepare  in  time 
this  vast  amphitheatre,  they  were  assisted  by  citizens  of  all  ranks, 
ages,  and  sexes.  A  few  score  vagabond  foreigners,  headed  by  a 
half-crazed  Prussian  baron,  styling  himself  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly  as  "  an  embassy 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  universe,*'  to  demand  places  for  a  large 
number  of  foreigners  desirous  of  assisting  at  the  su))limc  spectacle 
of  the  Federation.  This  demand  is  said  to  have  inspired  the  As- 
sembly with  profound  enthusiasm,  though  many  of  the  members 

'  Their  correspondence*  pabBUied  by  •  See  Corrtttp.  entre  le  Comte  de  Mira- 

the  Chevalier  d'Ameth,  throws  a  jjckxI  htau  ct  h  Comtr  de  la  Mnrrk.  t.  i.  p.  ;j87. 

deal  of  light  on  the  secret  history  ot  the  This  correajwiidence  affunls  the  most  cou- 

Frendi  Omi  %  little  btftm  the  Bevola*  rincing  prouf^t  of  Mirabeau's  corruption, 

tkm.  ^  Monitrur,  Stance  de  Novembro  Tane, 

*  Set  Ton  Sybcl,  vol.  i.  p.  212  (Eng.  1789,  ap.  Blanc,  t.  iii.  p.  401. 


tnuuL). 
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oonld  not  refrain  from  laughter  on  perceiving  among  these  am- 
bassadors their  discarded  domestics,  who,  in  dresses  borrowed 
from  the  theatres  and  firipperies,  personated,  for  twelre  francs, 
Turks,  Poles,  Arabians,  Chinese,  and  other  characters.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment^  the  Assembly  decreed  the  abolition  of 
all  titles  of  honour,  of  armorial  bearings,  and  liveries.  A  motion 
that  the  title  of  Seigneur  shoukl  be  retained  by  IVinccs  of  the 
Blood  Royal  was  opposed  by  Lafayette,  and  lost.' 

On  July  14th  the  deputies  from  the  departments  ranged  them- 
selves under  their  respective  banners,  as  well  as  the  rejtresenta- 
tives  of  the  army  and  of  the  National  Guard.  The  Bishop  of 
Aatun  officiated  in  Pontifical  robes  at  an  altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
arena ;  at  each  of  its  corners  stood  a  hundred  priests  in  their 
white  avbet,  with  three  ooloored  girdles.  The  King  and  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Assembly  occupied,  in  front  of  the  altar,  thrones 
which  had  little  to  distingnish  them  from  each  other.  Behind 
were  their  respective  attendants,  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
and,  in  a  sort  of  balcony,  the  Queen  and  Royal  fiuooily .  Lafayette, 
as  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  first  took  the  oath,  next, 
the  President  of  the  Assemltly,  and  then  the  King.  His  oath 
ran  :  I,  citizen,  King  of  the  French,  swear  to  the  nation  to 
employ  all  the  power  delegated  to  mo  by  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  Stiite  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  laws.''  The  Queen,  lifting  up  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms, 
pledged  his  future  obedience  to  the  oath.  The  ceremony,  so 
calculated,  by  its  dramatic  effect,  to  please  the  French,  was  con- 
cluded with  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  the  discharge  of  artilleiy. 
^'Snch,''  says  a  French  historian,  ''was  this  memorable  day, 
which,  by  its  formalities,  its  grandeur,  and  its  simplicity,  may  be 
compared  with  anything  that  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  Bepublics 
has  left  us  as  a  model.^'*  A  medsl  was  stmck  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  which  was  also  celebrated  by  fetes  that  lasted  several 
days.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  lliem  was  a  ball  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Bastille,  in  which  former  abode  of  grief  and  sullbriug 
might  be  read  the  inscription,       I'oii  iUtuse, 

But  the  nation  thus  newly  constituted  seemed  already  hastening 
to  dissolution.  All  the  springs  of  government  appeared  relaxed 
and  distorted.  Necker,  disgusted  at  seeing  his  functions  assumed 
by  the  Assembly,  retired  into  Switzerland  (September,  1790).  The 

'  Toulnn-n  nn.  HiJit.  dc  Fraucr,  t.  i.  y.  217  sq.j  Hist,  PitrlA.yu  p.S80  Bqq. ;  QnauMt 
de  CudJiagimc,  Hist,  dus  Cattsts,  ^c,  t,  iii*  p.  167. 
*  Totiluugcon,  ibid.  p.  SS4. 
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communication  in  which  he  notified  liis  retirement  was  receivfid 
with  coldness  and  silence;  the  deputies,  with  marked  contempt, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  It  waa  evident  that  his  public 
career  was  closed.  The  words  liberty  and  equality,  ill  understood, 
had  turned  every  head  ;  had  penetrated  even  into  the  army,  and 
filled  it  with  insubordination.  In  some  regiments  the  officers  had 
been  forced  to  flj^in  others  they  had  been  massacred.  In  Augnst 
a  revolt  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Nanci  had  assumed  a  most 
serious  character.  General  De  Bonill4  was  compelled  to  march 
against  them  from  Metz,  and  the  mutiny  was  not  quelled  without 
a  sharp  engagement  and  considerable  bloodshed. 

Tlie  Church  was  also  in  a  >tate  of  disturbance.  Xot  content 
with  depn\nng  the  clergy  of  their  property,  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  their  consciences,  by  decreeintj  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  cleriry,  July  I'ith,  1790,  which  abolished  all  tlio 
ancient  forms  and  institutions  of  the  Church.  The  title  of  orcA- 
bishop,  as  well  as  all  oanonicates,  prebends,  chapters,  priories, 
abbeys,  convents,  &c.,  were  suppressed ;  bishops  and  cures  were 
no  longer  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  but  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  To  these  and  other  momentous  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  the  Pope  refused  his  sanction ;  but  by  a  decree 
of  November  27th,  1790,  the  Assembly  required  the  clergy  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  King,  and  to 
maintain  the  Constitution.  This  oath  they  were  to  take  within  a 
week,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  The  King,  before  asseuting  to  this 
measure,  wished  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  was  per- 
suaded not  to  wait  for  it,  and  gave  his  sanction,  December  -h'd. 
Mirabeau,  by  an  a])|)arently  violent  speech  against  the  clergy, 
was,  it  is  said,  in  reality  endeavouring  to  procure  them  a  milder 
lot ;  but  it  completely  destroyed  his  good  understanding  with  the 
King.  Louis,  whose  religious  feelings  were  very  strong,  was  more 
hurt  by  these  attacks  upon  the  Church  than  even  by  those  directed 
against  his  own  prerogative.  They  induced  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  aid  from  abroad,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
began  to  correspond  with  General  De  Bouill^,  respecting  an 
escape  to  the  frontier. 

Of  300  prelates  and  priests  who  had  seats  in  the  Assembly, 
those  who  sat  on  the  right  unauiinuusly  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
while  those  who  sat  on  the  left  anticipated  the  day  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Out  of  lo8  archbishops  and  bishops,  only  four  con- 
sented to  swear:  Talleyrand,  Lomenie  de  Brienne(now  Archbishop 
of  Sens),  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  the  Bishop  of  Yiviers*  The 

IV.  B  B 
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oath  was  alto  refiised  by  the  great  najoriiy  of  the  eure$  and  yican, 

amounting,  it  is  said,  to  50,000.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of 
2^retres  sprmenfru  and  /?iif'  7*»/( or  sworn  and  non-jiinntif  priests. 
The  brief  of  Pius  VI.,  forbidding  the  oath,  was  burnt  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  as  well  as  a  manikin  representing  the  Pope  himself 
in  his  pontificals.  Many  of  the  dcjirired  ecclesiastics  refused  to 
vacate  their  functions,  declared  their  successors  intruders,  and  the 
eaoraments  they  administered  null,  and  excommnnicated  all  who 
reoofrnized  and  obeyed  them/ 

The  death  of  Mirabean,  April  2nd,  1791,  deprived  the  Court 
of  a  partisan  in  the  Asaemblj,  thongh  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  his  exertions  oonld  have  saved  the  Monarchy.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  his  profligate  habits,  assisted  probably  by  the  violent 
exertions  he  had  recently  made  in  the  Assembly,  in  a  question 
concerning  the  private  interests  of  his  friend,  the  Count  de  la 
Marck.^  He  displayed  his  sensualism  in  his  last  moments,  by 
desiring  the  attendants  to  remove  all  the  apparatus  of  a  sick 
chamber,  to  bring  perfumes  and  flowers,  to  dress  his  hair,  to  let 
him  hear  the  harmonious  strains  of  music.  His  treachery  was  not 
yet  publicly  known,  and  his  death  was  honoured  with  all  the  marks 
of  public  mourning.  The  theatres  were  Qlosed  and  all  the  usual 
entertainments  forbidden.  He  was  honoured  with  a  sumptuous 
funeral  at  the  public  expense,  to  which,  says  a  ^ntemporory  his* 
torian,  nothing  but  grief  was  wanting.'  In  fiust,  to  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  eclipsed  by  his  splendid  talents,  and 
overawed  by  his  reckless  audacity,  his  death  was  a  relief.  His  re- 
mains were  carried  to  the  Pantheon,  but  were  afterwards  cast  out 
to  make  room  for  those  of  Marat.  After  Mirabeau's  death,  Duport, 
Bamave,  and  Lauicth  reigned  sujiremo  in  the  Assembly,  and 
Bobespierre  became  more  prominent.*  * 

The  King,  as  we  have  said,  had  now  begun  to  fix  his  hopes  on 
foreijjfn  intervention.  The  iniuries  inflicted  bv  the  decrees  of  the 
As8eml)ly  on  August  4th,  1789,  on  several  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
through  their  possessions  in  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Lorraine, 
might  afford  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  between  the  Grorman  Confede- 
ration and  France.  The  Palatine  House  of  Deux  Ponts,  the  Honaes 
of  Wurtembeig,  Darmstadt,  Baden,  Salm  Salm,  and  others  had 

'  Barruel,  Hut.  dn  Clerpi  pendant  la  ^'Votre  cause  est  gtgn^,  et  moi  je  suis 

Herol.  t.  i.  p.  bl  s*].;  Ftfiriei^s,  ^fr'm.  tnort."    StM'  Corrrsjiondtinve  nitre  Jiira' 

t.  i'u   liv.  viii.  ;  Bertmmi  dv  Molevjlle,  beau  tt  La  Marck,  t.  iii.  p.  92  84. 

AnnaleSf      t.  iii.  cli.  35.  *  Toulongeon,  t.  i.  p.  S74. 

'  On  reiurninjjf  to  La  Miin  k's  house,  *  Mtmoin.<  dr  Mirabtait,  t.  viii.  Hv.  x. ; 

he  exclaiiued,  tiirtiwing  hinuielt'  on  a  sofa,  Lacretelle,  Hut.  d<  Franct,  U  viii.  p.  234. 
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possessions  and  lordships  in  those  provinces  ;  and  were  secured 
in  the  enjoyinont  of  their  rights  and  privileges  by  the  treaties 
which  placed  the  provinces  under  the  sovereignty  of  France.  The 
German  prelates,  injured  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
were  among  the  first  to  complain.  By  this  act  the  Elector  of 
Mentz  was  deprived  of  his  metropolitan  rights  over  tlie  bishoprics 
of  Strasbarg  and  Spires ;  the  Elector  of  Treves  of  those  oyer 
Metz^  Tool^  Verdun^  Nanc^and  St.  XKes.  The  Bishops  of  Stras- 
bnrg  and  Bdle  lost  their  dioiesan  rights  in  Alsace.^  Some  of  these 
princes  and  nobles  had  called  upon  the  Emperor  and  the  German 
body  in  January,  1790|for  protection  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  National  Assembly.  This  appeal  had  been  fiTOurably  enter- 
tained, both  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  by  the  King  of  Prussia; 
and  though  the  Assembly  offered  suitable  indemnities,  they  were 
haughtily  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  having  an- 
nulled seignorial  rights  and  pnvileges  throughout  the  French 
dominions,  could  not  consistently  make  exceptions.  The  Em- 
peror, besides  the  alarm  which  he  felt  in  common  with  other  ab- 
solute Sovereigns  at  the  French  reTolutionary  propaga/iKhi ,  could 
not  forget  that  the  Queen  of  France  was  his  sister;  and  he  was 
also  swayed  by  his  Minister^  Prince  Kaunitz,  whose  grand  stroke 
of  policy-— an  intimate  alliance  between  Austria  and  the  House  of 
Bourbon— was  altogether  incompatible  with  the  French- Rerolu- 
tion.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  Bourbons  were  naturally  inclined  to 
support  their  relatiye«  Louis  XVT.  In  October^  1790>  Lonis  had 
written  to  request  the  King  of  Spain  not  to  attend  to  any  act  done 
in  his  name,  unless  confirmed  by  letters  from  himself. "*  The  King 
of  Sardinia,  connected  by  intermarriages  vn.t]i  the  French  Bour- 
bons, had  also  family  interests  to  maintain.  Catharine  II.  of  Russia 
had  witnessed,  with  humiliation  and  alarm,  the  fruits  of  the  philo- 
sophy which  she  had  patronized,  and  was  opposed  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France.  The  King  of  Prussia,  governed  by  the 
counsels  of  Hertzberg,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Austria,  though 
disposed  to  assist  the  French  King,  had  at  first  insisted  on  the 
coiulition  that  Louis  should  break  with  Austria,  and  conclude  an 
intimate  alHance  with  the  House  of  Brandenburg,'  a  proposition 
which  was,  of  course,  rejected.  But,  in  April,  1791,  Hertzberg 
retired  from  tiie  Ministry,  leaving  the  field  open  to  Bischofe- 
werdcr,*  the  friend  of  Austria,  and  the  policy  which  had  inspired 


■  Garden,  7Vtr»t/«,  t.  r.  p.  152  tq. 
'  Homme  cC^tai,  t.  L  p.  78. 
*  IlrieU  p.  98  iq. 


*  Biaoboftwerder,  and  his  brother  m re- 
lics, or  iUumbuUi,  exercised  a  jrt'at  in- 
flnenoe  over  the  weak-minded  Frederick 
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the  Convention  of  Reichenbach  once  more  prevailed.  Thus  all  the 
materials  existed  for  an  extensive  coalition  against  French  demo- 
cracy. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs  the  Count  d'Artois,  accompanied  by 
Calonne,  who  served  him  as  a  sort  of  Minister,  and  by  the  Count 
de  Dorfortj  who  had  been  despatched  from  the  French  Courts  bad 
a  conference  with  the  Emperor^  now  Leopold  II.,  at  ^fantua,  ia 
Maj^  1791^  in  which  it  was  agreed  that,  by  the  following  July, 
Austria  should  march  35,000  men  towards  the  frontiers  of  Flan- 
ders, the  German  Circles  15,000  towards  Alsace ;  the  Swiss  15,000 
towards  i^he  Lyonnais;  the  King  of  Sardinia,  15,000  towards  Bau- 
phin6 ;  while  Spain  was  to  hold  20,000  in  readiness  in  Catalonia. 
This  agreement,  for  there  was  not,  as  some  writers  have  snpposed, 
any  formal  treaty,  was  drawn  up  by  Calonne,  and  anunded  with 
the  Emperor's  own  hand.  But  the  large  force  to  bo  thus  assem- 
bled was  intended  onlv  as  a  threatcnirifr  demonstration,  and  hos- 
tilities  were  not  to  be  actuallv  commenced  witlutut  the  sanction  of 
a  congress.^  The  flight  attempted  a  few  weeks  after  by  Louis  XA""!. 
was  not  at  all  connected  with  this  conference.  Such  a  project  was, 
indeed,  mentioned  at  Mantua,  but  it  was  discouraged  by  tlio  Em- 
peror, as  well  as  by  the  Count  d'Artois  and  Calonne.  The  King's 
situation  was  become  intolerably  irksome.  He  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  prisoner  kt  Paris.  A  trip,  which  he  wished  to 
make  to  St.  ClQud  during  the  Easter  of  1791,  was  denounced  at 
the  Jacobin  Club  as  a  pretext  for  flight ;  and  when  he  attempted 
to  leave  the  Tuileries,  April  18th,  the  fo^^m  was  rung,  his  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  the  mob,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
the  Palace.  On  the  following  day  Louis  appeared  in  the  Assembly, 
pointed  out  how  important  it  was,  on  constitutidnal  grounds,  that 
his  actions  should  be  free;  reiterated  his  assurances  of  attachment 
to  public  liberty  and  the  new  Constitution,  and  insisted  on  his 
journey  to  St.  Cloud.  But  the  President  was  silent  on  this  head, 
though  the  Assembly  received  the  King  with  respect.^ 

A  few  days  after  thus  protesting  against  the  restraint  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  who  appear  to 
have  suspected  his  negotiations  abroad,  exacted  that  he  should 
address  a  circular  to  his  ambassadors  at  foreign  Courts,  in  which 
he  entirely  approved  the  Revolution,  assumed  the  title  of  ''Re- 

William  II.  by  their  pretensions  to  sup^T-  '  Hoinnv  d'e'tof,  t.  i.  p.  110  sq.;  Bt  r- 

DAtura]  power.    They  pretended  to  evoke  trand  de  Moleville,  Annalis,  t.  iv.  cb.  11  ; 

Jems  Chrigt  and  Moses,  to  show  the  Lacretelle,  %.  viii.  p.  839  sqq. 

shadow  of  Ciesar  upon  the  wall,  &c.  *  Afons^m*,  SMiioe  da  19teM  Anil, 

fiigur,  TaiUeau  PUUi^w,  ^c,  t.  i.  p.  82.  1791. 
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storer  of  Frenoli  liberty,"  and  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  that 
he  was  not  free  and  master  of  his  actions/  The  Pctwers  to  whom 
the  note  was  addressed,  knew^  however,  perfectly  well  that  he  did 
not  loYO  the  Constitution ;  and,  indeed,  he  immediately  despatched 
secret  agents  to  Cologne  and  Brussels  with  letters  for  the  King  of 
Prosfiiaand  for  Maria  Christina^  goremess  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands^ in  which  he  notified  that  any  sanction  he  might  give  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Assembly  was  to  be  reputed  null;  that  his  pre- 
tended approval  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  interpreted  in  an 
opposite  sense,  and  tiiat  the  more  strongly  he  should  seem  to 
adhere  to  it,  the  more  he  should  desire  to  be  liberated  from  the 
captivity  in  which  he  was  held.* 

Louis  soon  after  resolved  <>n  his  unfortunate  flight  to  the  army 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bouilh'  at  Montuiedy.  He  appears  to  have 
been  urged  to  it  by  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  in  concert  with  the 
Count  de  Mercy,  at  Brussels,  who  falsely  alleged  that  it  was  the 
Emperor's  wish.^  Marie  Antoinette,  as  well  as  De  Bouille, 
strongly  opposed  the  project,  but  at  last  reluctantly  yielded  to 
the  King's  representations/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  interesting 
details  of  the  flight  to  Varennes.^  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  having, 
after  some  hairbreadth  escapes,  succeeded  in  quitting  Pftris  in  a 
travelling  berlin,  June  20th,  they  reached  St.  Menehould  in 
safety.  But  here  the  King  was  recognized  by  Drouet,  the  son  of 
the  poatuuister,  who,  mountiug  hi;>  horse,  pursued  the  Koyal 
fugitives  to  Varennes;,  raised  an  alarm,  aud  caused  them  to  be 
captured  whuu  they  already  thought  themselves  out  of  danger. 
In  conse(|uence  of  their  being  rather  later  than  was  expected,  the 
military  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  their  protection 
entirely  tailed.  The  news  of  the  King's  flight  filled  Paris  with 
consternation.  AVhen  the  news  of  his  arrest  arrived,  the  As- 
sembly despatched  Bamave,  Latour-Maubourg,  and  Potion  to 
conduct  him  and  his  fiunily  back  to  Paris.  In  discharging  this 
office,  Petion,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  solemn  coxcomb,^  dis- 

*  TheCironlar,  d«t«d  April  23Td,  1791,  ing  namtire  of  it  in  CrukeKf  Et9ay$  on 

is  in  the  HU(.  Pari.  t.  ix.  the  Frntch  Ji>  volution^  Essay  iii. 

'  Homnic  (Titat,  t.  i.  p.  106  sqq.  •  Petion  wrote  an  actx>unt  of  tin- journey 

^  Ibid.  i.  i.  p.  115.  back,  which  was  found  among  hisi  papers, 

<  Wi'bor,  J/o/i.  t.  iL  ch. p.  315  sqq.;  and  has  been  puMislu  'l  by  M.  Mortimer 

'Mt'i».  <le  li<-(iilV'.  (  li.  X.  s<|.  Terneau.  in  Ins  HtM.  lU.  la  Tirnur,  t.  i. 

*  One  of  the  most  authentic  aiwunts  note  5.  I'ttiun  is*  here  condeniiRHl  by  his 
of  it  will  be  found  tn  Webtr  s  Mt/Mtres,  own  mouth.  Among  other  tliin{js  he  is 
t.  ii.  ch.  iv..  dniwn  up  by  M.  dt-  Fon-  vjiin  and  in'<'»]«>nt  <'nuu^h  to  imairine  that 
tanges,  Arcbbishup  of  Touluuse,  from  in-  the  prince^H  Eli%al>elh  bad  fullun  in  love 
itimiation  famished  tb«  Qiwcn  herself,  with  him  during  this  miserable  joume/« 
The  English  reader  will  find  an  interest- 
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playt'tl  a  vulgar  brutality,  combined  with  insutftrable  conceit; 
while  Barnave,  touched  l)y  the  afflict  iun  and  bearing  of  the  Royal 
fugitives,  won  their  ct^>nli(k'nce  and  reirard  by  hia  considerate 
attention.'  Notices  had  been  posted  up  in  Paris  that  those  who  • 
applauded  the  King  should  be  horsewhipped,  and  that  those  who 
insnlted  him  should  be  hanged ;  hence  he  was  received  on  entering 
the  capital  with  a  dead  silence.  The  streets,  however,  were 
traversed  without  accident  to  the  Tnileries,  bat  as  the  Royal 
party  were  alighting,  a  rash  was  made  upon  them  by  some  mfllaas, 
and  they  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  injury.  The  King's 
brother,  the  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  fled  at  the  same  time 
by  a  different  route,  escaped  safely  to  Brussels. 

This  time  the  King^s  intention  to  fly  could  not  be  denied  ;  he 
had,  indeed,  himself  proclaimed  it  by  sending  to  the  Assembly  a 
mauit'est,  in  which  he  explained  Jiis  reasons  for  it,  declared  that 
hv  (lid  not  intend  to  quit  the  Kingdom,  expressed  his  desire  to 
restore  liberty  and  establish  a  Constitution,  but  annulled  all  that 
he  had  done  during  the  last  two  years.   Amongst  many  well- 
founded  complaints,  he  condescended  to  allude  to  his  poverty, 
although  he  had  a  civnl  list  of  twenty-five  millions ;  and  of  the 
inconvenience  of  the  Tuileries,  where,  he  said,  he  had  not  the 
comforts  of  a  private  person  in  easy  cireumstanoes.*   In  judging 
tiie  conduct  of  the  Assembly  at  this  crisis,  we  must  consider  the 
feelings  with  which  the  idea  of  the  Singes  flight  inspired  the 
whole  French  nation.     His  intrigues  with  D'Artois  and  the 
Emigrants  were  more  tliuu  suspected,  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  introduce  a  vast  foreign  army  and  restore  the  ancient 
rt'ijufie  by  force  and  bloodshed.   The  leaders  of  the  clubs  trembled 
for  their  necks ;  the  artisans  foresaw  the  loss  of  the  State  wages  ; 
the  peasantry  dreaded  the  restoration  of  feudalism  ;  the  burghers 
pictured  to  themselves  the  return  of  the  insolent  noUesae ;  the 
army  beheld,  inprospedu,  a  return  to  low  pay  and  the  whip,  and 
commissions  monopolized  by  the  nobles ;  the  purchasers  of  eccle- 
siastical property  saw  their  new  acquisitions  slipping  from  their 
grasp while  even  disinterested  patriots  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  France  trampled  on  by  foreign  Powers,  and  stripped,  per- 
haps, of  some  of  her  provinces.'  The  King,  after  his  return,  was 

0009  mon  ly  before.   LeUrtt  de  Mootmorin,  ap.  Vom 

r«*l:!Tf(l.  was  iiKhK  JHl  to  charifi^f  his  ]v.IiTics  Sybel.  Rn'olntiontzfit^  B.  i.  8.  858,  AlUn. 

during  this  Journey,  by  the  ciimpassiun  (vol.  i.  p.  301,  Eng.  tr.). 

which  he  US%  for  the  Qut^n,  is  only  a  *  HittBaH,  t.  x.  p.  869  j  cf.  Michelet, 

little  piece  of  biosraphicai  effect.    He  t.  iii.  p.  19. 

had  been  going  over  aeveral  moniht  '  Von  Sybel,  i.  oOS  (Eng.  tr.). 
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proviuonallj  suspended  from  his  fbnotions  by  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  June  25ih.  Goards  were  placed  over  him  and  the 

Queen ;  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  sissumeJ  ihe  appearance  of 
a  camp ;  sentinels  were  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  Palace,  and 
even  at  the  Queen's  bedchamber.  Three  commissaries,  Tronchet, 
d 'And re,  and  Duport,  were  appointed  to  examine  the  King  and 
Queen.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  talked  of  for  Regent,  but  he 
repudiated  the  idea  in  a  letter  addressed  to  some  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  journals.  Barnave,  who  had  adopted  the  policy  of  Mira- 
beauj  though  with  purer  motiTes«  namely^  to  arrest  the  Bevolu- 
tion^  to  aave  the  Mooarchy,  and  goTem  in  ooigiinotion  with  the 
Qoeenk,^  suggested  to  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  what  answers 
they  should  give  to  the  questions  put  to  them.  While  things 
were  in  this  state,  the  Marqnis  de  Bouill^  addressed  a  highly 
intemperate  and  injudicious  letter  to  the  Assembly,  threatening 
that  if  the  least  harm  was  done  to  the  King  or  Queen,  ho  would 
conduct  the  array  to  Paris,  and  that  not  one  stone  of  that  city 
should  be  left  upon  another ;  but  this  efifu^iion  only  excited  the 
laughter  of  the  deputies.' 

*  lOeh^,  iMI.  p.  179.  «  Tbolongeon,  t.  U.  p.  44  Mid  App. 
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FROM  the  period  of  the  King's  flight  to  Ysrennes  must  be 
.  dated  the  first  decided  appearance  of  a  Bepnblican  party  in 
France.  Daring  his  absence  tiie  Assembly  had  been  Tirtaally 
sovereign,  and  hence  xben  took  occasion  to  say,  ''Ton  see  the 
pablic  peace  has  been  maintained ;  aflbirs  have  gone  on  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  King's  absence."'  The  chief  advocates  of  a 
Republic  were  Bnssot,  Condorcet,  and  the  recently-established 
club  of  the  Conh'liers,  so  called  from  its  meeting  in  a  former  con- 
vent of  that  order.  This  clul),  an  offset  from  the  Jacobins, 
contained  all  the  most  violent  promoters  of  a  revolution.  Brissot 
began  to  disseminate  Republican  opinions  in  his  journal^  and  the 
arch-democrat,  Thomas  Payne^  who  was  now  at  Paris,  nho  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  populace  against  the  King.  The  Jacobin 
Club  had  not  yet  gone  this  length;  they  were  for  bringing 
Louis  XVI.  to  trial  and  deposing  him,  but  for  maintaining  tiie 
Moniurchy.  Robespierre,  a  leading  member  of  the  dub,  who 
.  probably  disliked  to  see  the  initiative  taken  by  Condorcet  and 
Brissot,  in  an  equivocal  speech  supported  the  Constitution.*  He 
did  not  yet  venture  openly  to  speak  of  a  Republic,  but  he  called 
upon  the  Assembly  to  bring  the  King  and  Queen  to  trial ;  and  by 
whining  complaints  against  his  colleagues,  whose  daggers,  he 
said,  were  pointed  at  his  breast  on  account  of  his  frankness  and 
liberality,  he  won  the  sympathies  of  the  Jacobins.  Marat  was  more 
outspoken.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  military  tribune, 
who  should  make  a  short  end  of  all  traitors,  among  whom  he  and 
his  faction  included  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Bnrnave,  the  Lameths,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Constitutionalists.^  But  for  the  present  the 
pariiy  prevailed  who  were  both  for  upholding  the  Monarchy  and 
retaining  Louis  XVI.  The  Jacobins  resolved  to  get  up  a  petition 
to  the  Assembly,  inviting  them  to  suspend  their  decision  till  the 
eighty-three  departments  should  have  been  consulted,  well  know- 
ing fhat,  from  their  numerous  affiliations,  a  vote  for  the  King's 

'  Ternettu,  La  Terreur,  U  i.  j>.  3.^.        '  L.  Blanc.  Hi^f .  de  la  S^voL  t.  t.  p.  461. 

*  \  on  feybel,  i.  p.  ai  1  ^Kng.  tr.). 
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deposition  would  be  carried.  The  leaden  of  the  Constitationalists 
now  separated  from  the  Jacobins,  and,  mth  their  partj,  which 

included  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  belonging  to  that  club, 
except  ten  or  twelve,  established  the  Club  of  the  FeuiUanfs. 
This  name  was  derived  from  their  occupying  an  ancient  convent 
of  that  order,  foundud  bv  Ilenrv  III.,  an  immense  buildini;  in 
the  Hue  St.  Honore, ac^joimog  on  one  side  the  Matiege,  where  the 
Assemblv  sat. 

The  Jacobins  gave  notice  to  all  the  patriotic  societies  that 
their  petition  would  be  signed  on  the  altar  of  the  Federation  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  on  Jvlj  17th.  On  the  evening  of  the  16tb, 
the  Assembly,  bj  decreeing  that  the  Constitutional  Charter,  when 
finished,  should  be  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  for  acceptance,  having 
implicitly  pronounced  his  re-establishment,  Camille  Desmonlins 
and  Marat  openly  incited  the  populace  to  acts  of  violence  against 
the  deputies.  Marat  pointed  out  by  name  Sieves,  Le  Chapelier, 
Duport,  Target,  Thouret,  Barnave,  and  others ;  and  exhorted  the 
pcu])le  to  iinj)ale  them  alive,  and  to  expose  their  bodies  three 
davs.on  the  batth'incnts  of  the  Senate  House. ^  The  Government 
gave  notice  that  the  proposed  petition  was  illegal,  and  that  the 
signing  of  it  would  be  prevented  by  military  force.  Never- 
theless a  vast  multitude  congregated  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on 
the  17  th :  and,  as  it  was  a  Sunday,  the  crowd  was  augmented  hy 
many  holiday  people,  women  and  children.  The  petition  appears 
to  have  received  many  thousand  signatures.  Meanwhile  martial 
law  had  been  proclaimed;  the  National  Guards  arrived,  and 
having  been  assailed  by  the  mob  with  volleys  of  stones,  and 
even  with  pistol-shots,  fired  upon  the  pei^ple.  Many  persons 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  crowd  was  dispersed.  The 
leading  ultra  democrats  displayed  the  most  al)ject  cowardice. 
]Marat  hid  himself  in  a  cellar;  Dantun  withdrew  into  the  country; 
Kobespierre  was  afraid  to  sleep  at  hume ;  Desmoulin  suspended 
the  publication  of  liis  juurnal.  By  this  decisive  act  the  Consti- 
tutionalists established  for  awhile  their  authority ;  but  Lalayette 
and  Bailly  lost  their  popularity,  and  the  Jacobins  were  not  long 
in  regaining  their  ascendency.* 

The  constitutional  party,  in  absolving  the  King,  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  attitude  assumed  at  this 
time  by  foreign  States,  though  this  circumstance  is  ignored  by 
the  French  historians  of  the  Revolution.  Several  of  the  European 

•  L'Anti  du  p'Uph,  No.  514.  np.  L.Blailc»t.  v.  p.  47ft. 
'  ITerrieres,  Mdn.  t.  ui.  ji.  70  s^q. 
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Powers  had  begun  to  manifeat  a  lively  sympathy  for  Loms. 
GastayoB  III.  of  Sweden,  then  at  Aix-la-ChapetUe,  had  made  a 
vigorous  declaration  against  the  outrages  to  which  the  French 
Kiug  was  subjected  after  lus  attempted  flight,  and  had  directed 

his  Ambassador  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Ministers 
of  the  Assembly.  Eight  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  had  forbidden  their 
troops  in  the  pay  of  France  to  take  any  oath  except  to  Louis  XVI. 
The  King  of  Spain  had  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Assembly, 
calling  upon  it  to  respect  Louis's  dignity  and  liberty.  The 
Emperor  Leopold,  on  learning  the  capture  of  the  French  Kiug, 
had  addressed  a  circular  from  Padua  ta  the  principal  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  calling  upon  them  to  demand  his  liberation,  and  to 
dedare  that  they  would  avenge  any  further  attempt  on  the  free- 
dom, honoor,  and  safety  of  Louis,  his  Queen,  and  the  Boyal  fknoaXj} 
Many  of  the  principal  Courts  declined  to  receive  a  French  Am- 
bassador so  long  as  the  King  should  be  under  constraint.*  The 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  appear  to  have  made  some  military 
preparations  to  resist  this  dictation;  but  finding  themselves 
unable  to  sustain  a  war,  they  resolved  to  avoid,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  postpone  it;  a  result  to  which  the  discordant  views  of  the 
ditferent  parties  contributed.  It  has  even  been  affirmed  tliat, 
towards  the  end  of  1791^  it  mij^i^ht  have  been  possible  to  regulate 
the  political  state  of  France  by  means  of  a  Congress,  aided  by  the 
Constitutional  party 

No  Sovereign  was  more  zealous  in  Louis's  cause  than  Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  very  Aga^ 
memnon  of  the  Coalition.  After  the  f^renoh  King's  anosk,  he 
despatched  Bischoiswerder  to  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  a  pre- 
liminary treaty  between  these  two  Sovereigns  was  signed,  July 
25th,  to  be  converted  into  a  defensive  alliance  so  soon  as  Austria 
shoidd  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Turks.  The  accession  of 
the  Czarina  was  expected ;  and  in  fact  these  events  appear  to  have 
hastened  the  Peace  of  Galatz  between  Catharine  and  the  Porte, 
August  11th.    The  impetuous  Gustavus  III.  was  for  immediate 

'  It  is  said  that  at  tlie  date  of  this  seded  by  the  Treaty  of  ViemUL  Gardni, 

circular,  u  treaty  for  thf   partition  of  i.  \.  p.  100  sq. 

Fhuioe  wa-H  concluded  between  the  Em-        '  (Irinl^'n,  ibid.  p.  159.    Atistria  and 

peror,  the  Kintr  nf  Prus>ia,  tho  Kin^  of  Prus-sia,  in  their  joint  n«iie  to  the  Danish 

^Dain,  and  tbc  emigrant  French  princes.  Court,  .May  12th,  1792,  tak«  cre<iit  tor 

llie  treaty  is  in  Martena*  EtetteUj  t.  r.  haring  inrwafed  th«  release  of  Loaia  in 

p.  5  (from  the  Coll.  of  State  PajHrs)-  th<^  prdctiing  summer,  as  well  a.s  the 

but  it  is  very  apocryphal  i  and  still  more  et»tabli»htnent  of  his  iuTiolability,  and  of 

an  the  pretended  aceewrion  of  Great  Britain  a  CoiurtftaHonal  Momrcbj.  Ibid.  p.  31 1. 
and  Holland  in  Man^h,  1792.  It  was  pro-        •  Mmm^iM,  t.  i.  p.  116  sqq.  U6, 

bably  only  a  pn^jtot,  aftarwarda  super'  iLO, 
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aotion.  He  engaged  to  land  16^000  men  at  Ostend^  re(|ue3ted 
Gteorge  III.  to  fnrniBh  12,000  HanoverianSy  to'  be  paid  by  the 

French  Princes,  and  took  De  Bouill^  into  his  service,  who  pointed 

out  how  easily  France  might  be  invaded.  The  Freueh  Constitu- 
tionalists exerted  themselves  to  avert  an  interference  that  would 
upset  tlieir  whole  policy.  Barnave,  Duport,  and  the  Lameths 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  begging  him  to  return 
when  the  King  should  have  accepted  the  Constitution ;  and  it 
•  was  forwarded  to  that  Prince  by  Louis's  order.  The  Constitu- 
tionalists also  assured  the  Emperor  that  their  object  was  to  save 
the  throne.* 

At  this  juncture  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  met  at 
PiUnits^  a  residence  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  on  the  Elbe,  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  a£B^irB  of  Poknd,  which 
then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  Powers ;  but  the  state 

of  France  was  also  debated,  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  attended  by 
Calonne,  obtruded  hiiii<elf  on  the  Contercnce.    This  Prince,  with 
a  view  to  gain  the  Emperor,  had  ottered  to  cede  Lorraine  ;  but 
the  scheme  which  he  drew  up  for  the  government  of  France,  by 
which  his  elder  brother,  ^fonsieur,  was  to  be  declared  Regent, 
and  the  King  completely  set  aside,  filled  Leopold  with  disgust. 
He  w^as  chiefly  actuated  by  his  wishes  for  the  safety  of  the  King 
and  Queen j  his  relatives,  and  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  repre> 
aentations  of  hia  sister^  Marie  Antoinette,  who  deprecated  civil 
Wttt  and  an  inyasion  of  the  Emigrants.    She  recommended  that 
the  King  should  accept  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  European  . 
Powers  should  combine  in  demanding  that  the  £ing  should  be 
iuTested  with  the  authority  necessary  for  the  government  of 
France  and  the  safety  of  Europe.'    The  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  in  their  answer  to  D'Artois,  dated  August  27th,  de- 
clined his  plans  for  the  government  of  France ;  they  sanctioned 
the  peaceable  residence  of  emigrants  in  their  dominions,  but  de- 
clared against  armed  intervention  unless  tlio  co-operation  of  all 
the  European  Powers  should  be  obtained.    And  as  it  was  well 
known  that  England  was  not  inclined  to  interfere,  this  declaration 
was  a  mere  bruium  fulmen  meant  to  intimidate  the  Pansian  de- 
mocrats,  but  fitted  rather  to  irritate  than  to  alarm  the  French.^ 
England  had  at  this  period  declared  for  a  strict  neutrality.  Public 

'  HowWU-,  ^frm.  <h.  xii.  n.  274;  Corr.  (Eng.  trnns.). 
mire  Mirabeau  et  La  Marck,  l.  iii.  p.  163        '  Ilomtne  Wttat,  U  i.  pp.  137,  143.  VoD 

aqq.;  "L,  Bkac,  t.  v.  p.  99.  Sybel,  ibid.  p.  364. 
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opinion  was  against  a  war,  and  Pitt  himself  advocated  the  policj 
of  non-interyention  in  Continental  affiurs.^ 

The  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  On  September  ord,  17*.»1,  the  Act  of  the  Constitution 
was  presented  to  the  King,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  elercise 
of  his  functions.  Louis  notified  his  acceptance  of  it  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Assembly,  September  13th,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  appeared  in  the  Chamber  to  confirm  it  with  an. 
oath.  A  few  weeks  after,  he  wrote  to  his  two  brothers  inform- 
ing them  of  what  he  had  done^  and  calling  upon  them  to 
acquiesce.  Leopold,  on  hearing  of  the  King's  acceptance  of 
the  Constitation,  announced  to  the  Powers  that  the  necessitj 
for  a  Coalition  was  for  the  present  at  an  end.  The  new  Con- 
stitution was  as  liberal  as  the  French  might  reasonably  hare 
desired ;  bat  as  it  lasted  scarcely  a  year  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  examination  of  it.  Its  chief,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  its  most  lasting  merit  was  the  destructiuu  of 
aocicnt  abuses.  Feudalism  and  its  exclusive  privileges  were 
abolished  ;  the  abuses  which  spriuL--  from  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, such  as  lettres  de  cdchif,  ^c,  were  reformed;  uniformity 
of  taxation  was  established^  and  the  power  of  the  purse  vested  in 
the  representatives  of  the  people;  the  monopolies  of  trade  corpo- 
rations, maUrisea  and  jurandes,  as  well  as  eorvees  and  all  the  fettera 
which  shackle  mannfhcture  and  agriculture^  wereauppresaed ;  the 
admission  to  ciyil  offices  and  military  commands  was  Uunown  open ; 
the  freedom  of  religions  worship  recognized ;  barbarous  punish- 
ments were  done  away  with ;  juries  introduced  in  place  of  the 
suppressed  Parliaments,  and,  in  short,  all  the  English  forms  of 
administering  justice  adopted.  But  there  were  some  things 
which  the  Assembly  did,  and  others  they  omitted  to  do, 
which  rendered  nuL'atory  all  their  labours.  They  had,  indeed, 
recoLTiiized  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  declared  the  person  of 
the  King  inviolable  ;  but  they  had  not  given  him  the  means  of 
maintaining  himself  on  the  throne ;  they  had  stripped  him  of  his 
prerogatives^  deprived  him  of  the  .su]iport  of  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
placed  him  face  to  &ce  with  a  wild  democracy,  and  established  no 
strong  executive  power  which  might  control  its  excesses.  Of  the 
fall  of  their  new  Constitution  by  democratic  violence  they  seem  to 
have  entertained  no  fear.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Assembly, 
as  well  as  of  the  people,  were  directed  only  against  the  aristocracy; 
whence  an  able  writer  on  the  Revolution  has  drawn  a  proof  **  how 

'  Diarii$  and  Corrfspoyidmce  of  the  Enrl  of  yinlmrsbxirify  voL  ii.  p.  441, 
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wretched  and  how  oppressive  had  been  the  ancient  government, 
with  its  own  abuses,  and  the  alnises  of  the  ariatocnvcy,  when  men 
seemed  to  have  no  terror  but  of  its  return."' 

The  annexation  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  to  France  was 
among  the  last  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (September  I4th, 
1791) .  Avignon  and  its  territory  had  been  a  possession  of  the 
See  of  Rome  ever  since  the  sale  of  it  to  the  Pope  by  Joanna^ 
Qaeen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence,  in  134d.  But  the 
existence  of  a  foreigpi  colony  in  the  heart  of  France  was  a  sonrce 
of  much  inconvenience ;  it  became  the  refoge  of  the  disaffected 
and  the  entrepdt  of  the  smuggler.  A  party  in  Avignon,  fevonrable 
to  the  Revolution,  had  risen  in  June,  1790,  and  solicited  its  union 
with  France ;  foniiidable  riots  had  occuiTod,  much  blood  bad 
been  spilt,  and  many  atrocities  committed.  The  Assembly,  says 
Toulongeon,  after  discussing-  the  diplomatic  titles  and  treaties 
which  assured  the  sovereignty  to  the  Popes,  was  naturally  led  by  its 
principles  to  the  original  title,  which  gives  a  people,  when  its  will 
is  unequivocally  pronounced^  a  right  to  change  its  government.' 
The  people  of  Avignon  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  so  unanimous.  Within  a  month  after  the  annexation 
the  Papal  party  rose,  but  were  put  down  by  the  horrible  massacres 
in  the  tower  called  La  Olaciere — a  foretaste  of  the  horrors  which 
ensued  in  France. 

The  Act  of  the  Constitution  having  been  proclaimed  with  great 
pomp,  September  18th,  the  Assembly  declared  its  labours  termi- 
nated and  the  Revoluti<in  accomplished.  Such  was  their  security, 
such  their  fort-sight  !  The  Chamber  was  closed,  September  30th. 
As  the  members  were  departing,  the  po|)ulace  crowned  Koljes- 
pierre  and  Petion  with  garlands  of  oak-leaves,  and  can-ied  them 
home  in  triumph.  Robespierre  was  now  very  popular,  and  had 
latterly  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  Assembly.  It 
was  on  his  motion  that  they  had  passed  a  sort  of  self-denying 
ordinance  by  which  they  had  declared  themselves  ineligible  to  the 
Assembly  that  was  to  succeed  them.  He  had  also  procured  a 
decree,  only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  should  become  a  Minister  within  four  years 
alter  the  conclusion  of  the  session.'  Both  these  measures  were 
carried  by  acclamation.  The  royalists  and  aristocrats  hoped  that 
an  entirely  new  Assembly  might  undo  all  that  had  been  done  , 

■  Smyth,  Lecturt*  on  the  French  Hew-  *  See  Hist.  Pari.  t.  ix.  p,  318,  t.  x. 
It'iion,  vol.  ii. jp.  10.  p.  S5. 

*  Hkt.  de  ftmet,  u  i.  p.  243. 
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while  some  were  mored  by  tbftt  false  generositj  whicli  led  the 

public  men  of  France  to  abandon  what  8eemecl  for  ^heir  own 
private  advantage  without  considenn«r  whether  it  was  not  also 
for  the  public  good  ;  some  by  pique  and  personal  resentment,  the 
despair  of  seiing  tliemselves  again  returned,  and  the  desire  to 
reduce  others  to  their  own  level ;  a  few  from  deeper  and  more 
designing  motives.  By  their  assent  to  these  acts,  Barnave, 
Daport^  the  Lameihs,  and  the  whole  Constitational  party,  pro- 
noimced  their  own  political  annihilation ;  and  such  was,  doubt- 
less^ Bobespierre's  desigpi.  It  is  true  that  by  the  same  act  be 
excluded  himself;  but  he  knew  full  well  that  the  real  power  of 
the  State  lay  not  so  much  in  the  National  Assembly^  as  in  the 
Paris  mob  and  the  Jacobins  who  directed  it^  among  whom  he  was 
a  ruling  power.  Louis  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  sent  a 
notification  to  that  effect  to  the  foreign  Powers.^ 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  mass  of  the 
middle  classes  were  content  with  what  had  been  done.  They 
were  weary  of  the  long  struggles  and  disturbances,  were  desirous 
only  of  returning  peaceably  to  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  had 
£Btllen  into  a  sort  of  political  apathy.  In  Paris  not  a  quarter  of 
the  enfranchised  citizens  came  forward  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  new  Assembly.  This  Chamber,  which  opened  its  sittings 
October  1st,  1791j  assumed  the  title  of  the  Natiokal  Ligiblatdtb 
AssxMBLT.  It  was  &r  firom  being  composed  of  suoh*distingpiiahed 
men  as  had  sat  in  the  Constituent.  France  had  exhausted  her 
best  talent^  and^  by  Robespierre's  self-denying  ordinance^  had 
also  deprived  herself  of  the  services  of  men  who  had  acquired 
some  political  experience.  The  new  deputies  were  mostly  young 
men  of  the  middle  class.  The  aristocrats  sneeringly  observed 
that  they  could  not  muster  among  them  300,1)00  li\Tes  of  income 
from  landed  and  other  property.  The  Right  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  composed  of  the  FeuiUant  party,  whose  principles 
were  represented  by  the  club  already  mentioned.  The  Centre 
consisted  of  moderate  men  attached  to  the  new  Constitution. 
The  Left  was  chiefly  formed  by  the  party  called  Girokdists^  so 
named  firom  the  twelve  deputies  of  the  Gironde,  for  the  most  part 
lawyers  and  men  of  tslent^  natives  of  Bordeaux  and  the  southern 
provinces.  The  three  most  distinguished  and  eloquent  members 
of  this  deputation  were  Yergniaud,  Gruadet^  and  Gensonn6.  The 
Girondists^  however^  were  also  joined  by  deputies  from  other 

*  Gtrden,  DraUia,  t.  r.  p.  169  iq.}  Hommt  d^&at,  t.  L  pw  163. 
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parts,  fts  Brissot,  Gondoroet,  Raband  St.  Etienne,  Potion,  and 

others ;  and  as  Brissot  was  one  of  their  principal  leaders,  the 
party  is  also  sometimes  called  Brissotins.  On  the  loft  sat  also  a 
still  more  democratic  faction,  led  bv  such  men  as  Chabot,  Bazire, 
and  ^lerlin.  At  the  first  sittini'  of  the  new  Asaeinblv,  the  Book 
of  the  Constitution  was  solemnly  presented  to  it  by  the  Archivist 
and  twelve  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ; 
when  the  deputies  took  an  oath  to  observe  it  and  to  Uve  as  free- 
men or  to  die. 

The  Constitntional  party,  howeyer,  were  now  fast  declining.  * 
Besides  the  loss  of  their  parliamentary  inflnenoej  they  were  also 
deprived  of  municipal  power  and  the  command  of  the  armed  fbroe. 
The  fmiotions  of  Lafayette  as  commandant  of  the  National  Guard 
'had  been  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  September  12th ;  and  Bailly, 
alarmed  at  his  retirement,  resij^'^ned  the*  mayoralty.  La&yette 
aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  found  a  competitor  in  Petion.  Lafay- 
ette's reputation  with  the  people  was  of  that  equivocal  sort  which, 
iu  a  momentous  crisis,  must  always  attach  to  a  man  who  takes  no 
Torv  decided  part ;  while  Petion  was  at  this  period  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  was  also  supported  by  the  Court,  which  hated  Lafsw- 
ette,  and  had  taken  a  just  view  of  Potion's  calibre  and  incapacity.^ 
The  election  of  Potion  by  a  large  majority  was  a  triumph  for  the 
Gironde.  Soon  afterwards,  Manuel  was  appointed  Frocurewr  de 
la  CommunB,  with  Banton  as  substitute.  A  change  of  ministry 
also  took  place  in  October.  Montmorin  resigned  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  AfBurs,  and  was  succeeded  by  De  Lessart;  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  became  Minister  of  Marine,  and  Gonnt  de  Narbonne, 
the  friend,  some  say  some^ing.  more,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  suc- 
ceeded Duportail  as  Minister  of  War.  This  Cabinet  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  inspired  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

Among"  the  more  important  questions  that  first  engaged  the 
attention  f>f  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  that  of  the  emigration. 
The  number  of  emigrants  was  increasing  every  day  j  1,000  officers 
had  quitted  the  army^  and  crossed  the  frontiers.''  Monsiettr^  by 
his  flighty  drew  many  nobles  after  him,  who  should  have  remained 
in  France,  and  rallied  round  the  throne.  He  now  took  the  lead  of 
the  emigration  instead  of  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois;  a  kind 
of  little  Court  gatiiered  round  him  at  Coblens,  which  place  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  emigration.  The  Emperor  Leopold  dis- 
countenanced them.  He  even  punished  some  Brabanters  who  had  . 

>  Bertnndde  HolevUk,  JCAnotirw.  *  TuakngMn, (.  n.  p.  95. 
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insulted  ihe  French  national  cockade,  and  he  forbade  all  asaemblieft 
of  the  emigrants  within  his  dominions,  even  without  arms.^  The 
King  of  Prussia  followed  his  example.  The  Elector  of  Treves 
alone  openly  favoured  the  emigprants.  The  Assembly  Toted  a  Pro- 
clamation, October  31 8t,  requiring  the  King's  eldest  brother,  Lonis 
Stanislas  Xa\'ier,  to  return  to  France  within  two  months  ;  or,  in 
default,  to  forfeit  his  eventual  title  to  the  Regency.  On  the  Mi  uf 
November  they  declared  all  emigrants  whatsoever  suspected  of 
conspiracy,  and  liable  to  the  j>unishment  of  deoth,  with  confiscation 
of  their  properties,  if  they  remained  assembled  together  after 
January  1st,  1792.'^  The  King  wrote  to  his  brothers  ordering 
them  to  return ;  but  they  made  a  flippant  answer.  Louis 
sanctioned  the  decree  against  his  brother,  but  put  his  veto  on  that 
of  November  9th.  This  was  a  sort  of  victory  for  the  Gironde,  who 
took  advantage  of  it  to  describe  the  veto  as  a  conspiracy  between 
the  King  and  the  emigrants,  backed  by  the  foreign  Powers. 

Louis  XVI.  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  other  German 
Princes,  December  20th,  declaring  that  he  should  regard  them  as 
enemies  if  they  encouraged  the  assembling  of  emigrants ;  while 
the  Emperor,  on  his  side,  announced  that  he  had  instructed 
General  Bender  to  assist  tlie  Elector,  if  his  terntories  should  be 
invaded  ;  on  condition,  however,  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ment to  disperse  the  emigrants.'  The  Girondists,  and  especially 
Brissot,  Gensonne,  and  Isnard,  were  at  this  time  using  every 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  war  by  their  inflammatory  speeches. 
They  regarded  it  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  Revolution  at 
home,  and  spreading  revolutionary  principles  abroad.  Narbonne 
and  Lafayette  were  also  for  war ;  but  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins 
opposed  it.  Not  that  they  did  not  approve  the  contemplated 
ends,  but  they  were  jealous  of  Narbonne  and  Lafayette,  and  they 
feared  that  a  powerful  general  might  make  himself  a  Dictator. 
But  it  was  resolved  to  raise  three  armies  consi&ting  of  150,000 
men  in  all,  to  be  commanded  respectively  by  G<»neral  Rocham* 
beau,Luckner,  and  Lafayette.  On  January  1st,  1792,  the  Assembly 
decreed  the  accusati<jn  of  .Monsieur,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  Calonne,  and  a  few  others,*  and  by  a  resolution  of 
January  25th,  they  invited  the  King  to  demand  of  the  Emperor 
his  intentions,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  renounce  all  treaties  and 
conventions  directed  against  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and 

•  Ho,u7n^ (f,- f, it,  t.u'p,  167 1  VonSybel,  ^  .*?'iv*,  ?),>.*  de  M.  Diinuui,  t  iL  p.  47, 
i.  3j8  (Kng.  tr.).  ap.  Blanc,  t.  v.  p.  253. 

*  mtt,  M,  t.  xiL  p.  sis  sqq.  «  Migf,  Pari,  t.  xiU.  p.  18. 
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secnrity  of  the  French  nation.  His  refraining  to  answer  before 
Ifarch  Ist,  was  to  be  conaidered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  news  of  this  proceeding  excited  the  Emperor^s  anger.  He 
now  converted  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Prussia  of  July  25th, 

1791,  into  a  definitive  alliance  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  February 
7th,  1792;^  he  gave  orders  for  the  formation  of  a  corps  d'aruo'e  in 
Bohemia,  and  iiui relied  6,000  men  into  the  Breiagau.  The  orders 
given  to  Bender  were  ju3tified ;  complaints  were  made  of  the 
captivity  in  which  the  French  King>  the  Emperor's  brother-in-law, 
was  held,  and  of  the  anarchy  in  France ;  and  all  these  misfortunes 
were  imputed  to  the  pernicious  sect  of  the  Jacobins.''  This  reply 
was  received  by  the  Assembly  with  insult  and  derision.  The 
somewhat  sudden  deal&  of  Leopold  II.  (February  29th)  ^  arrested 
for  a  while  the  proceedings  of  the  Coalition ;  which  was  also 
weakened  by  the  assassination  of  Gostavus  III.  of  Sweden,  a 
fortnight  afterwards :  an  event  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Girondists 
and  Jacobins.  The  brother  of  Gustavus,  Begent  during  the 
mmority  of  bis  nephew,  Gustavus  IV.,  determined  to  observe  the 
strictest  neutrality  ;  and  Spain  seemed  to  incline  the  same  way, 
after  the  Count  d^Aranda  became  Pnrne  ^linistor.*  The  corre- 
spondence vnth  the  Emperor  led  to  a  change  of  Ministry  in  France. 
i  De  Lessart,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  impeache^d  for  having 
concealed  the  real  state  of  affairs ;  Narbonne  had  already  been 
dismissed ;  and  the  Girondists  achieved  a  triumph  by  forcing  on  • 
the  Court  a  Ministry  selected  from  their  own  party.  These  men 
had  already  begun  to  display  the  violence  of  their  principles. 
Yergniaud,  in  accusing  the  Minister,  had  not  obscurely  threatened 
some  of  the  Royal  fisunily  with  death;  and  his  words  had  been 
greeted  with  thunders  of  applause.^  The  Gironde  now  imposed 
Dumonriez  on  the  King  as  Foreign  Minister ;  Roland  was  made 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  De  Graves,  of  War ;  Lacoste  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Marine  in  place  of  Bertrand  do  Molevillo  ;  Claviere 
to  the  Finances,  Duranton  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  Ministers  were  Duiiiouriez  and 
Roland,  the  latter,  however,  chiefly  through  his  extraordinary  wife. 
Roland  himself  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  talking,  scribbling, 

'  Martens,  h'ectuU,  t.  v.  p.  5,  and  the  *  Garden,  Trai/t9,i.  v. pp.  180  mid 219. 
Suppl.  t.  ii.  p.  172.  *  *'  Que  toiw  ceux  qiii  habitent  le  polaw 

'  Jlomme  (F/'t/it,  t.  i.  p.  232  sq  ].    Ac  sachent  que  le  roi  seul  est  in\ inlnblt^,  que 

cording  to  Madame  de  8ta«l,  Considtra-  la  Joi  v  aiteindra  suns  (li>tiQcuoa  tous  ies 

Htmtf  4'C'  P&rtfo  W.  di.  5,  this  note  was  ooupables,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  one  t^e  qui 

drawn  up  by  Bamave  and  Duport,  the  convaim-ue  d  t  tre  criininelle,  puisse  echap- 

secret  counsellors  of  the  Queen,  and  by  per  d  son  glaive." — Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxiii. 

her  traosmitied  to  Leopold.  p.  397  Sijq.    Cf.  L.  Blanc,  t.  vl.  p.  296. 
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pldlosophical^  and  fiictious  Girondists.    He  bad  dissipated  in  his 
jouth  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  at  the  mature  age  of 
fifty-eight  he  married  Marion,  or  Marie  Jeanne  PhMpon^  the  ^ 
daughter  of  an  engraver  on  the  Quai  des  Lunettes.    Handsome,  * 

clever,  mtjuisitive,  self-educated,  Marion  had  devoured,  but  with- 
out judgment  or  selection,  a  vast  quantity  of  books  ;  had  studied 
by  turns  Jauscnius  and  Pascal,  Descartes  and  ^lalebranche, 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  ;  nnd  Iiadbecn  alternately  a  Jan- 
senist,  a  Cartesian,  and  a  Deist.  The  reading  of  Plutarch,  whose 
works  she  took  to  church  instead  of  the  Semaine  Sainte,  had  made 
her  at  an  early  period  an  ardent  Republican,  and  her  chief  regret 
was  not  to  have  been  bom  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Sparta,  or  Rome. 
With  these  nnfeminine  stadies  and  aspirations,  she  possessed  an 
inhuman  and  bloodthirsty  mind.^  She  had  so  &r  outstripped 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  that  in  a  letter,  written  soon  i^ter 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  she  urged,  in  obscene  language,  either 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King  and  Queen,  or  their  assassina- 
tion. But  she  had  great  talent  and  a  ready  pen;  she  shared  the 
official  labours  of  her  husband,  wrote  many  of  his  papers,  aud 
became  the  very  soul  of  the  Gironde. 

The  Girondists  were  thus  masters  of  the  Government,  but  un- 
fortunately not  of  the  Jacobins.  In  fact  their  advancement  to  the 
Ministry  produced  an  open  breach  between  them  and  Robespierre, 
the  Jacobin  leader,  who  was  jealous  at  seeing  all  place  and  power 
in  their  hands.  The  Girondists  on  their  side  dreaded  Robespierre's 
influence  with  the  people ;  and,  on  April  25th,  1792,  Briasot  and 
Gnadet,  two  leading  members  of  the  Assembly,,  denounced  him 
to  the  Jacobin  Club  as  an  agitator.  But  Rob(  sj  ierre  made  a 
triumphant  defence  in  a  speech  which  was  much  applauded,  and  is 
also  remarkable  as  giving  the  first  indication  of  his  system  of 
blood  and  terror.  Ho  conjured  the  Brissotins  to  unite  with  him 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  to  cause  the  sword  of  the  execu- 
tioner to  move  horizontally,  so  as  to  strike  oflf  the  heads  of  all  the 
conspirators  against  liberty.* 

Francis,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  succeeded  to  the  Austrian* 
hereditary  dominions  on  the  death  of  Leopold  II.,  adopted  his 
father's  policy  with  regard  to  France;  though,  not  having  been 
yet  elected  Emperor,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  German  Princes.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  assure  the  King  of  Prussia  of  his  adherence  to  the  principles 

'  Ci<Aiev.  K.<sat//>  ou  Fr,  Jit  vol.  p,  175  sq. 

•  ^Jem.  dt  lycbtr,  ill.  V.  p.  ;i22  J  Cxvker,  Essays,  p.  a3j  sqq. 
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of  the  recent  alliance.  Frederick  William  was  inclined  to  co- 
operate in  the  deliyerance  of  Louis  X VL  and  his  restoration  to  his 
former  power ;  bnt  this  feeling  was  not  shared  hj  his  Cabinet,  nor 
by  the  Dnke  of  Bnmswick,  one  of  his  principal  advisers.  Indeed, 

the  sympathy  of  the  King  himself  did  not  go  the  length  of  auy 
great  self-devotion  ;  and  he  told  the  Austrian  Cabinet  that,  though 
he  was  not  unwilling,  under  certain  circumstances,  that  an  armed 
intervention  should  be  threatened,  yet,  should  war  unhappily 
arise,  he  must  insist  upon  a  just  compensation  for  any  losses  and 
dangers/  by  which  he  meant  a  share  in  the  contemplated  partition 
of  Poland.  The  yiews  of  Prussian  statesmen  were  now  directed 
towards  a  second  partition  of  that  conntiy,  and  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  assist  the  King  of  France,  it  was  only  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Czarina,  who  had  made  it  a  condition  of  admit- 
ting Pmssia  to  a  share  of  the  Polish,  spoils.  Catharine  11.  had 
exhibited  a  violent  animosity  against  the  French  Rerolntiony 
which  was,  perhaps,  partly  sincere,  but  which  was  also  suspected 
of  originating  in  a  desire  to  facilitate  her  views  upou  Poland,  by 
despatcliing  to  a  distance  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  In 
some  negotiations  with  M.  deNoailles,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
A^ienna,  Prince  Kaunitz  laid  down  as  points  from  which  Austria 
could  not  depart:  1st,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Goruian  Pnnces  for 
their  possessions  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  2nd,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Pope  for  the  County  of  Avignon  ;  3rd^  France  to  take  sucli 
domestic  measures  as  she  might  think  proper,  but  which  should 
be  such  that  the  Goyemment  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
repress  everything  calculated  to  disturb  other  States.'  These 
demands  were  ill-received.  The  Girondists^  especially  Brissot 
and  Dnmonriez^  were  for  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms^  and  com- 
pelled the  King  to  proceed  to  the  Assembly,  April  20th,  and  to 
declare  war  against  his  nephew,  Francis  I.,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  which  he  did  with  a  treml)ling  voice  and  evident  reluc- 
tance. But  the  announcement  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
French  nation. 

At  this  time  the  French  army  of  the  North,  numbering  about 
5'),000  men,  under  ^Marshal  Kochambeau,  was  cantoned  between 
Dunkirk  and  Philippeville.  The  army  of  the  Centre,  under  La- 
fayette, which  was  rather  stronger,  stretched  from  Philippeville 
to  Weissenborg;  while  that  of  the  Rhine,  about  40,000  men, 
under  Lnckner,  was  posted  between  Weissenburg  and  Basle. 

•  Letter  np.  Von  Sybcl,  ii.  7. 

*  Hint.  Pari.  t.  xiv.  p.  26  j  HoJU)nc  d'tttit,  t.  i.  p.  322. 
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The  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  General  Montesquioa;  bat  this  qnaiter  was  not  yet 
tineatened.  Domoanez^  who  had  sent  secret  agents  into  Belgium 
to  excite  the  Brabaaters  to  revolt,  determined  on  taking  the 
offensive ;  and  he  ordered  columns  of  attack  from  the  armies  of 
Rocbambean  and  La&yette  to  be  rapidly  directed  on  different 
parts  of  Belgium,  in  the  hope  that  the  inhabitants  wonld  rise  and 
aid  the  invasion.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  leading 
columns,  which  were  too  weak,  advanced  as  far  as  Lille  and 
Valenciennes  ;  but  although  there  was  only  a  small  Austrian  force 
at  present  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  French  tied  in  panic  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  enemy,  April  28th  ;  and  Lafayette,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  Bouvines,  was  ('cmpelled  by  their  flight  also  to  retire. 
The  retr(>ating  troops  fired  on  their  officers,  and  massacred 
(General  Dillon  and  other  of  their  commanders.  Bochambean  wss 
now  snperseded  by  Lackner,  and  the  French  army  stood  on  the 
defensive. 

This  reverse,  which  was  imputed  to  treachery,  excited  great 
distrust  and  suspicion  at  Paris,  and  increased  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  Feuillants  and  the  Girondists.  The  Assembly  declared 

itself  en  permanence,  and  seized  the  whole  management  of  affidrs. 
The  Girondist  faction  had  beyun  a  course  of  policy  which  was 
highly  distasteful,  not  only  to  the  King,  but  also  to  Dumouriez. 
Tliey  denounced,  through  the  journalist  Carra,  what  they  called 
an  Alls f nan  Co7iirtiifft*',  or  a  conspiracy  of  tlie  Court  with  the 
Coalition,  an  accusation  aimed  chiefly  at  the  Queen.  They 
carried  a  decree  forbidding  ecclesiastics  to  appear  in  public 
in  their  costume.  They  obtained  the  dismissal  of  the  King's 
guard  of  12,000  men,  and  sent  their  commanfler,  the  Duke  de 
Brissac,  a  prisoner  to  Orleans.  They  procured  a  decree  for 
the  trsnsportation  of  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  civic  oath. 
Servan,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  without  saying  a  word  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Council,  suddenly  proposed  to  the  Assembly 
to  form  a  federal  army  of  20,000  men,  selected  from  all  the 
departments  of  France,  to  be  encamped  on  the  north  side  of 
Pai-is;  and  the  Assembly  decreed  tlie  measnre,  June  8th.' 

The  King  could  not  help  showing  his  aversion  to  these  mea- 
sures, and  he  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees  for  the  banishment 
of  the  priests  and  the  establishment  of  a  federal  army.  Roland 
now  addressed  to  him  his  famous  letter,  written  by  his  wife,  ex- 

*  stance  da  4  Juin,  1792,  Hist.  Fori.  t.  xiv.  p.  419. 
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horting  Louis  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  BeTolniion.'  Bat 
it  onlj  confirmed  the  King  in  his  intention  to  break  with  the 
Oinrnde ;  and  on  Jane  13th^  Servan,  Roland,  and  CHavi^re  were 

^dismissed.     A  few  days  afterwards,  Damooriez  also  resigned, 

being  offended  at  the  coldness  and  disdain  with  which  the  King 
treated  him.  Of  the  Girondist  Ministry  only  Lacoste  and  Du- 
ranthon  were  retained;  and  the  places  of  the  others  were  supplied 
by  persons  of  no  note^  selected  from  the  Feuillant  party. 

Lafayette,  at  this  crisis,  by  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  support 
the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  addressed  a  dictatorial  letter  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  from  his  camp  at  Maubeoge  (June  16th), 
in  which  he  denounced  the  Jacobin  faction,  demanded  the  snp- 
presaion  of  the  clabs,  and  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  rally  round  a 
Conatitational  throne*'  This  imprudent  step  gare  the  finiahing 
blow  to  Lafia.yette's  reputation  as  a  patriot,  and  helped  to  prepare 
the  insnrreotion  of  June  20th  and  Aagast  10th.  None  had 
hitherto  been  admitted  into  the  National  Guard  except  those 
who  could  provide  their  own  uniform  and  equipments,  a  regula- 
tion wliich  had  kept  the  force  in  some  degree  select ;  but  now  it 
-was  ordered  that  pikes  should  take  rank  with  bayonets,  and  that 
all  who  presented  themselves  should  hv  admitted  to  serve.  The 
sixty  battalions  were  also  reduced  to  forty-eiLrlit,  the  number  of 
the  new  sections;  which  served  to  create  a  fresh  mixture  of 
the  men,  and  still  further  to  destroy  Lafoyette's  influence  over 
them/ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  qnarrel  of  the 
Crironde  with  the  King,  a  straggle  for  power  was  now  going  on 
between  Robespierre  and  the  Girondists.  The  measures  of  that 
party  just  described,  the  persecution  of  the  priests,  the  raising  of 
ft  federal  army,  even  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  were 
bids  for  mob  popularity ;  and  they  were  now  oontriying  how  they 
might  regain  power  by  means  of  an  insurrection.  Robespierre, 
irritated  at  seeing  his  functions  taken  out  of  his  hands,  denounced 
the  Girondists  as  "hypocrites  of  liberty;"  inveighed,  in  the 
Jacobin  Club,  June  13th,  against  any  partial  insurrections,  as 
calculated  only  to  weaken  the  popular  cause ;  sent  Chabot  and 
others  into  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  persuade  the  inhabitants 
to  confine  themselves  to  a  simple  petition  in  favour  of  the  decrees 
of  May  24th  and  June  8th ;  exhorted  them  to  await  the  expected 
jurriyal  of  the  Marseillese,  and  not  to  rise  till  the.dedsiYe  moment 

'  It  will  be  found  in  the  Mfmoiru  de  Madame  Holand.  t.  i.  App.  G. 
*         iWl.  t.  XT.  p.  69  aqq.  •  Toulongeon,  t.  ii.  p.  160  sq. 
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had  come  for  oyerturmBg  the  throne.^  He  thus  affected  mode- 
ration  m  order  to  annoj.  his  adveraaiiea.  He  eyen  started  a 
journal  called  Le  defeMeur  de  la  C<mtHtuiian,  which  he  made  a 
yehiole  for  attacking  the  Girondists,^  and  in  which  he  yehementlj 
denounced  their  contemplated  insorrection. 

Most  historians  have  considered  the  insnrrection  of  June  20th, 
1792,  tlie  aimivcr.sary  of  tbe  oath  at  the  Tounis-Cuurt,  as  the  im- 
mediate response  of  the  people  to  the  Kintr's  refusal-  to  sanction 
the  two  decrees,  and  the  dismissal  of  tlie  Ciirondist  Ministers;  but 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  prepared  some  time  before.  '  The  "  recall  of 
the  good  Ministers"  was,  however,  made  its  watchword.  Dantou 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  mover  in  it ;  Petion,  divided  hetween 
hope  and  fear,  only  gave  it  his  connivance.^  The  rumours  of  it 
had  filled  the  Eoyal  family  with  alarm,  and  the  King  had  deposited 
copies  of  his  w^  with  three  notaries.  On  the  whole,  howerer, 
it  was  a  more  peaceable  and  good-hnmoared  mob  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  petitioners,  as  they  called  themselves, 
consisted  of  some  8,000  men  armed  with  pikes  and  other  weapons^ 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  large  crowd  of  unarmed  persons. 
One  fellow,  indeed,  carried  on  a  pike  a  calf  s  heart,  with  the  in- 
scription, "  heart  of  an  aristocrat,"  and  there  were  other  menacing" 
emblems,  but  intermixed  with  })eaceable  ones,  such  as  ears  of 
corn,  g-reen  boughs,  and  nosegays.  Led  by  Santerre  and  St. 
Huruge,  they  were  permitted  to  defile  through  the  Chamber  of 
the  Assembly,  singing  Ca  ira,  dancinq-  and  shouting  Vive  la 
nation/   Vivent  les  sans-etdottcs  !  A  hua  le  veto! 

From  the  Assembly  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries.  The 
King  displayed  great  firmness  during  this  terrible  visit.  He 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  advanced  to  meet  the 
crowd,  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  observed  that  he  had  not 
violated  the  Constitution.  He  then  retired  into  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  When  the 
people  urged  him  to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  he  reyilied,  This 
is  not  the  time  nor  the  place.''  To  their  demands  that  he  should 
recall  his  Ministers,  he  merely  answered,    I  shall  do  what  the 

•  Deposition  of  Chabot  before  R^voL     self-socrific**.''    {Ibiii.  p.  S39.)  After 


'  Sc-e  Croker,  £>.^<'//s  cVc  p.  182  sqq.  he  oontinned  this  Journal  under  tho  title 

The  fii*8t  number  of  the  Difi  ntunr  ap-  of  LettrrA  d  ConfiUuantit. 

Jieared  in  May,  1792;  the  twelfth  ami  '  Murtimtr  'l\'rneau,//i.>/.</f  TVrnpur, 

a*t,  Au}ru>t  loth.    "Every  lint'  of  it  t.  i.  p.  129. 


Kobespierre's  election  to  the  ConvmitioD, 


further     p.  465  »q. 


«  Michelet,  HUt,  de  la  B£col.  t.  iii. 
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ConstitDtion  directs."  He  put  on  a  honnet-rouge  thrnst  towards 
Mm  on  a  pike ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  bratal  and  insulting 
speech £rom  the  butcher  Lc  ^  l  udre,  afterwards  a  notorious  member 
of  the  ConTention,  and  the  attack  of  a  mffian,  who  menaced  him 
with  a  pike,  but  was  hindered  from  doing  any  mischief,  no  further 
riolence  occuiTcd.  After  this  scene  had  lasted  two  hours,  Petion, 
the  mayor,  arnved,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  deputies, 
Vergniaud  and  Isnard,  persuaded  the  mob  to  depart.  The  King's 
sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  had  stood  by  his  side  the  wholo 
time.  A  scene  somewhat  similar  passed  in  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. Here  Santerre,  the  brewer^  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  as  the  crowd  defiled  through  the 
room,  pointed  out  to  them  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  son,  ob- 
aerring,  ^'This  is  the  Queen,  this  is  the  Prince  Rojal  I"  Both 
the  Queen  and  her  son  put  on  the  honnet-rouge.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, then  a  young  officer,  who  was  a  spectator  of  this  scene 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Tnileries,  exclaimed,  The  wretches  I 
4U0  or  500  should  be  shot,  and  the  rest  would  soon  take  to 
flight  !'^^ 

Thus  the  insurrection  of  Juno  20th  prova^d  a  failure,  and  had 
even  the  etlect  of  giving  the  King  a  little  brief  popularity.  But 
Lafayette,  by  another  ill-judged,  though  well-meant,  step,  con- 
trived to  make  matters  worse.  On  June  2Sth,  leaving  his  army  at 
Maubeuge,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  rioters  and  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin 
Club.  Failing  in  this  quarter,  he  sought  to  effect  his  objects  by 
means  of  the  National  Guard,  and  attempted  a  review  of  them  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  was  forbidden  by  Potion.  A  depu- 
tation from  some  of  their  battalions  had  called  upon  him  to  lead 
them  against  the  Jacobins;  but  La&yette  hesitated,  and  the 
opportunity  was  irrevocably  lost.  He  now  proposed  to  aid  the 
King's  flight  to  Compiegue,  aud  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army;  should  that  fail,  that  Luckncr  and  himself  should  march 
on  Paris  with  their  forces.  l>ut  Marie  Antoinette  opposed  these 
projects,  observing  that,  if  Lafayette  was  to  be  their  only  re- 
source, they  had  better  perish.*  The  Queen  also  possibly  knew, 
what  the  result  showed,  that  the  army  would  not  have  followed 
La&yette.  His  ill-judged  protection  only  served  to  rally  all 
parties  more  violently,  against  the  Throne.  He  was  attacked  in 

*  BAuriennp  Mtmoirr.*,  t.  i.  ch,  iv.  rampan,  MemoitSf  toL  ii.  ch.  ix.  (Engl. 

»  Lolly  ToUendal's  L<-tt€r  to  th-  King,  Transl.) 
Hirt.  Pari,  t.  zrii.  p.  243  sqq. }  Madame 
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the  journals,  denounced  in  tbe  Aasemblj^  burnt  in  effigy  bj  the 

Jacobins,  and  compelled  to  quit  Paris.  The  Feuillant  Club  was 
now  closed  ;  the  grenadier  companies  and  chasseurs  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  wlio  had  displayed  some  loyalty,  were  cashiered ; 
the  soldiers  of  the  line  were  removed  from  the  capital. 

The  refusal  of  Lafayette's  aid  sprang,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
degree  from  hatred  of  him^  as  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
Revolution.  Bat  a  proposal  of  the  Duke  de  la  Hoohefoucauld 
lianoonrt,  Commandant  of  Rouen,  whose  troops  were  devoted  to 
bim,  that  the  £ing  should  fly  to  that  city,  was  also  refused ;  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  the  oondnsion  that  the  Court,  at  this  jniio> 
ture,  relied  on  the  invasion  of  the  allied  Powers  for  their  delirer- 
ance  in  preference  to  yentnring  on  a  civil  war.  The  fiialnre  of 
the  French  troops,  in  their  first  encounters  with  the  enemy,  was 
calculated  to  nourish  this  hope.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  tliat  the  King  had  now  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Coalition,  and  by  the  advice  of  ^1.  Malouet  liad  sent  Mallet 
du  Pan  to  treat  with  the  allied  ^Sovi  rcigns.  A  Memoir  was  drawn 
up  for  this  purpose  from  the  living's  instructions  by  ^lallet  du 
Pan,  and  corrected  with  Louis's  own  hand.^  The  very  first  sen* 
tence  of  this  document  expresses  that  a  counter-revolution  was 
contemplated ;  a  pr{>ject  for  which  the  insurrection  of  June  20th, 
to  which  it  alludes,  can  alone  afford  the  King  some  justification. 
The  paper  sets  out  with  a  description  of  parties  in  France.  The 
Girondists,  as  well  as  the  other  section  of  the  Jacobins,* are 
denounced  as  virtually  Republicans,  though  the  Girondists  would 
leave  a  sort  of  nominal  Monarchy.  The  othe^  two  parties,  ^e 
FeuillantSy  or  Constitutionalists,  and  the  Indt^nmclants,  or  Neu- 
trals, are  spoken  of  with  contempt,  'fhc  Kilig  congratulates 
himself  on  the  foreign  war,  as  destined  to  effect  all  that  could 
have  been  hoped  from  a  civil  war,  vdth.  less  peril^  misfortune,  and 
uncertainty.*  The  main  olyect  of  the  Memoir  is  to  inform  the 
allied  Sovereigns  of  the  manner  in  which  the  King  wished  the 
counter-revolution  to  be  effected.  It  is  strongly  impressed  upon 
them  that  the  war  should  have  as  much  as  possible  the  appearance 
of  a  foreign  war,  and  that  the  emigrante  should  ncHi  take  any 
active  and  offensive  part  in  it.    Mallet  du  Pto  had  an  interview 

'  It  will  be  found  in  Mi7n  ct  dorr,  de  Proridence  ft  inspire  la  declaration  mux 

NalUt  du  Part^t,  i.',  Pieces  Ju.itif.  p.  427  fartipux,  est  destines  a  faire  maint«^nant 

sqq.    It  was  first  published  by  Professor  avec  moins  de  perils,  de  malheurs,  et  d*in« 

SniTtfa,  in  hit  Ltduett  on  tk$  F^.  SevcL  oertitade,  oe  (ju'on  poamit  esp^rer  de  la 

t  it.  p.  245  sq(j.  truprre  civilo."    .Vt'm.  et  Coff,  d$  MoUtt 

*  <*Hjus  la  guerre  ext^ricure,  doot  la  du  Pan,  ^-c.  t.  i.  p.  440. 
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at  Frankfort,  in  July,  with  the  MiniBters  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  who  were  in  the  smte  of  the  Bang  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.    That  Sovereign^  aa  we  ha^e  ahready  said,  was  elected 

Emperor,  July  5th,  with  the  title  of  Francis  II. ;  and  on  the  11th 
he  had  entered  Frankfort  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  Empress, 
the  Archduke  Joseph,  and  a  brilliant  Court,  for  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation. 

After  the  insurrection,  and  the  attempt  of  Lafayette,  the 
leaders  of  the  G-ironde  began  to  declaim  violently  against  the 
King.  All  Paris  seemed  moved  with  a  patriotic  phrenzy.  La- 
monrette  having  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  have  bat  one  soul, 
the  members  of  the  Right  and  Left  rushed  into  one  another's 
arms  and  hugged  each  other  in  a  fraternal  embrace :  next  day 
they  were  greater  enemies  than  ever.  On  the  motion  of  H^ult 
de  Sechelles  a  decree  was  passed,  July  11  th^  that  the  country 
is  in  danpfer.^'  ^  The  day  before  all  the  Ministers  had  resigned, 
an  act  which  produced  no  impression.  Their  places  were  filled 
up  by  unimportant  persons. 

As  the  King  had  put  his  veto  on  the  decree  suiiiinoning  the 
federal  volunteers  to  Paris,  another  had  been  passed  appointing 
Soissons  as  the  place  of  the  federal  camp  ;  and  to  this  he  gave  his 
sanction.  The  troops  were  first  to  visit  the  capital,  to  participate 
in  the  anniversary  fi&te  of  the  Federation  which  was  now  approach- 
ing. The  Jacobins  of  Brest  and  Marseilles  were  most  active  in 
forwarding  these  men,  Marseilles  especially,  besides  isolated 
bands,  sent  three  regular  battalions,  in  February,  July,  and 
October,  1792,  the  first  of  which  was  led  by  Barbaroux.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  remained  in  Paris,  at  tiie  instance  of  Danton. 
Though  called  Marseillese,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  scum 
of  the  prisons  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts.'  They  sang 
the  well-known  hymn,  composed  at  Strasburg  by  Rouget  de 
risle,  an  officer  of  engineers,  but  first  published  at  Marseilles, 
and  thence  called  the  Ifarseillaise.^ 

On  July  14th,  the  fete  of  the  Federation,  the  Chamj)  de  Mars 
was  covered  with  eighty-three  tents,  one  for  each  de})artment. 
In  the  centre  rose  a  symbolical  tomb  for  those  wlio  should  die  on 
the  frontiers,  with  the  inscription :  "  Tremblez,  tyraaru,  nous  Us 

*  Higi.  Pmrl.  t,  XT.  n.  358  tq.  p.  205.   "  Lea  Mttraeillais,'*  mts  this 

'  Blanc  Gilli,  7?rem  cftr/flr/zif,  ap.  Bar-  CUrofiifle.     lo  ohantent  avec  l>«'auooup 

baroux,  p.  40 ;  Terneau,  t.  ii.  p.  142.  d'ensemble;  et  le  moment  oU  agitant  lours 

*  See  liButard,  Marseilles  ai-DutJi  1789  clia{)eaux  et  leun  labres  ib  crient  tous  a 
ju9qu'e)i  1815,  t.  L  p.  138,  ap.  Cassagnnc.  la  fois,  Avx  armet  cUojftni!  fkit  vraiment 
Hist.  d»\s  Cituffs,  ifc.  t.  iii.  p.  221.   Cf.  firiaonner." 

Chroni^ue  cU  Paris ,  in  Hi^t.  Farl.  t.  xvii.  * 
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vengerons,"  Behind  the  altar  of  the  country  was  a  tree,  called 
the  ''tree  of  Ifeudality/'  from  the  branches  of  which  hong  bnoklers, 
casques,  escutcheons,  crowns,  tiaras,  cardinals'  hats,  erniined 
mantles,  &o.  After  taking  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  at  the 
altar,  the  King  was  invited  to  set  fire  to  this  tree,  but  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  fendalism  no  longer  existed.^  This 
was  the  last  time  that  he  ap])eareJ  in  public.  Petion,  who  had 
been  sus])euded  from  his  ofHce  of  Mayor,  for  his  coniluct  on  June 
20th,  by  the  superior  authority  of  tlie  Directory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paris/  was  now  reinstated  in  his  functions. 

Amid  these  somewhat  melodramatic  displays  the  French  showed 
Ho  lack  of  patriotism  and  constancy  in  the  imminent  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  Hatred  of  the  foreigner  and  dread 
of  an  invasion  united  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  The  armies 
of  the  Coalition  were  now  collecting  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
under  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  Prince 
of  mature  years,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  both  for  military  and  other  talent. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  William  IX.,  through  whose 
dominions  the  march  of  the  l^russiaus  lay,  and  whose  geographical 
position  was  incompatil)le  witli  neutrality  in  a  war  between 
Prussia  and  France,  had  joiued  the  Coalition  in  the  hope  c>f 
gaining  tlie  Electoral  Hat.  Tlie  Electors  of  Treves  and  Mentx 
had  done  the  same.  The  Circles  uf  Suabia  had  also  consented  to 
fuiTiish  their  contingents  as  States  of  the  £mpir6.  The  Electors 
of  Hanover  and  Sa.xony  had  declared  themselves  neutral.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  also  contrived  to  maintain  his  neutrality  till 
the  spring  of  1793 ;  when,  at  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  add  his  contingent 
of  8,000  men  to  the  combined  army.'  The  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Cabinets  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Danish  Court,  in  a  joint  note, 
dated  May  12th,  171>2,  in  which  the  principal  motives  alleged  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Franco  were  her  revolutionary  propa- 
gandism  and  tlie  violence  exercised  towards  the  King.  But  the 
Danish  Minister,  Count  Bernatorff,  declined  to  interfere,  on  tlie 
ground  that  Denmark,  like  other  States,  had  recognized  the  new 
French  Constitution,  and  that  no  direct  and  public  step  had  as 
yet  been  taken  to  overthrow  it.  The  King  of  Denmark,  it  was 
added,  had  already  preserved  his  subjects  from  the  dangers  of 

>  WelK-r,  Vf  -/  eh.  v.  p.  212. 

*  The  Depai'tmeni  of  ParU  comprised  the  forty-eight  .sections  and  sixteen  raral 
diatriets.  '  Homme  tTitat,  t.  ii.  p,  273« 
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infection,  by  a  measure  adapted  to  the  gisnias  of  the  nation ;  a 
reply  wlubh  must  hare  soonded  yeiy  like  a  reproof  to  the  allied 
Goyemments.^ 

The  Dake  of  Bmnswick  arrived  at  Coblenz,  July  3rd,  in  the 
environs  of  which  place  the  troops  under  his  command  were  as- 
sembling'. The  emigrant  Princes  now  retired  to  Bingcn.  The 
Eiiiporor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  ii  conference  at  Mcntz, 
July  19th  and  two  following  days.  The  allied  Sovereigns  ex- 
hibited a  bitter  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  a  selfish  anxiety  as  to 
what  territories  they  should  get  by  way  of  conipoti-atir»n.  The 
Emperor's  army  in  the  Netherlands  was  comLmanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Saze  Teschen.  From  this  15,000  men  were  to  be  detached  to 
cover  the  right  of  the  Prussian  advance  and  join  them  near 
LoDgwy;  while  another  Austrian  army  of  20,000  men  nnder 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  was  to  be  directed  between  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle  to  cover  the  Prussian  left,  menace  Landan,  and  lay  siege 
to  Thionville.  A  third  Austrian  corps  tParmie,  under  Prince 
Esteriiaasy,  assembled  in  the  Breisgau,  and  with  5,000  emigrants 
under  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  menaced  the  French  frontiers  from 
Switzerland  to  Phillipsbourg.  The  French  aruiies  were  inferior 
in  number  to  those  of  the  allies;  that  of  Lafayette  could  hardly 
be  relied  on,  and,  to  add  to  the  danger,  symptoms  of  insurrection 
had  manifested  tlieniselves  in  La  Vend«'o  and  other  provinces. 
Yet  when  the  decree  that  the  country  was  in  danger  was  pro- 
claimed, July  22nd,  in  the  principal  places  of  Paris,  amid  the  roll 
of  drums  and  the  booming  of  cannon,  thousands  rushed  to  enrol 
'  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  tents  and  booths  erected  for  that 
purpose. 

Amidst  these  hostile  preparations  the  fiite  of  both  the  King 
and  Monarchy  was  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  federal  troops,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  Soissons  after  the  fiHe,  had  remained  at 
Fisris ;  and  on  July  17th  they  sent  a  deputation  to  read  to  the 
Assembly  an  address  drawn  up  by  Robespierre,  in  which  the 
suspension  of  the  King's  executive  power,  the  iiii peach mont  of 
Lafayette,  the  discharofe  of  militarv  commanders  nominated  bv 
the  King,  the  dismissal  and  punishment  of  the  departmental 
directors,  &c.,  were  imperiously  demanded.^  ^feanwhile  the 
Girondists,  threatened  on  one  side  by  the  Court  and  Lafayette, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  more  violent  Jacobins,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  work  on  the  King's  fears,  and  reduce  him  to  the  dilemma 
either  of  throwing  himself  into  their  hands,  or  being  crushed  by 

*  Garden,  TMt^t,  t.    p.  S07  sqq.         *  Blue^  Bitt,  cfe  la  BM.  t.  vi  p.  488. 
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Robospiorre  and  the  Repablican  party.  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and 
Gensonne  found  means  to  send  a  letter  to  Louis  XVI.  through 
his  valH  de  ehambre,  Thierry,  in  which  they  told  %m  that  » 
terrible  insnireotioii  was  preparing ;  that  his  abdioation,  or  some- 
thing still  more  dresdfnl,  wonld  be  the  result,  snd  recommended, 
but  without  eflbet,  as  a  means  to  avert  the  catsstrophe,  that 
Roland^  Semn,  and  GlaTi^re  shonld  be  immediately  reinstated  in 
the  Ministry.  A  threatening  address  to  the  King,  got  up  in  the 
secret  conclaves  of  the  Girondc,  was  also  read  in  the  Assembly, 
July  26th.  It  concluded  thus:  "You  can  still.  Sire,  save  the 
country,  and  with  it  your  Crown  ;  dare  then  to  ^vill  it.  Let  the 
name  of  your  Ministers,  let  the  sight  of  the  men  who  surround 
you,  appeal  to  the  public  confidence.''  But  the  address  was 
greeted  with  tumoltuons  diiapprobation  by  the  people  in  the 
tribunes.' 

Measures  had  now  been  taken  to  orgsnize  an  insnrreotion.  A 
central  bmrean  of  correspondence  among  the  forty-eight  sections 
had  been  established  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  Jnly  17th,  at  which* 
commissaiies  from  the  Tarions  sections  appeared  erery  day ;  and 
thus  a  rapid  communication  was  established  among  them  all. 
These  commissaries  ultimately  formed,  on  the  day  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  revolutionary  Coinniuiie,  which  ejected  the  legitimate 
General  Council  of  the  Municipality.''  Already  some  affairs  had 
occurred  which  foreshadowed  the  comiuL''  event.  The  Marsoillese 
had  got  up  a  quarrel  with  some  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard, 
in  which  blood  had  been  spilt.  This  affair  increased  the  agitation 
among  the  respectable  classes,  and  filled  every  bosom  with  hatred 
or  fear.  The  National  Guards  of  the  more  aristocratic  quarters  of 
Paris  were  burning  to  put  an  end  to  the  Revolution,  and  a  band 
of  courageous  gentlemen  had  offered  their  services  in  defence  of 
the  Palace. 

The  20th  of  June  had  been  the  day  of  the  Qirande;  the  10th  of 
Augpist,  for  which,  after  some  postponements,  the  second  insur> 

rection  was  ultimately  fixed,  was  to  achieve  the  triumph  of  the 
Montayne,  or  ultra-democrats.  Most  of  the  leading  Girondists, 
Brissot,  Vcrgniaud,  Condorcet,  Isnard,  Lasource,  and  others,  op- 
posed the  movement  j  Brissot  and  Isnard  even  talked  of  sending 
Robespierre  before  the  Court  at  Orleans,  which  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold  ;^  Potion  and  Kaederer, 


'  Rswlerer,  Chroniaw  de  50  jour»f  ap. 
Croker,i!^ay«  on  therraich  Revd,  p.212 ; 
L.  Blanc,  BUt.  de  la  Sivol,  Fr,  t.  Wi.  p.  4. 


'  M.  TemMQ,  La  2bit«afr,  t.  ii.  p. 

138. 

•  L.  Blanc,  t  viL  p.  SO. 
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though  with  fear  and  doubt,  ultiinatoly  lent  their  aid  to  the  insur- 
rection, ^ut  the  men  who  had  incited  it,  and  were  to  reap  its 
firuits,  kept  themselves  in  the  background.  Neither  Kobespierre 
nor  Danton^  though  each  after  his  manner  was  urging  on  the 
moyement,  took  part  in  the  secret  insurrectional  committee  at  the 
Jacobins,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  obscure  persons. 
Danton,  whose  character,  if  more  ooimpt/  was  at  least  more  open 
than  Robespierre's,  made  no  secret  of  his  hopes  of  profit  and  ad- 
vantage from  the  event.  The  views  of  the  sly  and  egotistical 
Robespiexre  were  more  designing  and  ambitious.  He  sounded 
Barbarouz  on  the  subject  of  procuring  for  him  a  dictatorship  by 
means  of  the  Marseillese  ;  but  Barbaroux  flatly  refused.*  Marat 
was  afraid  to  abide  the  outbreak  which  liis  atrocious  writings  had 
so  much  contributed  to  produce;  and  feeling  himself  insecure  in 
his  cellar,  he  besought  Barbaroux  to  conduct  him  to  Marseilles  in 
the  disguise  of  a  jockey.^ 

While  Paris  was  thus  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection,  the  bitter 
feeling  which  prevailed  against  the  Court  was  increased  tenfold  by 
a  highly  injudicious  manifesto,  published  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, July  25th,  on  breaking  np  from  Coblenz  to  invade  the 
French  frontier.  In  this  paper  it  was  declared:  That  the  object 
of  the  Coalition  was  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy  in  France,  and  to 
restore  Louis  XVI.  to  his  legitimate  authority ;  that  if  the  King 
was  not  immediately  restored  to  perfect  liberty,  or  if  the  respect 
and  inviolability  due  to  him  and  the  Royal  family  were  infringed, 
the  Assembly,  the  Department,  the  Municipality,  and  other  public 
bodies  would  be  made  responsible  with  their  heads ;  that  if  the 
Palace  was  insulted  or  forced,  and  any  \nolence  oftered  to  the  King 
or  his  family,  Paris  would  bo  aliandoncd  to  military  execution  and 
total  destruction.  But — what  was  felt  as  more  insulting  than  all 
this^^if  the  Parisians  promptly  obeyed  these  orders,  then  the  allied 
Princes  engaged  to  obtain  from  Louis  XYI.  a  pardon  for  their  faults 
and  errors.  By  a  second  declaration,  dated  July  27th,  the  Duke 
threatened  that  if  the  King  or  any  member  of  the  Royal  family 
should  be  carried  off  from  Paris,  the  road  through  which  they  had 


1  B«  had  already  touched  30,000  IiA-res, 
the  money  of  the  Court.  Spe  Corr.  entre 
MinAeau  et  U  ConUe  de  Ui  Marck^  t.  iii. 
^  8S|  Jiimti^diB  Lttfa^ttft  ap.  L.  Blanc, 
t.  T.  p.  378,  t.  vii.  p.  27  and  9R. 

'  Mimoires  de  Barbamux,  ch.  v.  p.  62 
aqq.  We  aee  no  reaaon  fbr  doahiiiig  thia 
statement,  with  ^f .  L.  Blanc  (t.  vii  .p.  30), 
merelj^  becanae  it  agreea  not  with  Kobee- 


pierre's  public  speeches.  Barbaroux 
charged  Robespierre  with  the  Hr  sii^n  to  his 
face  in  the  Convention,  SepicmlK^r  i25th, 
1792.  BobeapieiTe  was  silent ;  and  though 
his  creature  Panis  denied  the  charijo.  it 
was  supported  by  Bebect^ui.  iSoe  iiiit. 
Part.  t.  »x.pu  SSaoq. 
*  Barbaroux,  tdMf. 
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been  conducted  should  be  marked  by  a  continued  aeries  of  exem- 
plary punislimeots.' 

The  tone  of  this  manifest  was  not  at  all  iu  accordauce  with  the 
suggestion  of  Mallet  du  Vau.     It  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Marquis  de  Limoiii  according  to  the  vievrs  of  Calonne^  and  had 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  allied  Sovereigns^  thoogh  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  himself  disapproTed  of  it.    The  passage  le- 
Bpecting  the  destmction  of  Paris  is  eyen  said  to  haye  been  inserted 
after  it  had  receiyed  the  Bnke'a  tigosAme*    At  all  eyents,  the 
manifest  should  not  haye  been  published  till  tiie  allied  armies 
were  nearer  to  Paris^  and^  after  issuing  it,  the  maroh  of  the  troops 
on  that  capital  should  haye  been  precipitated.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  manifesto  caused  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  Monarchy ;  that  was  already  determined  on ;   but  by 
wounding  the  national  pride  of  the  French,  it  strengthened  the 
impending  insurrection,  and  also  roused  them  to  a  more  \'iirorous 
defence  atjainst  the  invasion.   A  little  after  Monsieur,  the  Kind's 
brother,  and  other  emigrant  Princes,  published  at  Treves  (August 
8th),  a  declaration  of  their  motives  and  intentions.   Their  army, 
of  about  12,000  men,  was  to  keep  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussians, 
and  follow  their  line  of  operations.^   The  accession  of  the  Conrt 
of  Turin  to  the  Coalition^  July  25th^  which  o£Eered  to  fnimsk 
40^000  men/  must  also  haye  tended  to  irritate  the  French. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  was  officially  oommunicsted 
to  the  Assembly,  August  3rd ;  when  the  King  thought  proper  to 
assure  the  Chamber  in  a  letter,  that  he  would  never  compound  the 
glory  aud  interests  of  the  nation,  never  receive  the  law  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners  or  a  party;  that  he  would  maintain  the  national  in- 
dependence with  his  last  breath.^  Such  professions  were,  to  say 
the  least,  very  imcandid,  when  he  was  negotiating  with  the 
enemies  of  France.  On  the  same  day,  Petion,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Commune,appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assemblj, 
denounced  the  crimes  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  sanguinary  projects 
against  Paris,  and  demanded  his  abdication.^  The  petition  which 
he  presented  to  this  purport  had  been  approved  by  idl  the  Sections 
of  Paris  except  one.  The  insuneotion  would  have  taken  place 
immediately^  but  Santerre,  the  leader  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine» 
and  the  devoted  servant  of  Robespierre,  was  not  yet  prepared. 

'  The  mnnirest  will  Ik*  fontul  in  the  •  Homme  (refof,  t.  i,  p.  431  sq, 

Wet.  Pari.  t.  .\vi.  and  in  L.  Blauc,  Hut.  *  Garden,  Traitts,  t.  v.  p.  160. 

de  tu  Rivol.  eh,  nii  App.  '  Ajp.  Smnh,  voL  ii.  p.  3S7. 

*  ^ft  n.  t  Oorr,  d0  MaUti  du  IVw,  t.  L  •        Pari,  t.  svi.  p.  SIS  aqq. 
p.  316  • 
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The  King  was  informed  almost  hourly  of  the  ftate  of  the  pre- 
j)arations  for  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.  Tlie  anxiety  that 
reigned  in  the  Palace  may  be  easily  conceived.  Extensive  means 
of  defence  were  adopted,  and  the  King  and  Queen  were  not  alto- 
gether without  hopes  that  it  might  be  successful.  Royalty  had 
not  yet  lost  all  its  supporters.  There  was  in  the  Assembly  a 
large,  but  timid  party,  the  friends  of  order ;  and  the  accusation 
of  La&yette,  proposed  by  Brissot,  had  been  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  almost  two  to  one.  But  the  members  who  had  voted  the 
rejection  were  hissed  and  maltreated  on  leaving  the  House.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  at  that  time  much  more  defensible 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  Place  du  Carrousel  was  covered  with 
small  streets;  the  court  of  the  Palace  was  enclosed  with  a  wall 
instead  of  a  railing-,  aud  not  open,  as  at  present,  but  divided  by 
ranges  of  small  buildings.  Mandat,  whose  turn  it  was  to  com- 
iimnd  the  National  Guard,  a  man  of  courage,  and  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  was  a  zealous  Constitutionalist,  and 
several  battalions  of  that  force  were  also  ardently  attached  to  the 
Throne.  Mandates  arrangements  were  judicious.  Twelve  guns 
were  planted  round  the  Palace,  others  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  men  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  with 
those  of  iihe  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  a  force  was  stationed  to 
observe  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  with  iostructions  to  let  the  mob  pass 
from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  then  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear.  The  most  eflfective  force,  however,  was  the  Swiss  Guard, 
about  950  men. 

None  of  the  leading  Jacobins  took  any  active  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  attack.  F^ven  Barbaroux  and  his  friends  Rebecqui 
aud  Pierre  Bailie  excused  themselves  from  leading  their  com- 
patriots, the  Marseillese,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  official 
representatives  of  the  town  of  Marseilles.^  On  this  eventful  day 
the  destinies  of  France  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissaries 
of  the  Sections,  all  of  them  obscui'e  persons,  though  a  few,  as 
BiUaud  Varennes,  Hubert,  Bourdon  de-  I'Oise,  and  two  or  three 
more,  afterwards  beicame  noted  in  the  annaU  of  the  Revolution. 
These  men  proceeded  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  on  the  night  of  August 
9th,  formed  themselves  into  a  new  Commune,  and  expelled  the 
existing  legitimate  Council ;  retaining  of  the  previous  magistrates 
only  Potion,  Manuel,  and  Danton,  and  the  sixteen  Admiuisirators. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  in-uiTCCtiouary  Connnunr  was  to  send 
for  Mandat.  On  entering  the  Council  Hall  he  was  astonished  to 
'  M4m,  de  fiorbonrnx,  p.  66  tq. ;  Teromn,  t.  il  p.  307  note. 
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find  it  filled  with  new  faces.  Before  he  could  recover  from  big 
Borpnae  he  was  overwhelmed  with  qnestions.  Why  had  be 
doubled  the  guard  at  the  Palace  ?  Had  he  not  detained  the 
Mayor  there?    Had  he  not  told  Petion  that  he  ahould  answer 

with  his  head  for  any  disturbance  ?  Maudat  replied  as  well  as 
he  could.  He  j)leaded  an  order  uf  the  Mayor  for  the  arrangements 
he  had  made,  which  he  appears  really  to  have  received,  thouLrli 
he  had  it  not  about  him.  The  President  of  the  Commnm  required 
him  to  withdraw  half  the  forces  at  the  Tuileries,  but  Mandat 
refused  to  sign  the  order.  Suddenly  is  handed  in  the  order  he 
had  given  to  tlie  battalion  of  the  National  Guards  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  to  attack  the  insurgents  in  the  rear^  which  excites  loud  cries 
of  indignation.  The  insurrecfeionarj  CommwM  now  decide  that 
Mandat  shall  be  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye^  for  ki» 
greater  eecwrity.  The  assassins  at  the  command  of  the  Com- 
missaries understand  what  this  mtans.  They  drag  Mandat  from 
the  place  where  he  was  temporarily  confined  and  hurry  lum 
towards  the  staircase  leadintr  to  the  Place  de  Greve ;  but  on  the 
first  stop  ho  is  shot  through  the  head  with  a  pistol  bullet.  The 
Commissaries  must  have  heard  his  gfoaus  and  the  shouts  of  his 
assassins;  Init  they  interrupted  not  their  deliberations.'  They  ] 
now  appointed  Santerre  to  be  provisional  commandant-general  of 
the  National  Guard. 

The  tocsin  had  been  sounding  since  midnight  from  all  the 
steeples  of  Paris,  but  at  first  the  affluence  of  the  people  was  not 
yery  great.  The  inmates  of  the  Palace  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  TheQueen  andMadameElizabeth wandered  about  theapsrt- 
ments ;  the  King  spent  a  long  time  with  his  confessorj  and  then 
in  yain  sought  a  little  repose  upon  a  sofii.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  August  10th  he  yisited  the  military  posts ;  but  his 
appearance  was  calculated  to  excite  anything  but  courage  sad 
enthusiasm.  He  was  dressed  in  a  violet  suit ;  his  ehapeau  de  hnis 
being  placed  under  his  arm  permitted  the  disorder  of  his  hair  to 
bo  seen ;  which,  on  one  ^de,  had  become  unpowdered,  from  lying 
on  the  sofa.  His  eyes  were  red  from  weeping  and  want  of  sleep, 
his  unconnected  phrases  betrayed  the  trouble  and  agitation  of  his 
mind.  At  six  o'clock  he  held  a  sort  of  review.  Some  of  the  , 
I^ational  Guards  received  him  with  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi !  but  the 
cannoniers  and  the  battalion  Croix  Rouge  shouted  Vive  la  NaUwn! 
On  crossing  the  garden  to  yiait  the  posts  at  the  Pont  Tourasat^ 
he  was  saluted  by  the  battalions  of  pikemen  with  yells  otahatk 

*  Murtiner  T«niMQ,  La  Tcrreur,  t  ii.  p.  278. 
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Vvio  !  a  has  le  traitre  !  These  men  took  up  a  position  near  the 
Pont  Royal,  and  turned  their  guns  on  the  Tuileries ;  others  did 
the  like  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Thus  the  Palace  was  menaced 
by  those  summoned  to  defend  it  !  Marie  Antoinette  could  not 
lielp  deploring  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the  Xing,  and 
remarked  that  the  review  had  done  more  harm  than  good.^  Even 
contemporary  Revolutionists  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
if  the  Xing  had  displayed  any  resolution  he  would  have  carried 
with  him  half  the  National  Guard.  Santerre  had  hesitated  to 
advance  till  he  was  threatened  with  death  by  a  man  named 
Westermann.  Banton  and  Desmoulins  were  among  the  insur- 
gents^ but  Robespierre  and  Marat  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.* 
Potion,  who  was  at  the  Tuileries  on  pretence  of  official  duties, 
seemed  ill  at  ease^  and  even  in  danger,  among  the  crowd  of 
royalist  gentlemen ;  but  he  was  summoned  away  by  the  new 
Commune  and  consiyned  to  his  hotel/ 

Tlie  insurfjrent  columns  were  now  advancing  in  dense  masses. 
The  death  of  .^^:mdat,  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannon  from  the  Pont 
Neuf,  had  spoilt  the  whole  plan  of  defence.  To  Rasderer,  prO" 
cureur-syndic  of  the  Department,  and  a  Giirondist,  who  was  at  the 
Palace  in  his  official  capacity,  must  be  mainly  attributed  the 
result  of  the  day.  It  was  he  who,  with  treacherous  counsels,  and 
in  order  to  throw  the  King  into  the  hands  of  his  &ction,  per- 
suaded him  to  abandon  the  Palace  and  take  refuge  in  the  As- 
sembly. As  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before 
was  any  pressing  danger,  he  had  suggested  this  course, 
but  the  Queen  opposed  it.  Raederer  then  pretended  to  super- 
intend the  defence  and  animate  the  troops;  but  the  word  ran 
from  rank  to  rank,  "  we  cannot  fire  on  our  brethren."  The  can- 
noniers  especially  would  not  listen  to  him.  One  of  them  extin- 
guished his  match,  drew  the  charge  of  his  gun,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground.^  Rsederer  now  repeated  his  advice  to  the  Xing  to 
fly  to  the  Assembly,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  Louis  consented, 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  Queen.  At  seven  in  the  morning  he 
left  his  Palace,  never  to  return.  It  was  with  great  diffienlty  the 
Royal  fiunily  made  their  way  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  The 
King  was  received  tolerably  well  by  the  mob;  but  the  Queen 

'  Sbdune  Campan,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  c-Iiarge  uncontradicted  more  than  thirty 

«h.  X.  (Engl.  Tniiwl.).  yeaxm.    See  Croker,  Euayty  d^o.  p.  Stt. 

•  V(.n  Sybel.  i.  527  sq.  (En^.  Tnuud.).  It  wns  also  Rxcdercr  who  persnaden  Man- 
'  Terneau,  t.  ii.  p.  296.  dat  to  go  to  the  Town  Uali.  He  published 

*  Sevwd  pablioations  of  the  time  an  aeooant  of  the  period  between  the 
^Mgied KaKlerur  with  suggesting  this  lu  t  2()th  of  June  and  10th  of  Aagtut, called 
ctHatMMion  and  mating,  and  Iw  left  the     Chronigue  de  Cmqumte  Jours, 
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experienced  gross  insults  and  borrible  threats,  and  was  robbed 

of  her  purse  and  watch. 

The  Iioyal  family,  on  entering  the  Assembly,  took  their  seals 
on  the  benches  appropriated  to  the  Ministers.  The  King  said : 
"I  am  come  liither  to  avoid  a  great  crime,  and  I  think, 
gentlemen,  that  1  can  nowhere  be  safer  than  among  you." — 
Vergniaud,  the  president,  replied :  "  Sire,  you  may  reljr  upon 
the  firmneBBOf  the  National  Assembly;  its  members  have  sworn 
to  die  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  constituted 
anthoritiefl.''  A  member  hayilig  remarked  that  the  Ckmatitation 
forbade  them  to  debate  in  the  King's  presence,  the  Boyal  fiunilj 
were  conducted  to  a  small  room  appropriated  to  the  diort-hand 
writers. 

The  departure  of  the  King  spread  consternation  through  the 
Palace  and  was  fatal  to  its  defence.  Who  should  fight  in  a  self- 
abandoned  cause  ?  Whole  battalions  of  the  Natiou;il  (iuard  either 
dis]>ersed  themselves  or  joined  the  men  of  the  faubourgs.  The 
Swiss  alone  showed  admirable  fidelity,  courage,  and  discipline, 
though  two,  even  of  these,  were  induced  to  fraternize  with  the 
insurgents.  They  were  brought  down  by  shots  from  the  gentle- 
men in  the  apnrtments  of  the  Palace,  The  first  report  of  firearms 
caused  a  horrible  confusion.  Bage  or  terror  filled  every  breast. 
The  Swiss,  ranged  on  the  staircase  of  the  Palace,  were  ordered  to 
fire,  and  in  a  moment  scores  of  those  who  filled  the  yestibnle 
were  extended  on  the  floor.  Then,  led  bj  their  colonel,  Pfjffer, 
the  Swiss  made  a  sortie,  cleared  the  Caironsel  with  much 
slaughter,  seised  three  cannons  and  dragged  them  to  the  Palace. 
But  they  had  routed  only  the  adTanced  guard  of  the  insorrectioii. 
The  bands  of  the  faubourgs  still  came  pouring  on  with  horrible 
shouts  for  vengeance.  At  this  crisis  the  defence  was  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  King,  who  sent  to  the  Swiss,  by  M.  d'TIervilly, 
an  order  to  that  eftect,  hastily  'v\Titten  in  pencil.^  The  greater 
part  of  this  heroic  l)and  were  killed  in  attempting  a  retreat,  some 
towards  the  Assembly,  some  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
Bonaparte,  then  in  a  state  of  poverty  approaching  destitution,* 
who  beheld  the  attack  on  the  Palace  from  a  shop  on  the  Carrousel 
belonging  to  the  brother  of  his  friend  and  schoolfellow  Bourrienne, 
observed,  when  at  St.  Helena,  that  after  none  of  his  battles  had 
he  been  so  struck  with  the  aspect  of  death  as  by  the  heaps  of 

*  Mortimer  Tenieau,  La  TVmnr,  t.  H.  project  of  making  a  living  by  taking 
Pi.  3S0  s<i<|.  ^Io^t  previous  historians  re-  nouses  and  underlettiQg  tben.  Boar- 
present  the  ralat  e  as  for«.<  <]  bv  fix*  mob.  rieniM,  M4m.  k  Lp.  4S. 

*  He  had  foriueU  with  Buurrieune  the 
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corpses  in  the  Taileriee  garden.^  The  number  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  assailante  appears^  howerer,  from  recent  reseorotiee, 
to  have  been  under  200.*  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  goard  the 
Palace  was  entered  by  the  mob,  when  erery  male  inmate  was 

murdered  and  the  furniture  stolen  or  destroyed. 

■itfi^m.  delMCosMft    p.  129.  *  Tomem,  iUii  notet,  p.  494. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  GirondiBtB  seemed  at  first  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  yictory 
achieved  by  others.  The  Assembly^  in  which  that  party 
prevailed,  assnmed  at  once  all  the  executiTe  power  of  the  State^ 
and|  at  the  instance  of  Vergniand,  its  president,  directed  the  pro- 
visional snspension  of  the  King,  the  nomination  of  a  tntor  for  the 
Prince  Koval,  the  installation  of  the  Kini'  and  Eovul  familv  at 
the  Luxcnil'ourg,  sanctioned  the  decrees  on  which  the  King  had 
placed  his  vrfo,  ordered  tlie  accusjition  of  the  ^linister,  Abancourt, 
for  not  carrying  out  a  decree  nirainst  the  Swiss  Guard,  sent  com- 
missaries to  the  armies  to  suspend  the  Generals,  decreed  domi- 
ciliary visits  to  suspected  persons.*  All  this  was  done,  August 
10th,  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The  Assembly,  of  which  only 
members  of  the  Left  were  present,  also  took  upon  itself  to  form  a 
new  Ministry;  restored  Roland,  Servan,  and  Oavidre  to  their 
former  places,  appointed  Lebrun  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs, 
Monge  to  the  Department  of  Marine,  Danton  to  that  of  Justice. 
Danton,  a  sort  of  caricature  of  Mirabeau,  with  all  his  animal  sen- 
sualism, but  without  his  genius,  had  been  an  advocate  in  the 
King's  Council  since  17'S7,  l)ut  had  little  pmctice.  Ho  was 
remarkable  for  his  high  stature,  athletic  form,  stentorian  voice, 
and  what  he  called  his  aiidacitv,  which  was  rather  etironterv. 
These  endowments  served  to  qualify  liiui  for  a  demagogue  and 
bully  ;  but  he  quailed  if  boldly  met.*''  He  had  taken  little  part  in 
the  insurrection  ;  but  after  the  victory  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  Marseillese  with  a  great  sabre,  as  if  he  had  been  the  hero  of 
the  day.'  He  appointed  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d'£glantine 
his  secretaries. 

But  the  reins  of  power  were  really  held  at  this  juncture  by  the 
new  Commune,  or  Municipality,  supported  by  the  armed  mob.  It 
was  not  till  the  morning  of  August  11th  that  the  wary  Robes- 
pierre had  caused  himself  to  be  named  a  member  of  it  for  the 

Section  in  which  he  lived,  that  of  the  Fi<pus,  Place  Yundome.* 

'  Mist,  Fori,  U  xvii.  p.  18  tq.  de  CasMgnac,  t.  iii.  p.  449  sq. 

a  IfradhoeuBM,  t.  ii.  pw  SSS*  ,  *  He  now  lived  with  Duplay,  the  joiner, 

*  LouYat,  Mimomt,  pi  IS,  tp.  Gran.    Bm  St.  Honors. 
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But  lie  avoided  appearing  prominently  in  it^  kept  liimaelf  in  a 
corner  of  the  Council  Chamber^  jet  directed  all  the  steps  of  the 
Commune;  and  while  the  Legiislatiye  Assembly  existed,  headed 
aeTersl  violent  deputations  to  its  bar.^   Marat  was  also  a  leading 

member  of  the  insurrectionary  Commune;  such  waa  their  respect 
for  him  that  they  assigned  him  a  private  tribune.^  A  Committee 
of  Surveillance  was  appointed,  which  assumed  all  the  functions  of 
(rovernment ;  ordered,  among  other  tinners,  the  barriers  to  be 
closed,  passports  to  be  suspended ;  non-juring  priests  to  leave 
France  within  a  fortnight ;  the  ladies  of  the  Queen  and  several 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  interrogated;  decreed  a 
number  of  arrests,  thns  filling  the  prisons  for  the  ensuing  mas- 
sacres. The  National  Onard  was  reformed  and  increased  by  vast 
numbers  of  mere  proletaries ;  the  property  in  the  Boyal  Pidaces 
and  the  plate  in  the  churches  were  seized ;  the  Registers  at  the 
H6tel  de  YiUe  began  to  be  dated  "  First  year  of  the  Bepublio/^ 
On  August  12th  the  Assembly  surrendered  the  custody  of  the 
King  and  his  family  to  the  Commune^  and  on  the  following  day 
IV'tion  conducted  them  from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Temple. 
Here  the  King  was  lodged  in  a  gloomy  apartment  lighted  by  a 
single  window,  and  furnished  with  a  wrctcLed  bed  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  Royal  family  were  not  even  pro\'ided  with  necessary 
clothes.  The  Countess  of  Sutherland,  lady  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador, sent  some  of  her  son's  for  the  Dauphin.  The  Tttileries 
Lad  been  abandoned  to  be  plundered  by  the  mob. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was  itself  to  be  dissolved  to  make 
room  for  a  National  Convention.  Robespierre  had  proposed  this 
step  at  the  Jacobin  Club  on  the  evening  of  August  10th.'  On 
the  11th  the  Assembly  decreed  its  own  abdication^  and  fixed  the 
mode  of  electing  a  Convention.  The  electoral  firanohise  was  now 
extended  ;  the  distinction  of  active  and  inactive  citizens  was  sup- 
pressed ;  every  Frenchman,  aged  twenty- five,  living  by  his  own 
labour  or  income,  and  not  in  domestic  sei-vice,  if  he  had  taken 
the  civic  oath,  was  declared  an  elector.*  But  the  double  degree 
of  election  was  retained  ;  that  is,  primary  assemblies  to  choose 
electoral  assemblies,  which  last  returned  the  deputies.  The  former 
were  to  meet  on  Sunday^  August  26th;  the  latter  on  Sunday, 
September  2nd.  • 

A  mixed  commission,  composed  of  members  of  the  Assembly 

*  Mortimer  l^mmUf  I.  iii.  Uv.  ix.  ereed  Ihtt  a  oontribotkm  of  three  &Ky^ 

'  Flisf.  Par!,  t.  xrii.  pc  196.  labour  wm  a  neoeasary  qualification  to 

'  Ibid.  p.  176.  vote  id  the  primary  aiaemblies.  Mitt, 

*  The  Comtitaent  Aifemblj  had  de*     ^arl.  t.  iii. 
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and  of  the  Commune,  appointed  to  search  the  Tuileries,  found 
some  letters  and  docoments^  which  proved  that  the  King  had 
eompromifled  himself  with  the  connter-Bevolntion.'  Th9  Commune 
compelled  the  Aaaembly  to  appoint  an  extraordinary  criminal 
tribunal.  Robeepierre  refhsed  tiie  presidency  of  it,  and  had  alto 
resigned,  in  April,  the  ofiBce  of  Public  Acenier,  which  he  had 
exercised  since  the  preceding  February.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  new  tribunal,  August  18th,  the  Commune  directed  the 
guillotine  to  be  permanently  erected  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
but  the  knife  to  be  removed  every  night.*  The  first  victims  of 
this  tribunal  were  Delaporte,  intendant  of  the  Civil  List,  D'Angre- 
mont^  the  Queen's  master  of  languages,  one  Solomon^  conTicted 
of  forgery,  and  the  journalist  Durozoy.  Thus  was  inaugurated 
the  reign  of  blood  ;  Kobcspierro  had  invoked  it  in  the  last  number 
of  his  BiftfMmt}  The  dominion  of  the  ochlocracy  had  commenced, 
of  the  men  who  were  to  strangle  the  Revolution  by  their  excesses, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  military  despotism.  Its  advent  wm 
signaliaed  by  some  acts  of  senseless  brutality.  By  order  of  the 
Commune,  the  statues  of  Henry  lY.,  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  Louis 
XV.,  and  other  monuments,  were  overthrown ;  they  also  decre^ 
the  destruction  of  all  emblems  and  monuments  of  feudality  and 
despotism,  even  in  private  houses."*  The  title  of  Ciioyen  was  to 
be  substituted  for  that  of  'Monsieur;  and  in  public  acts  after  Van 
IV  de  la  liberte  was  to  bo  added.  Van  I  do  Vt'galite. 

But,  though  Paris  seemed  unanimous,  the  Revolution  of  August 
10th  was  not  universally  welcomed  in  France.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfiMStion  were  manifested  at  Metz,  Nanci,  Konen,  Amicus, 
Strasbourg^  and  other  places/  Lafayette  conceived  the  idea  of 
uniting  the  Directoriee  of  the  Departments  in  a  Congress,  and 
opposing  them  to  the  National  Assembly — in  short,  of  confront- 
ing Paris  with  the  provinces.  The  Municipality  of  86dan,  where 
his  army  was  stationed,  was  ready  to  second  the  measure.  He 
also  thought  of  marching  to  Paris,  with  some  regiments  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  when  the  National  Guards  would,  in  all  proba- 

'  Rapport  (le  Gohier,  Uist.  Pari.  t.  xvii.  guillotine  was  designed  au«l  manuf&cture«l 

p.  82.  by  one  Schmidt,  a  pianoforte  maker,  of 

'  HL'f.  Pari.  t.  xvii,  p.  211.    This  in-  Strasbourg.    See  Granier  do  Cassagnac, 

•trument  derived  its  name  from  Dr.  Guil-  Uut.  det  (Jauta,  6^x.  L  Ui.  p.  183  j  Crokf  r» 

lotin,  a  physician  of  Fkrif,  and  member  Essay  viii. 

of  the  Coiistitiii  nt  Assembly,  who  first  '  Croker,           p.  3  {3. 

proposed  it  in  October,  1789.    His  sag-  ♦  "DwBXy  Souvenirs  dt  la  Ttrreur^L  iu 

gestion,  however,  was  not  attended  to,  p.  176  sq.;  Hist.  Parl.X.  xvii.  p.  119.  It 

and  it  was  not  till  March,  1792,  that,  by  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  statue 

the  advice  of  M.  I^ouis,  secretary  to  the  of  Lonis  XIV.,  erected  , August  12th, 

College  of  Surgeons,  it  was  first  adopted  1692.  was  overthrown  Auofust  l:^th,  1792. 

by  the  LcgialaUvo  Assembly.  The  Im  *  Trdmhi,  t  in.  p.  44.  A  ^ 

I  \ 
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bility^  havo  joined  him^  and  the  Marseillese  and  pikemen  might 
easily  have  been  dispersed.^  Thus  he  might  have  saved  the  King 
and  Constitution^  but  he  wanted  resolution  for  so  bold  a  stroke^ 
and  only  did  enough  to  insure  his  own  &11.  The  Goyemment 
saperseded  him,  and,  on  the  night  of  Aognst  19th,  he  fled  with 
many  of  his  officers,  hoping  to  reach  the  Dutch  frontier  and 
England ;  but  he  was  arrested  by  the  Austrian  outposts,  trans- 
ferred for  some  unknown  reason  to  Prussian  cnstodv,  and  suc- 
cessively imprisoned  at  Wesol,  Xeisse,  aud  Glatz.^  Dumouriez 
was  now  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  two  arniit's  wliicii 
covered  the  frontiers,  and  Luckner  was  superseded  by  Kellennann. 

The  allies  were  now  advancing.  The  Prussian  light  troops  had 
entered  the  French  territory,  August  12th.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sierck  having  fired  upon  them  from  their  windows,  that 
place  was  abandoned  to  military  execution ;  a  debut  which  pro- 
duced a  bad  impression.^  The  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army, 
which  had  taken  three  weeks  to  accomplish  forty  leagues,  crossed 
the  frontier,  August  18th,  and  encamped  at  Tieroelet,  where  it 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under  Churfiiit.  Longwy^ 
invested  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  General  Clair&it,  August 
20th,  capitulated  on  the  24th.  This  event  was  seized  upon  by  the 
Jacobin  leaders,  who  artfully  fomented  the  excitement  which  it 
naturally  produced.  The  Assembly  decreed  that  every  citizen,  in 
a  besieged  place,  who  talked  of  surrender,  should  be  put  to  death; 
that  Longwy  should  be  razed,  and  a  new  levy  of  30,000  men 
made.*  On  August  27th  was  given  a  grand  funeral  fete,  in  honour 
of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  10th ;  the  passions  of  the  people 
were  roused  by  a  long  procession  of  their  widows  and  orphans. 
Next  day  Danton  declared  in  the  Assembly  that  the  despots 
could  be  made  to  retreat  only  by  "  a  great  national  oonrulsion," 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  seizing  all  traitors ;  demanded  autho* 
rity  to  make  domioilisry  visits,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
seising  the  arms  of  suspected  persons.'  These  visits  were  made^  by 
oi*der  of  the  Commune,  on  the  night  of  August  29th,  when  several 


•  Von  Svbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  51  sqq.  (En|t. 

Tran>l/i.  numouriez  says  that  twn-ihinls 
of  the  armv  of  l:lauder«  were  with 
Lafl&yetto,  mid:  p.  51. 

'  Temeau,  t.  iii.  p.  72  sq.  At  the 
Feac«  of  Basle,  1 795,  the  Pnisuaas  handed 
him  over  to  Austria.  He  wm  now  con* 
finsd  at  Obniitc,  and  was  at  length  re- 
leased by  Bonapnrto  at  the  Peate  of 
Campo  Formio,  after  a  harsh  confinement 
cimarjmn. 


*  Homme  rTStat^  t.  i.  p.  48S. 

*  Hi<f.  Purl.  t.  xvii.  ]>.  126.  If  was  in 
tiie  miilst  of  these  alarms  that  several 
distinciiushed  fimreigoert  were  admitted  to 
Kniuh  citizenship,  as  Friertley,  Payne, 
Benihain,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Mackin- 
tosh. Pestalozzi,  Washington,  Hamilton, 
MadI  ison,  Klopstock,  Kosciusko,  &e. — 
Faft'.^  th  lit  Rt'i'ol.  np.  Blanc,  t.  Til.p.  117. 

*  Hist,  i'arl.  t.  xvii.p.  a  14. 
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thousand  persons  were  arrested,  but  the  greater  part  were  released 
on  the  following  day.  The  Assembly  at  last  made  an  endeavour 
to  stem  the  insolent  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Commune , 
and  decreed,  August  30th,  the  election  of  a  new  Municipality ;  but 
Potion  appeared  at  the  bar  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  on  the  Slat, 
,  «nd  frightened  the  Chamber  into  an  abandonment  of  the  measure. 
On  this  occasion,  Tallien,  who  read  the  address,  uttered  this 
ominous  sentence,  inuflfied  wUh  Rcheipiem^B  own  hand:^  We 
have  caused  tiie  refiractory  priests  to  be  arrested ;  they  are  con- 
fined in  a  private  house,  and  in  a  few  days  lihe  soil  of  liberty  wiH 
be  purged  of  their  presence 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  lud,  news  arrived  at  Paris  that 
A'erdim  bad  been  invested;  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  sum- 
moning it,  had  declared  that  places  which  did  not  surrender  would  I  te 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery.^  The  Coynm  une  now  directed 
the  barriers  to  be  closed,  horses  to  be  seized  to  convey  troops  to 
the  frontier;  citizens  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at 
the  first  signal.  Alarm-guns  were  fired,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  the 
generale  beaten.  These  measures  had  the  intended  effect.  '*  Let 
us  £7  to  meet  die  enemy  I''  cried  the  people.  But  another  por- 
tion, better  instructed,  shouted:  "Let  us  hasten  to  the  prisons," 
— ^which  had  just  been  filled — "  shall  we  leave  these  traitors  be- 
hind uBj  to  murder  our  wives  and  children  if  we  pmsh  f"  A 
rational  fear  of  a  few  thousand  unarmed  prisoners  I 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  horrible  Massacres  of  Sf.i'tember. 
Tlie  first  victims  were  some  priests,  who  were  being  conveyed  in 
carriages  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbayo,  about  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon  :  several  of  whom  were  murdered  before  thev  reached 
the  prison.  When  the  carriages  entered  the  court  it  was  found  to 
be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  people,  who  must  have  been  admitted 
by  the  authorities.  The  massacre  at  this  place  lasted  till  five 
o'clock,  when  a  voice  exclaimed,  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done  here ;  let  us  go  to  the  Carmelites/'  This  prison  contained 
186  ecclesiastics  and  three  laymen.  The  priestswere  asked  whether 
they  would  take  tiie  civic  oath  ?  and  on  their  heroically  rehtnpg, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  garden  of  the  convent,  and  despatched 
wi^  muskets  and  swords.  Only  fourteen  contrived  to  escape  over 
the  walls.  About  six  in  the  evening  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  informed  the  General  Council  of  the  Municipality  of  what 
was  passing.    This  body  could,  doubtless,  have  arrested  the  mas- 

*  TeciMm,  La  TBrreur,  t  iu.  p.  175       *  Hist.  Pari,  t  zriL  pp.  169—167. 
note.  «  Ibid.  p.  836. 
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sacree^  liad  they  been  so  inclined^  by  ordering  oat  the  National 
Gnard;  bnt  they  contented  themselres  with  sending  commissarieB 

to  the  different  prisons  to  protect  persons  incarcerated  for  debt; 
thus  showing  that  they  had  the  power  to  save  the  rest,  had  they 
been  so  disposed,  and,  therefore,  virtually  sanctioning  their 
murder.  They  went  through  the  farce  of  sending  a  message  to 
the  Assembly  to  deliberate  respecting  the  crowds  assembled  at 
the  prisons.^  But  the  Assemblj  was  frightened  and  powerless. 
All  it  did  was  to  send  some  commissarietj  who^  after  a  few  vain 
attempts  to  be  heard,  retired.  The  prisoners  were  subjected  to 
a  sort  of  barlesqne  trial.  Maillard^  the  grim  hero  of  the  Bastille^ 
acted  the  part  of  jndge ;  ten  armed  men,  seated  at  a  tabloi  formed 
an  extempore  jury.  Similar  scenes  passed  at  the  other  prisons 
during  fiye  consecntiye  days.  The  verdict,  "  Liberate  the  gentle- 
man/' was  the  signal  to  kill  the  nnhappy  wretch  who  thought  he 
had  escaped.  Some  who  boldly  avowed  that  they  were  Royalists 
were  spared  ;  any  e(iui vocation  or  falsehood  was  attended  with 
certain  death.  A  young  lady,  Mdlle.  Sombreuil,  saved  her  father 
by  consenting  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  mixed  with  human  blood.' 
Among  the  victims  were  the  Minister  Montmorin,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Princess  de  Lamballe,  one  of  the  Queen's  favourites,  who  was 
murdered  because  she  refused  the  oath  of  hatred  of  Royalty.  Her 
body  was  subjected  to  the  most  obscene  brutalities ;  her  head  was 
ont  off^  stnck  on  a  pike^  and  paraded  before  the  Temple,  when  a 
municipal  officer  insisted  that  the  Queen  should  go  to  the  window. 
She  fiunted  at  the  sight.  When  the  murderers  had  cleared  the 
chief  prisons,  they  went  to  the  Bicdtre  and  La  Salpitrito,  and 
massacred  women  and  children,  paupers  and  lunatics.  While  these 
revolting  scenes  were  enacting,  Danton,  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eg- 
lautine,  and  Robert,  with  their  wives,  sat  down  to  a  luxurious 
l)anquet.  Tlie  total  number  of  victims  at  Paris  is  reckoned  at 
between  1,  lUU  and  1,.jOO,^  to  whom  must  be  added  the  prisoners 
detained  at  Orleans — forty- three  in  number.  Alquier,  President 
of  the  Department  Seine  et  Oise,  rode  post-haste  to  Paris  to  in- 
treat  Danton  to  spare  them ;  he  was  told  by  the  "  Minister  of 
Justice  1 to  mind  his  own  business.  These  prisoners  were  all 
massacred  but  three,  September  9th.  Among  them  were  the  et- 
Minister  De  Lessart  and  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  formerly  com- 
mander of  the  King's  guard.    The  ruffian  Foumier,  called  the 

*  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xvii.  p.  350.  ftp.  Gr.  de  Cussagnae^  t.  iii.  p.  240  sq. ; 

*  Sm  TnroMa,  La  iWrvtir,  t.  ii.  p.  988  L.  Blam,  t.  tu.  p.  196.  M.  TernMa 
note.  (t.  iii.  p.  948)  wtimalM  them  at  1868. 

*  Fmdhonime,  Hi*ft,  yni.  et  impart. 
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American,  bnt  who  was  in  reality  a  native  of  AnTergne,  leader  of 
the  band  which  committed  this  massacre,  had  a  regular  oomnus- 
sion  from  Roland,  Minister  of  the  Interior.^ 

The  Committee  of  Snrveillance  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
different  departments,  September  8rd,  calling  upon  them  to  follow 
the  bloody  example  set  by  the  capital,  as  a  necessary  means  of 
public  safety.  This  circular,  which  bears  among  other  siguutures 
that  of  Marat,  was  forwarded  with  the  counter-sign  of  Danton. 
It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Danton  added  a  circular  of  his 
own,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  of  the  provincial  town?^  to  fly  to 
arms  and  leave  nobody  behind  who  might  trouble  them  during 
the  march  agamst  the  enemy The  exhortations  produced,  how- 
ever, but  little  effect,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Septembrists  failed 
in  the  proYinces.  At  Bheims  about  eight  persons  were  murdered, 
eleren  at  Lyon,  fourteen  at  Meauz.  At  the  last  place  the  assassins 
are  said  to  haye  come  from  Psris.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  September  massacres  were  pre* 
meditated,  though  a  few  ultra-revolutionary  writers,  including 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  have  maintained  the  contrary.  They  appear  to 
have  been  determined  on  at  latest  by  August  2Gth,  and  ])robably 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  thciu  was  to  influence  the  elections  for 
the  Convention.*  It  can  be  proved  that  the  Ministry  knew  of 
them  beforehand ;  that  the  conrui'fjfs  and  other  authorities  at  the 
prisons  were  prepared  for  what  was  to  happen  ;  that  the  assassins, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Marseillese  and  Federal  soldiers,  were  quietly 
admitted  into  the  prisons ;  that  great  part  of  them  were  hired  and 
paid  for  their  bloody  work  ;^  that  records  of  the  Sections  still 
existing,  as  those  of  the  Sections  Luxembourg  and  Poisonni^re, 
show  that  the  massacres  were  deliberately  voted ;  and  that  the 


*  Terneau,  La  Ttmur,  U  iii.  p.  368. 

massacres,  ape  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  AbM  Sieard,  and  Jourgoiac 
St.  Meurd,  Man  agonv  (f^'  :iS  htvnSy  in 
Burr  It' re's  liihlioth.  dts  Mem.  t.  :iviii. 

"  From  the  arc  hives  of  Angers,  ap.  Von 
Syl>el.  ItevMutwnsztU^'^i,  S.  54S,  Tol.  ii. 
p.'  99  (Eoff.  Trans.). 

'  Hiet.  Pati,  %,  xtU.  p.  483  944.;  Toa- 
lon};eon,  t.  ii.  p.  202. 

*  Von  8vbel  {ibid.  p.  69). 

*  M.  L.  BUme»  Biti.  de  la  SM.  U  vii. 
p.  206,  denies  this  fact ;  asserts  that  no 
traces  can  be  fbnnd  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Commune  of  wages  paid  to  the  execu- 
tkHMflt,  tnd  oontmt  that  any  entries  of 
mone>-  paid  to  workmen  at  this  time  relate 
only  to  the  burial  of  the  bodies.  But 
tbcn^  h«  hM  diliguitlj  OMd  tiM  Eitt. 


Parlenuntairty  he  seems  to  have  over* 
kKrked  the  following  passage:  "Ifaodat 
du  4  Sept.  sign4  N — ,  Je — ,  La — ,  com- 
missaires  de  la  Commune,  vis^  ^le — : 
an  profit  de  Gil  — Pet — ,  p<»ur  prix  do 
tamps  qa'ils  ont  mis,  lui  et  trois  de  .«es 
caroarades  a  rexp^flition  <les  pretres  <ie 
8t.  Firmin  pendant  2  jours,  i»uivaot  la 
r^nisitkm  q«i  est  fhlt»  avx  dita  cooimis- 
saii-es  j)ar  fa  section  des  8:1ns  Cul<ities, 
oui  lea  a  mis  en  ouvrage,  ci .  .  .  46  iiv."— 
M,  P,  U  xtiiL  p.  231 .  The  word  aepftli' 
turn,  evidently  a  euphemism,  can  banllv 
mean  burial.  See  further  res|)e«'tin«j  pav 
nient  of  the  murderers,  Gr.  de  Cassagnac, 
Hitt.  dts  Causes,  t.  UL  p.  240;  Ttf- 
neau,  La  Ttrnfr.  t.  iii.  nntf  x\iii.  This 
last  note  may  be  considered  as  decisive  «/ 
the  qncetioii  of  ergsaiatioB. 
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same  thing  was  done  in  other  places  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  registers  of  several  Sections  the  leaves 
containing  the  transactions  of  September  2nd  and  3rd  are  torn 
out.^  A  further  proof  of  foreknowledge  and  design  is  that  many 
pmoners  were  liberated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  before  tho 
massacres  began,  either  from  private  friendship,  or  for  the  sake  of 
money.  The  Prince  de  Poix  and  Beaomarchaia  bought  their  lives 
of  Panis  and  Manael.^  Bat  there  were  doubtless  some  Tolnnteer 
assassins.  It  is  said  that  among  the  murderers  at  the  Abbaye 
were  persons  established  as  apparently  respectable  tradesmen  in 
the  neighbooriioodj  and  that  the  murderers  of  the  priests  at  the 
Ctomes  were  wen-dressed  men  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  and 
belonging  evidently  to  the  wealthier  class.* 

The  chief  instigators  of  the  massacres  were  Danton,  Marat,  and 
the  Committee  of  Surveillance ;  one  of  the  principal  aironts  of 
them  was  Billaud  Varennes.  At  the  pnson  of  La  Force,  members 
of  the  Municipality,  in  their  scarves  of  office,  presided  over  and 
legalized  the  butchery/  Robespierre's  share  in  these  atrocities^ 
if  more  obscnre,  is  hardly  less  certain.  He  was  too  wary  to  take 
any  prominent  part.  But  that  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
massacres  appears  from  the  fect^  that  he^  as  well  as  Tallien  and 
others,  reclaimed  from  the  prisons  some  priests  who  had  been 
their  tutors.^  Flanis,  one  of  the  most  actiTO  of  the  Committee  of 
Sonreillance,  was  Bobespierre's  creatare,  acting  only  by  his  com- 
mand. Robespierre  afbeirwards  endeayonred  to  exculpate  himself 
by  some  glaring  falsehoods.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  ceased  to 
go  to  the  Commune  before  the  massacres  occurred  ;  yet  the  minutes 
record  his  presence  September  1st  and  2nd.*'  Petion  also  declared 
that  he  saw  Robespierre  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  durhnj  the  ynassncrrs^ 
and  reproached  him  with  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  denuncia- 
tions and  arrests/ 

The  Girondists  are  not  exempt  from  blame,  though  their  part 
in  the  massacres  was  that  of  cowardly  connivance.  We  have 
mentioned  Roland's  agency  in  the  matter  of  the  Orleans  prisoners. 
The  journals  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  represented  the  massacres  as  necessary  and  just.'  Petion, 
when  applied  to  by  men  bespattered  with  blood  for  orders  respect- 

*  The  proceeding  of  all  the  Sections       '  Blanc,  t.  Tii.  pp.  154,  214. 
will  be  round  in  Tbnvean,  La  Terrtttr,        *  Mieh«1et,  t.  iv.  p.  176. 

t.  iii.  note  xiii.  See  also  Son\jLe  Convent  *  Ibid.  p.  121. 

dfs  Carmes,  ch.  ix.j  MicheWt,  Hist,  de  la  '  Ibid.  p.  124. 

R^vol.  t.  iv.  p.  133.  ^  Prudhouime,  ap.  CftiiMgnac,  t.  KL 

•  PnuUicimroe,  ap  VoO  Sjbel,  Rnolu-  p.  240.    M.  ^anc  omits  tbtt  ftmoloca 
iioiUMtit,  B.  i.  8.  ftsta  •  Blue,  k  vii.  p.  1S6  iq. 
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ing  eighty  priaoners  at  La  Foroe^  excloiiiLedf  Do  for  the  beat  I  ** 
and  offered  the  aiwaiwinfl  some  wme.^  Brisaot  was  pnbliolj  charged 
hj  Chabot  with  having  informed  hitn^  on  tiie  morning  of  Sep* 
tember  2nd,  of  tiie  plot  to  massacre  the  prisoners.'   When  it  was 

too  late^  the  Girondists  bestirred  themselres  a  little,  and  procured 

the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance. 

The  massacres  were  attended  and  followed  in  Paris  bv  the 
greatest  disorders.  The  populace  broke  into  the  royal  cellars 
in  the  Carrousel,  and,  in  their  new  capacity  of  sovereign,  appro- 
priated the  contents.  Watches  and  trinkets  were  demanded  in 
the  streets  as  offeringa  to  the  country.  The  Garde  Meuhle  was 
broken  open  and  many  of  the  crown  diamonds  stolen,  among 
them  the  celebrated  Regefit.  Sargent,  Panis,  Deforgues,  and 
other  members  of  the  Municipal  Committee,  divided  the  spoils  of 
the  murdered.'  The  property  stolen  must  have  amounted  to 
many  million  francs. 

From  theae  revolting  scenes  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  view  the 
French  character  on  a  brighter  side.  With  patriotic  enthusiaam 
volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  great  numbers ;  during  a  fort- 
night 1,800  men  left  Paris  daily  for  the  frontier.*  The  ^larseillcse, 
however,  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacres,  who  had  been  main- 
tained at  the  (expense  of  the  Coinrniirip,  refused  to  march.^  Marat 
proclaimed  that  he  had  other  work  for  them  to  do  at  Paris. 
Patriotic  gifts  poured  in  ;  even  the  market  women  brought  4,000 
francs.  Verdun  had  surrendered,  September  2nd,  aftw  a  bom- 
bardment  of  fifteen  hours;  but  the  auicide  of  Beaurepaare,  the 
commandant,  who  had  opposed  the  capitulation,  might  apprise 
the  Prussians  of  theresistance  they  were  likely  to  meet.  Dumouriei 
who  had  only  25,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  much  superior  forces 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  determined  to  occupy  the  foreat  of 
Argonne,  a  branch  of  the  Ardennes  which  separates  tiie  Trois 
Eviches  from  Champagne  Pouilleuse,  and  to  make  it  the  Ther- 
mopylamf  France.*'  But  being  driven  from  two  of  the  passes  he 
had  occupied,  and  a  superior  force  of  the  allies  threatening  to  turn 
his  flank,  he  retreated  in  the  night  of  September  1-kh  to  St. 
Mcnehould.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Kellermaun  and  Bournon- 
viUe  with  their  divisions,  which  brought  up  his  army  to  more 
than  50,000  men.  The  Pruasians  attacked  Kellermann  at  Yaimy, 

'  Evidence  of  Chabot  iu  the  trial  of  the  Re  vol.  t.  v.  p.  U7  j  Idtm,  t.  Vt,  p.  2i3. 

Girondists.    lEU,  Arrl.  t  aucic.  pp.  49,       '  HiH.  Fmi.  t.  zviii  p.  933. 

71,  88.  106.  *  Ternean.  t.  iii.  p.  126. 

'  Hut.  Pari,  i.  XX.  ^.  444.  *  For  this  campaign  see  the  Mcmoiret 

'  Arehiva  de  la  Seme,  ap.  Ifldwlct,  of  DmnoiiriM,  t  uL 
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September  20tih,  but  the  Duke  of  Bnintwick  withdrew  the 

columns  which  had  been  formed,  and  were  actaally  marching  to 
storm  the  heights,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  present,  and  had  ordered  the  advance.  The  Duke  de 
Chartres,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  de  ^fontpensier,  were  present  at  this  battle,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  cannonade.  It  had,  however,  important  conse- 
quences. The  Prussians,  deceived  by  the  representations  of  the 
French  emigrants,  that  their  advance  would  be  a  mere  militaiy 
promenade,  had  not  provided  themselves  with  magazines ;  the 
peasants  had  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country^  bad  weather  set 
in,  the  roads  became  almost  impracticable,  the  men  were  suffer-  ? 
iog  seyerely  from  dysentery.  The  stories  about  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  having  been  tampered  with  by  the  French  are  most 
probably  false,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  push  the  war  with 
much  ardour.^  Instead  of  advancing  on  Chalons,  as  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  emigrant  parties  desired,  the 
Duko  renewed  negotiations  with  Dumouriez;  oftered  muchniiUler 
conditions  than  tl^e  previously  threatened  ;  said  nothing  about 
restoring  the  aaitiA»t  regime ;  demanded  only  the  release  of  tho 
King,  and  the  cessation  of  all  propagandism.  Dumouriez  would 
have  willingly  made  a  separate  peace  with  Prussia  ;  but  the  Con- 
yention  had  now  assembled  ;  the  Executive  Council  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms  till  the  French  territory  had  been  evacuated ; 
and  Bumouriez,  in  reply  to  the  Duke's  proposalsj  handed  to  the 
Prussian  envoy  the  decree  establishing  a  Republic  I  There  was 
now  nothing  left  to  the  Prussians  but  to  retreat,  and  Dumouriez, 
authorized  by  Danton,  did  not  molest  them.  They  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Coblenz  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  Dumouriez  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  enjoy  his  success^  and  arrange  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions against  Belgium.  On  the  17th  of  October  King  Frederick 
William  II.  wrote  to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  had  forced  him  to  retreat ;  that  he  should  not  for- 
sake the  great  cause,  but  that  he  must  be  compensated  with  a  still 
larger  share  of  Poland !  At  the  same  time  Austria  was  urging  on  the 
Bussian  Court  her  claim  to  Baireuth  and  Anspach;  and  Francis  II., 
in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  (October  29th),  expressed  his 
resolution  to'  act  with  him  against  the  common  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  procure  the  compensation  to  which  both  were  entitied  * 
The  Natioval  CJoNvximoN  charged  with  the  drawing  up  of  a 

'  Ilnmmr  (Tmt,  t.  i.  pp.  351.  481,  &c.       d?itat,  tip.  496  sq. 

'  UUt.  I'qrl.  t.  xix.  p.  179  s^.j  Homme       *  Yon  Sybel,  ii.  185  sqq.  (Eng.  Tr.). 
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new  Constitatioii^  assembled  Septembw  2  let.  The  Girondists^or 
Arissotins^  who  had  safe  on  the  left  or  opposition  benches  in  the 
Legislatiye^  fonned  the  right  of  the  Convention.    In  appearance 

they  had  the  superiority.  They  occupied  the  Ministry,  they 
had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  were  supported  by  the 
moderate  party.  But  they  had  placed  themselves  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. They  had  gone  too  far  for  the  Coustitutionalista,  and  not 
far  enough  for  the  ultra-democrats  and  Jacobins.  Opposite  to  them 
in  terrible  array  was  the  fiftction  of  the  Mountain,  bo  called  from 
the  members  of  it  occapjing  the  highest  benches  on  the  left.  The 
nucleus  of  this  £sction  was  formed  hy  the  twenty-four  Pariaiaii 
depntiea  and  some  violent  Bepablicani  from  the  DepartmentB. 
The  election  of  depufiea  had  commenced  at  Paris^  September  2nd, 
And  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  massacres  had  a  vast  influence 
on  the  returns.^  The  Hst^  headed  hj  Robespierre  and  closed  hy 
the  Bnke  of  Orleans,  now  called  Philippe  Egalit^,*  contains,  among 
other  names  notorious  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  those  of 
Danton,  Collot  d^Herbois,  Manuel,  Billaud  Varcnnes,  Camille 
Desraoulips,  Marat,  Legcndrethe  butcher,  Panis,  Scrgent,  Freron, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Robespierre's  brother  Augustine,  Da\id  the 
painter,  «&c.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  accepting  a  seat  in  the 
Convention,  identified  himself  with  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
King,  his  relative.  Towards  the  end  of  1791  a  reconciliation 
had  been  attempted  through  Bertrand  de  MolevUle.  The  King 
received  the  Doke  and  appeared  entirely  satisfied.  But  when 
the  latter  attended  the  IcT^e  on  tike  following  Sunday,  the  courtiers 
pressed  round  him,  trod  on  his  toes,  and  droTO  him  to  the  door. 
Other  insults  followed  so  marked  and  numerous  that  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  retire.  On  descending  the  stairs  he  was  spit  upon. 
From  this  moment  he  abandoned  himself  to  an  implacable  hatred, 
and  vowed  to  revenge  himself  on  the  King  and  Queen. The 
strength  of  the  ^lountain  lay,  not  in  their  number,  but  in  their 
being  supported  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  Commune,  and  conse- 
quently the  Parisian  populace,  then  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State.    They  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  Jacobins  from  the 


'  Teraeftii,  La  ThrreuTf  t,  iii.  p.  192  j 
Croker,  E.<.''ai/s,  4v,  p.  346$  Mklietef, 

t.  »T._Pp.  -iO^,  217. 
*  llie  flrigin  of  Ato  mine  is  that  ex- 

Elained:  all  persons  absent  from  France 
aving  b<H>n  placed  on  the  list  of  £m^ri*f 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  daughter,  with 
her  governess,  MwdilM  de  Oenlb,  being 

in  England  for  purposes  of  education,  the 
Duke  went  to  ihu  Hotel  de  \  Ule,  to  solicit 


the  striking  out  of  their  iisaiek  Mairael 

said,  that  no  jx-tition  in  the  name  of 
Bourbon  could  be  re<:*eived,  and  pointiag 
to  the  Btatne  of  EyaHu^  invited  the  Doke 
to  take  it  fur  his  god-mother,  which  he 
did  to  save  his  child.  Rivue  Hitrosv. 
9  S^r.  No.  riii.  ap.  Cassagnac,  Hitt.  eUt 
Cau$eB,      t  iii.  p.  395. 

>  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  Mem,  %,  L 
p.  278  S4. 
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Club,  and  had  filled  their  places  with  Saiis-culoties.  Between  the 
Gironde  and  the  Mountain,  voting  sometimes  with  one,  some- 
times with  the  other,  was  seated  the  Plain,  or  the  Marsh  (Marais), 
consisting  principally  of  new  members  without  settled  political 
connections.  Their  prinoiples  generally  inclined  them  to  the 
Bi'jht,  but  terror  often  compelled  them  to  vote  with  the  Left} 

The  Conyention,  on  the  yeiy  first  day  it  asiembledi  althongh 
only  371  meihbers  were  present  out  of  749,  decreed,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Abb^  Gr^goire,  the  abolition  of  royalty.'  This  erent  had 
been  prepared  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  At  the  instance  of 
Chabot,  September  4th,  all  the  members  had  cried,  "No  Kingl'' 
and  taken  an  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  royalty.'  On  September 
22nd,  the  Hepublic  was  proclaimed  under  the  windows  of  the 
Temple.  Louis  XVI.  heard,  it  is  said,  the  sentence  of  deposition 
without  emotion,  and  continued  to  read  a  book  ou  wliirh  he  was 
engaged.  It  was  now  ordered  that  the  date  of  fourth  year  of 
liberty  should  be  altered  to  first  of  the  li^.puhlic. 

A  struggle  for  power  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain 
was  inevitable.  The  Girondists  chsxged  their  adversaries  with 
promoting  social  anarchy  in  order  to  establish  a  dictatorship; 
while  the  Mountain  denounced  the  Girondists  as  aiming  to  divide 
France  into  several  Federated  Republics,  after  the  manner  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  nay,  they  even  imputed  to  them  a 
design  to  restore  royalty  by  means  of  a  civil  war.  These  were  the 
war-cries  of  the  two  parties.  Danton  made  some  attempt  to 
conciliate  them,  but  without  success.  It  was  the  Girondists  who 
began  the  attack.  Brissot  preluded  it  by  an  article  in  his  Journal, 
September  23rd ;  *  and  Kersaint  followed  it  up  next  day  by  a 
Bpeeeh  in  the  Convention.  The  massacres  were  made  the  chief 
topic  of  offence.  It  is  time,^*  exclaimed  Kersaint,  to  erect 
scafiblds  for  assassins,  and  for  those  who  promote  assassination;" 
adding,  "  Perhaps,  it  requires  some  courage  to  speak  of  assassins 
in  this  place."  ^  Barbaroux  was  put  forward  to  made  a  desultory 
and  unformal  attack  upon  Robespierre,  which  led  to  nothing. 
The  debate  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  in  public 
of  Marat.  The  Convention  was  not  composed  of  very  scrupulous 
persons ;  yet,  when  Marat  mounted  the  tribune  he  was  greeted 
with  universal  shouts  of  astonishment  and  horror. .  "  1  have  a 


•  Tho9.  Pnyne  had  been  returned  for  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  l>r.  I'rit'stlej  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Orne,  and  AnacharsislGJootz 
for  tlwt  of  the  Oise.  Priestley  declinc<i 
to  wrro  bowiM  he  did  not  tpMk  French, 


9  Hut.  Pari.  t.  xix.  p.  81. 

•  Ibid.  t.  xvii,  p.  437. 

*  Patriots  FranfaiSj  No.  1 1 40. 
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great  many  personal  enemies  Here/'  be  000II7  remarked.  All, 
All  1  ^  exclaimed  the  deputies,  rising  simnltaneoosly.  Notiung 

daunted,  Marat  went  on  to  defend  Robespierre.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  avowed  having  incited  the  people  to  the 
masdacreS;  and  conchided  it  with  denouncing  the  Assembly  as 
useless.*  Cries  now  arose  on  all  sides,  "To  the  Abbaye  !  to  the 
Abbaye  ! "  But  ^larat  outbraved  all  attempts  to  put  him  down. 
He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  self-love  and  aelf-conceit.  In  a 
debate  on  October  4th,  he  declared  his  contempt  for  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly,  and  replied  to  the  bursts  of  laughter  which  this 
excited  by  exclaiming,  ''No!  yon  cannot  hinder  the  man  of  genios 
from  throwing  himself  into  the  f ature — ^yon  cannot  appreciate  the 
man  of  education  who  knows  the  world  and  anticipates  eyents/'' 
He  despised  the  people,  whose  friend  he  called  himself,  and  to 
whose  blood-thirsty  passions  he  pandered.*  His  cynicism^his  filthy 
exterior  and  affectation  of  austere  poverty,  were  but  masks.  He 
was  not  half  so  dirtv  at  home  as  abroad.  •  His  cadaverous  com- 
plexion,  his  greenish  eyes,  his  greasy  locks,  bound  up  in  a  Madras 
handkerchief,  his  well-worn  apparel,  made  his  ptrsnn  squalid  and 
distrusting;  but  his  rooms  are  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  silk 
draperies,  flowers,  gilding,  luxurious  ottomans.* 

On  October  8th  Buzot  proposed  to  the  Convention  a  project 
for  a  departmental  guard  of  4,470  men.  The  scheme  was  violently 
denounced  at  the  Jacobins  and  in  Eobespierre's  Journal.  The 
two  preceding  Assemblies  had  not  needed  any  guard ;  now,  when 
a  Republic  was  established,  the  Convention  cpuld  exist  only  by  the 
means  which  support  a  tyranny  I  Was  not  the  Assembly  guuded 
by  Frenchmen  f  What  were  the  Parisians  but  a  portion  of  the 
French  people  f"  But  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  mea- 
sure were  the  threatening  deputations  from  the  Sections,  and 
especially  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  Girondists  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  guard  ;  but  the  arrival  of  a  third  band 
of  Marseillese,  under  the  auspices  of  liarbaroux,  encouraged  them 
to  proceed  to  their  attacks  upon  the  Mountain.  On  October  29th, 
Louvet,  the  author  of  the  licentious  novel  of  Fauhlas,  made  a 
formal;  but  rambling  accusation  of  Bobespierre,^  when  Barere 
assisted  his  escape  by  an  insult.  "  If/'  he  said,  **  there  was  in  the 
Assembly  a  man  like  Csssar,  Cromwell,  or  Sylla,  he  would  aocose 

>  Hift  Pari.  t.  six.  p.  97  iq.  that  of  Paritimtf—VAmi  du  Petifii, 

'  P>i(t  No.  402,  ap.  Cassagnac,  t.  iii.  p.  419. 
'  Thus,  for  instance,  he  exclaims  in  his        *  Madame  Koiand,  Mctwiru,  U  ii.  i 

JonnuJ :  "Btenwl  ataes  (badaudti),  with  p.  227  (ed.  Berrille  et  Barri^  lUt). 


what  epithets  would  I  not  overwhelm  *  J9w.  Pari  t.  sIx.  pit  tfS  aqq.  a* 
joUf  if  I  knew  anj  more  humiliating  ihau  d*r 
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hinij  for  such  men  were  dangerona  to  liberty;  but  the  Httie 
dabblen  in  roTolntions,  politicians  of  the  hour,  who  would  never 

enter  the  domain  of  history,  were  not  worthy  to  occupy  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  Assembly."  He  then  moved  that  they  should  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day:  which  was  accordingly  done.* 

"VVe  must  now  revert  to  the  war  on  the  frontiers.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the  French  General  Custine,  who  was 
acting  against  the  Austrians^  had  pushed  on  with  his  division  to 
Spires,  which  he  took  by  a  cottp  de  main.  Learning"  here  that 
the  French  would  be  welcomed  as  deliverers  in  tlie  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, he  sent  a  detachment  of  4,500  men  to  WormSj  who  were 
received  with  open  arms ;  and  he  published  a  proehimation  con- 
taining the  democratic  maxim  then  in  vogue :  War  to  the  palace^ 
peace  to  the  cottage/'*  Gustuie  appeared  before  Mentz,  October 
19th,  which  place  surrendered  on  the  21st.  Here  he  opened  a 
dab  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobins,  and  was  joined  by  many 
ecclesiastics,  eager  to  break  their  vows  ;  while  the  peasants  also 
manifested  a  disposition  to  rise.  Another  French  corps  had 
occupied  Frankfort  without  resistance,  OctoV)cr  22nd.  These 
successes,  however,  wore  not  unmixed  reverses.  Bournon- 
ville,  repulsed  in  an  attempt  u])on  Treves  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  retired  into  Lorraine.  Custine,  instead  of  seizing 
Coblenz,  whither  the  Elector  of  Mentz  had  fled  with  his  Court 
after  the  capture .  of  his  capital,  remained  inactive,  bribed,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Prussians ;  he  also  neglected  the  defence  of  Frankfort, 
^ch  the  Fhissiluis  re-entered,  December  2nd. 

Jji  conformitf  with  their  scheme  of  revolutionising  all  Europe, 
the  French  ha^'  also  dedarod  war  against  the  King  of  Sardinia ; 
a  French  army  under  General  Montesquiou  soon  after  entered 
Savoy,  and  occupied  ChamWry,  September  23rd.  The  Savoyards 
received  the  French  with  open  arras.  Hence  Montesquiou  was 
to  have  pushed  on  to  Geneva,  threatening  Switzerland  and  Italy ; 
but  his  negotiations  with  the  Geneveso  displeased  the  Assembly  ; 
his  impeachment  was  decreed,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
saveiKhimself  by  flying  to  Geneva  itself.^  About  the  same  time 
a  FT^mch  division  under  General  Anselme  entered  Nice,  and 
capt^ed  Villa  Franca  on  the  first  summons/ 

Meanwhile  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  the  Austrians,  under  Duke 
ri  of  Saxe-Teschen,  had  bombarded  Lille,  but  without  effect; 

.»  H*»i'  P""^-  P-  *21  aq.  433-519,  t  ii.  pp.  1-99. 

9  Jfaynmr  tretat^X..  ii.  p.  4»>.    fv  e  tins         '  VonSybel,ii.  163  sq.  (Eng.  Tranil.). 
f  .rk  tor        whole  cuiupaign,  U  i.  pp.         *  Hiat.  Pari.  t.  xix.  p.  189  sq. 

}  IV. 
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and  finding  theniselves  deserted  by  the  PruaaiMUj  had  taken  up, 
under  Clair£ut,  a  fortified  poaition  at  Jemappes,  near  Mona.  Heve 
they  were  attacked  and  delieated  by  Dnmotinea,  now  appointed 
General  of  the  army  of  the  Ardennes  (Noyember  6th) .  The 
Doke  de  Chartres  (Looia  Philippe)  was  present  in  thia  actioa. 
The  Tictory  of  Jemappes  opened  Belgium  to  the  Frendh ;  Mons, 
Brussels,  Liege,  Xamur,  Antwerp,  and  other  places,  fell  succes- 
sively into  their  hands;  and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  con- 
quest of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  completed.  The  Jacobins 
now  sent  agents  thither  to  propagate  their  revolutionary  doctrines. 
But  the  Flemings,  who  had  at  first  received  the  French  with 
enthusiasm,  soon  discovered  that  their  yoke  was  heavier  th|ii 
that  of  their  former  masters ;  were  disgusted  by  the  reqoisitic&s^ 
made  upon  them,  and  a  system  of  general  pillage.  Bumouxiesi  ^ 
who  diaapprored  these  thinge,  and  had  a  acheme  for  the  conqnest 
of  Holland^  to  which  the  Girondists  were  opposed,  now  came  to 
PariB  to  remonatrate.  He  wished  also  to  baffle  the  Jacobins  and 
rescue  the  King  from  their  hands*  In  addition  to  these  saccesses, 
a  French  fleet  had  appeared  in  KoTombe^  before  Naples,  and  had 
compelled  the  Bourbon  King  to  recognise  the  French  BepubUe 
—the  first  acknowledgment  of  it  by  a  foreign  Power. 

On  December  oid  the  Convention  decret^d  that  Louis  XVI. 
should  be  brought  to  trial  before  them.  A  coi^imittec  of  tweuiy- 
four  which  hud  been  named  to  examine  the  pampers  found  at  tbo 
Tuileries,  delivered  a  report  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  viru- 
lent hostility  towards  the  King.^  His  death  hacs.  been  demanded 
by  deputations  of  the  sections,  and  in  addresses  nrom  the  affiliated 
Jacobin.  Clubs,  and  had  been  represented  in  puppet  shows  in  the 
public  streets  and  squares.  The  Constitnliion  hoA  declared  the 
King  inviolable,  and  his  Ministers  responsible,  ^e  only  head 
under  which  he  could  be  arraigned  was  treasonable \ negotiations 
with  foreign  Powers,  for  which  the  penalty  was  abduntion ;  but 
that  penalty  he  had  already  paid  on  the  10th  of  Augus^.  It  wa| 
necessary,  therefore,  to  abandon  all  appeal  to  the  law,N  and^ 
substitute  the  plea  of  State  necessity,  of  which  the  Sov 
People  was  the  judge,  and  the  Convention  as  its  represent j^Jjri"^ 
In  a  debate  on  November  13th  the  fanatical  St.  Just^ 
tended  that  the  King  could  not  be  judged  as  a  citizen,  but 
enemy ;  that  he  was  not  included  in  the  national  conti*act,  ^^^j 
could  not,  therefore,  be  tried  by  the  civil  law,  but  by  the  la^ 

*  But,  Pari.  t.  XX.  p.  239  644.    It     behig  an  accapareurf  or  tbrt'&ialler 
charged  Louis,  among  ouier  thing*,  with    sugar,  Wheatland  coibe. 
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nations.  He  denounced  the  inoflfonsivc  Louis  as  another  Catiline, 
complained  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  less  advanced  than 
tho  a^'^e  of  Ca>sar;  then  the  tyrant  was  immolated  in  the  Senate 
with  no  other  formalities  than  twenty-two  dagger  thrusts,  with 
regard  to  no  other  laws  than  the  liberty  of  Kome.^  Bobespierre 
adopted  the  argaments  of  his  friend  St.  Just.  Louis,  he  exclaimed, 
18  King,  the  Bepnblio  is  founded ;  either  then  Louis  is  already 
condenmed^  or  tiie  Bepublio  is  not  acquitted.  You  invoke  the 
Constitntion  in  bis  &your ;  but  the  Constitution  forbids  what  yon 
have  akeady  done;  go,  fling  yourselyes  at  his  feet  and  implore 
his  mercy!*  The  Ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  CSonrention 
,  ^re  also  for  a  trial,  in  order  to  promote  their  foreign  propagan- 
^dism  by  the  terror  which  it  would  inspire.  But  when  they  found 
^hat  England,  instead  of  favouring  their  views,  had  been  com- 
pletely alienated  by  the  September  massacres,  and  might  pro- 
bably institute  a  war  of  vengeance  for  the  King's  death,^  they 
changed  their  tone,  especially  as  they  began  to  feel  some  appre- 
hensions about  their  own  fate ;  for  the  attacks  of  the  Jacobins 
were  now  directed  against  thorn  as  well  as  the  King.  They  pro- 
posedy  indeed,  that  the  trial  should  proceed,  but  they  hoped  to 
avert  the  sentence  by  demanding  that  it  should  be  ratified  by 
the  primary  electors.  A  futile  method  I  for  the  $an9»euloUe8  of 
Paris  were  the  real  arbiters  of  the  question,  and  to  get  the  better 
of  them  wtis  a  plain  impossibility.  For  though  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  sympathized  with  .the  King  and  the  Gironde,  the 
^fountain  prevailed  by  its  unscrupulous  audacity,  and  the  better 
classes  were  paralyzed  by  fear. 

While  Louis  was  thus  savagely  denounced,  be  and  his  family 
Were  leading  a  most  exemj^lary  life  at  the  Temple,  The  King 
rose  at  six  o'clock  and  devoted  liimself  to  religious  exercises.  At 
nine  the  family  assembled  for  breaktast,  after  which  Louis  in- 
structed his  son  in  Latin  and  geography  ;  Marie  Antoinotto  irave 
lessons  to  her  daughter;  while  Madame  Elizabeth  read  books  of 
devotion  or  employed  herself  with  needlework.  At  one,  the 
&mily  again  met  for  dinner ;  after  which  the  children  played 
together,  while  the  King  and  Qneen  played  a  game  of  chess  or 
]  i  juet,  or  took  a  walk  in  the  wretched  garden,  but  under  the 
inspection  of  two  municipal  officers.  Nine  was  the  hour  for  bed- 
time, when  Louis,  having  given  his  blessing  to  his  family,  con- 
cluded the  day,  as  he  had  begun  it,  with  exercises  of  devotion. 

*  SiU.  Pari.  t.  xx.  p.  330.  '  [d  m,  t.  xxl.  n,  162  sqq. 

^  *  Von  Sybel  ii.  p.  273  sq.  (Eng.  Tr.X 
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Bnt  thej  were  not  soflbred  to  enjoy  even  this  quiet  life  without 
molestatioii.  Potion  appointed  aa  their  warder  the  ferocuma 
vagabond  who  had  threatened  the  Sjng^s  life  on  Jnne  20th. 

This  fellow  took  a  pleasure  in  annoying  the  royal  prisoners : 
sometimes  he  would  sing  the  Carmagnole  before  them  ;  sometimes, 
knowing  that  the  Queen  disliked  tobacco,  he  would  puff  it  in  her 
face.  Manuel,  vriih  a  malicious  pleasure,  related  to  the  King  the 
victories  of  the  Kepublic^  and  ordered  all  his  decorationa  and 
orders  to  be  removed.^ 

On  December  10th  the  accusation  of  the  King  was  read  to  the 
Convention.  The  principal  charges  alleged  against  him  were : 
hia  having  suspended  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Jnne  20tii,  and  snbaeqnently  attempted  to  dictate  to  and  overawe 
it ;  haying  coUected  troops  to  support  despotism  by  force;  having 
caused  many  persons  to  be  killed  at  the  siege  of  the  BaatQle,  and 
haying  ordered  the  governor  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity  > 
having  summoned  the  regiment  of  Flanders  to  Versailles,  followed 
by  the  Jt:te  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  &c. ;  having  sanctioned 
Bouill^'^s  massacre  at  Nanci ;  having  corrupted  ^lirabeau  and 
others  ;  the  flight  to  Varennes  and  manifest  drawn  up  on  that 
occasion ;  having  caused  the  people  to  be  fired  on  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  ;  having  kept  secret  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz,  of  which 
he  was  the  head ;  having  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
emigrants ;  having  purposely  neglected  the  army,  thus  causing 
the  fall  of  Longwy  and  Verdun;  having  neglected  the  navy; 
having  provoked  the  insurrection  of  August  10th  in  order  to 
massacre  the  people,  &o.  But  this  last  diarge  was  felt  to  be  sa 
shameless  that  it  was  subsequently  withdrawn.' 

On  the  following  day  Louis  was  brought  before  the  Convention 
to  be  interrogated  on  these  charges.  Some  he  justified,  some  he 
denied  ;  of  some  he  declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge,  of  other* 
he  threw  the  responsibility  on  his  Ministers.  Nor  must  it  be 
concealed  that  his  denials  were  sometimes  not  only  in  the  face  of 
facts,  but  even  of  his  own  handwriting.  He  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  an  iron  safe  found  in  the  walls  of  the  Tuileries,  and  of 
the  papers  it  contained.  Some  of  these  revealed  Mirabeau's 
venality ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  bust  at  the  Jacobins  was 
overthrown,  and  that  in  the  Convention  veiled  till  his  g^t  should 
be  more  fully  proved. 

*  Journal  de  Cl^ry  (oontnining  the     Rc'ivl.et  desnuUkemr9fli?Hlea»!catioimAf 

B^citde*  ivcnemeytts  arrives  au  Tunple^  by     i.  ii.  liv.  ii. 

the  Kings  daughter)}  Hist*  abrtgee  de  la        >  HUt,  Pari.  U  xxi.  pp.  259-276. 
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Louis,  after  a  furious  resistance  of  the  Mountain,  was  allowed 
•counsel  for  liis  defence  ;  and  he  selected  Target  and  Tronchet  for 
that  purpose.  Target  being  too  ill  to  act,  Lamoignon  de  Male- 
sherbes  volunteered  to  supply  his  place.  When  that  venerable 
old  man  appeared  at  the  Temple,  Louis  embraced  him  and  ex- 
•claimed:  ''Yoar  sacrifice  is  the  more  genevonSy  as  you  will 
expose  your  own  life  without  being  able  to  save  mine  I "  Both 
Malesherbes  and  Tronchet  being  old  and  feeble^  they  proonied, 
-wiih  the  consent  of  the  Aaaemhlj,  the  aid  of  Beedaej  a  yonng  and 
brilliant  adyocate  of  Bordeaux.  When  the  King  was  anaigned^ 
December  26th,  Deedze  made  a  powerful  speech  in  his  defence. 
DiTiding  the  heada  of  accoaation  into  things  done  before  and 
things  done  after  the  King's  acceptance  of  the  Constitation,  he 
4irgaed  that  the  former  were  covered  by  that  act,  the  latter  by 
the  inviolability  which  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  him  ;  and 
he  concluded  with  a  glowing  eulogium  on  Louis's  virtues,  his 
benevolence,  his  mildness,  and  his  justice.  After  his  counsel  had 
concluded,  the  King  read  a  short  address,  in  which  he  only  pro- 
tested against  the  imputation  of  having  shed  his  subjects'  blood 
on  August  lOth.^ 

When  Louis  had  retired  it  was  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  Cou- 
thon,  that  the  debate  on  the  judgment  of  Loois  Capet  should  be 
4!ontinned  without  interruption  till  sentence  had  been  pronounced. 
The  GKrondists,  either  from  a  sentiment  of  oompassionj  or  for 
iheur  own  politioal  ends,  wished  to  save  the  King's  life.  Yerg- 
niaud^s  speech  deprecating  regidde  was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence. 
The  Girondists  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  which,  as 
sovertujn,  ])o3se8ses  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  ought,  thero- 
fore,  to  be  consulted.  This  was  opposed  by  Robespierre  and 
^larat.  Robespierre,  the  cold-blooded  and  sophistical  disciple  of 
Rousseau,  now  showed,  by  excellent  arguments,  the  absurdity 
find  inconvenience  of  consulting  the  people  on  affairs  of  State 
yet>  if  they  were  competent  to  decide  any  political  question  at  all, 
surely  none  inore  simple  could  be  submitted  to  them  than  that  of 
the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the  King.  The  appeal  was  lest ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  questionj  as  to  the  King's  guilty 
/  should,  be  pnt  on  January  14th,  1798.  The  Conventionj  during 
the  interval,  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  extraordinary  yiolenoe. 
To  work  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  and  of  the  deputies,  a 
procession  of  the  wounded  of  August  l(Hh,  acoompanied  by  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain,  defiled  through  the  Convention ; 

'  Hi»t,  Pari,  i,  zxii.  p.  67.  *  Ibid,  p.  103  iiqq. 
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the  orator  of  tiie  Septions  called  for  ihe  death  of  Lonie^  the  in* 
famous  asaasBin  of  thoiuaads  of  Frendbmen  I  ^  In  discaBsmg  the 
King's  fate,  the  Girondists  and  Monntsin  seemed,  obserres 

M.  L.  Blanc,  to  be  contending  over  his  corpse.  The  members  of 
the  different  sides  rushed  one  upon  another  as  if  about  to  engage 
in  a  general  light;  vociterous  cries  continued  for  hours,  dunng 
which  nobody  could  be  lieard ;  the  President  broke  his  bell  in 
vain  attempts  to  restore  order. 

On  January  14th  the  three  following  questions  were  submitted 
to  the  Convention  : — 1.  Is  Lonis  guilty  ?  2.  Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Assembly  on  this  point,  whatever  it  may  be,  be  sul»nitted 
to  the  peoj^  for  ratification  f  3.  What  punishment  haa  Louis 
incnired? 

The  first  of  these  questions  was  decided  almost  unanimously  in 
the  affirmatiye.  The  second  was  negatired  by  a  majority  of  42S 
against  281.  The  debate  on  the  King's  puniahment  commaaoed 

on  January  16th.  The  public  flocked  to  the  sitting,  as  to  a  fi&te 
or  opera;  bets  were  made  upon  the  result;  women,  elegantly 
dressed  and  docked  with  tricolour  ribbons,  filled  the  tribunes ; 
wine  aud  refreshments  circulated ;  any  trivial  incident,  as  the 
appeamnce  of  a  sick  deputy  carried  in  to  vote,  excited  the  mirth 
of  this  gay  and  heartless  crowd ;  among  it  might  be  observed 
a  few  aerious  fiMses,  while  some  were  marked  with  ferocity  and 
fury. 

Dan  ton,  who  had  returned  to  Paris  only  that  day,  proposed  and 
carried  a  motion,  that  the  King's  fate  should  be  decided  by  an 
absolute  majofoltj,  instead  of  a  majoritj  of  two-thirds,  as  usual  in 
criminal  cases.  It  had  been  determined  that  the  members  should 
give  their  rotes  by  the  appd  nominal,  that  is,  by  calling  their 
names.    This  was  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th.  The  Girondists  had  been  alarmed  by  threats  of  fresh 
massacres.    Already  some  twenty  votes  had  been  recorded,  most 
of  them  for  death,  when  the  name  of  Vergniaud  was  called,  the 
elocjuent  leader  of  the  Gironde.    A  breathless  sileuee  j^revailed  ; 
his  vote  would  probably  guidt*  the  rest  of  his  party,  and  thus 
decide  the  King's  fate.   It  was  for  death  1  but  he  asked,  with  a 
sort  of  shuffling  evasion,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  vote^  whether  exe- 
cution would  be  deferred  ?    Philippe  EgaUte  pronounced  his 
relative's  condenmation  without  any  visible  emotion^  observing: 
''Guided  only  by  duty,  and  persuaded  that  those  who  have 
attempted,  or  shall  attempt,  anything  contrary  to  tiie  sove* 

'  Jiuit.  Pari.  p.  131  sqq. 
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EXECUTION  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 


Teigntj  of  the  people  deserve  to  die,  I  rote  for  death  I  *'  The 

appel  laited  till  the  evening  of  Jan  nary  17th,  when  the  votes 
were  declared.  A3  721  members  were  present,  the  absolute 
majority  would  be  3G1,  and  exactly  this  number  of  members 
voted  for  death  unconditionally ;  26  more  pronounced  the  same 
sentence,  but  demanded  a  discussion  whether  it  should  not  be 
•  deferred;  thus  making-  the  total  uuyoiity  387.  On  the  other 
side,  334  voted  for  banishment,  imprisonment,  &c.,  including 
46  who  were  for  death  with  reprieve.^  Yergniaiid,  as  President 
of  the  Ccmvention,  now  pronoonoed  the  sentenoe  of  death.  The 
King'a  counsel  offered  tome  objections  to  the  proceedings,  but 
they  were  overborne  by  Robespierre,  and  the  sitting  was  closed. 

On  January  19th  Brissot  and  oikers  proposed  that  the  King's 
execution  should  be  deferred^  on  the  poHtical  ground  that  it 
would  alienate  the  friends  of  the  Revolution  in  England  and 
America ;  but  Barere  opposed  the  motion,  and  it  was  decided 
by  a  majority  of  380  against  310  that  Louis  should  bo  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours.*  Next  day  the  Executive  Council, 
and  Garat,  as  Minister  of  Justice,  oHicially  announced  to  tlie 
King  his  sentence,  which  he  had  previously  learnt  from  Male- 
sherbes.  Louis  heard  his  doom  without  emotion.  He  made  three 
requests :  a  respite  of  three  days  to  prepare  himself  for  deaths 
the  services  of  a  priest^  and  an  interview  with  his  family :  the  last 
two  only  were  granted.  He  slept  peaoefblly  the  night  before  his 
execution^  and  being  awakened  at  five  in  tiie  morning  (January 
21st)  by  his  finthful  valet^  Clery,  received  the  sacrament  at  the 
hands  of  the  Abb^  Edgeworth  de  Firmont.  Having  had  an  inter- 
view the  day  before  with  his  family,  he  resolved  not  to  see  tiiem 
again,  in  order  to  spare  theui  tlie  pain  of  a  last  separation. 

At  nine  o'clock  Santerre  arrived  with  a  military  force  to  con- 
duct Louis  to  the  scaffold.  The  Abbe  Edfj^eworth  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  hope  that  ho  would  be  rescued,^  and  something  of 
this  sort  had  been  nK  iitioned  to  the  King  by  M.  de  Malcsherbes; 
but  Louis  expressed  his  disapproval  of  any  such  attempt^  and 
said  that  he  would  rather  die.^  The  melancholy  procession  passed 
in  unbroken  silence  through  the  streets^  extopt  a  few  cries  of 
"  Mercy  1  mercy ! "  firom  some  women.  It  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold^  which  had  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution (now  Place  de  la  Concorde)^  a  few  minutes  before  ten 

»  Hitt  Pari.  t.  xxiii.  p.  206.  •  Ihid.  p.  269. 

»  Memoirs  of  the  Ahh^  Edgevnrfh,  p.  78  (London.  1815).  P'^ 
*  A'oUs  of  Madame  tTAn^ttUmef  up.  Croker,  Euayt,  ^c.  p.  257.) 
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o'clock.  A  Uttle  delay  ooonrxed  through  the  King's  nnwiUingneM 
to  take  off  his  coat,  and  again  from  his  repugnance  to  ha^e  his 
hands  tied.  He  attempted  to  address  the  people,  but  the  brotel 
Santerre  drowned  his  Toioe  by  ordering  tiie  droms  to  beat,  and 

all  that  could  be  heard  was  a  protestation  that  he  died  innocent. 

After  the  guillotine  bad  done  its  office,  the  executioner;  Sanson, 
held  up  the  King's  head,  and  the  crowd  shouted, The  Republic 
for  ever !  "  Louis  XVI.  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  of  which 
he  had  reigned  eighteen.  His  remains  were  carried  to  the  church 
of  the  Madeleine,  and  consumed  with  quicklime.^  "When  the 
catastrophe  was  accomplished  Marat  exclaimed^  "  We  have  burnt 
our  ships  behind  us ! ^  And  indeed  nothing  was  now  left  for 
the  Jacobins  bat  their  own  extermination  or  that  of  their 
enemies. 

The  morder  of  Louis  XYI.^  for  such  it  must  be  called,  created 
a  greaA  sensation  thronghont  Europe.  A  general  mooming  was 
assumed  in  England  and  other  countries.  The  Empress  of  Russia 

interdicted  all  commerce  with  France,  and  expelled  the  French 

from  her  dominions,  unless  they  abjured  revolutionary  principles, 
and  renounced  all  commerce  with  their  native  country.'  Spain 
prepared  to  take  up  arms,  nor  could  the  sentiments  of  the  Court 
of  Naples  be  douV)tfu],  where  Caroline  of  Austria,  sitiLer  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  ruled  in  the  name  of  her  husband.  The  Papal  Court 
had  denounced  the  proceedings  in  France  before  the  King's  exe* 
cution,  and  Basseville,  the  French  Secretary  of  Legfation  at  Rome, 
had  been  murdered  for  taking  down  the  royal  arms  at  his  hotel, 
and  substituting  those  of  the  Republic.  Spsin  alone,  howererj 
of  all  the  neutral  Powers,  had  made  any  attempt  to  save  Louis; 
but  the  Convention  refused  to  consider  the  application.^  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Fox  in  the  British  Parliament 
had  moved  for  some  intervention  in  fiivour  of  the  King,  and  tlie 
opposition  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Ministry  has  been  attributed  by 
some  French  historians  to  the  most  sinister  and  unworthy  mo- 
tives.^   But,  as  Mr.  Pitt  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 


'  M«  Tj.  BlwBc,  who  nipfOMnts  tlM  con- 
duct of  Louis  on  this  occasion  in  the 
most  invidious  light,  aflirms  among  other 
things  that  he  h»l  a  sort  of  struggle  with 
tbe  Mwcntiuner)  bat  nothing  of  Sie  kind 
np|>ears  in  the  extracts  from  the  news- 
I)apers  in  the  Hut.  Pari,  t  xxiii.  p.  2dS 
M.,  giving  M  •oooimt  of  hit  death. 
M.  Blanc  seems  strangely  to  have  over- 
looltod  Sanson's  letter  to  the  editor  of  tbe 
Thermomitniujvuit,  Surely  there  eonld 


not  have  been  better  enthoritj.  See 

Croker,  p.  255. 
'  Von  Sybel,  voL  ii.  p.  295  (Et^. 

Transl.). 

'  Homme  (Tttat,  t.  ii.  p.  191 ;  Garden, 
Hist  dfs  T'rait68,  t.  v.  p,  195. 

♦  Hijii.  Pari.  t.  xxii.  p.  98 ;  Monigail- 
lard,  t  iii.  p.  314. 

«  Michelet,  Hist,  dr  la  Rtr.  Fr.  t.  r. 

S.  318  }  L.  Blanc,  ibid.  t.  riii.  p.  92,  &c. 
I.  Blue  diargee  Pitt  with  otsplayiug 
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intorTention  of  England  would  only  liare  alarmed  the  national 

pride  and  jealousy  of  the  French,  and  have  hurried  on  the  very 
crime  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent ;  nor  could  Fox  deny  the 
justice  of  this  view.^  Such,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  the 
effect  in  the  relations  then  existing  between  £ngland  and  France^ 
which  we  must  here  briefly  describe. 

Immediately  after  August  lOth^  Lord  Gower,  the  English 
Ambassador,  had  been  recalled  from  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  his 
credentials  were  annulled  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  King ;  but 
he  was  instraoted,  while  professing  the  determination  of  his  royal 
master  to  observe  strict  nentralitj  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
the  French  GK>yenmient,  to  express  his  solicitude  for  the  situation 
of  Lonia  XVI.  and  his  £ftmily,  and  to  deprecate  any  act  of  yiolence 
towards  them.*  The  Marqnis  de  Chanvelin,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador at  London,  with  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun, 
was  associated  as  a  sort  of  Mentor,  also  ceased  from  the  same 
period,  and  for  similar  reasons,  to  be  recognized  by  the  English 
Court  in  his  otHcial  capacity,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at 
London.  But,  between  the  French  King's  imprisonment  and 
execution,  the  British  Cabinet  found  several  just  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Conyention,  not  at 
all  connected*  with  their  internal  administration.  Pache^  the 
French  Minister  at  War,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  their  party, 
bad  determined  on  the  acquisition  of  Belgium  at  any  risk;  a 
proceeding  which  the  English  Ministry  conld  not  regard  with 
indifference,  especially  as  England  had  guaranteed  that  country 
to  the  Emperor,  Their  formulated  complaints  were  chiefly  three: ' 
Tia.  1.  A  Decree  of  the  French  Assembly  of  Noyember  19th 
(subsequently  complemented  by  another  of  December  15th),  by 
which  they  had  established  a  system  of  revolutionary  propa- 
gandism  and  conquest,  by  directing  their  generals  to  proclaim, 
in  the  countries  which  they  entered,  fraternity,  Hberty,  and 
equality,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  suppression  of  the 
eidsting  authorities,  &c.  Peoples  who  refused  or  renounced 
liberty  and  equality  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  That  these 
principles  were  also  to  be  applied  to  £ngland,  was  shown  by 
the  receptions  publicly  given  in  France  to  the  King's  seditions 
snljects ;  2.  A  prqject  for  the  invasion  of  fioUand  by  the  Bepab- 

1e  sano;  froid  le  pluft  cmp!,"  p.  9G,  a  '  InstrueHotu  to  Lord  Gower,  iWd. 

charge  rather  um using  in  the  mouth  uf  a  p.  263. 

defender  of  the  regici^.  '  See  Lord  Grenville's  Lfftcr  in  inaww 

*  Adolphuf,  Stuffn  ^  Qtorg*  IIL  toL  t.  to  ^I.  Chaurelin's  aotOy  SiaU  Pogptn,  Jtm, 

p.  264.  Se^ut&t  1793, 
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lican  armies  in  Belgium,  wliicli  bad  begun  to  be  oanyaaaed  bj 
Frencb  stateemen  after  tiie  battie  of  Jemappes ;  ^  8.  The  procla- 
mation by  the  French  of  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  (November 

22nd,  1702),  showing  a  total  disregard  and  contempt  of  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations.  That  river,  as  we  have  already  related  (above, 
p.  225),  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Miinster,  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Fontaiuebleau  between  the  Emperor,  as  sove- 
reign of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Provinces,  utu^er  French 
mediation f  November  8th,  178o.  Yet  the  Convention  haughtily 
proclaimed  that  the  obstruction  of  rivers  was  contrary  to  those 
natural  rights  which  all  Frenchmen  had  sworn  to  maintain,  a 
relic  of  feudal  servitude  and  odious  monopoly.  No  traatiee,  it 
was  asserted,  could  authorise  such  concessions,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Republic  demanded  that  liberty  should  be  established  and 
tyranny  overthrown  wherever  her  arms  prevailed.'  Nor  was  this 
decree  a  mere  hrufum  fuhnen  ;  several  French  vessels  of  war  had 
forced  a  passage  up  the  Scheldt  in  order  to  bombard  Antwerp. 
These  complaints  were  aggravated  by  the  insolent  and  offensive 
tone  in  which  the  ]\rinister  Lebrun,  as  he  publicly  announced  ► 
the  Convention,  instructed  ^f.  de  Chauvelin  to  reply  to  them; 
namely,  by  attempting  to  separate  the  British  Ministry  from  the 
British  people,  and  to  establish  the  latter  as  the  proper  judge  of 
the  questions  at  issue;  a  procef^s,  it  was  intimated,  that  might 
lead  to  consequences  of  which  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  little 
dreamt.' 

Thus  France,  regardless  of  all  existing  treaties,  even  though 
sanctioned  by  her  own  former  Government,  was  to  be  the  self- 
constituted  arbiter  of  all  international  questions;  wherever,  at 

least,  her  arms  and  her  proselyting  spirit  might  prevail.  England 

was  called  on  to  resist  such  pretensions,  not  alone  from  motives 
of  general  policy,  but  also  by  her  positive  engagements  towards 
Holland,  entered  into  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Hairue,  April  l."th, 
1788.*  Other  grounds  of  complaint  against  France  were,  the 
annexation  of  Avignun,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  the  conquest  of 
trian  Flanders,  &c. ;  though  French  statesmen  plausibly 
tained  that  these  aggregations  sufficed  only  to  balance  the  g^ains 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.^ 
A  more  particular  cause  of  offence  was  the  attempt  to  propagate 

'       Bnsjioi's  L'ff'r  to  Dumouriei,  in  Garden,  Hist,  drs  Traifei^  t.  v.  p.  66. 

Homme  d'etat^  t,  ii.  p.  159.  ^iHom.tu  d'etat,  t.  ii.  p. 

>  Hi$t.  PttH,  t.  3Dci.  p.  351  8qq.    Ann.  ♦  Gai-den,  t.  r.  p.  89. 

P'qt^t>r,  1792,  p.  356  j  ibid.  IT •-♦3.  Ix)rd  •  »  Howme  (P^tot,  t  U.  p.  1S6. 
Grenviile's  Lttttr  (o  M.  de  Chauteiini 
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revolutionary  ideas  in  England  by  means  of  Jacobin  agents,  and 
even,  it  was  supposed^  through  Talleyrand  and  Chauvelin^  the 
Trench  Ministers  in  London. 

The  French  Bevolation  had  given  birth  to  aereral  democratic 
and  revolationarj  clubs  in  England^  and  had  commimicated  fresh 
activity  to  those  which  proTiouslj  existed.  Such  were  the  Gon- 
stltatiocial  Societyjthe  London  COTresponding  Society,  the  Friends 
of  the  People^  &c.  The  greater  part  of  these  societies  were  in 
correspondence  with  the  Jacobin  Glnb ;  nay,  their  seditions  ad- 
dresses, thongh  expressing  the  sentiments  of  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  British  people,  were  publicly  and  favourably  received  by 
the  Convention.  Thomas  Payne,  an  active  agent  in  the  French 
Revolution,  had  published  this  year  in  England  the  concluding 
part  of  his  FiijJits  of  Man;  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Englijsh  Government  was  utterly  bad,  and  incited  the  people 
to  mend  it  by  following  the  example  of  the  French ;  and  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  work  had  been  published  to  enable  every  class  to 
read  it.  Monge,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  had  written  to 
the  Jacobin  societiea  in  the  seaport  towns  of  France,  December 
Slst,  1792,  threatening  to  make  a  descent  on  England,  hnrl 
thither  50,000  caps  of  liberty,  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  and  erect  an  English  Bepublic  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne.* 
Pitt  attached,  perhaps,  more  than  their  dne  weight  to  these  and 
some  similar  proceedings,  which,  relying  on  the  good  sense  of  the 
English  people,  he  might  securely  have  despised.  But  they  were 
nevertheless  acts  of  hostility,  and  therefore  afforded  just  ground  of 
complaint. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  the  English 
Government  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures of  a  hostile  tendency.  The  circulation  of  oBtignats  in  Eng- 
land was  prohibited  ;  the  GoYemment  was  empowered  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  naval  stores ;  the  send- 
ing of  com  and  flour  to  France  was  forbidden,  an  invidious  mea- 
sore.  On  December  Ist  a  proclamation  appeared  for  embodying 
the  militia.  The  English  Ministry  appear  to  have  now  foreseen 
that  war  was  inevitable.  Towards  the  end  of  November  they  had 
made  communications  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  tending  to  reani- 
mate! the  Coalition.^  The  Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued 
to  January  :3rd,  was  summoned  to  meet  December  13th,  1792, 
when  the  King,  after  lamenting  in  his  speech  the  attempts  at 

>  Bmmd'Mft.  a  p.  177i  Sniytb'*       '  MmmetPHatf  t.lLp.  ISStqq. 
X«eltir0,  Tol.  iii.  88. 
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sedition  in  England^  pursued  in  concert  witli  persons  in  foreign 
countries,  remarked  that  he  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  war,  and  abstained  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France  ;  but  he  could  not  without  serious  uneasiness  observe  the 
strong  and  increasing  indications  in  that  country  of  an  intention 
to  excite  disturbances  in  other  States,  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations^  and  to  pursue  yiews  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  his  allies^  the  Stated-General 
(who  had  been  eqiiallj  nentral),  measures  neither  conformable  to 
tiie  law  of  nations  nor  to  existing  treaties.  Under  these  cironm* 
stances  he  had  taken  steps  for  augmenting  his  naval  and  militarj 
force,  and  hy  a  firm  and  temperate  conduct  to  preserve  the  bless- 
ings of  pesce.*  This  statement  may  be  regarded  as  the  English 
manifesto.  A  few  days  after  Lord  Grenrille  introduced  an  Alien 
Bill,  by  which  foreigners  were  placed  under  surveillance. 

All  these  were  no  doubt  unfriendly  steps,  and  the  French  added 
to  them  the  shelter  which  their  enuL^'rants  found  in  Englnnd  :  but 
they  were  no  more  than  what  tlie  safety  of  the  country  demanded, 
or  what  had  been  its  usual  practice. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1793,  four  days  after  the  execution  of 
the  French  King^  George  III.  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  that, 
"in  consequence  of  the  atrocious  act  recently  perpetrated  at 
Paris/'  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  militsry  and  naval 
forces.*  In  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  the  two  countries 
this  step  was  unavoidable;  but  it  has  given  rise  to  a  charge 
against  the  British  Ministry  of  provoking  a  war.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  the  truth,  for  they  had  done  aU  they  could  to  avoid 
one.  Pitt's  policy  had  been  essentially  pacific,  directed  towards 
the  financial  and  domestic  interests  of  the  country,  to  which  a  war 
would  be  highly  injurious  ;  nay,  in  common  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  countrymen,  he  had  viewed  with  satisfaction  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  and  had  expressed  his  wish  to  see 
a  solid  liberty  established  in  France.^  Brissot  himselfj  a  leading 
member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Defence,  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  promoters  of  a  war,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  up  to  August,  1792,  England  had  observed  a  scrapnlons 
neutraUty,  though  he,  of  course,  attributes  it  to  nnwordiy 
motives/  The  English  Government^  at  tibe  request  of  the  Frendi, 
had  prohibited  their  officers  and  soldiers  from  entering  the 

'  Adolphus,  Gtorgt  HI,  vol.  v.  p.  237.  *  See  his  Unppr,rt  to  the  ConventicMU 

•  Ann.  RtgiaUr,  179S.  JMimury  tSth,  1793,  vkSkt^Parl. U xtSSu 

'  See  his  s|H'ech  of  February  9th,  1790,  pip  64. 
in  E^rl  Siauhope*s  L\ft  of  Fitt,  voL  ii.  p.48. 
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armies  of  the  Coalition.  Nay,  they  had  even  used  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  States- General  from  joining  Austria  and  Prussia.^ 
In  truth,  a  peace  policy  would  have  been  simply  impossible. 
The  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party  supported  Pittas  views, 
and  even  Fox  himself  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  ground 
for  complaint  existed.*  When  Fox  ventured  to  divide  the  House 
he  constantly  fonnd  himself  in  small  minoritieB^  and  it  is  plain  that 
he  conld  not  have  carried  on  the  government  a  aingle  week.  For 
the  views  of  the  Ministry  were  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  An  almost  nniversal  feeling  had  heen  excited  against  the 
French  by  the  aggressions  before  mentioned,  inflamed  by  horror 
and  disgnst  at  the  September  massacres.'  Hiis  feeling,  which  is 
displayed  in  the  Parliamentary  speeches  of  the  period,  must  have 
been  much  stronger  than  anything  we  can  now  imagine,  aud  was 
highly  creditable  to  tne  English  people.*  But  even  had  the 
nation  suppressed  this  natural  indignation,  connived  at  the  inso- 
lence and  aggressions  of  the  French,  and  basely  truckled  to  a 
government  of  assassins,  would  war  have  been  avoided  ?  No. 
The  Girondists  had  determined  on  propagating  their  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality,  or  rather  their  own  dominion  under  those 
sacred  names,  with  the  sword.  Brissotj  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
French  Ministers^  observes :  "  Set  fire  to  the  fonr  comers  of 
Europe — ^there  lies  our  safety.'^ '  The  national  thought  and  the 
plan  of  the  Girondists/'  observes  a  French  historian  of  the  Revo- 
lution, *^deeided  on  a  long  while  hefcrekwnd,  was  to  tsJce  the 
offensive  in  aU  qvarier$,  to  launch  Ukraughoui  ihe  world  the  crusade 
of  liberty/'  * 

The  French  Government  had  anticipated  the  dismissal  of  M. 
Chauvelin  by  recalling  him.  On  February  1st,  1793,  the  Con- 
vention unanimously  declared  war  against  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Stadholder  of  the  United  Provinces.'  Thus,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  French  were  the  aggressors.  Yet,  at  this  time,  nego- 
tiations were  actually  going  on  between  Lord  Auckland,  the 
English  Minister  at  the  Hague^  and  Dumouriez,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  peace,  and  a  Conference  had  been  fixed  for  February 


'  Massey's  Rfiffn  of  George  III.  vol.  ir. 
p.  2.  The  English  growam  for  ft  war 
will  be  found  very  clearly  and  ftwciUy 
Stated  in  tlii»  worlu  ch.  xxxiii. 

•  Ihid.  p.  S. 

'  Brissot,  in  the  report  before  quoted, 
confesses  that  the  massacres  hud  alienated 
the  English.   Hist,  Pari.  t.  xxiii.  p.  69. 

*  **m  Ton  avait  va  la  natioB  AoglaiM 
«nvoy«r  daa  ■mhaaiHwtours  i  det  MHuains, 


la  vruic  furce  de  cette  isle  oierveilleoM, 
la  confiance  qu'elle  inspire,  Paorait  bInui- 
donn^e." — Mad.  do  Stacl,  ConmiUraUoiUf 
^e.  (Euvre»f  t.  xiii.  p.  98. 

*  loeendies  lea  qnatra  ooina  de  I'Ea- 
rope,  noire  salut  est  hi.*' — Ap.  Hichalety 
HtKt.  de  la  Het'fd.  t  v.  p.  350. 

*  Michelet,  ibid.  p.  342. 

V        M,  t,  xtW,  p.  204. 
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lOth^  at  Mftrdyck.  But  Dnmonriex,  instead  of  going  to  London, 
as  he  wished^  was  directed  to  attack  HoUand  with  all  possible 
speed.  Soon  after  declaring  war,  the  ConTentbn  decreed  a  ley7 
of  500,000  men,  and  assomed  the  snperinteodence  of  the  annies 

by  means  of  nine  commissaries  armed  with  power  to  remove  those 
who  were  incapable,  to  punish  those  who  were  indifferent,  to  an- 
nihilate {Joudroyer)  traitors.  A  progressive  income-tax  was  as- 
sessed on  the  rich,  and  all  Frenchmen  between  the  age?  of 
eighteen  and  forty,  being  bachelors  or  widowers  without  children, 
were  held  in  permanent  requisition  for  the  war. 

Thua  was  initiated  by  ^  the  greatest  struggle  ever  witnessed 
by  modem  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  by  all  time ;  a  war  that  was  to  last 
with  little  intermission  more  than  twenty  yesrs,  and  to  be  cxm- 
dnded  only  by  the  exhaustion  of  France,  sad  it  may  almoak  be 
said  of  Europe  combined  sgainst  her.  Austria  and  Pmssia  had, 
indeed,  commenced  the  war ;  but  those  Powers  would  speedily 
have  retired  from  the  contest  had  not  Great  Britain  intervened; 
and  this  country  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  prop  of  all  the 
coalitions  subsequently  formed  against  France.  Both  England  and 
France  seem  to  have  underrated  eacli  other's  resources.  Brissoi 
concludes  the  report  already  referred  to  with  a  most  deprecia- 
tory account,  which  it  is  curious  to  read  at  the  present  day,  of  the 
resources  and  population  of  England,  and  of  the  precarious  tenure 
of  her  colonies,  especially  India.  British  statesmen  seem  also  to 
have  nnderralued  the  power  of  France,  and  to  hare  concloded  | 
that  internal  anarchy  wonld,  before  long,  compel  her  to  sncoamb. 
Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  the  war  would  be  ended  in  one,  or  at  most, 
two  campaigns.  Lord  GrenviUe  even  thought  that  the  oaptore  of 
Toulon  would  be  a  decisire  blow.^  But  the  social  earthquake 
which  had  shaken  France  to  her  foundations,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  her  with  dissolution,  was,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  her 
strength.  A  French  political  writer  of  those  times,  and  a  Royalist, 
observed  that  the  Republic  was  richer  and  put  forth  more 
resources  than  all  the  Sovercitrns  of  the  Coalition  together.' 

After  the  declaration  of  war  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  con- 
clude a  series  of  treaties  with  various  Powers,  which  we  shall 
here  record  together,  though  some  of  them  were  not  made  till  | 
several  months  later.    A  treaty  with  Hanover,  March  4th,  1 793,  ! 
for  15,000  men,  augmented  by  5,000  in  January,  17d4.'  A  doable 

'  See  Life  ^  WUberforee,  and  Courti  far  Lord  Elgin,  Mim.  H  Corr.  tU  HMkt 

and  Cahintis  of  Gtorgt  III.  ap.  litMISft  du  Pan,  t.  ii.  p.  20. 

vol.  iv.  p.  45  note.  '  Marteni,  Btcuml,  t.  v.  p.  482  (i*  \ 

*  Mallet  du  Fan's  Hctumi,  drawn  up  £d.). 
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treaty  with  Bnasia,  at  London^  March  25th,  1793 — one  oominer- 
cial,  the  other  directed  against  France.*  The  ports  of  both  conn- 
tries  were  to  bo  shut  against  France ;  no  provisions  were  to  be 
exported  tliither  ;  lier  commerce  was  to  be  molested;  neutrals 
were  to  be  hindered  from  assisting  her.  This  clause  was  intended 
to  cut  off  the  commerce  of  France  with  her  colonies  by  means  of 
neutral  vessels.  Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  Em- 
press Catharine  took  no  part  in  the  war  upon  the  Continent,  direct- 
ing all  her  efforts  against  Poland,  though  she  sent  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic  and  ^orth  Sea  in  AnguBt  to  assist  in  intercepting  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  with  Franoe.  A  treaty  with  Sardinia,  April  2oth. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  to  keep  on  foot  an  armj  of  50,0(K)  men  dur- 
ing the  war,  receiying  a  sabsidj  of  200,0002.  sterling  per  annum. 
Qreai  Britain  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.*  A  treaty 
with  Spain,  May  25th.  Both  countries  to  shut  their  ports  against 
French  vessels  and  to  prevent  neutral  vessels  from  aiding  French 
commerce. '  A  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  J  uly  12th, 
who  was  indiyuant  at  havins:  been  forced  torecoofnize  the  French 
Republic.  Great  Britain  undertook  to  maintain  a  respectable 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  to  provide  G,000  soldiers,  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
amaller  vessels/  A  treaty  between  England  and  Prussia  at  the 
camp  before  Mentz,  Jnly  14th,  for  the  most  perfect  union  and  con- 
fldence  in  carrying  on  Ihe  war  against  France,^  subsequently  con- 
verted into  a  treaty  of  Subsidies.  A  treaty  at  London,  August  30th, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor.^  Portugal  also  entered 
into  the  Coalition  by  a  treaty  signed  at  London,  September  26th, 
by  which  she  undertook  to  i^nt  her  ports  against  the  French  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  to  prohibit  her  subjects  from  carrying  warlike 
stores  and  provisions  to  France."  Treaties  for  troops  were  also 
concluded  with  some  of  the  smaller  German  States.  The  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  had  decided  the  Spanish  Government  to  join 
the  Coalition  ;  the  French  Ambassador  was  dismissed,  and  the 
Convention  unanimously  declared  war  against  Spain,  March  7th, 
1793.  Thus,  all  the  Christian  Powers  except  Sweden,  Denmark, 
the  Orand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  Venice,  and  Genoa, 
entered  successively  into  the  League  against  France,  which  re- 
mained completely  isolated  and  dependent  on  her  own  resources. 
The  Spanish  Court  had  been  disposed  to  war  chiefly  by  the 

>  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  v.  pp.  433,  439 }       *  Martens,  t.  v.  p.  480  (2e  Ed.). 
Garden,  t.  t.  p.  202.  •  Ihid.  p.  483. 

*  Ihid.  p.  462.  •  Ibid.  p.  447. 

»  Garden,  t.  t.  p.  204.  *  Ibid,  p.  519. 
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ooDnsels  of  Don  Emaanel  Godoj^  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Connt  d'Arandaw  Charles  IV,,  who  had  suooeeded  his 
fikther  Charles  m.  in  1788,  and  who,  as  Prince  of  Astarias,  had 

displayed  the  most  ungovernable  violence  of  temper,  manifested 
after  his  accession  quite  a  contrary  disposition,  tho  result,  it  is  i 
said,  of  an  illness  with  which  he  was  afflicted.     He  was  destitute 
neither  of  intelligence  nor  education ;  his  heart  was  good,  his 
judgment  sound  ;  but  he  was  of  a  pusillanimous  temper,  and  of 
so  idle  a  disposition  that  anything  requiring  thought  and  applica- 
tion became  a  £atigue.    His  sole  delight  was  in  the  chase,  and, 
in  order  to  enjoy  it  without  intermption,  he  gladly  resigned  afiairs 
of  State  into  the  hands  of  his  Qaeen,  Maria  Louisa,  daaghter  of 
the  laat  Dnke  of  Parma.    XJnfortonately,  Maria  Lonisa  was  an 
artfbl,  violent,  and  Tindictive  woman,  of  dissdnte  morals,  ynlgar 
mind,  and  imperions  temper.    She  gladly  seized  the  reins  of 
power,  though  totally  nnqnalified  to  rule,  and  she  handed  them 
over  to  a  fi^vonrite  not  mnch  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  herself. 
Don  Emanuel  Godoy,  bom  at  Badajoz  in  1767  of  a  poor  but  noble 
family,  has,  perhaps,  in  some  respects  been  detamed  by  the  envy 
which  his  success  could  not  fail  to  attract.    He  seems  naturally 
to  have  possessed  a  good  understanding  and  a  humane  temper; 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  mankind,  and  used  his  knowledge 
with  tact.    But  he  was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  even  speak 
his  own  language  correctly,  and  was  deficient  in  grace  and  dignity 
of  manner.    He  owed  his  advancement  to  his  personal  beauty. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  and  was  snddenly  advanced 
from  the  station  of  a  simple  garde  du  corps  to  manage  the  affiors 
of  Spain.  Charles  lY.  showed  an  entire  submission  to  his  Qaeen; 
Godoy  also  became  his  &vourite  and  Prime  Minister,  and  was 
loaded  with  fhvonrsand  distinctiona    But  this  sudden  elevation 
perverted  all  his  natural  good  qualities.    He  became  idle  and 
avaricious,  fund  of  show,  extravagantly  ambitious,  corrupted,  and 
debauched.     Modern  history  presents  few  instances  of  a  crowned 
head  and  a  favourite  who  have  made  a  more  frightful  use  of  tbeir 
power,  or  more  ahamelegsly  abused  a  great  and  generous  nation* 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

WHILE  the  French  were  thus  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  all  Europe,  their  own  country  seemed  siukiiig  into 
anarchical  dissolution.  Paris  was  filled  with  tumult,  insurrection, 
and  robbery.  At  the  denunciations  of  Marat  against "  foreatallera/' 
the  Bhops  were  entered  by  the  mob^  who  carried  off  articles  at  their 
own  prices,  and  sometimes  without  paying  at  all.  The  populace 
was  agitated  by  the  harangues  of  low  itinerant  demagogues. 
Bough  and  brutal  manners  were  aflTected,  and  all  the  courtesies 
of  life  abolished.  Moderate  persons  of  no  strong  political  opinions 
were  denounced  as  suspected/'*  and  their  crime  stigmatized  by 
the  newly-coined  word  of  maderantitme.  The  variations  of  popular 
feeling  were  recorded  like  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  rising 
of  a  flood.  The  principal  articles  in  the  journals  were  entitled. 
Thermometer  of  the  Public  Mind  the  Jacobins  talked  of  the 
necessity  of  beintj^  "  up  to  the  level."  Many  of  the  provinces 
were  in  a  disturbed  state.  A  movement  had  been  organizing  in 
Brittany  ever  since  1791,  but  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouarie,  its  principal  leader,  had  for  the  present  suspended  it. 
A  more  formidable  insurrection  was  preparing  in  La  Vendee. 
Chiefly  agricultural,  with  few  roads  or  large  towns,  and  thus 
almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  France,  La  Vendue  had  been 
little  infected  by  the  new  opinions.  It  contained  a  class  of  haughty 
gentlemen,  warmly  attached  to  their  ancient  feudal  customs  and 
privileges,  who  had  not  joined  the  emigration,  and  still  resided 
on  their  estates  ;  while  the  peasantry  were  superstitiously  devoted 
to  their  priests.  La  Vendee,  from  its  undulating  surface,  numerous 
streams,  narrow  roads,  and  the  cover  afforded  by  hedges  and  small 
woods,  is  well  adapted  to  defensive  warftire.  On  March  10th, 
1703,  the  day  appointed  for  levying  men  for  the  war,  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  several  points  at  once,  principally  under  the 
leadership  of  Cathelineau,  a  working  man,  Stofflet,  a  gamekeeper^ 
and  Athanase  Charette,  anaval  officer  styling  himself  Le  Chevalier 
Charette.    They  were  aftenwds  joined  by  Henry  de  la  Boche- 

*  BuL  Harl,  t.  xxir.  p.  421. 
IV.  F  P 
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jaquelein,  Bonchamps,  De  Lescure,  El  bee,  and  others ;  under 
whose  auspices  a  force  was  raised  of  some  40,000  or  50,000  men, 
in  seven  divisions  of  unequal  size.  In  the  course  of  April  and 
May  they  took  Bressuire,  Thouars,  Parthenay,  and  other  places, 
and  they  applied  for  assistance  to  England  and  Spain. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbancea,  aggravated  by  a  bus* 
pidon  of  General  Dumouriez's  treaohery,  which  we  shall  preaentlj 
have  to  relate,  that  the  terrible  court  known  as  the  BsvoLimoirABT 
Tbdwai.  waa  erected.  Danton^  after  his  return  from  Be%ium, 
whither  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  Convention  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  that  country  and  the  conduct  of  Dnmouries,  had  be- 
come impreeaed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  dictatorship, 
or  some  despotic  power  in  France,  in  order  to  restore  order  and 
enable  her  to  meet  the  dangers  with  which  she  was  surrounded. 
In  this  view  RobespieiTc  participated,  who  had  become  disgusted, 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  iuiagined  that  he 
should  get  on  better  with  the  Convention.  The  Tribunal  was  tirst 
formally  proposed  in  the  Convention,  March  0th,  by  Carrier,  the 
miscreant  afterwards  notorious  by  his  massacres  at  Nantes,  urged 
by  Cambaceres  on  the  10th,  and  completed  that  very  night  at  the 
instance  of  Danton,  who  rushed  to  the  tribune^  and  insisted  that 
the  Assembly  should  not  separate  till  the  new  Court  had  been 
organized.  .  The  Girondists  had  hoped  at  least  to  adjourn  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  Banton  told  them,  in  his  terrible  voice,  that  there  waa 
no  alternative  between  tl\e  proposed  tribunal  and  the  more  sum- 
mary method  of  popular  vengeance.  The  extraordinary  tribunal 
of  August,  17^,  had  not  been  fbund  to  work  fast  enough,  and  it 
was  now  superseded  by  this  new  one,  which  became,  in  fact,  only 
a  method  of  niassaci-ing  under  the  form  of  law.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  designed  to  take  cognizance  of  all  counter-revolu- 
tionary attempts,  of  all  attacks  upon  Hberty,  equality,  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  the  internal  and  external  safety 
of  the  State.  A  commission  of  six  members  of  the  Convention 
was  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  cases  to  be  brought  before  it, 
to  draw  up  and  present  the  acts  of  accusation.  The  tribunal  was 
•  to  be  composed  of  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  &cts,  five  judges  to 
apply  the  law,  a  public  accuser,  and  two  substitutes ;  from  its 
sentence  there  was  no  appeal.^ 

Meanwhile  Dumouriez  had  returned  to  the  army,  very  diasatia- 
fied  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  save  the  King  and  baffle 
the  Jacobins.    He  had  formed  the  design  of  invading  Holland^ 

'  Hi^.  Pari.  t.  xxr.  p.  59  sq.j  Cf.  Crcker,  Essajfs,  ^v.  p.  445. 
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'dissolrmg  the  ReTolatioiiArjr  Committee  in  that  oonntr^^  aoiinlling 
the  decree  of  December  15th,  Offering  neatralitj-  to  the  English,  a 
4Mi8peii8ion  of  arms  to  the  Anetrians,  reonitiiig  the  Belgian  and 
Batayian  Bepnblice,  and  proposing  to  France  a  reunion  with  them. 

In  caae  of  refusal,  he  designed  to  march  upon  Paris,  dissolve  the 
Convention,  extinguish  Jacobinism  ;  in  short,  to  play  the  part  of 
^lonk  in  England.^  This  plan  was  confided  to  four  persons  onlj, 
among  whom  Danton  is  said  to  have  been  one  ;  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  tliat  he  supported  Dumouriez  at  this  time,  as  appears  from 
his  praises  of  him  in  the  Convention.' 

Dnmouriez,  having  directed  General  Miranda  to  laj  siege  to 
Ifaestricht,  left  Antwerp  for  Holland,  Febmaay  22nd,  and  by 
Ifaroh  4(h  had  seized  Breda,  Klundert,  and  Grertmydenberg. 
Engknd  had  despatched  2,000  gnards  to  the  aid  of  the  Dntch,  and 
at  her  instance  Anstria  had  poshed  forward  112,000  men  under 
Prince  Josias  of  8aze*Coburg.  dairfait,  with  his  army,  at  this 
time  occupied  Bergheim,  where  he  was  separated  from  the  French 
only  by  the  little  river  Roer  and  the  fortress  of  Jiilich.  Coburg, 
having  joined  Clairfait,  March  1st,  crossed  the  Roer,  defeated  the 
French  under  Dampierre  at  Altenhovcn,  and  thus  compelled 
Miranda  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  and  retire  towards 
Tongres.  Aix-la-Chapello  was  entered  by  the  Austrians  after  a 
amart  contest,  and  the  French  compelled  to  retreat  upon  Liege, 
while  the  divisions  under  Stengel  and  Neuilly,  being  cut  off  by 
this  movement,  were  thrown  back  into  Limburg.  Large  bodies 
of  the  French  made  for  the  frontier  in  disorderly  flight.  The 
Austrians  then  crossed  the  Mouse,  took  Li^ge,  March  6th,  and 
following  np  their  success,  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of 
Brussels.  The  Flemings,  disgusted  by  the  brutalities  and  ex- 
tortions of  the  Jacobin  Commissioners,  and  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  the  Austrians,  rose  against  the  French.  Dumouriez, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  frith  called  Hollands  Diej), 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  was  directed  to  return  into  Belgium, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Austrians.  His  first  acts  on  arriving 
there  were  to  abrogate  all  the  doings  of  the  Commissioners,  to 
shut  up  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  order  the  restoration  of  all  stolen 
property.  He  concentrated  his  forces,  about  50,000  men,  at 
Louvain.  From  this  place  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the 
Convention,  March  11th,  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ministry,  the  acts  of  oppression  committed  in  Belgium,  and  the 

*  See  Mint,  de  Dumouriez,  t.  iv.  liv.       '  Sitting  of  Marcli  lUUi,  Hi«t.  ParL 
▼iii.  ch.  i.  '  t.  XXV. 
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• 

Decree  of  December  15.*  This  letter  threw  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence  into  conBtemation.    It  was  resoltred  to  keep  it 

Becret,  and  Danton  and  Lacroix  set  off  for  Dumouriez's  camp,  to 
try  what  they  could  do  with  hiui,  but  found  him  inflexible. 

Dumouriez  routed  the  Auatrians  at  Tirlemont,  March  16th,  but 
was  defeated  by  Prince  Coburg  at  Neerwindcn,  on  the  18th,  where 
the  battle  was  decided  by  a  charge  of  tlie  Archduke  Charles, 
which  routed  the  French.  In  an  interview  with  the  Austrian 
Colonel  Mack,  at  Ath,  he  announced  to  that  officer  his  intention, 
to  marcli  on  Paris,  establish  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  pro- 
claim the  Danphin.  The  Duke  de  Chartres  (Louis  Philippe)  was 
present  at  this  conference.  The  Anstrians  were  to  support 
Domonriez's  advance  upon  Paris,  bat  not  to  show  themselTOs  ex- 
cept in  case  of  need,  and  he  was  to  have  the  command  of  what 
Austrian  troops  he  might  select.*  The  French  now  continued 
their  retreat,  which,  in  consequence  of  these  negotiations,  was  un- 
molested. The  Archduke  Charles  and  Prince  Coburg  entered 
Brussels  March  25th,  and  the  Duteh  towns  were  shortly  after 
retaken. 

When  Dumouriez  arrived  with  his  van  at  Courtrai,  he  was 
met  by  three  emissaries  of  the  Jacobins,  sent  apparently  to  sound 
him.  He  bluntly  told  them  that  his  design  was  to  save  France,, 
whether  they  called  him  Csesar,  Cromwell,  or  Monk,  denounced 
the  Convention  as  an  assembly  of  tyrants,  and  said  that  he  despised 
their  decrees.  AU  this  the  emissaries  reported  to  the  Convention 
on  their  return.  At  St.  Am  and  he  was  met  by  BeumonTille,  then 
Minister  of  War,  who  was  to  supersede  him  in  the  command,  and. 
by  four  commissaries  despatched  by  the  Convention.  Camus,  one 
of  these,  presented  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  officers,  a  decree 
summoning  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  After  an  angry 
altercation,  in  which  Dumouriez  declared  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  so  long  as  he  had  an. 
inch  of  steel  at  his  side,  Camus  boldly  pronounced  him  suspended 
from  his  functions,  whereupon  Dumouriez  called  in  some  hussars, 
and  arrested  the  commissaries  and  Beumonvnlle,  who  were  handed 
over  to  Clairfait,  and  ultimately  carried  to  Maestricht.^ 

The  allies  were  so  sangpune  that  Dumouriez's  defection  would 
put  an  end  to  the  Bevolution,  that  Lord  Auckland  and  Count 


'  Supra,  p.  425.  The  Decree  is  in  the 
Appendix  to  Dumciuriez's  Me/noires,  t.  iii. 
noU'  D. 

*  Dunoarws,  Mtm,  U  ir,  liv.  viii. 
ch.  TiU. 


*  See  the  airoitnt  of  Camus,  in  Ton- 
longeon,  t.  v.  App.j  Dumuuriez,  IHemoin^y 
u  iv.  liv.  Tiii.  ch.  xii.)  Barnm*  ttHat^ 
t.  U.  p.  2SS. 
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Stahremberg^  the  Austrian  Minister^  looking  upon  the  dissolution 
«nd  flight  of  the  Convention  as  oertsin^  addressed  a  joint  note  to 
the  States-Gtoeral^  requesting  them  not  to  shelter  such  members 
of  it  as  had  taken  any  part  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.^ 
But  Dumouriez's  army  was  not  with  him.  On  the  road  to 
Cond^  he  was  fired  on  by  a  body  of  volunteers  and  compelled  to  fly 
for  his  life  (April  4tli) .  lu  the  evening  he  joined  Colonel  Mack, 
Tvhen  thoy  employed  themselves  in  drawing'  up  a  proclamation  in 
the  name  of  Prince  Coburg,  which  was  published  on  the  following 
dav.  Dumouriez  ventured  once  more  to  show  himself  to  his 
army,  but  Was  received  with  such  visible  marks  of  dissatisfaction, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Austrian  quarters  at 
Toumai  with  a  few  companions,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  de 
Chartres.  Thus  terminated  Dumouriez's  political  and  military 
-career. 

The  situation  of  France  at  this  time  seemed  almost  desperate. 
The  army  of 'the  North  was  completely  disorganized  through  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez ;  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosello 
were  retreating  ;  those  of  the  Alps  and  Italy  were  expecting  an 

attack  ;  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees  the  troops  were 
"without  artillery,  without  generals,  almost  without  bread,  while 
on  the  western  side  the  Spaniards  were  advancing  towards 
Bayonne.  Brest,  Cherbourg,  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  were 
threatened  by  the  English.  The  ocean  ports  contained  only  six 
ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was 
being  repaired  at  Toulon/'  But  the  energy  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Convention  seized  the 
direction  of  military  a£E!urs,  and  despatched  eight  commissaries, 
among  them  Ckmot,not  only  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the 
army^  but  also  to  keep  it  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Assembly. 
Dumouriez  was  declared  a  traitor,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
and  General  Dampiorre  was  appointed  to  his  vacant  place.  In 
coinpiiauce  with  a  petition  of  the  Commune^  it  was  voted  that  a 
camp  of  40,000  men  should  be  formed  under  the  walls  of  Purls. 

But  the  most  important  measure  suggested  by  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  was  the  establishment,  at  the  instance  of  Barere, 
of  the  Oomitd  de  Salut  Fublic,  or  Committee  of  Fublic  Welfare,^ 

'  Homme  tTttaty  t.  ii.  p.  27  iqq.  by  Gtemuui  writers,  seems  nearer  to  its 

•  L.  Bliiiu',  t.  viii.  p.  318.  trup  monnintr,  ami  disfriminates  bett«»r 

•  TUis  Committee  is  generally  called  the  fund  ions  of  the  two  Committees.  To 
bj  English  writers  the  C9mmittt$  qf  watch  orer  the  public  taftti/  or  securi^ 
T'->'i'i'-  Hafity,  sometimes  the  Committee  («urAr)  was  tht  object  of  the  older  Com- 
1^  i^uUic  Salvation.   But  the  word  ^oA^  mitiee. 

feArt  (welfare),  by  which  tolut  is  rendered 
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April  6tli,  1793.  There  already  eziated  a  Comite  de  Stlrete 
OeneraXe  (or  Committee  of  Gtoeral  Safety) ,  established  *  Oc- 
tober 2nd,  1792,  but  this  was  rather  a  board  of  police  than 

a  political  body.  The  new  Committee  was  to  be  composed  of 
nine  Members  of  the  Convention,  who  were  to  deliberate  in 
secret,  to  watch  over  and  accelerate  tlie  deliberation  of  the 
Ministry,  and  to  control  the  measures  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Thus  it  was  in  fact  little  short  of  a  dictatorship  of 
nine  persons;  though,  by  way  of  check  upon  them,  they 
were  to  have  no  power  over  the  national  treasury,  were  to  be 
renewed  every  month,  and  were  to  render  to  the  Convention 
every  week  an  acconnt  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  situation 
of  the  Republic.^  The  Girondists  did  not  oppose  the  erection  of 
this  Committee.  Nearly  half  its  first  members  were  indeed  taken 
from  tiie  centre  or  the  right  of  the  Convention ;  the  rest  from  the 
more  moderate  section  of  the  Mountain,  including,  however,  the 
terrible  Danton.  Robespici*re  and  the  more  violent  Jacoliins 
were  not  yet  admitted  ;  an  exclusion  which  they  resented  by 
agitating  and  getting  up  inflammatory  petitions.^  After  this 
period,  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  was  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  police,  became  in  fact  a  sort  of  executive 
power,  while  the  functions  of  the  new  Committee  were  higher  and 
more  general,  and  indeed  essentially  functions  of  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  Committee  of  (General  Safety  recognised  no 
authority  superior  to  its  own,  except  the  decrees  of  the  Conven- 
tion, till  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists ;  when  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare,  instead  of  consulting,  began  to  dictate  to  it.' 

By  the  creation  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  of  tbe 
Committee  of  Public  Welfare,  all  the  instruments  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  had  been  provided  ;  but  Robespiene  and  the  men  who 
were  to  wield  them  were  still  in  the  background.  The  deadly 
struggle  for  place  and  power  between  the  Gironde  and  the 
Mountain  was,  however,  in  progress.  The  Convention  was  tbe 
daily  scene  of  the  denunciations  and  quarrels  of  tlie  two  parties, 
which  sometimes  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence  tliat  swords  were 
drawn  and  the  lives  of  the  members  threatened.  The  inviolability 
of  the  deputies  had  been  abolished  by  a  decree  of  April  Ist,  by 
which  the  two  parties  voted  their  right  to  proscribe  one  anoUier. 
The  populace  was  incited  to  agitate  against  the  Girondists.  On. 
the  8th  of  April,  a  deputation  from  the  Section  Bon  Conseil 

»  HM.  Pari.  t.  xxT.  p.  301.  »  ^lonjgaillmrd,  J9iM.  d«  Fr<me$, 

*  Micbelet,  t.  v.  p.  460  sq.  t.  iv.  p.  25. 
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declared  in  Uie  ConYention  that  tlie  |mblic  voice  condemned 
Gkindet,  Gensonn^,  Brissot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  Buzot,  and  other 

members  of  that  party.     On  the  same  day  the  Convention  had 
decreed  that  all  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  including 
Philippe  Eg-alite,  should  be  detained  at  Marseille.^    On  the  15th 
of  April  a  deputation  from  thirty-five  of  the  forty-eight  Sections, 
headed  by  Pache,  now  Mayor  of  Paris,  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion a  petition  demanding  in  the  most  violent  lang^oage  the  ex- 
pulsion of  twenty- two  of  the  leading  Girondists;  and  when 
Fonfrede  suggested  an  appeal  to  the  sorereigpi  people  of  France, 
in  their  primary  assemblies,  the  C<mnvme,  hj  a  fresh  deputation, 
intimated  that  the  Sections  did  not  contemplate  anj  such  appeal, 
bnt  required  the  ponishment  of  the  traitors— that  is«  in  other 
words^  the  execution  of  a  judgment  not  pronounced.'  The  GHron- 
dists  did  not  venture  to  persist  in  their  demand  for  an  appeal, 
though  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  contented 
themselves  with  decreeing  that  the  National  Convention  repro- 
bated as  calumnious  the  petition  presented  by  tbo  thirty-five 
Sections,  and  adopted  by  the  Council  General  of  the  Coitiiniuw ; 
and  with  directing  that  this  decree  should  be  foi*warded  to  the 
diiierent  departments.^    But  they  procured  a  decree  for  the 
arraignment  of  Marat  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for 
having  signed  an  incendiary  address  as  president  of  the  Jacobin 
Club.  This  most  impoHtiio  act  resulted,  as  might  hare  been  fore- 
seen, only  in  the  triumph  of  Marat  and  the  Jacobins^  from  which 
fifiustion  the  jury  of  that  tribunal  were  selected,  and  most  of  whose 
members  were  friends  of  Robespierre.  Some  of  these  jurymen 
were  so  ignorant  that  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  others 
were  habitually  intoxicated.*  The  new  tribunal  had  not  yet  done 
much  business,  though  it  had  perpetrated  some  most  absurd  and 
cruel  acts,  such  as  sending"  a  poor  kitchen-maid  to  the  guillotine 
for  having  cried  Vive  It-  Hoi !  when  drunk.   When  Marat  sur- 
rendered himself  prisoner  ho  was  treated  with  the  most  delicate 
attentions.   He  did  not  even  pretend  to  defend  himself;  on  the 
contrary,  he  assumed  the  part  of  accuser  instead  of  defendant, 
boasted  of  what  he  had  done,  and  laid  all  the  blame  on  the 
Girondists.  He  was  of  course  immediately  acquitted  (April  24th) . 
On  his  release  the  mob  ahnost  stifled  him  with  kindness,  crowned 
him  with  laurel,  bore  him  on  their  qjioulders  to  the  hall  of  the 

"  Higf.  Pari.  L  xxr.  pp.  302,  310  snq.         '  Hitt.  Tori.  t.  XMJf*.  8-1.  . 
«  Ibxd.  t.  xxvi,  pp.  3  and  16;  MiclMlet»        *  Proces  Fouqnur  7mt^2«,  ap.  Croker, 
Hut.  de  la  Iiei-ol.  Ut.  x.  ch.  vii.  EumfSt  ^e.  p.  436. 
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Conyentioiii  through  which  thej  4bfiled  •midst  the  chem  of  the 
galleries  and  the  ill-conoealed  fear  of  the  deputies.  At  the  Jacobins 
that  eyening  Marat  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  put  a  rope 
round  the  necks  of  the  Girondists.^ 

At  this  time  Danton  would  willingly  hare  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Gironde.  He  prepared  a  grand  banquet  in  the  Park 
of  Sceaux,  to  which  the  leaders  of  that  party  were  invited  ;  cham- 
pagne flowed  in  abundance,  and  the  presence  of  many  Parisian 
courtesans  lent  exciteiiient  to  the  feast.  But  when,  after  dinner, 
Danton  proposed  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  Guadet,  though  with 
'  silent  disapprobation  of  Vergniaud,  replied  with  an  unconditional 
refnsal.  The  Girondists  had  now  proclaimed  themselves  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  security  and  order,  and  could  not  with  any  consistency 
ally  themselyes  with  Danton,  the  patron  of  the  Septembrists,and 
still  the  advocate  of  violence.  Daoiton  ascribed  their  rejection  of 
him  to  personal  hatred,  and  for  his  own  safety  threw  in  hia  lot 
with  the  Mountain,  though  he  had  repented  of  Ids  former  courses, 
and  even  after  the  banquet  publicly  voted  with  the  Gironde  on 
the  question  whether  the  Government  should  be  named  by  the 
people  or  by  the  legislative  body.  It  is  also  said  that  in  a  noc- 
turnal conference  at  Charenton  with  Pache,  Robespierre,  Henriot, 
and  others,  he  opposed  a  massacre  of  the  Girondists,  and  preferred 
to  extort  a  decree  ay:aiust  them  by  threats  and  intimidation.^  The 
Gironde  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  oppose  the  Commune  and 
the  Jacobins  with  their  own  weapons.  The  Commune,  by  a 
Decree  of  Mav  let,  had  ordered  n  lew  to  be  made  in  Paris  of 
12,000  men  for  the  war  in  La  Vendue,  and  had  laid  a  heavy 
income-tax  upon  the  rich.  These  measures  excited  great  discon- 
tent among  the  clerks,  apprentices,  and  other  young  men  of  the 
better  classes  subject  to  the  conscription ;  riots  ensued,  which 
were  stimulated  by  the  Gironde  and  by  articles  in  Brissofs  PaM>ie. 
But  such  partisans  were  no  match  for  a  mob  of  sans-evloftes,  a 
regular  army  of  whom  was  taken  into  pay  at  the  iustauce  of 
Kol)t\>pierre."^  On  the  2nd  of  May  the  Convention  was  compelled 
by  the  threats  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  place  a  nmriinum  on  the 
price  of  corn.  The  Girondists,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  remodel 
the  Municipality,  obtained,  on  the  motion  of  Barere,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  of  Twelve,  Armed  with  extraordinary  power, 
and  selected  from  their  own  party  (May  18th)  *  This  step  tended 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  between  the  contending  fiictions. 


'  hist.  Pari.  t.  xxi.  p.  144.^ 

•  Von  SjUjI,  iii.  p.  70  sq.  (En<^.  Trans.). 
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The  Tweh}e  forbade  noctnmal  aasemblies  of  tibe  Sections^  dis- 
missed Bonlanger  from  the  command  of  the  National  Gnaid,  and 
by  ordering  the  arrest  of  two  administrators  of  police  charged 

with  provoking  massacre,  of  a  low  demagogue  named  Yarlet,  and 
of  Hobert,  substitute  of  the  Prnrurcnr  de  la  Commune,  and  editor 
of  the  infamous  journal  called  Vere  Durhesve,  who  in  a  calumnious 
-  article  had  threatened  the  Girondists  with  the  guillotine,  provoked 
a  trial  of  strength  between  the  parties.  A  deputation  from  the 
Commune  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  May  25th,  to 
demand  that  Hubert,  "  a  magistrate  estimable  for  his  virtues  and 
enlightenment/'  should  be  restored  to  his  functions.  Amidst  the 
clamour  which  ensued,  the  Girondist  Isnard,  then  president  of  the 
Assembly,  in  an  angry  and  foolish  speech,  declared  that  France 
had  confided  the  national  representatives  to  Pkiris,  and  if  they 
were  attacked,  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  all  France  that  Paris 
should  be  annihilated,  that  the  spot  which  it  had  occupied  should 
8oon  be  sought  in  vain.^  The  clamour  with  which  this  address 
was  greeted  may  be  imagined. 

The  Girondists  had  unquestionably  a  ma^jority  in  the  provinces, 
though  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  had  done  their  best 
to  spread  terror  tiirough  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Vast  numbers  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  without  either  chai^ge  or  examination.  At  Sedan 
the  Commissioner  declared  that  tans-wlottet  were  the  only  citi- 
zens ;  Chabot,  at  Toulouse,  told  the  people  that  they  wanted  no 
priests,  that  the  citizen,  Christ,  was  the  first  SanS'CuloUe*  It 
was  only  a  few  of  the  larger  municipalities,  as  Bordeaux  and 
Rouen,  that  were  able  to  defend  themselves  against  these  out- 
rages. The  walls  of  Bordeaux  had  been  covered  with  placards 
threatening  to  revenge  its  deputies,  if  killed ;  the  party  of  Bar- 
baroux^  at  Marseille,  had  manifested  anti-revolutionary  senti- 
ments>  and  Girondist  addresses  had  been  presented  from  that 
town^  as  well  as  from  Bordeaux^  Lyon^  Avignon^  Nantesj  and 
other  places.'  But  there  was  no  hope  of  deriving  material  aid 
from  the  provinces ;  the  fate  of  France  was  to  be  decided  at  Paris^ 
and  here  the  Girondists  could  reckon  only  on  three  of  the  forty- 
eight  Sections,  the  Butte-des-MouUns,  Quatre-vingt-douze,  and 
Du  Mail.  KobespieiTe,  who  had  been  gradually  organizing  the 
means  of  overthrowing  the  Gironde,  observed  in  the  Jacobin 


Club^  May  20th :     The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  will  crush  the 
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Seotion  dn  Mail.  QenenSij  spealdng,  ihe  people  shoold  repose 
on  their  strength ;  bat  when  all  laws  are  violated,  when  des- 
potism is  at  its  height,  they  ought  to  rise.  Thi§  moment  i$ 
eame.    For  my  own  part,  Ifdeolare  that  I  place  myself  in  msnr- 

rection  against  the  President  and  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention/' '  Some  storuiy  scenes  ensued  in  that  Assembly,  and 
the  decreasing  majority  in  favour  of  the  Gironde  showed  that 
the  Marais  was  going  over  to  the  Mountain.  The  Convontion, 
menaced  by  a  deputation,  voted  the  release  of  Hebert  and  the 
other  prisoners. 

The  insnrrecticn  which  overthrew  the  Girondists  was  organized 
by  commissaries  from  thirty*siz  of  the  Sections,  who  met  at  the 
Eveehe,  They  were  about  500  in  number,  including  100  women, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Central  Olub.  The  destruction  of 
i^e  GUronde  was  resolved  on  at  a  meeting  of  this  Assembly,  Msj 
29th  ;  Robespierre,  with  his  usual  craft,  withdrew  as  the  moment 
of  action  approached.  Ho  observed  that  day  at  the  Jacobin 
Club :  "  I  cannot  prescribe  to  the  people  the  means  by  which  ii 
must  save  itself.  I  am  exhausted  by  four  years  of  n  vohiti  -n, 
and  by  the  heartrending  spectacle  of  the  triumph  of  tyranny. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  indicate  the  course  of  action.  I  am  consumed 
by  a  slow  fever— the  fever  of  pataiotism.  I  have  spoken :  I  have 
no  further  duty  to  accompKah  at  this  time.''*  But  he  had  re- 
marked that  if  the  Oomntune  did  not  join  the  people,  it  would 
violate  its  first  duty. 

Early  in  the  moming  of  May  81st  the  Central  Clnb,  having 
previously  declared  the  Commune  and  the  Department  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  sent  Commissaries  to  the  Hotel  ile  Villo  to  declare 
that  the- people  of  Paris  annulled  the  constituted  Municipal  autho- 
rities ;  and  they  exhibited  the  unlimited  powers  which  tbey  ha«i 
received  from  thirty-three  Sections  to  save  the  Republic.  Upon 
this  the  Municipal  officers  and  General  Council  abdicated,  but 
were  immediately  reinstated  in  their  fimctions.  The  latter  now 
assumed  the  title  of  MevolvHonary  Council  General ;  an  epithet 
which  signified  that  all  the  usual  laws  and  observances  were  vm- 
pended.  Henriot,  a  brutal  ruffian  who  had  been  a  gentleman's 
servant,  And  afterwards  a  clerk  at  the  barriers,  was  named  Pro- 
visional Commander- General  of  the  Parisian  forces*  An  act 
of  impeachment  against  the  Girondists  was  drawn  up  ;  every  pro- 
letary was  offered  a  day's  wages  of  forty  sous,  and  the  tocsin 

*  Bite,  FiatL  U  SZvii.  p.  243  sqq.  *  lUd.  p.  S79  sq. 
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was  Bomicled  in  every  quarter.  In  order  to  give  the  movemenlr 

an  appearance  of  order,  and  to  convert  it  into  what  was  called  "  a 
moral  in.surrection,"  the  Jacobins  had  convened  a  meeting  of 
deputies  from  the  forty-eight  Sections  and  representatives  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Department,  who  elected  a  commission  of 
eleven,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Council  General  of  the  Com- 
mune, These  men  pretended  to  restrain  any  open  violence.  But 
the  Girondists  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  appearance  of  peti- 
tioners, violently  demanding  that  the  price  of  bread  should  be 
fixed  at  three  livree^  that  workshops  should  be  established  to 
make  aims  for  the  BWM'CulcHes,  that  Commissaries  should  be  sent 
to  Msndlle  and  other  southern  towns«  that  the  Ministers  Le 
Bnin  and  Clavidre  should  be  arrested,  that  the  obnoxious  twenty- 
two  members^  as  well  as  the  twelve,  should  be  arrested.  Soon 
after  arrived  the  members  of  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  authorities  of  the  Cominune,  and  the  Commissaries  of 
the  Sections,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  savages  armed  with 
clubs,  pikes,  and  other  weapons.  L'Huillier,  procAireur  (h'nr- 
ral  Si/ii'h'<'^  their  spokesman,  denounced  by  name  sevcml  of  the 
leading  Girondists,  stigmatized  the  crime  they  had  been  guilty  of 
in  threatening  to  destroy  Paris,  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  cradle  of  liberty.  The  populace  now  spread  themselves  in  the 
Assembly,  and  fraternized  with  the  Mauntmn.  In  this  scene  of 
indescribable  confusion,  Bobespierre,  adopting  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices of  the  day,  demanded  the  accusation  of  "  the  aocomplioes  of 
Dnmouries,''  and  of  all  those  named  by  the  petitioners.  Verg- 
niand,  the  orator  of  the  Gironde,  was  too  terrified  to  reply ;  in 
his  alarm,  he  had  himself  moved  that  the  address  of  the  previous 
petitioners  should  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  Departments ! 
The  debate  was  closed  by  the  adoption  of  a  decree  proposed  by 
Barere :  "  That  the  armed  force  of  the  Department  of  Paris  should 
be  in  permanent  refjuisition  till  further  orders  ;  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfai'e,  in  concert  with  the  constitutional  autho- 
rities, should  investigate  the  plots  denounced  at  the  bar;  that  the 
Twelve  should  be  suppressed  ;  that  a  proclamation  explaining 
these  proceedings  should  be  forwarded  to  all  the  Departments " 
(May  dlst.)^ 

These  measures,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent insurrectionary  force  with  regpilar  pay,  oonyinced  the 
Girondists  thai  their  power  was  at  an  end.  Then*  discouragement 
was  completed  by  the  news  that  the  men  of  the  three  Sections  on 
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which  they  relied,  had  fraternized  with  those  of  the  Faabonrg 
St.  Antoine.  Some  now  proposed  to  fly  into  the  provinces  and 
raise  an  insurrection,  but  this  was  negatived  by  the  majority. 
On  the  following  day  they  absented  themselves  from  the  Con- 
vention. AVhen  that  body  assembled,  June  2nd,  it  was  surroun  Jetl 
by  80,000  armed  men,  with  1<33  guns.  Among  them  were  the 
12,000  men  destined  for  La  Vendue,  who  had  been  purposely 
detained  at  Coarbevoie.  A  scene  of  indescribable  tumult  and 
violence  ensued.  Hoping  to  OTorawe  the  people  by  the  majesty 
of  the  National  Assembly^  H^ranlt  de  S^chelles,  who  that  day 
presided,  descended  with  the  greater  part  of  the  znemberB  among 
the  crowd,  he  himself  with  his  hat  on^  ike  rest  unoovered.  Ad- 
dressing Henriot,  who  with  his  staff  was  stationed  in  the  court 
leading  to  the  Carrousel,^  he  asked  what  the  people  wanted? 
remarkinl  that  the  Convention  was  occupied  only  with  promoting 
its  happiness.  ''The  people,"  replied  Henriot,  pressing  his  hat 
over  his  brow  with  one  hand,  and  drawing  his  sword  with  the 
other,  "  has  not  come  here  to  listen  to  phrases,  but  to  give 
orders.  "WTiat  it  wants  is  thirty-four  criminals."  Then,  reining 
back  his  horse,  he  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Cannoniers  to 
your  gnns  !"  The  members  of  the  Convention,  after  attempting 
a  retreat  through  the  gardens,  from  which  they  were  driven  by 
Harat  and  his  myrmidons,  were  compelled  to  resume  their  sitting 
in  profound  dq'ectipn. 

The  Commune  and  the  Jacobins  were  now  victorious.  It  was 
a  repetition  of  the  10th  August  for  the  Gironde.  On  the  motion 
of  Couthon  a  list  of  the  deputies  to  be  proscribed  was  read  io 
the  Convention ;  Marat  added  to  or  retrenched  from  it  as  he 
pleased.'^  A  decree  was  passed  for  the  airest  of  twenty-one  of 
the  leading  Girondists,  including  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Gensonne, 
Guadet,  Gorsas,  Petion,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Kabaud  St.  Etienne. 
Lasource,  Lanjuiuais,  Louvet,  and  others ;  also  of  the  Ministers. 
Claviere  and  Le  Brun,  and  of  the  whole  Commission  of  Twelve, 
except  Fonfrede  and  St.  Martin — ^in  all,  thirty -three  persons.' 
Isnard  and  Fonchet,  ha\4ng  resigned  their  functions,  were  not 
arrested,  but  were  forbidden  to  leave  Paris.  The  proscribed 
Girondists  were  merely  placed  under  the  snrveillanoe  of  ^ea- 
darmes,  from  which  most  of  them  contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to 
the  Departments  of  the  Euro  and  the  Calvados,  to  Lyon,  Ntmes, 

'  The  Convention  had  transferred  their        '  Mem.  de  MeUUtn^tLp,  Blanc,  Rec<)l.fr. 
mttings  from  the  Manege  tu  the  Tuileries,     t.  viii. jp.  468. 
Uay  10th.  «  ma,  P»L  U  xzrii.  p.  401. 
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fonlins,  and  other  places.  Yergniaud,  Valaz^,  and  Gensonn^ 
emained  in  cnstody.  Seventy-three  deputies,  who  subseqaently 
igned  a  protest  against  the  arrest  of  the  Gii'ondistSj  were  ex- 
elled  from  the  Convention  and  imprisoned.* 

Thus  the  GlroncJe  fell  by  the  same  power  it  had  itself  employed 
)  overwhelm  the  nobles,  proscribe  the  priests,  and  sap  the 
irone — the  power  of  thc^  Parisian  mob.  They  had  relied  too 
inch  on  their  oratory  and  their  journals,  were  vain  enough  to 
nagine  that  they  could  control  the  spirit  which  they  had  con- 
ired  np,  and  complacentiy  assumed  the  name  of  hommes  d'etat  or 
atesmen.  They  were  indeed,  by  the  admission  of  Danton  him- 
)lf,  Tastly  superior  to  the  Mantagne  in  talents  and  education ; 
but/'  he  added,  "  we  have  more  audacity  than  they,  and  the 
luaille  is  at  our  command/''  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  true 
ate  of  the  case.  The  Girondists  had  lost  all  influence  with  the 
ob,  and  it  wa.s  not  till  too  late  that  they  attempted  to  find  a 
)unterpoise  in  the  provinces.  A  strong  reactionary  spirit  ex- 
ted  in  many  parts  of  France,  which  required  only  leading,  and 
18  arrest  of  the  Girondists  was  followed  by  some  serious  insur- 
)Ctions.  At  Caen  an  association,  calling  itself  the  ''Central 
ssembly  of  resistance  to  oppression,'^  published  a  violent  mani- 
st  against  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Two  commissaries,  Prieur  and 
omme,  whom  the  Convention  hbd  despatched  into  the  Calvados, 
ere  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Caen.  Felix  Wimpfen, 

brave  soldier,  who  headed  the  insurrection  in  this  quarter, 
iled,  however,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  an  army,  and  the  Girondists, 
Ikj  had  fled  to  the  Calvados,  now  made  their  way  to  Quimper 
1(1  embarked  for  Bordeaux.  The  authorities  of  this  citv  had 
jclared  themselves  in  a  state  of  provisional  independence  under 
e  title  of  "Popular  Commission  of  Public  Safety."  At  Rennes 
.e  primary  assemblies  voted  a  violent  address  to  the  Conven- 
^n.  At  Lyon,  when  news  arrived  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
dvados,  the  citizens  openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  forti* 
)d  the  town,  levied  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  opened  commn- 
cations  with  the  emigrants  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Dis- 
rbances  had  broken  out  in  this  city  before  the  end  of  May. 
lo  Girondists,  united  with  the  royalists,  had  had  some  serious 
ncounters  with  the  republican  party,  led  by  Chalier,  a  member 

the  Municipality ;  the  lianner  of  the  Gironde  proved  victorious, 
,d  Chalier  was  seized  and  executed  July  16th.    An  army  of 
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cottnter-reTolntioiiltte,  form^  at  Marseille,  and  tnereaaod  hj 

battaliuns  from  Aix,  Nimes,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  other 
places,  marched  towards  Lyon,  took  possession  of  Avignon,  Aries, 
and  both  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  Carteaux,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  their  junction  with  the  Ljonese. 
Even  at  Paris  a  reactionary  apirit  was  diaplajed  in  several  of  the 
Saotiolis. 

The  death  of  Marat  was  another  result  of  the  £sll  of  the 
OkondisUi.  In  the  neighbovrhood  of  Caen,  whither  many  of  them 
had  fledj  lired  Charlotte  C<»day,  a  deaoendimt,  it  is  said,  of  t 
ASter  of  the  great  Comeille*  She  was  then  abont  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  having  been  bom  at  8t.  Satomin  near  8e6s,in  July,  1768. 
A  partisan  of  the  Gironde,  and  enraged  by  its  fall,  she  proceeded] 
to  Paris ;  obtained  admission  to  Marat  on  pretence  of  giTing  him 
some  valuable  information  on  the  st^te  of  the  Calvados ;  found  him 
in  a  bath,  and  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast  with  so  determine! 
a  thrust  that  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes  (July  13th,  1793).  Slie 
attempted  not  to  escape,  and  being  condemned  to  death  by  the 
BeTolntionary  Tribunal,  met  her  fate  with  serenity  and  oomage. 
It  was  a  jnst  retribution  that  the  apostle  of  maasaore  and  mmder 
shonld  fall  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin;  bnt  his  dealk  only  ea-' 
haneed  his  popularity  and  inangnrated  his  apotheosis.  The  bias-' 
phemons  hononrs  paid  to  the  memory  of  so  vile  a  wretch  show  the ' 
depravity  and  degradation  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  Frenci 
had  sunk.  His  heart,  deposited  in  an  agate  vase,  one  of  the  mos: 
precious  spoils  of  the  (lo  rde  Meuhle,  was  exposed  on  an  altar  erected 
in  the  Luxembourg,  amidst  flowers  and  the  smoke  of  incense,  to 
the  adoration  of  the  Paiisians,  who  sang  litanies  in  its  honour,  in 
which  it  was  compared  with  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  A  sort  of: 
pyramid  was  also  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  Carrousel,  in 
interior  of  which  were  placed  his  bust,  bath,  inkstand,  and  lamp. 
In  November  his  remains  were  carried  to  tiie  Pantheon  in.  plact 
of  those  of  Mirabeau,  which  were  ejected. 

Amidst  these  dangers  and  alarms  the  new  Constitution,  dravn 
up  from  the  ideas  of  Condorcet  but  modified  by  Robespierre,  wa5 
decreed  by  the  Convention,  June  23rd,  with  a  listlessness  ani 
apathy  betraying  their  appreciation  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the    Constitution  of  '93/'  or  of  An  I,  since  it  w&s 

*  "O  cor  J4anB—0  cor  Mant — Coror  gubtequently  obtained  possession  of 

aaeti  d«  J^siUH-Hoanur  sacr^  de  Marat—  heart,  and  suspended  it  from  their  nM 

vons  aver  les  mt'nit»s  droits  a  uos  htim*  Here  alsr)  it  wa^  addr«»s.«i«Mi  in  pniftfJ 

mageiii" — Grani«rdeCas8aj'nac,//i*f.  Hut.  Purl.  t.  xwiii.  p.  li^i>. 
Causes,  ^x,  t.  iii.  p.  439.  The  Cordeliers 
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soon  virtually  siis])enele(l  by  the  dictatorial  authority  assunied  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare.  It  was  based  on  the  principles 
current  at  that  time  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  universal 
suffrage,  liberty,  equality,  the  fraternity  of  all  mankind,  &c.*  Con- 
dorcet  attacked  it  in  a  pamphlet,  complained  that  his  own  ideas 
had  been  spoilt,  that  the  new  Conatitation  had  been  drawn  np 
and  passed  with  indecent  haste  at  a  time  wh^  the  libertT-  of  the 
national  representatiTee  had  been  grossly  outraged,  and  paned  a 
flowing  eologinm  on  the  proscribed  Girondiate;  for  uttering  which 
sentiments  in  this  free  Bepnblio  he  was  denounced  in  tiie  Conven- 
tion hj  Chabot,  Jnlj  8th,  and  a  decree  was  itsned  for  his  sxrest.' 
The  widow  of  Louis  Francois  Y emet  sh^tered  him  a  while  in  her 
house ;  but  he  was  at  length  driven  to  commit  snioide  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Quillotine.  The  new  Constitution  was  also  opposed  by  the 
extreme  democratic  party  called  the  enragt'Sj  led  by  Varlet,  Le- 
clerc,  Jacques  Roux,  an  unfrocked  priest,  and  other  low  dema- 
g-ogurs.  This  faction  attacked  even  the  Mountain;  but  their  chief 
objects  were  tumult  and  plunder.  They  got  up  a  riot  which  lasted 
three  days,  during  which,  under  the  usual  pretext  of  forestallers, 
they  seized  cargoes  of  soap  and  other  articles,  which  thej  paid  for 
at  their  own  prices.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  France  during  this  domestic  anarobjr  that 
the  allies  combined  against  her,  divided  bj  their  own  selfish  views 
and  jealousies,  had  no  well-concerted  pkm  of  action.  After  the 
flight  of  Dnmouriea,  General  Bampierre,  his  successor,  had  col- 
lected the  scattered  remnants  of  the  French  army  in  a  camp  at 
Famars ;  and  he  proceeded  to  form  entrenched  camps  at  Cassel, 
Lille,  Maubeuge,  Charleroi,  and  Givet.  The  Imperial  army  under 
Prince  Coburg  entered  the  French  territory,  April  9th,  but  the 
movements  of  that  commauder  were  as  slow  and  indecisive  as 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  been ;  and  though  Lille, 
Cond6,  Valenciennes,  and  Maubeuge  were  threatened,  nothing  of 
importance  was  done.  Coburg  was  of  opinion  that  the  strife  of 
parties  would  reduce  France  to  a  state  of  impotence,  and  that 
about  the  spring  of  1794  an  invasion  might  be  securely  under- 
taken. Hence  he  had  already  determined  in  April  to  attempt 
nothing  furUier  in  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1793  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  some  frontier  fortresses.^  The  Duke  of  York,  with  10,000 
English,  haying  disembarked  at  Ostend,  April  20th,  proceeded  to 

•  There  is  a  brief  nnalysia  of  it  in        *  Mallet  du  Pan,  M&iuoire  for  Lord 
Montgaillard,  t.  iv,  p.  48  sq.  Elgin,  Mfm,  et  Corr,  t.  L  p.  408}  O^str. 

3  Huft.  Pari.  t.  xxTiiL  p.  271.  inUit.  Ztitgchrift,  1819,  ap.  Von  Sjbel» 

*  Ibid,  p.  216  aq.  B.  ii.  S.  39 1. 
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join  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  divisionB.  Their  united  canton- 
ments extended  from  Tonrnai  and  Courtrai  to  the  sea.  In  vain 
the  Duke  of  York  and  tlie  Austrian  gt-neral,  Clairfait,  urged  an 
advance;  Coburg  would  not  stir.  His  views  respecting-  the  cam- 
paign were,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  Austrian 
policy  at  this  time,  which  was  to  secure  the  reconquered  Belgian 
provincea;  the  states  of  which  were  restored  to  their  former 
rights,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  the  Aostrian  Netherlanda.  Attacks  were  made  by  the  French 
with  the  view  of  saying  Cond^;  against  the  better  judgment  of 
Dampierre,  who  saw  their  inutility,  but  was  urged  to  them  by  the 
Convention.  In  one  of  these.  May  8th,  he  sought  and  found  his 
death  in  preference  to  the  alternative  of  the  ^juiUottne,  At  length 
the  allies  attacked  the  Fr^^nch  at  Famars,  ami  dro\  e  tlu  in  tVora 
their  camp,  May  2ord.  The  victory  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  ^'ork 
tuniing  the  French  flank  ;  Coburg  had  wasted  his  time  in  useless 
manoeuvres.*  A  twelve  days*  march  might  now  have  brought  the 
allies  to  Paris ;  but  Cobmrg  would  not  leave  the  firontier  towns 
behind  him.  The  French  army,  in  a  state  of  disorganisation^  had 
retreated  under  the  walls  of  Bouchain. 

On  the  death  of  Dampierre^  Custine,  commander  of  the  armj 
of  the  Bhine,  was  appointed  to  his  post.  Before  Custine's  depar- 
turoj  Frederick  William^  soon  after  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bacharach,  dispersed  some  republican  batta- 
lions, intercepted  Custiue's  cummuuications  between  Mentz  and 
Worms,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  behind  the  Lauter.  Custine 
was  joined  here  by  the  army  of  the  Moselle ;  but  though  he  had 
G0,000  men  against  40,0();}  Prussians,  he  ventured  not  to  attack 
them.  The  Prussians,  on  their  side,  though  reinforced  by  an 
.Austrian  corps  under  Wurmser,  and  by  the  emigrants  under 
Cond^,  confined  their  whole  attention  to  the  reduction  of  Ments. 
Custine^  before  proceeding  to  take  tbe  command  of  the  army  of 
the  North,  made  a  feeble  and  unsncoessfnl  effort  to  relieve  that  place 
(May  17tb).  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  by  Houchard,  and  in  that  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle 
by  Alexander  Beaohamais,  husband  of  the  celebrated  Josephine. 
The  allies  did  not  act  cordially  together.  Austria  was  jealous  of 
Prussians  designs  on  Poland,  and  had  counter  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement of  her  own  :  of  an  exchange  of  territory  with  Bavaria, 
of  seizing  Alsace,  of  occupying,  in  her  own  name,  the  French 
frontier  fortresses.   Great  Britain  was  more  intent  on  acqniring 

*  Hommt  d^iiat,  (.  iL  p.  865. 
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Dunkirk,  and  seizing  the  French  poasessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
than  on  pushing  the  continental  war  with  vigoor ;  Prussia  had 
littie  to  gain  in  the  struggle ;  disliked  the  Austrian  schemes,  and 

wished  to  husband  her  forces,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  in 
Poland ;  but  it  was  im])ortant  for  her  to  drive  the  BVcnch  from 
Mentz,  the  key  of  Germany.  Hence  the  mighty  preparations  of 
the  allies  for  the  campaign  of  1793  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  two  towms,  Mentz  and  Valenciennes  !  The  former 
place  capitulated  to  the  Prussians,  July  22nd.  Conde  had  surren* 
dered  to  the  Austrians,  July  12th;  and  on  the  28th,  Valenciennes 
also  capitulated.  The  garrisons  of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes^ 
amounting  to  upwards  of  20^000  men,  were  dismissed,  on  condi- 
tion of  not  bearing  arms  against  the  allies  for  a  year ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  French  from  employing  them  with  gpreat 
effect  against  the  Vend^ans.^  Custine,  suspected  of  collusion  with 
the  enemy,  had  been  summoned  to  Paris  on  the  motion  of  Bazire, 
before  the  surrender  of  Mentz.^  Kilmaine,  his  successor,  withdrew 
the  army  of  the  North  from  Cwsar's  camp  before  Bouchain,  and 
established  it  ^Yith  little  molestation  in  a  strong  position  behind 
the  Scarpe,  between  Douai  and  Arms  (August  10  th). 

While  such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  on  the  northern  frontier, 
a  Spanish  army  under  Don  Ricardos  had  entered  France  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  laid  siege  to  Perpignan,  captured 
St.  Laurent  and  the  fort  of  Bellegarde.  The  Spaniards  had  also 
been  successful  on  the  western  side  of  that  chain,  and  menaced 
St.  Jean  Pi^  de  Port.  The  Corsicans  had  risen  in  insurrection 
.toward-s  the  cud  of  May,  at  the  instigation  of  Pascal  Paoli,  who 
was  named  Generalissimo  or  Governor  of  the  Island.  The  clergy 
reinstated,  the  emigrants  recalled,  the  emissaries  of  the  French 
Ilepublic  proscribed,  and  Corsica  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
English — such  was  the  programme  of  the  insorgents.  Some  slight 
successes  in  Piedmont  were  all  that  the  French  could  set  off 
against  these  reyerses. 

The  vigour  of  the  Revolutionary  Goyemment  seemed  to  increase 
as  danger  became  wider  and  more  imminent.  On  the  10th  of 
Jnly  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of  PnbUc  Welfare  expired, 
and  a  new  election  was  held.  Bardre  was  re-elected  ;  Danton 
did  not  obtain  a  single  vote,  but  he  was  in  some  degree  repre- 
sented by  his  friends  Herault  de  Sechelles  and  Thariot.  St.  Just, 

*  Montgaillard,  t  iv.  pp.  61,  64.  June  lith,  that  it  was  necessary  to  suiko 

•  IBtt,Farl,  ft.  xxviii.  p.  3»2.   RoVieft-    ftt  the  geuenls.  Ibid.  p.  I9S. 
piam  luid  renftrked  At  Uie  Jacobin  Clab, 
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Couthon,  and  Robert  Lindet  retained  their  places ;  the  remaining 
three,  Gasparm^  Frieur,  ftod  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr^,  were  Jacobint 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Coutfaon  and  St.  Just  obtoined  the  admiaaion 
of  Robespierre,  on  the  retirement  of  Gaaparin,  July  27th«  bat  it 
was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  he  attained  to 
supreme  anthority.  Thna  was  inang^urated  the  tyranny  of  abso- 
lute and  uucoutrolled  democracy.  The  number  of  the  Cummittee 
was  raised  to  twelve,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  September  <3th  ; 
when  Billaud  Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Granet  were 
admittod.  The  members  now  dividtnl  themselves  into  smaller 
committees.  Barereand  H^rault  de  Sechelies assumed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs;  Billaud  Varennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
that  of  the  Interior ;  Bobespierrs  and  St.  Just,  that  of  Legisla- 
tion. The  Ministers  waited  every  OTening  on  the  Committee  for 
instmctions.^ 

The  fresh  organization  of  the  Committee  was  soon  testified  by 
its  measures.    On  the  Ist  of  Aug^ust  it  was  decreed  that  Marie 

Antoinette,  whose  son,  to  her  bitter  anguish,  was  now  taken  from 
her,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie  and  arraignt-ii 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  that  the  expenses  of  her 
children  should  be  reduced  to  those  necessary  for  two  private 
individuals  ;  that  all  the  Capets  should  be  banished,  but  £li2utbeth 
not  till  after  the  judgment  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  that  the  Royal 
tombs  and  mansolsums  at  St.  Denis  and  elsewhere  should  be 
destroyed  on  August  10th;  that  the  expenses  and  equipages  of 
general  officers  should  be  reduced  to  what  was  strictly  necessary ; 
that  only  patriotic  expressions^  or  the  names  of  ancient  Bepublioaiia 
and  martyrs  of  liberty,  should  henceforth  be  employed  as  watch- 
words ;  that  all  foreigners  belonging  to  countries  at  war  with 
Fmnce,  uot  domiciliated  previously  to  July  14th,  178^,  should 
be  arrested,  and  their  papers  seized  ;  that  the  barriers  of  Paris 
should  be  closed,  and  nobody  suffered  to  pass  unless  charsred  with 
a  public  mission ;  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  between.  Paris 
and  the  army  of  the  North ;  that  all  Frenchmen  refusing  to  reoeiTe 
assignats  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  300  livres,  and  on  a  second 
offence  of  double  that  sum,  with  twenty  yesrs  of  imprisonment  in 
irons.* 

The  decree  against  foreigners  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  finding,  as  it  was  asserted,  of  some  papers  on  the  person  of  an 

*  Gnnier  de  Castagnae,  Wti.  dn  &L  Blanc,  t.  be.  194,  givct  these  d«cr««i 
Catiffji,  cjr.  t.  iii.  p.  606.  imperfectlj. 

*  Hist.  I'arl.  t.  xxviii.  pp.  896-400. 
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^jiiglisliman  arrested  at  Lille,  which  were  said  to  implicate 
Mr.  Pitt  in  a  vast  conspiracy  to  burn  several  of  the  French 
arsenals,  to  forestall  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  to  depress 
the  value  of  assignats,  &c}  The  papers  are  manifest  forgeries, 
nor  was  the  Englishman  on  whom  they  were  said  to  have  been 
found  ever  produced  and  examined.  Granier,  however,  pro- 
posed in  consequence  in  the  Convention,  Augoet  7th,  that 
Pitt  was  the  enemj  of  the  human  race,  and  that  everybody  was 
Justified  in  assassinating  him.  At  the  instance  of  Couthon,  the 
latter  ekuse  was  omitted,  but  the  Convention  solemnly  decreed 
the  former.* 

On  the  lUth  of  Augu-it,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
'Tuilcries,  the  establishment  of  the  new  Constitution  was  celebrated 
by  a  grand  public  melodramatic  ftte,  arranged  by  the  painter 
David.    The  Convention  having  discharged  the  principal  func- 
tion for  which  it  was  elected,  ought  now  to  have  given  place  to 
another  Assembly.    But  this  would  also  have  involved  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare ;  ftnd  neither  the  Con- 
'  vention  nor  the  Committee  was  inclined  to  relinquish  its  hold  on 
power.    Danton  had  proposed  to  make  the  Committee  a  provi- 
sional Government,  to  grant  it  fifty  million  Hvres ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee found  it  prudent  to  accept  only  the  grant.    Its  establish- 
nieut  had  raised  a  party  against  it  called  Htl/ertistes,  from  Ilebcrt, 
one  of  its  principal  members,  who  was  supported  by  Chaumette, 
'V  incent,  and  Ronsin.     These  men  were  embittered  by  seeing 
Robespierre,  with  whom  they  had  formerly  acted,  in  possession 
of  supreme  power,  whilst  they  themselves  were  excluded.  A  few 
days  after  thefeie  it  was  decreed  that,  tiU  the  enemy  was  ex- 
pelled from  France,  all  Frenchmen  were  in  permanent  requisition 
for  the  armies.    Bachelors  were  to  enlist,  married  men  were  to 
forge  arms  and  transport  provisions ;  women  were  to  make  tents, 
clothing,  &c. ;  children  were  to  scrape  Unt ;  old  men  were  to  excite 
the  warriors  by  preaching  in  public  places  hatred  of  Kings  and 
the  unity  of  the  Republic.^    France  became  one  vast  camp.  To 
stimulate  the  Republicanism  of  the  people,  it  was  proposed  to 
publish,  under  the  title     Anmiles  du  Ciuisine,  the  most  striking 
instances  of  patriotic  devotion.  The  Committee  of  Public  Welfare 
also  directed  that  such  tragedies  as  Brutus,  William  Tell,  Cains 
Gracchus,  &o.,  should  be  performed  thrice  a  week,  once  at  the 
public  expense.^ 

'  i>ee  the  papers,  Hut.  Pari.  t.  xxviii.  p.  383  sqq. 
*  Ibid.  p.  413.  »  Ibid.  p.  469.  *  Ibid.  t.  xxix.  p.  6  aq. 
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The  generals^  as  well  as  the  Girondists,  were  made  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  xiew  Committee.  Biron,  oommander  of  the  army  of  Ia 
Vendue,  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  give  an  acoonntof  his  condoct. 
Rossignolj  his  snccessor,  was  intrusted  to  perpetmte  every  sort  of 

enormity.    "  In  two  months,  said  Barere,  La  Yend^  will  cease 

to  exist. Custine,  cm  his  arrival  in  Paris,  had  bceu  airested, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Abbaye.  On  the  fall  of  Valencieuues,  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  guillotined 
August  28th.  Robespierre  urged  on  his  death,  and  couiplained 
of  the  dilatorincsa  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  he  said 
had  "  hampered  itself  with  lawyer-like  forms/'  and  proposed  that 
it  should  be  reformed.  At  this  time  Robespierre  first  became 
President  of  the  Convention.  On  September  5th  a  decree  was 
passed  dividing  the  "  Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal'^  into  four 
sections,  all  acting  simnltaneonsly  and  with  equal  power;  increas- 
ing the  number  of  judges  to  sixteen,  including  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  number  of  the  jury  to  sixty,  and  the  substi- 
tutes of  the  public  accusers  to  five.*  Chaumette  proposed  a  revo- 
lutionary army  to  traverse  the  Departments,  accompanied  by  the 
ijnillotine  ;  aud  suggested  that  the  gardens  of  theTuileries  akould 
be  used  for  plants  Rer\"iceable  in  the  hospitals.  Danton,  like 
Robespierre,  complamed  of  the  slowness  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal — the  head  of  an  aristocrat  should  fall  every  day  !  He 
also  procured  two  decrees:  1.  That  there  should  be  an  extra- 
ordinary assembly  of  the  Sections  every  Sunday  and  Thursday, 
and  that  each  citizen  attending  them  should  receive,  if  lie  wished 
it,  forty  sous ;  2.  That  one  hundred  millions  should  be  placed  at 
the  diqiosal  of  the  Ministry  to  fikbricate  arms.  These  decrees 
were  voted  with  enthusiasm.  A  deputation  from  the  Jacobins 
demanded  that  the  Girondists  shoiUd  be  s])eedily  brought  to 
justice ;  a  sulrject  which  had  been  agitated  in  the  Jacobin  Chib  a 
few  days  before.  On  the  entrance  of  this  deputation  Robespierre, 
with  his  usual  prudence,  resigned  the  chair  to  Thuriot.  Drouet, 
the  post-master,  who  headed  another  deputation,  exclaimed:  "The 
hour  is  come  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Since  our  virtue, 
our  moderation,  and  our  philosophic  ideas  have  effected  nothing, 
let  us  become  brigands  for  the  public  good.  It  suffices  not 
merely  to  have  arrested  suspected  persons  ;  I  entreat  yon  to  tell 
these  guUty  men  that  if  liberty  should  be  menaced,  you  will 

»  Von  Svbel,  iii.  Ill  (Eng.  TransL). 

*        iWi.  t.  xxix.  p.  48 ;  JIfMtfetir*  No.  S49,  ap.  Bbae,  t  fac  p.  SS4. 
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massacre  them  without  pitj.*'  This  was  too  much  even  for  the 
Convention.  Thnriot  reminded  the  speaker  that  France  did  not 
thirst  for  bloody  bat  justice.'  Jo8tice«  however,  as  then  practised, 
^as  only  massacre  under  a  new  name.  Towaxda  the  dose  of  the 
jiitting,  Barire,  as  member  of  the  Committee  of  Pablic  Wel&re, 
presented  a  Beport  embodying  the  prayers  of  the  variona  petitions. 
Besides  the  measures  already  noticed,  it  was  decreed  that  a  stand- 
ings army  of  6,000  men  and  1,200  gunners  should  be  maintained  in 
Paris  to  execute  revolutionary  laws  and  measures  of  public  safety  ; 
that  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  Cla\'iere,  Le  Brun,  and  his 
■secretary  Baudry,  should  be  immediately  arraigned  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Brissot  had  been  arrested  at  Moulins.  # 
A  decree  forbidding  domiciliary  visits  during  the  night  was 
revoked.  Barere  observed  in  his  Beport,  that  according  to  the 
^cmd  mot  of  the  (kmmune^  terror  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Boyalists  desire  blood ;  they  shall  have  that  of  the  con- 
spirators, of  Brissot  and  his  faction^  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
Royalists  wish  to  disturb  the  labours  of  the  Convention;  con- 
«pirators,  it  is  your  own  ttat  shall  be  disturbed  !  they  want  to 
destroy  the  Moimtairi — the  Mountain  will  crush  them  !  "  In  this 
memorable  sitting  of  September  5th,  the  Rkign  of  Terror  was  thus 
distinctly  and  avowedly  inauofuratcd.  The  Revolution  from  its  com- 
mencement  had  indeed  been  a  Reign  of  Terror,  and  particularly 
since  the  massacres  of  September ;  but  now  these  atrocities  were 
to  be  committed  orderly  and  legally/  and  the  means  of  committing 
them  were  permanently  organised. 

We  will  here  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  legislation  of  the 
period.  CoUot  d^erbois  proposed  and  carried  a  law  that  who- 
ever possessed  a  store  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  without 
giving  notice  of  them  to  the  authorities,  and  offering  them  daily 
for  sale  at  the  prices  which  they  should  fix,  should  be  put  to  death 
•as  a  usurer  and  monopolist.  Cambon,  thinking  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  paper  money  by  diminishing  the  quantity  in  circulation, 
proposed  that  1,500  million  assignats,  bearing  the  image  of  the 
King^  should  no  longer  circulate  ;  and  as  the  value  of  all  paper 
of  course  immediately  fell,  Couthon  carried  a  motion  that  any 
•one  passing  a99ignat$  at  less  than  their  nominal  value  should  be 

*  Hist.  Pari,  %,  xxix.  p.  40  sqq.  elusion  of  hb  Report,  Bart  re  aanuaooed, 

*  Bifvm  obitrfdt  "Ce  ne  sont  pas  mmid  great  applause,  that  a  nephew  of 
4e$99iifimnea  ilU^aUit  oe  sont  let  trtbu-  Pitt's  eonceaJed  in  the  ch&teau  du  Came- 
vaux  extraordinatre*  qui  vont  op^rer  le  rint.  at  Dinao,  had  been  arrested.  Ibid* 
muuvement.''— p.  43.    At  the  oon-  p.  45. 
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liable  to  twenty  years*  imprisonment  in  chains,  and  another  that 
the  investing  of  money  in  foreign  countries  should  be  puni&hed 
with  death 

To  render  despotism  complete  two  things  were  stiU  wanting : 
the  lai  des  9%upeet$,  and  the  inveating  of  the  Govenunent  with 
uncontrolled  power. 

The  hi  de$  iutpeeU,  passed  September  17th,  defined  saapected 
persona  to  be :  1,  t&oae  who  by  their  oondnctj  their  relationa, 
their  conTersation,  or  their  writings,  had  shown  themselTes  enemiea 
of  liberty  ;  2,  those  who  could  not  proTO  their  means  of  Hying, 
and  the  discbarge  of  their  civic  duties  ;  3,  those  who  had  refused 
certificates  of  civism  ;  4,  public  functionaries  deprived  or  sus- 
pended by  the  Convention;  5,  ^i-tJtvant  nobles,  their  husbands, 
wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  also  tlie  agents  of 
emigrants ;  6,  those  who  had  emigrated  between  July  Ist,  1789, 
and  the  publication  of  the  law  of  April  Sth,  1792,  notwith- 
standing that  they  might  have  retomed  into  France  within  the 
term  fixed  by  that  law.*  Suspected  persona  were  to  be  arreated 
and  kept  under  guard  at  their  own  cost.  Under  the  eztensiTfr 
and  Tague  definitions  of  this  dreadful  law,  not  a  man  in  France 
was  safe.  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  wielded  by  Robespierre,  who 
had  told  Garat :  I  have  no  need  to  reflect.  I  am  always  guided 
by  my  frst  impressions  It  was  ordered  that  50,000  com- 

mittees should  be  formed  tlirougliout  Frauce  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  enemies  of  the  -Revolution  ;  and  about  half  that  nuiul:er 
were  actually  established,  composed  of  five  members,  each  receiv- 
ing five  francs  a  day. 

The  new  Constitution  was  suspended  October  10th,  on  the  j 
motion  of  St.  Just,  and  the  Gbvemment,  till  the  conclusion  of  i 
peace,  declared  revolutionary;  a  term  which  denoted  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  custom  and  law,  and  signified  sometimes  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  mob,  in  this  case,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Government  or  Committee  of  Public  Welfare.  The  Committee 
now  had  the  surveillance  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Ministeirs, 
the  Generals,  and  all  Corporations — in  short,  a  dictatorship. * 

After  the  transferrence  of  ^larie  Antoinette  to  the  Concier<roHe, 
her  fate  could  be  no  longer  doubtful.  She  was  suffered  to  languish 
two  or  three  months  in  that  dungeon,  deprived  almost  of  the 

'  Vnn  Sjbel,  lievclutUmiteity  vol.  iii.        •  MfmoirfS  de  Garat,  in  the  Hiat,  Pofi, 

172  fEng.  TVansL).  t  mWi.  p.  334. 

'  Hitt.  Prtr/.  t.  xxix.  p.  109;  Mnnf£rail-        *  S<'e  :^nd  Art.  of  tbt  Deei««  in  AM.  i 

lard,  t.  iv.  p.  87  sq.    M.  Blanc  gives  this  Pari.  t.  xxix.  p.  172. 
hm  very  imperfectly  (t.  ix.  p.  240). 
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common  necessaries  of  life.  Her  clothes  had  fallen  to  rags,  nor  was 
she  allowed  the  means  of  repairing  them ;  a  compassionate  turn- 
key, who  ventured  to  solicit  for  her  a  cotton  coverlet,  was  menaced 
by  Fouquier  Tinville  with  the  QuiUotine.^  After  her  separation 
from  her  son^  a  shoemaker  named  Simon,  a  fellow  of  vulgar  and 
brutal  mannm,  had  been  appointed  tator  to  the  young  Prince, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  as  low  and  debased  as  himself. 
The  Qoeen  was  brought  before  the  BeVolntionaiy  Tribunal^ 
October  14th,  when  Foaqnier  Tinville  revived  against  her  all  the 
oalnmnies  circnlated  in  her  earlier  days  by  debanched  and  malign 
nant  oonrtiere,  compared  her  to  MessaUna,  Bmnehantj  Fride- 
gonda,  Mary  de'  Medids,  accused  hw  of  corrupting  the  morals  of 
her  own  son,  a  boy  of  eight !  This  last  charge  was  repeated  by 
the  infamous  Hubert,  amplified,  dwelt  upon  with  details  which 
make  human  nature  shudder.  ^larie  Antoinette  was  silent  from 
horror  and  indignation  :  a  juryman  having  insisted  on  an  answer, 
she  exclaimed:  "If  I  have  not  replied,  it  is  because  nature 
revolts  at  such  a  charge  against  a  mother.  I  appeal  to  every 
mother  present/'^  This  natural  and  noble  answer  excited  a 
momentary  feeling  in  her  favonr.  Robespierre  exclaimed :  "  The 
wretched  fool  I  he  will  make  our  enemies  the  objects  of  compas- 
sion/' '  Hubert,  who  thns  brntsllj  and  cynically  insnlted  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Emperors,  had  been  a  check-tsker  at 
the  Th^tre  des  Yari^t^s,  had  been  discharged  for  dishonesty, 
and  had  been  convicted  of  robbing  his  fbmished  lodgings.  Yet  he 
was  now  a  leading  member  of  the  Commune!  The  political  charges 
against  Marie  Antoinette  were,  having  sent  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  Emperor,  havnng  favoured  the  Coalition,  having  exerted 
an  undue  intiueuce  over  her  husband,  having  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  civil  war,  i^c.  Her  condemnation  was  a  matter  of  course, 
bhe  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  common  cart,  and 
met  her  &te  with  unflinching  fortitude  (October  16th). 

The  murder  of  the  Queen  was  soon  followed  by  the  execution 
of  the  Girondists.  On  the  24th  of  October  twenty-one  of  that 
party,  including  BrissotyVergniand,  and  Genaonn^,  were  arraigned 
before  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  and  found  guilty  on  the  80th 
of  a  conspiracy  against  tiie  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  Uberty  and  safety  of  the  French  people.^  The  real  cause 
of  their  fate  was  their  having  opposed  Robespierre  and  the  Moun* 

■  Tt4cU  Madame  Bault,  ap.  Bknc,  *  Van  Srbel,  iii.  p.  236  (Eng.  IHatL)* 
i-  ix.  p.  387.  «  HkL  PwL  tMci.  p.  450. 

*  mu.  Pari,  U  xxlx,  p.  399. 
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tain,  and  endeavoured  to  (hcenfrali-e  the  Revolution,  that  is,  to 
resist  the  Paris  mob  by  inoans  of  tlie  Departments :  but  their  own 
conduct^  and  especially  their  treatment  of  the  King,  deprives  them 
of  our  commiseration.  When  their  trial  had  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  a  Jacobin  depntatioiL  haying  demanded  of  the  Conventian 
that  jories  should  be  empowered  to  pat  an  end  to  a  criminal  pro* 
secnlion  whenever  they  conridered  themaelves  aatisfiedj  Robes- 
pierre proposed  and  carried  a  law  (October  29th)  that  the  jury 
shonld  be  interrogated  on  this  point  after  a  trial  had  lasted  three 
days.  On  the  following  morning  this  law  was  read  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  by  the  Public  Accuser,  and,  after  a  short  deli- 
beration, a  verdict  of  guifty  was  pronounced  against  all  the 
prisoners,  though  not  one  of  them  had  yet  made  his  defence.* 
The  Girondists  displayed  an  unseemly  le\'ity  during  their  trial, 
and  amnsed  themselves  in  prison  by  a  representation  of  it^  in 
which  they  mocked  and  ridiculed  the  public  accuser,  the  jndgea, 
and  the  jury :  symptoms  rather  of  a  want  of  refiectionj  or  the 
hallucination  of  despair^  than  the  firmness  becoming  men  who 
called  themselves  patriots  and  statesmen.  The  body  of  Yalaa^, 
who  stabbed  himself  on  hearing  his  sentence^  was  carried  to  the 
place  of  exe;;ution  with  the  rest. 

The  next  \nctiin  of  note  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been 
kept  in  arrest  at  ^larsoille  since  the  spring,  and  had  thence  been 
transferred  to  the  Conciergcrie.  He  was  condcnmcd  on  the  most 
inadequate  evidence,  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  pity  for  him. 
He  met  his  fate  with  a  hardened  indiflference,  November  7th. 
Two  days  after  Madame  Roland  submitted  her  head  to  the  £stal 
knife  with  undaunted  courage.  Her  celebrated  exclamation  at  tiie 
scaffold^  "  0  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  'dommitted  in  thy  name ! 
seems  to  show  that  she  repented,  when  too  late,  of  the  atrocities 
she  had  herself  contributed  to  instigate.  Her  husband,  who  had 
escaped  into  Normandy,  on  hearing  of  her  death,  committed 
stricide  on  the  high  road  near  Rouen.  Among  other  victims  of 
this  period  may  be  mentioned  Bailly,  the  astronomer  and  ri-devani 
Mayor  of  Paris,  the  deputies  Barnave,  Kersaint,  and  Rabaud  St. 
Etienne,  the  Generals  Houchard,  Brunet,  and  Lamartit  re,  and 
Madame  du  Barn,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XY.  Of  the  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  into  the  provinces,  Salles  and  Guadet  were 
captured  and  executed  in  June,  1794*,  Barbaroux  shot  himself 
near  Castillon ;  Yslady,  arrested  near  P^rigueux,  was  executed  in 
that  town  in  December,  1793 ;  the  bodies  of  Potion  and  Bnaot 

*  StL  Pari.  t.  xxx.  p.  110. 
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were  discoyered  half  devoiired  by  wolves.  A  few^  as  Louvet  and 
Lanjninais^  succeeded  in  escaping. 

la  accordance  with  a  maxim  that  all  that  is  not  new  in  reyoln- 
tions  is  pemidonsy  was  introdnced  a  fontastic  alteration  of  the 
calendar.  As  Bo}  alty  had  been  abolished  September  21st,  1792, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  French  era  should  begin  from  that  event, 
as  the  commencement  of  thefirst  year  of  the  Republic.  The  year 
was  to  be  coiiiposod  of  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days,  divided 
into  decades,  each  tenth  day  being  a  day  of  repose,  instead  of 
Sunday.  The  names  of  the  days  in  each  decade  were  primi(Ji\ 
duodi,  tridi,  quartidi,  quintidi,  sextidi,  eeptidiy  octidi,  nonidi,  de- 
€€uU,  The  five  supplementary  days  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  entitled  sanaculotides,  formed  a  kind  of  festival,  of  which 
the  first  daj  was  sacred  to  genius,  the  second  to  labour,  the  third 
to  actions,  the  fourth  to  recompenses,  the  fifth  to  opmion*  I^ew 
names  for  the  months  adapted  to  their  character,  were  suggested 
by  Fabre  d'Eglantine.  The  first  month,  which  answered  nearly  to 
October,  was  called  Vendemiairej  followed  by  Brumairej  Prtmaire, 
Nivose,  riiiviose,  Veiitosef  Gerrninal,  Flor*'aly  Prairial,  Messldor, 
Tliermidor,  Frurfidor.  The  new  calendar  was  decreed  October  21th, 
1793,  and  on  the  following  day,  in  conformity  with  it,  the  proces 
verbal  of  the  Convention  was  dated  4  Brujnaire  an  II  de  la 
Bepvhlique  Fran^aise}  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  conceal 
that  the  Revolntionary  Government  adopted  some  useful  schemes. 
The  Polytechnic  and  Nonml  schools  were  prepared,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  civil  code  were  laid,  the  Orcmd  Livre,  in  which  all  the 
national  creditors  were  inscribed,  was  opened,  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  was  established,  and  the  decimal  system 
introduced.  A  certain  quantity  of  distilled  water  was  taken  as 
the  unit  for  weights,  a  certain  fraction  of  the  nicridiau  as  the 
unit  of  measure,  to  be  multiplied  or  divided  ad  infinitum  by  10.*  ^ 

There  now  remained  little  to  alter  or  abolish  except  in  the 
article  of  religion.  Both  Robespierre  and  the  Deists,  and  Hebert 
and  the  Atheists,  were  resolved  to  set  aside  Christianity,  but  they 
were  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  what  they  should  substitute  in  its 
place.  The  Commune,  however,  in  which  the  Atheists  and  Ma- 
terialists ruled  supreme,  took  the  lead.  Ghanmette,  the  procurew' 
general,  a  simpleton  who  &ncied  himself  a  philosopher,  was  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  in  this  crusade  against  Christianity,  if 

'  If  the  French  bad  new  introduced,  ome^  &c.,  Uiey  would  have  dune  some 

or  TfttW  revived,  the  worde  teptmUy  good. 

octante,  nonante^  for  their  present  awk-        '  L.  Blonc,  Rti,  de  la  Sivcl,  Fr,  t*ix. 

ward  exprewioof,  ^ourOM^e-aur,  *oixanU-  p.  400. 
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such  an  expression  may  be  allowed.  He  had  adopted  the  motto 
inscribed  by  Fouche  over  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  of  Nevers, 
that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep/'  and  had  made  several  absurd  and 
fEintastic  alterations  in  the  rites  of  sepoltiire,  among  the  rest  that 
the  dead  should  be  buried  in  a  three-coloured  flag.  On  the  lOtb  of 
November  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Commune  for  inaugurating 
the  "worship  of  Reason^'  in  the  metropolitan  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  Already,  in  the  month  of  Ootober,  the  ohnrches 
had  bedn  desecrated,  the  images  thrown  down,  the  |date  and 
other  ornaments  carried  off,  the  sacristies  broken  open,  the  priests' 
▼estments  sold  to  brokers  and  old-clothes  *men.  Petitioners 
dressed  in  chasubles,  and  bearing  golden  crosses,  mitres,  and 
other  insignia  of  the  hit'rarchy,  had  appeared  in  grotesque 
masqiiorado,  and  with  encoumgement  instead  of  reproof,  at  the 
bar  of  the  Convention.  In  this  confusion  of  everything  sacred, 
Anacharsis  Clootz  and  C  hauniette,  having  persuaded  Gobel,  c  oii- 
stitational  Bishop  of  Paris,  to  renounce  his  episcopal  olHce, 
brought  him,  accompanied  by  his  twelve  vicars,  by  Pache,  the 
Mayor,  and  other  members  of  the  Municipality,  into  the  Conven-  , 
tion ;  when,  declaring  that  he  had  abdicated  his  functions,  Gobel 
resigned  lus  cross  and  ring ;  the  vicars  followed  his  example,  and 
the  President  having  embraced  him,  he  and  his  priests  pat  on  the 
red  cap,  and  traversed  the  Assembly  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 
Gobel's  example  was  followed  by  a  few  other  Inshops  and  priests. 
The  Goddess  of  Reason,  represented  by  on  acti'ess,  was  now 
installed  at  Notre  Dame.  In  the  nave  was  erected  a  sort  of 
mountain,  having  a  temple  ax  the  top,  with  the  inscriptitm,  A  la 
rh(loit(pj)ltie.  A  prostitute,  dressed  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
came  forth  from  the  temple,  seated  herself  on  a  sort  of  cloud, 
having  at  her  feet  a  truncated  column  with  a  lamp  called  the 
flambeau  de  la  vrritv.  Here  she  received  the  homage  of  a  choir 
of  girls  dressed  in  white,  whilst  a  hymn  composed  by  Marie 
Joseph  Ch^nier  was  chanted  by  all  the  $an$-€ttloUe9  present.  The 
Groddess  of  Reason  was  now  carried  in  procession  to  the  Conven- 
tion; Chaumette  introduced  her  by  a  speech  at  the  bar;  the 
actress,  descending  from  her  throne,  was  embraced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  took  a  seat  by  his  side.  By  such  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous farces  did  these  new  Republicans,  the  legislators  of  a 
great  nation,  delude  and  disgrace  themselves. 

These  scenes  were  accompanied  with  a  perfect  carnival  of 
atheism,  folly,  and  debauchery.  Prostitutes  dressed  as  the  God- 
dess of  Reason  were  paraded  in  cars  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
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accompanied  by  opera  Herculea^s,  with  pasteboard  cluba,  and 
followed  by  »  rabble  rout  of  drnnken  men  and  women.  Members 
of  the  Convention  might  be  eeen  dancing  the  carmagnole  with 
girle  of  the  town  dressed  in  saoerdotaL  habits.  The  relics  of  St. 
Gtoevi^e  were  paUiely  burnt  in  the  Flaoe  de  Ghrdve^  and  a 
proeet-verhal  of  the  proceedings  was  despatched  to  the  Pope.  On 
November  20th  the  Section  of  PUnit^  sent  an  enormous  mass  of 
church  plate  as  an  offering  to  the  Convention.  Their  deputies 
were  adorned  with  priestly  vestments,  copes,  and  dalmatics,  and 
carried  a  black  Hag,  typifying  the  destruction  of  fanaticism.  They 
sung  the  air  Marlhrowj  est  mart  et  enterrt'y  and  danced  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  amid  the  applause  of  the  Convention/  The 
churches  were  converted  into  public-houses  and  brothels^  the 
aoulptores  of  Notre  Dame  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and 
wooden  saints,  missals,  breviaries,  and  Bibles  were  qpnsnmed  in 
bonfires.'  The  rural  districts,  however,  refused  to  imitate  the 
madness  and  profiuiities  of  the  capitsL 

Robespierre  disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Although  a 
man  of  blood,  he  was  also  a  man  of  order ;  although  a  Deist,  he 
was,  like  his  muster  Rousseau,  for  tolerating  all  religions,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Komau  Catholic  Church.  On  November  2l8t  he 
denounced  the  Atlieists  to  the  Jacobin  Club  as  more  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  even  than  the  priests  and  Royalists, 
and  stigmatized  their  tenets  as  subversive  of  all  political  society. 

Atheism,"  he  said,  **  is  aristocratic,  while  the  idea  of  an  Omni- 
potent Being  watching  over  innocence,  and  punishing  triumphant 
crime  is  altogether  popular.''  *  He  adopted  the  phrase  of  Yoltsire, 
that  if  a  God  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one ; 
and  he  concluded  by  moving  that  Society  should  be  purged 
of  the  traitors  concealed  in  its  bosom,  and  the  Committees  re- 
organized. These  proposiiiuus  were  unauimously  adopted.  After 
this  speech  the  indecent  scenes  which  had  disgraced  Paris  were 
no  longer  exliibited.  One  of  the  motives  of  Robespierre  and  tho 
Committee  of  Public  Welfare  for  suppressing  them  was  the  scandal 
which  they  created  in  foreign  countries.  Danton  supported  Robes- 
pierre, and  Hubert  and  Chaumette  found  themselves  compelled  to 
make  a  sort  of  public  recantation  of  their  atheistical  tenets. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  Paris,  the  Bevolutionary  Govern- 
ment was  gradually  triumphing  over  its  enemies  in  the  provinces. 
The  insurgents  of  La  Vendue  had  been  tolerably  successful  up  to 

'  ifM.  Pari,  t.  va.  p.  269  sq.  '  L.  Blane,  L  ix.  p.  4S2. 

*  HifU  Purl.  t.  xxy,  p.  277. 
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October,  l^ubespierre*3  pmfrije,  Rossitrnol,  proved  totally  incom- 
petent for  the  command  of  the  army  sent  against  them,  and  sus- 
tained some  1)1  ood/  defeats ;  but  he  canned  out  to  the  letter  his 
instructions  to  burn  and  destroy  all  that  he  could.  His  sncoeaKM*, 
Lechelie^  was  a  man  of  the  same  calibre ;  but  Kl^ber,  Marceaa, 
and  Westermann,  thongh  nominally  nnder  his  command,  acted 
independently  of  him,  and  inflicted  on  the  Yendeans  a  succession 
of  defeats  at  Chati]lon-iar-Sd7Te,La  Tremblaye,  and  Ohollet,  where 
Bonchamp  was  killed^  at  Oranyille,  at  Le  Mans,  and  finally  dis- 
persed them  at  Savenay,  December  2'2nd.  An  English  expedi- 
tion under  Lord  Moira  fitted  out  for  their  aid  arrived  too  late. 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  follow- 
ing March  by  two  Republican  grenadiers,  whose  lives  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  save.  La  Vendee  was  converted  into  a  smoking 
desert.  In  the  south  Marseille  had  opened  its  gat^s  to  Cart^aax, 
Augnst  25th.  But  this  snccess  decided  the  revolt  of  Toulon,  a 
step  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  some  months  contemplating. 
Having  opened  communications  with  Admiral  Hood,  who  was 
cruising  off  that  port,  the  English  fleet,  accompanied  by  a  Spanish 
and  a  Neapolitan  squadron,  entered  the  harbour  Augfust  27th,  and 
took  possession  of  the  place,  after  a  short  resistance  from  a  few  of 
the  French  vessels.  On  the  following  day  Admiral  Hood  pub- 
blislied  a  Declaration  that  he  took  po3se8sif"^n  of  Toulon  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XYIL  Two  English  reLnmcnts  from  Gibraltar, 
under  General  O'Hara,  and  between  12,000  and  13,000  Spanish, 
Piedmontese,  and  Neapolitan  troops,  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced into  the  town,^  and  the  forts  around  it  were  occupied. 
Lyon  had  been  besieged  by  Kellermann  since  August  8th.  The 
operations  were  really  conducted  by  Dubois  Craned,  but  little 
}irogres8  was  made  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  besieging 
force  was  largely  increased  and  100  guns  brong^bt  into  play.  The 
hopes  of  the  inhabitants  rested  on  a  diversion  to  be  made  by  a 
Piedmontese  corps,  which,  however,  was  defeated  by  Kellermann; 
and  Lyon,  after  sustainino"  a  terrible  l)oml)ardment,  and  being  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  famine,  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
October  9th.  On  the  12th  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  rich  should  be  demolished,  that 


'  Tho  rxact  TuimUors  of  the  jfarrisnn 
were  6,021  bpantard^,  2,i2l  Englisbmen, 
4,934  Neapoliums,  1.584  Fieamontese, 
1,542  National  Giianls  of  Toulon — alto- 
gether more  than  16,000  men.  See  Von 
SyM,  JierolutioHifzeit,  B,  i.  S.  488  ff. 


(vol.  iii.  p.  244.  En<;.  Tr.);  where  will 
be  found  new  und  more  correct  pv- 
ticnUir*  respectine  th«  ooeapfttkm  of 
Toalon  by  the  allies,  from  the  ar*counT 
gnen  by  ao  eye^witneaa  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 
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its  name  ahoiild  be  e£hced  from  tlie  towns  of  the  Republic ;  that 
what  remained  of  it  should  henceforth  be  called  Commune  Affran- 
chie ;  and,  in  the  mock  sablime  of  tiiat  epoch,  it  was  ordained 
that  a  column  should  be  erected  on  the  ruins  wil^  the  inscription, 
"  Lyon  made  war  upon  liberty :  Lyon  exists  no  more."^ 

The  reduction  of  Lyon  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Toulon. 
The  force  of  the  allies  was  weakened  bv  those  dissensions  which 
attended  all  the  o])eration8  of  the  Coalition.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulon  were  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  Constitutionalists  and 
Royalists.  As  the  former  were  the  more  numerous,  and  possessed 
all  the  municipal  offices,  the  English  consulted  their  views.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  all  the  more  warmly  the 
minority,  whose  religious  and  political  principles  coincided  with 
their  own.  This  party  demanded  the  recall  of  Uie  clergy,  and  that 
the  Count  of  ProTence  should  be  summoned  to  Toulon  as  Regent 
of  France ;  but  as  these  measures  were  opposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, they  were  declined  by  Admiral  Hood.  The  Spaniards 
then  demanded  that  the  Toulon  fleet  should  be  delivered  to  their 
Sovereign  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  although  by  the 
capitulation  of  the  town  it  had  been  expressly  given  into  English 
keeping,  and  the  demand  was  therefore  refused.^  These  bicker- 
ings, as  we  shall  have  to  relate  further  on,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  rupture  between  Spain  and  England.  The  English  Government, 
in  conformity  with  its  pnnciple  of  not  prescribing  any  particular 
form  of  government  to  the  French,  had  even  disapproved  of 
Admiral  Hood's  act  in  taking  possession  of  Toulon  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XYII.  The  most  sinister  imputations  have  been  thrown 
on  this  policy  by  French  writers  of  all  parties.'  But  the  English 
Cabinet  was  of  opinion  that  a  single  town,  however  respectable, 
could  not  decide  so  momentous  a  question,  nor  England  determine 
it  without  appealing  to  all  the  allied  Courts.  Such  a  decision, 
indeed,  might  have  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  in  any  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  The  siege  of  Toulon  was  first  uudei  taken  by 
Carteaux,  a  <;i-devant  painter.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  deputy 
►Salicetti,  a  Corsican,  who  retained  at  Toulon  his  countryman. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a  young  captain  of  artillery,  the  mean-  . 
ness  of  whose  small  and,  at  that  time,  meagre  figure  and  pallid  face 
was  redeemed  by  his  piercing  eye  and  intelligent  appearance.  The 
■iege  made  little  progress  till  after  the  reduction  of  Lyon ;  the 

'  Hft.  Pari.  t.  xxix.  pi  102}  Mont-  •  See  Mont{rft''1ftr(l,  Hist,  df  France, 
gailUrd.  t.  iv.  p.      st^i].  t.  iv.  p.  168  j  L.  Bianc,  Hist  de  la  Bcvol, 

•  Voo  bybel,  loo.eiL  i>.  t.  z.  p.  S9. 
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troops  from  wliioh  plaoe,  together  with  large  drftnghte  from  the 
army  of  Italj^  raised  the  besieging  army  to  more  than  60^000  men. 
The  command  of  this  force  was  now  given  to  Dngommier,  an  ex- 
perienced general ;  bat  the  Convention  appointed  five  commiasa- 
riee  to  watch  over  him,  namely,  Barras^  Fr^ron,  8alioetti,  Angus* 
tine  Robespierre  (Mazimiliaii's  younger  brother),  and  Ricord,  with 
instructions  that  Toulon  vittst  be  taken,  pointing  clearly  to  the 
alternative  of  the  guillotine.  The  attack  was  ultimately  conducted 
after  Bonaparte^a  plan,  who  saw  that  a  fort  occupied  by  the 
English  on  a  tongue  of  land  separating  the  inner  and  outer  road- 
steada,  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position.  The  fort  was  attacked 
by  a  picked  French  colnmn^  on  the  night  of  December  16th,  and, 
«fter  a  desperate  resistance,  taken.  As  some  of  the  surrounding 
forts  had  adao  been  reduced  by  the  Republicans,  General  O'Hara, 
the  commander-in-chief,  who,  with  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  formed  a  directorial  commission,  found  himself  compelled 
to  evacuate  Toulon ;  but  not  before  the  arsenal  and  a  large  part 
of  the  French  fleet  had  been  burnt,  under  the  conduct  of  Commo- 
dore  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Three  ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates 
were  earned  otl*  by  the  English.  About  4,000  Toulonese  were  put 
on  board  the  allied  fleets ;  but  numbers  were  necessarily  left  be- 
hind. The  Republican  Commissioners,  Freron,  Barras,  and  the 
younger  Robespierre,  took  a  horrible  vengeance  on  the  citizens, 
and  within  three  months  butchered  more  than  3,000  persons.* 

Elsewhere,  also,  the  Republican  Government  signalized  its 
triumphs  by  a  series  of  the  most  horrible  massacres,  executed  by 
its  commisasries  or  proconsuls.  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  embraced 
the  Girondist  cause  but  for  a  moment,  Tallien  and  lus  collesgne, 
Tsabean,  caused  108  persons  to  be  gnillotaned.  Here  these  two 
proconsuls  lived  in  state,  with  a  guard  at  their  door,  and,  while 
the  town  was  almost  in  a  state  of  famine,  required  to  be  served 
with  the  finest  wines,  the  most  exquisite  delicacies.  Tallien  ac- 
quired a  fortune  by  his  peculations.^  These  atrocities  were  more 
than  rivalled  by  Freron  and  JJarraa  at  Marseille,  and  C'ollot 
d^Herbois  and  Fouche  at  Lyon.  At  Marseille  was  estal)li.sho<i  a 
Comuiisj^ion  of  Six,  divided  for  the  sake  of  expedition  into  two 
courts,  without  public  accuser  or  jury.  The  persons  accused, 
having  been  asked  their  names,  professions,  and  fortunes,  were 
sent  down  to  the  executioner's  cart,  wliich  was  alwaya  standing 
before  the  Palaia  de  Justice,  and  the  judges  appearing  on  the 

■  Von  Sjbel,  toL  iiu  p.  S49  sq.  (Eng.  Tr.).    *  Prndhomme,  JSKif.  OiniraU,  ^ 
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balcony,  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  The  head  of  this  horrible 
tribunal,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  condemned  160  persons  in  ten 
days.^  Frerun,  in  pursuance  of  his  idea,  that  every  rebel  city 
should  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth, mutilated  most  of 
the  public  buildinga  and  monuments  of  Maraeillej  and  called  it, 
the  nameless  town."  He  and  Barras  appropriated  SOO^OOO 
francs,  which  thej  ought  to  have  paid  into  the  treaanrj,  as  the 
spoils  of  this'  citj^  on  pretence  that  their  carriage  had  been  over- 
turned in  a  ditch.*  At  Lyon  Couthon  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
show  some  mercy;  but  he  was  superseded  to^Arards  the  end  of 
October  by  CoUot  d'Herboisand  Fouche,who  caused  men,  women, 
and  children,  rich  and  poor,  to  bo  shot  down  in  masses  with  artil- 
lery ;  those  who  escaped  the  shot  were  hacked  to  pieces  by  the 
soldiery/'  The  number  uf -vdctims  is  stated  at  410,  but  the  accounts 
Tary.*  About  forty  houses  were  demolished  by  artiillery,  and  a 
^reat  many  more  damaged ;  but  to  raze  Lyon  to  the  ground  was 
found  to  be  too  v^t  an  undertaking. 

But  all  these  atrocities  were  outdone  by  the  infiunous  Carrier, 
at  Nantes.  The  first  act  of  this  monster  on  arriving  at  Nantes, 
October  8th,  when  the  Vendean  war  was  still  going  on^  was  to  form 
the  Oampagnie  de  Marat,  to  make  domiciliary  visits,  and  arrest 
suspected  persons,  of  whom  600  were  thrown  into  prison.  Carrier 
was  intoxicated  with  blood.  Hu  threatened  to  throw  lialf  the 
town  of  L'Orient  into  the  sea,  and  ordered  General  Haxo  to  ex- 
terminate all  the  iuhal)itants  of  La  A'eudee,  and  burn  their  dwell- 
ings.* The  noyadcs,  or  drownings,  commenced  towards  the  end 
of  Brvmaire,  Priests  sentenced  to  transportation  were  placed  in 
a  vessel,  with  a  sort  of  trap-door,  which  proceeded  down  the 
Loire,  and,  the  bolts  being  withdrawn,  the  unhappy  victims  were 
drowned.  Carrier  facetiously  called  this  wriieal  deportation. 
Toung  men  and  women,  bound  together,  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  a  mode  of  execution  pleasantly  styled  "  the  Bepublican 
marriage/'  Hundreds  of  in&nts  were  also  drowned.  This  was 
called  "  Republican  baptism."  The  water  of  the  Loire  was  in- 
fected to  such  an  extent  by  the  multitude  of  corpses,  that  the 
])olice  forbade  the  citizens  of  ^Nantes  to  drink  it,  or  to  eat  the  fish 
caught  in  it.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  victims  of  Carrier's 
blood-thirstiness  during  the  four  months  of  his  operations  at 

■  L.  Blane,  1  x.  jpu  198.  )•  mal  2  Lyon  wmbkiit  appelfr  femploi 

'  hm^bn,  Mimovtif  t,  h  .  p.  13.  deremidis  cmrgupus,"  i.  x.  p.  164. 

'  M.  Blanc  appenra  to  think  that  Lvon  ^  b«e  HUt,  I'arl,  t,  xxx.  pp.  S97» 

re^iuired  a  little  bluding:  "II  convient  399. 

«b  dire,  pour  ^tro  Jasta  eavvrs  tous,  que  *  £Ba/.  Air^  t.  xxsdr.  pp.  173,  S18. 
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Nantes  amounts  to  15,000.^  Carrier  is  said  to  have  used  his  power 
to  force  the  chastity  of  women,  and  to  have  pat  to  death  husbands 
who  wonld  not  consent  to  their  dishononr. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  campaign.  After  the  &11  of  Valen- 
ciennee,  a  rapid  march  on  Paris  would  probably  have  proved  anc* 
cessful.  The  immense  northern  frontier  of  France  was  defended 
only  by  a  few  isolated  camps,  the  interior  was  in  combustion, 
while  the  allies  had  nearly  300,000  men  between  Basle  and 
Ostend.  But  their  conduct  was  guided  first  by  their  own  selfish 
and  separate  interests,  and  next  by  the  ancient  routine  maxims  of 
strategy,  which  required  the  reduction  of  the  frontier  fortresses. 
Prince  Coburg,  therefore,  resolved  to  reduce  Quesnoy,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  had  instructiuus  from  London  to  lay  siege  to 
Dunkirk.  From  Paris  as  a  centre  Camot^  directed  all  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  French  armies  on  the  vast  circumference  threatened. 
The  Duke  of  York  sat  down  before  Dunkirk  towards  the  end  of 
August,  1793.  His  total  force,  including  12,000  Austrians  under 
Alviuzi,  amounted  to  about  36,000  men.  These  were  divided  into 
two  corps,  one  of  siege,  the  other  of  observation ;  the  first  being 
commanded  by  himself,  while  the  other,  under  Marshal  Freitag, 
was  posted  at  Hondschoote.  Houchard,  an  ignorant,  incapable 
man,  who  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Wel- 
fare by  his  democratic  swagger,  had  succeeded  Kilmiiine  in  the 
command  of  the  French  army  of  the  North.  He  was  popular  with 
the  soldiery ;  but  the  fate  of  Custine  rendered  him  somewhat 
solicitous  about  his  own.  This  feeling  was  increased  by  a  visit 
from  the  terrible  Billaud  Varennes,  who  caused  twenty- two  adju- 
tants-general to  be  arrested  in  one  night  I  "*  Next  morning 
Houchard  found  himself  without  a  stafi".  By  orders  from  Paris, 
Houchard  attacked  Freitag  at  Hondschoote,  September  Sth,  and 
completely  defeated  him.  Freitsg  was  slain  in  the  engagement, 
but  Wslmoden,  who  succeeded  him,  effected  a  retreat  to  Fumes. 
The  Duke  of  Tork  was  now  in  a  perilous  situation.  He  was  en- 
camped in  a  sort  of  peninsula :  instead  of  an  English  fleet,  which 
he  had  expected,  a  French  squadron  had  arrived,  and  molested  Ids 
right  flank  ;  if  the  victorious  enemy  advanced,  he  must  either  lay 
down  his  arms  or  be  driven  into  the  sea ;  he  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  precipitately,  abandoning  fifty-two  guns 
and  his  baggage.  It  was  generally  thought,  even  in  England,  that 

'  Yon  Sybel,  Berohitiojiseeit,  B.  ii.  concentrating  a  superior  force  on  a  given 

S.  499  (vol  iii.  p.  257  En<^.  Tr.).  ]w>int,  etfectra  such  wonden  ia  tbe  handa 

*  Carnol's  military  genius  devised  that  of  >tapoleon. 
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had  Hoacbard  pushed  on^  the  Dakeand  his  whole  anny  most  have 
been  capiared;'  bat  that  general  snffered  him  to  form  a  janotion 
with  Waknoden  at  Fnrnes^  where  they  presented  too  strong  a  front 
to  be  attacked.  Hooobard  contented  himself  with  dispersing  an 
isolated  Dutch  force  at  Menin,  September  ISth.  Advancing 
thence,  two  days  after,  to  meet  the  Austrian  General  Beanliea> 
his  troops  were  seized  with  one  of  those  unaccountable  panics  so 
frequent  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  it  was  tho 
fashion  to  ascribe  to  treachery.  Cries  having  arisen  of  "  We  are 
betrayed  !  Sauve  qui  pent!''  the  French  fled  in  disorder  to  Lille. 
For  this  misfortune,  and  for  not  having  attacked  the  Duke  of 
York,  Uouchard  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  subaequently 
guillotined.  He  was  sncceeded  by  Jourdan. 

Le  Quesnoy  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  September  9bh,  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  days.  Prince  Cobnrg  now  determined  to  close 
the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Manbeuge  and  Landrecies^ 
which  would  render  him  master  of  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  and 
to  march  on  Paris  the  following  year.  But  Jourdan,  acting  under 
the  directions  of  Camot,  who  was  present,  saved  Manbeuge  by 
defeating  the  Austrians  at  Wattignies,  a  neighbouring  height, 
after  a  bloody  battle  which  lusted  two  days  (October  IGth). 
General  Ferrant,  Commandant  of  Maubeuge,  who  had  neglected 
to  assist  the  army  of  liberation,  was  arraigned  before  the  Hovolu- 
tionary  Tribunal  and  executed.  But  the  victory  of  Wattignies  was 
followed  by  no  results.  General  Davesnes  having  failed  through 
sheer^'feapacity  in  an  attempt  to  invade  maritime  Flanders,  ex- 
piated with  his  head  his  want  of  success ;  and  Jourdan  himself 
was  deprived  of  the  command  for  not  passing  the  Sambre  after 
his  victory.  The  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  unmolested,  and 
they  soon  after  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  environs  of 
Le  Quesnoy,  Valenciennes,  and  Cond6.  The  Duke  of  York  did 
the  satne  at  Toumay,  covering  FUnders,  while  the  French 
established  themselves  at  Guise. 

Towards  the  Rhine,  the  Prussians,  after  the  capture  of  Mentz, 
had  remained  almost  entirely  inactive,  notwithstanding  the  press- 
ing invitations  of  Wunnser,  the  Austrian  general  in  Alsace,  to 
join  him  in  vigorous  operations.  The  views  of  the  Prussians  were 
fixed  on  Poland,  and  the  French  campaign  was  little  more  than  a 
blind  to  their  projects  in  that  quarter.  A  temporary  disappoint- 
ment there,  coupled  with  some  discussions  with  Austria,  induced 

'  Ann.  Rf^UUty  1793,  p.  192.    All     Soult,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Frmch  niliury    aothoritiM,  Jamini,    Von  Sjrbel,  in.  SOI. 
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Frederick  William  suddenly  to  abandon  his  allies.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  detail  the  sinuous  policj  of  the  two  German  States 
at  this  period.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  Austria  had  wished 
to  reap  the  Bayarian  soocessioii  after  the  death  of  the  Elector 
Charles  Theodore,  who  had  no  legitimate  children ;  but  had  been 
induced  to  relinquish  the  project  through  the  repugnance  to  it  of 
the  Bavarians  themselves,  the  opposition  of  the  next  heirs,  the 
Princes  of  Zweybriicken,  as  well  as  of  Prussia,  the  representations 
of  England,  and  lastly  also,  the  unwillingness  of  Charles  Theodore 
himself  to  consent.  Altliougli  Austria  had  abandoned  this  claim, 
yet,  as  her  relinf|ui>hment  of  it  was  unknown  to  Prussia,  she 
brought  it  forward  in  some  negotiations  which  took  place  at  the 
King  of  Prussia's  head-quarters  towards  the  end  of  August,  with 
the  view  of  merely  covering  some  demands  for  a  share  of  Poland, 
and  making  a  merit  of  relinquishing  Bavaria.  The  discoverj  of 
this  duplicity  excited  the  King  of  Prussia's  indignation,  which 
was  increased  hj  the  knowledge  that  Austria  intended  seising 
Alsace  for  hers^.  Frederick  William's  ill  humour  was  further 
increased  by  news  from  Poland  to  the  purport  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  securing  his  share  of  that  country  were  going  on  anything 
but  favourably.  He  now  recollected  tliat  he  had  jn-oiuised  his  aid 
in  the  French  war  solely  for  the  cain]iaign  of  1793,  and  that  only 
on  condition  of  acquisitions  in  Poland  ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
September  ho  announced  to  the  Austriaus  his  intention  of  quitting 
the  Coalition.^  In  this  step  he  completely  disregarded  the  ti'caty 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  England  only  two  months  before 
for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France.  Towards  the 
end  of  September,  Frederick  \Villiam  II.  withdrew  from  his  armj, 
alleging  the  necessitj  of  joining  his  troops  assembling  on'  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.*  Thus  was  the  first  blow  struck  at  the 
Coalition. 

The  French  had  made  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  the 
Rhine ;  they  had  also  been  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  attack 

upon  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  position  at  Pii-masens,  September 
14th;  but  neither  this  success  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  couTd  stimulate  the  Duke  to  action.  At  length  he 
was  induced  to  join  Wurmser  in  an  attack  upon  the  French  lines 
between  Weissenburg  and  Lautcrburg,  October  loth ;  when  the 
French,  defeated  at  every  point,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  those 
two  places,  and  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  towards  t^e  Geisbei^g. 

'  For  these  affuirs  s«h?  Von  Sybel,  *  For  the  afdxirs  of  that  country  see 
Book  vii.  ch.  6.  nest  chapter. 
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Wurinser  entered  Hagenau  October  17th;  but  he  also  displayed 
some  remiaaness,  and  allowed  the  French  to  escape  to  Strasborg. 
This  town  would  probably  have  opened  its  gates  to  the  Aostrians 
if  Wurmser  would  have  assured  the  inhabitants  that  possession  df 
it  should  be  taken  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. ;  but  such  an 
arrangement  waa  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet^ 
which  aimed  at  the  recovery  of  Alsace.  But  the  plot  was  dis- 
'Covered,,  St.  Just  and  Lebas  arrived  at  Strasbnrg  October  22nd, 
as  Commissaries  op  Proconsuls  of  the  Convention.  St.  Just  im- 
mediately began  to  display  his  power.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
he  degraded  the  Commandant  Lacour  to  the  ranks,  for  having 
struck  a  soldier  in  a  moment  of  excitement.  On  the  2  1th  he 
proclaimed  that  If  there  are  in  the  army  any'traitors,  or  even 
any  men  inditi'erent  to  the  people's  cause,  we  bring  with  us  the 
sword  to  strike  them  !''^  He  erected  the  military  tribunal  at- 
tached  to  the  army  of  the  Khine  into  a  special  and  Revolutionary 
Commission  ;  and  he  ordered  General  £isenberg  and  a  numl)er  of 
officers  who  had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  fled,  to  be  shot 
in  the  redoubt  of  Hahnheim.  Thus  the  Reign  of  Terror  prevailed 
even  in  the  camp.  St.  Just,  who  has  been  characterized  as  having 
a  head  of  fire  with  a  heart  of  ice,  was  its  fitting  instrument.'' 
The  citizens  of  Strasburg  were  treated  like  the  soldiery.  The 
property  of  the  rich,  even  their  beds  and  apparel,  was  confiscated 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  A  forced  loan  of  nine  millions  (300,000/.), 
])ayable  in  tweuty-four  hours,  was  exacted  from  a  certain  list  of 
persons.  One  of  them  not  having'  been  able  to  raise  his  quota 
in  the  given  time,  was  exposed  three  liuurs  on  the  scaffold  of  the 
tjuiUotint' ;  another,  an  hotel-keeper,  who  had  been  assessed  at 
40,000  francs,  presented  the  keys  of  his  house  to  St.  Just,  and 
requested  him  to  discharge  his  debts.^ 

Wurmser  had  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Landau,  in  which  he 
expected  the  co-operation  of  the  Prussians.  But  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  the  castle  of  Bitsch, 
in  the  Vosges,  took  occasion  to  effect  a  retreat,  which  he  had  long 
contemplated,  and  retired  to  Kaiserslautem.  He  was  followed  by 
the  French,  under  Hoche,  who,  however,  after  some  bloody  en- 
gagements (28th,  2l>th,  and  30th  of  December),  were  forced  to 
retreat.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  movements  having  ex]iosed 
the  Austrian  right,  Hoche  despatched  a  dixision  of  12,0()(l  men 
through  the  \'osges  to  take  them  in  Hank,  wlule  Pichegru  at- 

*  Hist,  Part,  t  xxxL  p.  37.  *  Harare,  Mfm.  t.  ii.  p.  SSS. 

*  L.  Bknc,  t  X.  p.  129. 
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tacked  them  in  front.  Hoche  himself  assailed  and  dispersed  with- 
out a  blow  the  Palatine  and  Bavarian  troops  at  Werdt,  December 
22nd,  1793.  Wurmser  was  now  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder 
to  the  Geisberg ;  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  formed  a 
junction,  while  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  Austrians  had 
also  united  them  with  the  Prussians.  But  the  Austrians  being  at- 
taoked  and  defeated  by  the  French  at  the  Geisberg,  December  26th,^ 
Wurmser,  disgnsted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians,  resolved 
to  abandon  tbem^  and  crossed  the  Bhine  between  Philippsborg 
and  Mannheim^  December  80th ;  when  the  Proasians  feU  back  to- 
wards MentE.^  Thos^  as  the  reanlt  of  the  campaign  in  this 
quarter^  the  French  reocoapied  the  tines  of  Weissenburg,  raised 
the  blockade  of  *  Landau,  recovered  Alsace^  and  took  np  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  Palatinate. 

On  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  the  French  were  not  able  to 
employ  an  adequate  force,  the  campaign  of  1793  left  the  Spaniards 
in  possession  of  St.  Elmo,  Collioure,  and  Port  Vendre,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  western,  nothing  important 
was  done,  and  the  Spaniards  maintained  their  positions.  On  the 
side  of  Piedmont,  Mass^na  succeeded  in  holding  the  Aostro- Sar- 
dinian army  in  check.  The  French  arms  were  for  the  most  part 
unsuccessfnl  in  the  colonies.  In  the  East  Indies  Chandemagore,. 
Pondioherry y  and  one  or  two  smaller  settlements  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Engtish,  who  also  captured  in  the  West  Indies,  Tobago,  St. 
Pierre,  and  Miqnelon,  bnt  foiled  in  attempts  upon  Martinioo  and 
St.  Domingo.  In  the  last  named  island,  the  negroes  had  risen 
against  their  masters  ;  the  Commissaries  Santhonax  and  Polverel,. 
despatched  thither  by  the  Republican  Government  with  unlimited 
powers,  sided  with  the  insurgents, admitted  the  coloured  population 
to  a  suildcn  and  complete  participation  in  all  political  rights,  and 
rendered  the  colony  one  vast  scene  of  desolation.*  5-^ 

As  the  Revolution  proceeded,  parties  continued  to  separate* 
The  Gironde  had  supplanted  the  Constitutionalists,  and  had  in  its 
turn  been  overthrown  by  the  Montagne,  The  Revolution,  it  ha» 
been  said,  like  Satom,  devomred  its  own  children.  In  the  demo- 
cratic residnnm  still  left  we  find  three  distinct  factions.  First, 
the  nltra-democrats,  called  HebertUiet  and  Enrages,  who  were  for 
terror  in  all  its  wildest  excesses,  for  alheism  in  its  most  absord 
and  blasphemous  forms.  In  contradistinction  to  this  ftetion  had 
sprung  up  what  was  called  le  partt  de  la  elemenee,  or  party  of 
mercy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Camille  Desmoulins;  and,  strange 

*  Homtne  d'etat,  t.  u.  p.  431  sqq.  •  MoDtg;ftUlMd,  t.  ir.  4S. 
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to  say,  Danton  also  seemed  to  incline  to  it.  Danton  was  not 
inron'fiptlble,  like  Robespierre,  but  he  had  more  of  human  nature 
in  his  composition.  He  had  made  a  comfortable  fortune  bj  his 
patriotism,  had  married  a  young  wife,  and  wns  inclined  to  enjoy 
the  position  he  had  achieved.  Between  these  two  parties  stood 
that  of  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Conthon,  who  desired  a  sort 
of  political  and  regulated  terror,  which  they  disguiBed  under  the 
sacved  name  of  justice.^  Being  nowrmembers  of  the  Gbyemment, 
they  had  become  more  conservatijl'e  without  being  a  whit  less 
<crael ;  and  they  were  indignant  at  seeing  the  direction  of  the 
populace,  by  means  of  which  they  had  themselves  risen,  taken  out 
of  their  litmds  by  men  like  Hebert  and  his  companions.  As  the 
year  1793  drew  to  a  close,  it  became  evident  that  a  deadly 
-Struggle  between  these  parties  was  at  hand. 

Robespierre  at  first  showed  symptoms  of  adhesion  to  the  party 
of  mercy.''  Camille  Deamoulins,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow, 
had  started  a  joomal  called  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  principles  of  the  old  Cordelier  Club,  now  governed  by 
Hubert's  party.  Robespierre  had  saved  Danton  as  well  as  Des- 
monlins  firom  being  expelled  the  Jacobin^;  had  patronized  the 
Viem  Corddier,  had  even  revised  the  first  two  numbers.  But 
the  brilliant  and  fickle  author  soon  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
^discretion.  In  his  third  number,  he  not  obscurely  likened  the 
atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
treacherous  plans  of  the  Hebertistes,  to  some  of  the  worst  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Emperors  j  and,  under  pretence 
of  denvnng,  betrayed  his  real  design  by  protesting  beforehand 
against  any  companson  which  malignity  might  draw  between  the 
present  times  and  those  whose  pictures  he  had  borrowed  from 
Tacitus.  By  this  language  he  ofiended  a  large  number  of  the 
Mountjiin,  who  had  participated  in,  or  approved  of  these  atroci- 
ties. In  his  fourth  number  he  went  still  further.  He  demanded 
a  ComimUee  of  Clemency,  the  flinging  open  of  the  prisonsj  and 
the  liberation  of  200,000  smpeeU,  Unluckily,  on  that  very  day, 
Robespierre  had  proposed  in  the  Convenlion  a  CommiUee  of 


'  The  Terrorists  harl  bejrun  to  discover 
that  their  favourite  muchod  would  nut 
•aocooipluih  everything.  Thus,  St  Jiut 
obtcrres  in  his  fnstififtiinis  La  trrrrur 
peat  nous  debarrasser  de  la  monarchie  et 
de  rarittomtie ;  mab  qui  nous  cKlivrent 
de  la  i-nrrupthn  T'  And  a<;ain:  "  L'exer- 
cice  d«  la  Urreur  a  blas^  le  crime,  comme 
let  Uanaora  ibrlM  UMmt  la  fMlait.*'  Sea 
Mi<.  rarl.  x,  xxxv.  pp.  284, 290.  Mingled 


with  some  sensible  remarks,  the  InstitU' 
tions  of  bt.  Just  present  the  most 
monstrous  specimens  of  fanaticism  and 
absurdity.  Amonfr  other  rP:,'ulation8,  he 
was  for  making  every  proprietor  rear  four 
she«p  annuallj  for  every  aerehe  posseeacd 
{Hi^f.  Pnrl.  t.  XXXV.  p.  340).  France 
would  have  beea  deToared  by  its  owa 
Bucks. 
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Jiisficey  the  new  name  for  Terror;^  wlueb^  however,  was  not 

adopt  e<l. 

It  is  probable  that  llubespierre  had  patronized  for  a  while  the 
Party  of  Clemency  only  that  he  might  the  more  securely  over- 
whelm that  of  the  Hcherflf^tts.  The  contest,  however,  was 
initiated  by  the  Cordelier  Club,  then,  as  we  have  said,  under  the 
influence  of  Hubert  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  by  sending  several  in- 
solent deputations  to  the  Convention.  Robespierre,  by  defendin^^ 
Camille  Desmonlins,  seemed  to  have  incnrred  the  dangerous 
charge  of  moderanHMme,  He  explained  and  defended  hia  yiewa 
in  hia  Sepori  on  ihe  principles  of  (ke  BevoluUonanf  OovemmerU, 
presented  to  the  Conveation  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
Publio  Welfare,  December  25th,  1793.*  He  there  described  the 
course  of  the  Government  aa  lying  between  two  extremes,  weak- 
ness and  inoiJt'rantisme  on  tlie  one  hand,  rashness  and  excess  on 
the  other  ;  and  he  evidentlv  hmtcd  at  the  deuuiuiaticai  of  Hebert 
and  Baron  Clootz/^  But  at  this  time  he  had  l>egun  to  quail  under 
the  attacks  of  Hebert  and  the  Cordeliers.  He  publicly  denied 
having  taken  any  part  in  Camille  Desmoulins' journal,  and  even 
proposed  that  it  should  be  burnt.  He  also  tamed  upon  his  former 
coadjutor,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  who  was  placed  in  confinement. 
And  to  show  that  the  charge  of  modcra-nitimm,  or  clemency,  was 
an  nignst  impntation^  he  concloded  by  proposing  a  decree  for 
accelerating  the  judgment  of  foreigners  and  g^nerala  charged 
with  crimes  like  Uiose  of  Damouriez^  Cnatine>  Lamarli^^  and 
Hondiard. 

The  MebeHi$ies  thought  of  trying  their  strength  by  an  insur- 
rection.  They  took  occasion  of  the  distress  produced  by  the 

severe  winter  to  spread  pamphlets,  attributing  to  the  Convention 
all  the  miseries  of  Paris;  but  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  excite 
the  Com  inuni-,  and  consequently  to  raise  the  mob.  The  proletarit  s 
now  looked  up  exclusively  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare  ; 
among  the  citizens  of  a  better  class  there  was  but  one  voice  of 
flcom  and  horror  for  Hebert  and  his  companions;  while  at  the 
decisive  moment,  Henriot,  the  military  leader  of  the  Commune, 


'  M.  Bbne,  a  partisan  of  Robespierre 

qvonti  tiiew.  thinks  that  the  vinws  of 
the  party  of  clemency  were  altogether 
imaeaHonalile  and  absurd— that  ther  de- 
mMldeil  I'df  till'  rt'ji^ni  tif  liberty  mi!  if  ant 
what  was  oulysuitable  for  that  of  hberty 
ffietofious.  Hut,  de  la  R4v,  F^.  t,  x. 
p.  2.".0;  cf.  p.  20G.  It  was  riffht,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  executions  should  go  on. 


'  See  HUt.  Pari.  t.  xxx.  p.  458  tqq. 

'  *'  L'nmi  fles  rnis  et  le  pnvureur  fune- 
ral du  gc-nre  huniain  s'entendent  assez 
bien.  Le  fanatiqne  C(»uvert  de  scapalaires 
et  le  fanatiqur  (pn  prerhr.  I'athHsme  r>nt 
entre  eux  beuucuup  de  rap|)orts.  t*A 
tarons  dtmaeraUt  Mmt  tos  fWres  de* 
nuurqnis  dt  Coblens."— p.  461. 
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wont  over  to  Robespierre.^  On  the  nii/ht  of  March  loili,  1794, 
after  a  speech  by  St.  Just  in  the  Convention,  Hebert,  and  tho 
leaders  of  his  party,  Chaumette,  Vincent,  Clootz,  Rousin,  and 
others,  were  arrested.  Their  triaX,  which  lasted  three  days,  was, 
like  the  others  of  that  epoch,  a  mere  parody  of  justice ;  but  though 
the  charges  brought  against  them  were  futile,  most  of  them  richly 
deBeired  their  &te.  They  were  ezecnted,  March  24th^  to  the 
nmnber  of  nineteen.  Hubert  died  like  a  coward.  Their  execution 
was  followed  by  considerable  changes;  The  Commune  was  re- 
constmcted;  Baohe,  the  Mayor,  was  replaced  by  Lescot  Fleuriot; 
the  rerolntionary  army  was  disbanded ;  and  the  Cordelier  Clnb 
was  broken  up. 

The  Dantouists  were  the  next  victims.  Danton  had  been 
troublesome  by  demanding  an  examination  of  the  conduct  (^f 
public  functionaries,  and  that  the  Committees  should  give  an 
account  of  their  acts.  As  if  a  Government  which  had  declared 
itself  revolutionary,  that  is  irresponsible,  was  to  be  questioned  ! 
Tallien  brought  about  an  interview  between  Robespierre  and 
Dant(m,  in  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  shed  tears.  On  the 
yery  same  day  that  Robespierre  had  determined  on  his  death,  he 
took  Danton  in  his  carriage  for  an  excursion  beyond  the  barriers  1* 
Camilla  Desmonlins  was  included  in  the  proscription.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  owed  his  &te  to  the  spite  of  St.  Just.  He  had  said 
of  that  demagogue,  who.  wore  a  very  s^  cravat,  that  he  car- 
ried his  head  with  respect,  like  the  holy  sacrament on  which 
St,  Just  is  said  to  have  observed  :  "  And  I  will  make  him  carry 
his  like  a  St.  Denis."  On  the  night  of  ^larch  30th,  Danton, 
Desmoulins,  Phillippeaux,  and  Lacroix  were  aiTCsted,  after  a  de- 
liberation of  the  two  Committees  united.  Legendre  next  day 
demanded  that  they  should  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
Bobespierre  opposed  this  in  a  speech  in  which  he  described 
Danton  as  a  "  pretended  idol  long  since  rotten when  Legendre 
stuttered  out  some  cowardly  excuses.  St.  Just  gave  them  the 
cwp  de  grace  in  an  harangue  in  whicb  he  had  the  e£frontery  to 
say  that  he  denounced  them  as  the  last  partisans  of  royalty  I 
Chabot,  Baanre,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Delaanay,  Julien  (of  Toulouse), 
were  also  at  this  time  prisoners  at  the  Luxembourg,  on  a  charge 
of  forgery,  and  they  were  tried  with  the  Dantonists,  April  2nd ; 
also  Herault  do  Sechelles  and  Westermann.  Danton  bellowed 
out  his  defence,  so  that  his  voice  was  audible  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine.    But  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  the  prisoners  were  of 
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oonme  foredoomed.  The  trial  was  stopped  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though  notafoarth  part 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  heard  in  their  defence.  From  their 
violence,  and  the  symptoms  displayed  by  the  audience,  the  Court 
was  afraid  to  pass  sentence  on  the  accused  at  the  bar ;  it  was 
read  to  thorn  by  their  jailer.  They  were  guillotined  April  Qth. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  almost  in  a  state  of  madness,  tore  his  clothes 
to  pieces  in  the  oart^  and  was  almost  naked  when  he  arrived  at 
the  soaffold.  He  cried  to  the  people  that  they  were  deceived ; 
but  Danton  told  him  to  be  quiet  and  leave  that  vile  earunlle 
alone.  Danton,  during  his  imprisonment,  had  said  of  the  Com« 
mittee  of  Public  Welfore  that  they  were  all  Cain's  brediren — that 
Brissot  would  have  fjuilhtined  him  as  Robespierre  had  done. 
"What  proves  Robespierre  a  Nero,"  he  remarked,  "was,  that 
he  had  never  spoken  to  Camille  Desuioulina  with  so  much  friend- 
ship as  on  the  eve  of  his  arrest."* 

By  the  defeat  of  the  two  factions  of  Dantonists  and  H^bertistes, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare  seemed  to  have  acquired  irre- 
sistible power.  The  triumph  of  Robespierre  was  complete.  The 
Convention  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministerial  Council, 
and  the  formation  in  its  stead  of  twelve  Committees,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  various  functions  of  government.  Bobespierre 
filled  these  boards  with  obscure  persons.  The  Municipality  was 
also  reformed,  and  the  posts  in  it  distributed  according  to  Robes- 
pierre's bidding.  The  tiibunals  of  the  Departments  were  sup- 
pressed, and  that  of  Paris  became  the  sole  one.  Society  was  to 
be  reorganized,  and  every  individual  brought  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  Government.  But  in  this  plenitude  of  power 
Robespierre  trembled  for  his  existence.  The  members  of  the 
governing  Committee  looked  upon  one  another  with  hatred  and 
suspicion,  as  if  each  were  plotting  against  his  colleague's  life, 
whilst  all  were  regarded  by  moderate  people  with  abhorrence. 
A  strong  body  of  men  slept  in  Bobespiem's  house,  and,  armed 
mik  clubs,  accompanied  him  in  his  walks.  At  meals^  two  pistols 
were  placed  by  his  plate,  and  he  ate  nothing  that  had  not  been 
previously  tasted.''  To  show  that  tlie  Government  could  not  be 
charged  with  nioJ'nnitisrup,  the  executions  kept  their  usual 
course.  Good  and  bad  were  involved  in  a  like  fate.  Among  the 
victims  of  this  period  may  bo  mentioned  Depresmenil,  Le  Clia> 
pelier,  the  venerable  Malesherbee,  Lavoisier  the  chemist.  General 
Dillon,  Chaumette,  Oobel,  the  apostate  bishop.  The  execution  of 
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numbers  of  wonifii  outdoes  the  other  brutalitica  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  wives  of  Dantou  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  the  meek  and  saint-like  sister  of  Louis  XVI., 
were  sent  to  the  scaflfold.  Robespierre  is  said  to  have  told  Maret, 
the  bookseller,  that  he  had  wished  to  save  Madame  Elizabeth, 
but  that  CoUot  d'Herbois  prevented  it.^  The  latter,  who  had  been 
an  anraocessful  actor  and  indifferent  writer,  was  the  only  one  of 
Hebert's  faction  who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Committee  of 
PabUc  Welfare. 

Bobespierre,  having  triomphed  over  the  Atbeista,  proceeded  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of 
the  sonl  by  a  decree  of  the  Conrention  I  (18th  FlorM,  May  7th, 
1794).  It  was  not,  however,  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the 
God  of  Reason,  substituted  for  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  The 
new  Calendar  was  retained,  by  which  Sundays  were  abolished, 
and,  in  their  stead,  every  tenth  day  was  set  apart  for  worshi]). 
A  fete,  planned  by  David  the  painter,  was  got  up  in  honour  of 
the  new  Deity,  intended  to  outrival  that  of  the  Hebertistes  (June 
8th).  An  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tnileries^  with  seats  for  the  members  of  the  Convention^  whilst 
over  the  basin  was  erected  a  group  of  monsters  representing 
Atheism,  Egotism,  Discord,  and  Ambition.  Bobespierre,  who 
might  himself  be  called  the  incarnation  of  the  last  three, 
caused  himself  to  be  named  F^resident  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  occasion,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  sky-blue  coat.  After 
a  speech  to  the  members,  whom  he  had  kept  waiting  some 
hours,  he  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  monsters,  when,  after 
their  destruction,  the  figure  of  Wisdom  was  to  appear  in  the 
midst;  unfortunately,  however,  the  flames  caught  its  veil, 
and  the  statue  appeared  in  a  very  blackened  condition !  The 
members  of  the  Convention  then  walked  in  procession  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  representatives  en 
viisnon,  with  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  a  three-coloured  sash. 
In  the  midst  of  them  was  an  antique  car,  drawn  by  eight  oxen 
with  gilt  horns,  and  carrying  a  trophy  composed  of  instruments 
of  art.  Bobespierre,  as  President,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
deputies ;  his  colleagues  in  the  Committees  kept  as  fiv  behind 
him  as  they  could,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  make  his  position  appear 
the  more  invidious ;  for  they  had  already  resolved  on  his  destruc- 
tion.^ In  the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  rose  a  symbolical 
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mountain,  on  which  the  ilojnitiea  took  their  seats,  and  a  hjuin  to 
the  Supreme  Being  was  sunir,  composed  by  the  same  Marie 
Joseph  C'henier,'  whose  facile  muse  had  a  little  while  before  cele- 
brated the  triumph  of  atheism.  The  spectacle,  we  are  told,  was 
one  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  and  we  may  readily  believe  that 
there  was  considerable  Fcenic  effect.  Bobeapierre  was  at  tlie 
height  of  his  glory.  His  customary  morosi^  seemed  to  have 
vanished:  never  had  he  been  observed  so  radiant.  Bot  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who,  like  the  slave  in  the  Roman 
trinmph,  aodibly  whispered  some  discomforting  doubts.  "  Is  he 
not  the  chief  priest  f  See,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  master,  he 
must  be  a  god  as  well  !  There  may,  however,  still  be  a  Brutns!'' 
Among  the  foremost  to  insull  him  were  Bourdon  de  I'Oi.se  and 
^ferlin  de  Tliionville.  Robespierre,  so  exulting  in  the  morning, 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  at  Duplay's,  alarmed  and  dejected.' 

St.  Just  had  also  given  offence  by  his  haughtiness ;  he  had  had 
a  violent  quarrel  with  Camot,  and  a  complete  schism  had  taken 
place  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare.  Robespierre,  St.  Jost, 
and  Couthon  now  stood  alone.  The  treatment  Robespierre  bad 
met  with  at  the  ^te  determined  him  to  strike  the  terrorists  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  and  the  Commissaries  of  the 
Convention  who  had  rendered  themselves  nctorione  bv  tlieir 
craelties,  such  as  Fouche,  Freron,  Tallien,  Carrier.  With  this 
view  he  introduced  the  terrible  law  called  the  Law  of  22nd 
TrdlrlaV  (June  iMth),  intended  to  accelerate  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators.  By  this  law  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  again 
re-formed.  It  was  now  to  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice- 
presidents,  a  pnblic  accuser  and  four  substitutes,  twelve  judges, 
and  fifty  jurymen ;  and  for  practice  it  was  to  be  divided  into 
sections  of  twelve  members,  each  section  having  not  fewer  than 
seven  jorors.  Its  object  was  said  to  be  to  punish  the  enemies  of 
the  people;  in  which  category  were  included  those  who  bad 
•ought  to  create  dearth,  to  inspire  discouragement,  to  spread 
false  news,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  corrupt  the  public  con- 
science, to  alter  the  energy  aud  purity  of  revolutionary  and 
republican  principles,  Sic.  kc.  In  short,  it  was  a  net  to  catch 
all  fish.  The  accused  were  not  to  be  allowed  counsel ;  it  was  net 
necessary  to  call  mtnesses ;  the  decision  was  left  to  "  the  con- 
science of  jurymen  enlightened  by  the  love  of  their  country." 
There  was  no  appeal,  and  the  sole  punishment  was  death  \  By 

*  Andi^  Ch^nier,  his  bfotlMr,  dan  a  *  Etqoirot,  J9iM.  dn  MontagnartU,  a|w 
poet,  and  a  much  better  one,  was  gnil-     Blanc*  C  x.  p.  459. 
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Article  20,  nil  previous  laws  relating  to  the  Tribunal  were  abro- 
gated. This  would  do  away  with  the  law  which  forbade  any 
member  of  the  Convexition  to  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal, 
unless  a  decree  of  accusation  had  been  preiiously  obtained  against 
him ;  and  thus  the  ConTention  would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
Robespierre  and  his  two  oolleagaes ;  since  the  signatures  of  three 
members  of  the  Committee  of  PubHo  Welfere  sufficed  to  send  a 
man  to  trial.  The  Convention  took  the  alarm,  and  though  Robes- 
pierre and  Couthon  succeeded  in  carrying  the  article,  it  was  not 
till  after  a  long  and  warm  discussion  which  served  to  expose  their 
motives.^  Robespierre  and  Couthon  were  next  day  called  to  a 
severe  account  by  the  rest  of  the  Committee,  who  had  not  been 
consulted,  when  a  violent  sceno  ensued.  Eobespierrc  was  so 
loud  that  it  was  necessary  to  shut  the  windows,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  heard  by  the  people  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tui- 
leries.  Billaud  Varcnnes  charged  him  with  wishing  to  guillotine 
the  members  of  the  Convention ;  Robespierre  retorted  by  accusing 
Billaud  of  counter-revolutionary  projects.  Stormy  scenes  also 
took  place  in  the  Convention.  Bourdon  and  Tallien  were  so 
alarmed  by  Robespierre's  threats  tint  the  former  took  to  his 
bed  for  a  month,  while  the  latter  wrote  him  a  humble  letter  of 
submission 

After  this  Robespierre  censed  to  attend  the  Committee,  This 
was  a  mistake,  as  it  enabled  his  adversariea  all  the  better  to 
combine  against  him.  What  was  his  motive?  A  real  disgust  of 
the  system  of  terror  ?  Such  a  supposition  seems  improbable. 
By  the  law  of  22nd  Frairial  he  had  increased  the  means  of  terror. 
It  was  evidently  a  political  move,  though  a  mistaken  one.  As 
he  had  overcome  the  HeberttHes  or  Enragis  by  means  of  the 
tndulgem,  and  the  indufgene  by  the  cry  for  ''justice,''  so  now  he 
wanted  to  overthrow  his  opponents  in  the  Committee  by  recon- 
ciling himself  with  the  moderate  party  and  the  remnant  of  the* 
Girondists.  In  a  speech  at  the  Jacobins,  13th  MeasifJor  (July 
1st),  he  denounced  the  system  of  terror,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claiming unceasing  war  against  all  counter-revolutionists.  In 
another  address  at  the  same  place,  23rd  Mest^i'hir,  he  pursued 
the  same  subject,  and  demanded  that  Fouch^  should  be  brought 
to  account  for  his  atrocities  at  Lyon.^  In  an  artful  passage  of  the 
former  speech^  he  complained  that  the  calumnies  forged  against 

•  S<^  Hi.'f.  Pari.  t.  xxxiii.  p.  193  sqq.  Cf.  t.  xxxvi.  p.  5. 
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lum  in  London  were  repeated  by  his  enemiea  in  Fbris;  thns 
insinuating  that  all  who  said  anything  to  his  prejudice  were 

implicated  in  the  great  foreign. conspiracy  recently  invented  and 
denounced. 

The  story  of  this  conspiracy  had  been  got  up  on  occasion  of  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Collet  d'Herbois  by  a  man  named  Admiral, 
and  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  suspected  design  of  a  young 
woman  named  C^cile  Benaolt  on  the  life  of  Robespierre.  No 
satiafiwtory  evidence  was  produced  against  C^cile ;  she  had^  how- 
ever^ ayowed  that  she  preferred  a  king  to  50^000  tyrants,  4nd 
that  she  bad  gone  to  Bobespierre's  house  to  see  what  a  tjrant 
was  like.'  The  Committee  of  GtoeraL  Safety  oontriyed  to  inyolve 
fifty-two  other  persons  of  all  ranksi  ages,  and  sexes  in  this  pre- 
tended conspiracy.  It  is  said  that  Robespierre  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  their  trial,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  got  up  by  his  enemies  to 
place  Lim  in  an  in\ndious  light ;  that  in  order  to  forward  this 
object,  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  Public  Accuser  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Committee,  ordered 
fifty- four  red  shirts,  the  costume  of  parricides,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  condemned  persons.  The  procession  of  the  victims  (June 
17th,  1794)  was  all  the  more  striking,  as  the  ijuillotine  had  now 
been  removed  to  the  Barriere  du  Tr6ne,  and  the  carts  had  conse* 
quently  to  pass  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  This  affair 
of  the  Ohemifet  rouges,  as  it  was  called,  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  the  prisons.  The  Committee 
of  Public  Welfiure  authorised  Hermann,  a  Commissary  of  Civil 
Administration,  to  investigate  plots  in  prisons,  by  an  orrele, 
dated  7th  Mesndor  an  II  (June  25th,  1794),  and  signed  by 
Robespierre,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  Barere.^  Robespierre,  there- 
fore, appears  to  have  retained  the  power  of  signing  decrees, 
though  he  had  now  absented  himself  from  the  Committee ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  later  signature  can  be  producini.  An 
art'tte  for  the  execution  of  some  prisoners,  though  signed  by 
St.  Just,  2nd  Tliennidor  (July  20th),  bears  neither  the  name  of 
Robespierre  nor  of  Couthon.^  One  of  the  substitutes  of  the 
Public  Accuser  charged  Hermann  with  proposing  to  the  Com* 
mittee  ''to  sweep  out  the  prisons  in  order  to  depopulate  France 
and  make  Robespierre  dictator/'^  A  list  was  made  out  of  159 
persons  confined  in  the  Luxembourg,  including  the  Prince 
d'H^nin,  the  Duke  de  G^vres,  thirty-nine  nobles,  the  ex*prior 

»  Bkt,  Pari.  t.  xxxiii.  p.  108.  »  L.  Blanc,  t.  xi.  p.  IIO. 
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of  the  duurtreux,  sereral  general  and  otiier  officen,  bankers^  &c. 
They  were  nearlj  all  condemned  and  executed  19th,  21  at,  22nd 
Metsidor  (July  7th^  9th,  10th).  These  ezecntlons  were  followed 
by  that  of  sereral  yiriBoners  in  the  Oarmen, 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  Kobespierro's  share  in  these  atroci- 
ties after  his  withdrawal  from  the  Committee.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  after  that  event  the  number  of  executions  vastly 
increased.  In  the  forty-five  days  which  elapsed  from  the  assumed 
date  of  his  retirement  (June  11th)  till  hia  overthrow  on  the  9th 
Tkermidor  (July  27th),  1285  persona  were  guillotined,  while 
during  the  forty-five  days  immediately  preceding,  only  577  per- 
sons had  suffered.*  It  was  after  his  retirement  that  people  were 
sent  to  the  guiUoUne  in  what  were  called  fmtrndea  or  batches,  by 
which  speedy  method  one  person  was  often  executed  in  mistake 
for  another.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  Robespierre  had 
at  least  facilitated  this  wholesale  butchery  by  his  law  of  22nd 
Prfiirial. 

The  Committees  of  Public  Welfare  and  of  General  Safety 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Convention  that  they  were  all 
embarked  in  a  common  cause ;  that  a  massacre  of  the  de])uties 
was  int(  nded,  and  they  tried  to  cotivince  each  individually  of  his 
personal  danger.  Robespierre  and  Coutfaon,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  their  speeches  at  the  Jacobins,  professed  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Convention,  asserted  that  their  eyes  were  fixed  only  on 
five  or  six  of  its  members — five  or  six  little  human  creatures, 
whose  hands  are  full  of  the  wealth  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the 
same  time  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent  persons  whom 
they  have  sacrificed.'"  Every  means  was  used  to  show  Robes- 
pierre in  an  invidious  light  as  a  would-be  dictator  and  a  patron 
of  superstition  and  priestcraft.  With  the  last  view,  a  false  and 
ridiculous  story  was  invented  of  his  being  a  disciple  of  one 
Catharine  Theot^  a  crazy  old  woman,  who,  like  Joanna  Sonthcott 
in  England,  gave  out  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Gk>d.  The 
Convention  was  convulsed  with  laughter  at  tbe  story,  whilst 
Robespierre  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage.  With  respect  to  the 
politi(»l  charge,  St.  Just  actually  proposed  in  a  meeting  of  the 
two  Committees  (July  23rd)  that  Robespierre  should  be  named 
Dictator.  The  anecdote  is  recorded  and  believed  by  the  repub- 
lican editors  of  the  Histoire  rarlenieyitairt/  on  the  authority  of  a 

'  This  is  ^^.  Blanc's  statenipnt.  t.  xi.  p.  115.  But  the  number  executed  after 
Robespierre's  retirement  seems  understated  by  more  than  1 ,000.  See  Crokcr's  ^^;<I^J>, 
n.  447  squ. 

<  Hiit,  ParL  t  xxxiU.  p.  887.  *  IM,  p.  859. 
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man  of  probity  who  bad  beard  it  from  Barire,  and  ia  confinnad  hy 
Bartro's  Mimoirei^  pabLiibed  sabaeqaently  to  the  HititHre 
Parlementaire,  We  cannot^  therefore^  with  M.  Blanc,  reject  the 
atory  merely  on  the  negative  ground  that  BiUand  Yarennea, 
Collot  d'HeHbote,  and  Bardre  did  not  charge  St.  Just  with  thia 
act  on  the  9th  Themxidor. 

Robes]iieiTe  might  probably  have  overcome  his  enemies  by  aa 
iusm-rcction,  fur  Lescot  Fleuriot,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Henriot, 
the  Commander  of  the  National  Guard,  were  devoted  to  him.  But 
Robespierre  had  never  openly  approved  this  mode  of  action,  though 
he  had  sometimes  secretly  stimulated  it.  He  relied  on  bis  morcd 
influence,  and  imagined  that  be  should  overcome  all  opposition 
by  the  speech  which  be  bad  prepared.  The  Committee  endea- 
voured to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him  and  his  party,  and 
bad  sent  for  him  for  that  purpose,  5th  Thermidcr  (Jvlj  22nd). 
But  a  reconciliation  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  Beligions 
differences  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  it — 
such  were  the  prejudices  fuid  animosities  of  these  free-thinkers ! 
Billaud  Yarennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois  could  not  endure  to  hear 
of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while  St.  Just 
found  it  horrible  that  they  should  blush  for  a  Divinity.' 

After  the  failure  of  thid  attempt  at  accommodation,  nothing 
remained  but  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  Convention.  Robespierre^s 
enemies  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  assassinate 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly,  if  they  failed  in  persuading  it 
against  him.  Robespierre  began  the  attack  by  a  long  speech, 
8th  Themxidor  (July  26th),  in  which  he  explained  and  defended 
his  principles,  repelled  the  charge  of  aiming  at  a  dictatorship. 
He  concluded  by  proposing  to  purge  and  renew  both  the  Com- 
mittees, to  constitute  a  United  Government  under  the  Conven- 
tion, and  to  punish  traitors.*  His  speech,  though  elaborated  and 
written  with  great  care,  was  very  ill  suited  to  bis  purpose.  It 
consisted  of  vague  and  general  charges,  and  was  but  the  preface 
to  a  Report  to  be  delivered  the  following  day  by  St.  Just,  in  which 
their  opponents  were  to  be  persoually  denounced.  Hence  it 
excited  general  alarm,  nor  would  Robespierre  respond  to  the 
cries  of  ^'  Name  !  Name  ! Had  he  spoken  his  mind  clearly,bad  he 
denounced,  without  long  phrases^  the  crimes  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  names  of  those  who  had  committed  them,  and  stated  the 


'  T.  ii.  p.  213  sq.  See  also  Grnnkr 
(le  Ca&!>ugnac,  HiJit.  des  Causes,  ^-c.  t. 
iii.  p.  596$  Von  Sybel,  SevotuH^MMeii, 


B.  iii.  S.  218  ff.  (toI.  iv.  p.  53.  Eng.  TrJ 
»  Bi^it.  i'arl.  U  xxxiv.  p.  16. 
>  Ifnd.  %,  xxxiiL  ppi  406-44S. 
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^ood  which  he  himself  proposed  to  do,  his  address  might  probably 
liaye  been  hailed  with  applause,  and  the  acoosation  of  his  enemies 
'  decreed.  The  manner  in  which  his  speech  was  received  seems 
to  have  alarmed  Robespierre  himself.  He  read  it  in  the  evening 
at  the  Jacobins,  where  it  was  heard  with  great  applause ;  bat  he 
called  it  his  **  testament  of  death,''  talked  of  drinking  the  hem- 
lock. His  friends  exhorted  him  to  try  an  insurrection,  but  he 
declined.  On  the  same  evening  some  emissaries  of  the  Moun- 
tain persuaded  several  members  of  the  Kight  to  join  them,  and 
thus  to  escape  the  gu  'dlotlne  and  put  an  end  to  the  lieign  of 
Terror.* 

On  the  morning  of  0  th  Therm  i  J  or  (July  27th) ,  St.  Just  mounted 
the  tribune  of  the  Convention  and  began  to  read  his  Report. 
He  had  announced  his  intention  to  do  so  overnight  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  WelfSure,  and  had  not  concealed  that  ho  should 
Attack  some  of  its  members.  He  had  soaroelj  read  a  few  lines 
when  he  was  violently  internipted  by  Tallien  and  Billand  Ya- 
rennes/  who  denonnced  the  designs  of  Robespierre  and  his  accom- 
plices^  and  accused  them  of  a  plot  to  massacre  the  Convention. 
These  remarks  were  received  with  lend  and  general  applanse. 
Robespierre  rushed  to  the  tribune,  but  his  voice  was  drowned 
with  ones  of  .4  has  le  tijran  !  Tallien  \iolenily  exclaimed,  that  if 
the  Convention  had  not  the  couraufe  to  decree  the  accusation  of  the 
"new  Cromwell,'' he  would  stab  him  to  the  heart;  at  the  same 
time  drawing  forth  and  brandishing  a  dagger.  He  then  demanded 
that  Henriot  and  his  itat-nukjor  should  be  accusedi  that  the 
Assembly  should  sit  in  permanence.  Both  were  decreed  by 
acclamation^  amidst  cries  of  Vive  la  ErpuhU'pie  f  as  well  as  the 
arrest  of  Damas^  Boulangerj  and  Dafraise«  three  of  Bobespierre's 
boldest  partisans.  Robespierre^  who  still  remained  at  the  tribune^ 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing;  his  voice 
was  always  drowned  by  cries  of  il  bcu  le  tyran  !  and  by  the  bell  of 
the  President  Thuriot.  He  looked  wistfolly  at  the  Monntain,  bat 
it  gave  no  signs ;  he  appealed  to  all  sides  of  the  Chamber,  as  well 
as  to  the  galleries — all  were  silent.  At  length,  overcome  with 
rage  and  vexation,  he  exclaimed,  "  l^resident  of  Assassins !  for  the 
last  time  I  demand  a  hearing  !  But  his  voice  had  become 
hoarse;  ho  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  finally  sank  down  ex- 
haosted.    His  arrest  was  now  decreed  amid  cries  of  Vive  la 

•  Hi<t.  Purl.  t.  xxxiv.  p.  5;  Durand  de     will  be  {'ound  in  the  ///.</.  Pari.  t.  xxxiv. 
Maillane, //m/.  </r Co/ii"r«/*rt/i,  cli.  X.        pp.  6-2^.      It  ni'cu»e«l,       uo/tu  ,  only 

*  Tb«  Report  was  kid  an  tbo  bar,  and    Cbllot  d'Uerbuis  and  BUlaud  Vareniiea. 
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liherte!  Vive  la  Rvpuhlique  I    His  brother  Augustine  demanded  • 
to  share  liis  fate.  Contbon,  St.  Jost^  and  Lebas  were  also  ordered 
to  be  arrested. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  members  reached  the 
General  Conncil  of  the  Commune,  which  had  assembled  abont  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  drew  np  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  to  rise,  ordered  the  toctin  to  be  rung,  the  Sections  to 
be  convoked,  and  the  cannoniers  to  repair  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille. 
The  Jacobin  Club  also  declared  themselves  in  correspondence  with 
the  Commnnt\  Honriot,  who  was  half  tipsy,  had  been  arrested  hy 
two  members  of  the  Convention;  Coffinhal  and  Louvet  were  there- 
fore sent  in  his  place  to  liberate  the  pnscuers.  They  brought 
Robespierre  to  the  Town  Hall  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
By  orders  from  the  Commune  the  concierge  of  the  Luxembourg 
had  refuse  to  receive  him,  and  he  had  therefore  gone  to  the 
Bureau  of  Police,  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  obtaining  a  trial 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  and,  as  he  hoped,  a  triumphant 
acquittal,  like  Marat.  The  other  prisoners  were  also  snccesshrely 
brought  to  the  Town  Hall.  Meanwhile  the  Convention  had 
resumed  its  sitting,  and  Henriot,  who  had  also  been  liberated  bj 
Louvet  and  Coffinhal,  had  proceeded  thither  with  his  ^o^-mafor 
and  some  cannoniers,  with  the  intention  of  shutting  up  the 
Chamber.  On  his  arrival,  the  President,  putting  on  his  hat  in 
sign  of  distress,  exclaimed,  "  The  moment  is  come  when  we  must 
die  at  our  posts  !  "  The  deputies  responded  with  cries  of  appro- 
bation, the  spectators  showed  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  rushed 
out  crying  "  To  arms  !  let  us  repulse  these  wretches  !  "  Henriot, 
having  in  vain  exhorted  the  cannoniers  to  fire,  took  fright  and 
returned  at  full  gallop  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  The  Assembly  now 
proceeded  to  outlaw  him,  as  well  as  the  five  arrested  members, 
and  all  functionaries  who  should  take  part  against  the  Con- 
vention.^ 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  had 
turned.    At  the  summons  of  the  Commune  the  Sections  had 

assembled  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  insurgents 

had  desired  them  to  march  their  battalions  to  the  Hot^l  de  Ville. 
But  they  were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  ;  only  some  vague  accounts 
had  reached  them  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Convention  and  the 
Commxine,  and  therefore  for  the  most  part  they  sent  but  a  few 
men  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  while,  on  the  arrival  of  a  summons 
from  the  Convention,  their  battalions  proceeded  thither,  defiled 
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through  the  hall^  and  swore  to  protect  the  Assembly.  As  the 
Sections  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  alone 
showed  any  willingness  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Commune, 
the  Convention,  found  itself  strong  enough  to  begin  the  attack. 
Bacras  and  Fr^n  were  despatched  before  midnight  wiih  two 
columns  against  the  H6tel  de  Yille  ;  while  a  sufficient  guard,  with 
artillery,  was  left  to  protect  the  Assembly.  Meanwhilt',  at  iho 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Council  of  the  i.'otnrnnne,  with  Robesj)ierre  and 
the  other  outlawed  deputies,  were  sittiug  in  conelave.  An  insur- 
reetion  was  debated.  Robespierre  was  at  first  irresolute;  but  as 
the  night  wore  oUj  and  no  other  hope  appeared,  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  a  rising.  In  conjunction  with  St.  Just,  he  signed  a 
letter  to  Couthon^  who  had  not  yet  arrived^  inviting  him  to  come 
and  aid  the  insurrection^  as  well  as  a  proclamation  to  the  same  pur- 
pose^ addressed  to  his  own  section  of  Hie  ^Piques  i  but  such  was 
liis  agitation^  that  to  the  latter  he  only  affixed  the  first  two  letters 
of  his  name.^ 

The  case  did  not  seem  altogether  desperate.  The  Place  de 
Greve  was  filled  yrith.  armed  men  and  cannons;  the  aid  of  the 
Sections  was  confidently  antici})ated,  from  their  having  sent  depu- 
tations. But  soon  after  midnight  rumours  began  to  arrive  of  their 
defection ;  emissaries  from  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Conventional 
forces  began  to  penetrate  among  the  armed  masses  in  front  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville^  and  raised  the  cry  of  Vive  la  Conventiim  I  which  was 
answered  by  several  voices ;  i^e  proclamation  of  outlawry  was 
read^  on  wUch  the  crowd  dispersed.  When  Henriot  descended, 
he  found  that  all  his  troops  and  cannoniers  had  vanished.  At  the 
same  time  the  heads  of  Bams  and  Fr^ron's  columns  were  beginning 
to  appear;  presently  they  surrounded  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  with  loud 
shouts  of  Vive  la  Convention  Nationale  !  Some  of  them  peue- 
trated  into  the  Council  Chamber,  wheu  a  strange  sight  presented 
itself.  The  elder  Robespierre  was  seen,  his  jaw  broken  by  a  pistol- 
bullet;^  Lebas  had  blown  out  his  brains  ;  Augustine  Robespierre 
had  thrown  himself  out  of  window,  but  survived  the  fall;  Couthon 
had  contrived  to  escape  from  the  Council  Chamber^  but  was  seized 
by  the  mob  and  nearly  thrown  into  the  Seine ;  Coffinhal,  accusing 
Henriot  of  cowardioe,  had  thrown  him  out  of  window  into  a  drain ; 
he  himself  succeeded  in  escaping  and  concealed  himself  two  or 
three  days  in  an  island  in  the  Seine^  but  was  ultimately  captured ; 

*  Bluic,  t.  xi.  |i.  S51  sq(].  he  was  ibot  by  If^da,  a  gendamt;  bat, 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  hr-  had  at-  on  the  whole,  the  former  wems  the  more 
tempted  to  oommit  luicide,  ur  whether     probable  eooount. 

IV.  1  1 
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St.  Just  alone  awaited  his  &te  with  tranqailHty,  Bobeapiem 
was  conveyed  to  the  apartmenta  of  the  Committee  of  Pdblic  Wei- 

£Eure^  where,  stretched  on  a  table,  wounded  and  dejected,  his 
•conntonance  Moody  and  disfigured,  he  was  expospd  to  the  gaze 
and  maledictions  of  the  spectators.  His  former  colleagues  came 
to  insult  him,  struck  him,  spat  in  his  face;  the  clerks  of  the 
bureau  pricked  him  with  tlieir  penknives/  In  the  course  of  tlie 
forenoon  he  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence 
brought  before  the  Kevolutionary  Tril  imal,  together  with  his 
aooomplicea.  After  their  identity  had  been  proved,  they  were 
Bent  to  the  scaffold^  about  five  o'ck>ck  in  the  eyening  of  10th 
ThemUdor. 

The  guillotine  had  on  thia  oocasion  been  replaced  in  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  The  windows  along  the  line  of  streets  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass  had  been  hired  at  large  anins, 

and  were  mostly  filled  by  well-dressed  women.  Robespierre  was 
placed  in  a  cart  between  Henriot  and  Couthon,  who  were  also 
mutilated.  The  fjrndarui' s  pointed  him  out  with  their  swonls  to 
the  mob,  who  shouted  A  viort  It  ti/run  !  His  jaw  was  "^Tapped  in 
a  bloodv  cloth:  his  face  already  l»<>rc  the  lividuess  of  death.  Of 
the  twenty-one  persons  that  were  executed  with  him,  Robespierre 
mounted  the  scaffold  last.  He  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  when  the 
executioner  tore  the  bandage  from  his  neck.  The  fisill  of  his  head 
was  hailed  by  the  crowd  with  shouts  of  applause. 

Robespierre  had  few  or  none  of  the  qualities  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  characterize  the  leaders  of  great  revolutions. 
He  had  neither  commanding  ability,  nor  personal  courage,  nor 
the  popular  manners  and  address  which  conciliate  Mends  and 
partisans ;  his  person  was  small  and  mean,  his  Toice  shrill  and 
disagreeable,  his  countenance  repulsive,  his  habits  selfish  and 
egotistical  in  the  extreme.  He  had  n(me  of  the  coarseness  that 
marked  the  period.  He  dressed  himself  with  scrupulous  neatness; 
continued  to  wear  liair-powder,  though  the  disuse  of  it  was  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  Jacobinism  j  abhorred  the  hound  roinjr  and  the 
slang  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  the  profoundest  sense  of  his  own 
talents,  and  of  his  own  virtue.  His  image  wag  displayed  in  every 
kind  of  art  in  his  apartments.  To  what  then  must  be  attributed 
the  influence  of  such  a  man  in  those  turbulent  times  ?  Firsts  he 
seemed  to  be  the  living  image  of  Rousseau's  sentimentality,  which 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Revolution.  His  discourses  were 
made  up  of  commonplaces  from  Rousseau  about  the  rights  of  man 

•  Ihet.  Pari.  t.  x\xiv.  p.  94. 
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^and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  he  continuously  and 
monotonously  repeated,  without  adding  a  single  new  idea  of  his 
own.^  Bat  amidst  these  commonplaces  there  was  always  a  paxtica-  • 
lar  passage  of  sentiment  and  pathos  respecting  himself^  his  merits, 
the  labours  of  his  painM  career,  his  personal  saflTerings.  Tli^se 
appeals,  which  were  aided  by  his  pale  and  melancholy  risage,  had 
a  great  effect,  especially  upon  the  women,  and  came  so  regularly 
that  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  got  ready  beforehand."^  By 
dint  of  labour  he  had  acquired  a. style  which  bore  some  distant  re- 
semblance to  Rousseau's.  He  was  not  covetous  of  money,  and  it  is 
said  that  at  his  lodgings  were  found  only  an  assignaf  of  fifty 
livres,  and  some  orders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  his  pay  as 
•deputy,  which  he  had  not  used.^  His  passion  was  not  avarice  bat 
ambition,  springing  from  boundless  egotism  and  pride.  His 
•cautiousness,  cunning,  and  perseverance  were  among  the  chief 
means  of  his  success.   He  had  the  art  to  destroy  his  opponents 
without  exposing  himself,  by  setting  them  against  one  another, 
and  then  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  danger.   But  there  was 
one  point  of  his  character  which  fully  identified  him  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution.  He  had  no  compunction  in  sacrificing  human 
life  to  any  extent.    In  his  case,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  arisen,  as  with  Collot  d'Hcrbois,  Fouche,  Carrier,  and  other 
monsters  of  the  period,  from  a  mere  savage  thirst  for  human 
blood,  but  because  he  thouLcht  such  a  course  a  necessary  means 
for  carrying  out  his  fanatical  policy. 

With  the  death  of  Robespierre  the  Reign  of  Terror  may  be  said 
to  have  ended.  From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  down  to  the  9th  Therm nJnr,  between  2,000  and  3,000 
persons  had  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paris.^  More  than  a 
third  of  these  victims  were  persons  belonging  to  the  lower  classes, 
such  as  workmen,  soldiers,  sempstresses,  and  women  servants. 
Bailleul,  who  was  seven  months  in  the  Oanciergerie,  says  that 
almost  all  the  persons  who  perished  under  his  eyes  belonged  to 
the  class  of  citizens,  and  even  smaller  citizens.  There  were  among 
them  d<.)mcstic  servants,  c ibblers,  and  even  a  nightman  !  ^  During 
this  period  the  public  executi(mer  was  accustomed  to  apj:)ly  daily 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  to  know  how  many  carts  would  bo 
required.  But  the  Jieign  of  Terror  was  not  only  dreadful  through 
these  executions,  it  also  interfered  tyrannically  in  all  the  atiSurs  of 

'  Garat,  in  Hij*t.  Par!,  t.  xviH.  n.  333.         *  Acfordinj;^  to  tlie  Ffi-'t.  Parl.{UXXX\r» 

•  Mi.  helet,  Hi$t,  de  la  Rivot,  t.  iU.      p.97)  2GG9.    Cf.  Crokcr.  p.  449. 
txv.  vi.  ch.  vi.                                            *  ExamUf  ^v.  t.  ii.  p.  216. 

*  Bbuic  t.  3d.  p.  S63. 
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[life.  The  journals  were  subjected  to  a  ceuaorabip ;  letters  were 
pfficially  and  publicly  opened  at  the  post-oJSice ;  the  taxes  were 
kinjiiatlj  levied;  requisitions  for  money,  horses,  and  other  articles 
[were  arbitrarily^  and  often  fraudulently,  made  by  the  public  officers 
Tm^er  terror  of  the  guiUoUne}  Nobody,  not  even  the  Treasury, 
loonld  tell  the  aiuns  levied.  To  bo  rich  was  often  a  cause  of  aoca- 
sationj  and  always  a  certain  gronnd  of  condemnation.  Cambon, 
the  Finance  Minister,  used  to  call  this  coining  money  on  the 
Place  de  la  R^olntion  with  the  balance  of  the  guiUoHne"* 

It  has  been  thought  that  if  the  coup  d*tiat  of  the  9th  Thermidor 
had  been  favourable  to  Robespierre,  the  French  Republic  would 
have  terminated  with  him  instead  of  Xapoleon,  and  that,  once  in 
possession  of  supremo  power,  he  would  have  used  it  vnih.  modera- 
tion. We  must  confess  our  opinion  that  though  he  had  the  art  to 
supplant  his  enemies,  he  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  courage 
which  would  have  enabled  him  for  any  considerable  time  to  have 
been  the  mler  and  dictator  of  a  great  nation.  The  facility  with 
which  his  overthrow  was  effected  shows  that  his  influence  waa 
already  on  the  wane;  and  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  bat  a 
militaiy  despotism  could  have  rescued  France  from  the  anarchy 
into  which  she  had  fiUlen. 

'  See  Robesnierre's  Papers,  'So.  36,  and  Corr,  iiUdiU  du  Comiti  de  SaitU  PMk^ 

ftp.  Grimier  do  Cassaprnuc,  t.  iii.  p.  614  sq. 
*  Barere,  M^m.  U  ii.  p.  129. 
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CHAPTER  LVU. 

WE  must  now  direct  our  view  to  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe;  among  wliich  tlie  state  of  Poland,  to  which  wo 
have  alluded  in  the  preceding  chajiter,'  first  claims  our  attention. 

The  first  partition  of  Poland  and  the  Constitution  of  1775, 
guaranteed  by  Russia/  liad  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  that  Power, 
more  especiaUj  bj  means  of  the  Permanent  Council,  composed  of 
Rnssian  partisans,  and  directed  hj  the  Busaian  ambassador.  King 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsld  himself  was  the  mere  creature  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine  II.,  and  had  disgusted  the  Poles  by  the  snbser^ 
viencj  which  he  displayed  towards  her  and  Potemldn.  Poland,  in 
short,  was  administered  almost  as  if  it  already  formed  a  Russian 
province.  Rumours  were  afloat  of  a  fresh  partition,  wliich  slioald 
reduce  it  in  reality  to  that  condition,  when  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  l)ctween  Russia  and  the  P<»rte^  in  1787,  seemed  to  offer 
an  opportunity  for  throwing  off  the  Russian  yoke.  The  patriot 
party,  led  by  Ignatius  and  Stanislaus  Potocki,  KoUontay,  Kos- 
ciuszko,  Malachowski,  and  others,  determined  to  embrace  it. 

Catharine  II.,  desirous  that  the  Poles  should  assist  her  in  her 
war  against  the  Turks,  proposed  an  alliance  for  that  purpose  to 
Stanislaus  Augustns  and  the  Permanent  Council  Such  an 
alliance,  however,  was  contrary  to  ancient  treaties  subsisting 
between  Poland  and  the  Porte ;  and  King  Stanislaus,  however 
willing  to  assist  his  mistress,  was  unable  to  do  so  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  constituti  onal,  or  fuur-years'  diet,  which  was  to  meet  in 
October,  1788.  As  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter,^  a  com- 
plete change  had  now  been  effected  in  the  political  aspect  of 
Europe  through  the  triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  Prussia,  with  a  vie\r  to  oppose  the  designs 
of  Russia  and  Austria;  and  the  Polish  patriots,  reckoning  on  the 

»  Suprdy  p.  466.  Se«  for  the  affairs  of  verdnderungm  ;  S^^rur,  Bignc  de  Fred. 
PoImmI,  Ferrand,  ffUt.  de$  troii  iimem-     Guillaume  U.  t.  iii.  di.  18 ;  K.  A.  Meniel, 

hrtmentB  de  la  Pnfotjufi;  0<j^in.ski.  .Ww.  K,  Grsch.  drr  Drutsfhni,  B.  iv.  K;\p.  28} 

»ttr  la  Pblogne  et  les  Poionau  depuis  1 788  Cast^rfi,  Vie  de  Catherine  II.  sub  tm. 
Jiomi'h  1815  ^a  wovk  ttftrind  by  candour       *  See  vol.  tit  p.  215. 
ana  good  feeling);  Jekel,  Mmu  StaaU-       *  See  above,  p.  S80. 
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aid  of  Prussia  and  her  allies^  resolved  to  make  a  stand  for  liberly. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  men  of  talent  and  energy  to  be  elected 
as  nuncios  to  an  Assembly  which,  it  was  belieyed,  would  alter  and 
fix  the  destinies  of  their  country.  Their  first  triumph  was  to  con- 
vert the  Diet,  the  day  after  it  met,  into  a  Confederation^  thus 
obviating  the  lihenim  re/o,  and  leaving*  matters  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  A  note  presented  to  the  Diet  by  Count 
Bucholtz,  the  i'russ-ian  Minister,  October  12th,  stronirly  protest- 
ing", in  the  name  of  his  master,  against  the  alliance  jiroposed  by 
Bussia^^  inspired  the  patriots  with  unbounded  confidence,  espe- 
cially as  the  Pmasian  Cabinet  appeared  resolved  to  support  ita- 
policy  by  arms ;  and  the  Russian  ambassador  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  proposal  of  an  alliance.  It  must  be  remem* 
beredy  therefore^  as  an  important  element  in  weighing  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Eing  of  Prussia  towards  the  Poles,  that  it  was 
he  who  first  sought  their  firiendship,  and  by  promises  and  profea- 
sions  encouraged  them  to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  rupture  with  Russia.  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  He  approved  the 
projects  of  the  Poles  for  reforming  their  Constitution,  and  libera- 
ting themselves  from  Russian  influence.  These  projects  were  in- 
variably communicated  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  and  to  Hailes, 
the  English  resident  at  Warsaw ;  and  when  the  Russian  Minister 
notified  that  the  Empress  would  regard  the  slightest  change 
jmade  in  the  Constitution  of  1775  as  a  violation  of  treaties,  the- 
/Prussian  Cabinet  declared,  in  a  note  of  November  l^th,  that  no 
'  previous  guarantee  could  prevent  the  Poles  from  improving  their 
Constitution. 

Thus  encouraged^  the  Diet,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  Ru86ia» 
Abolished  the  Permanent  Council,  January  18thj  1789,  increased 
army,  and  instituted  a  Council  of  War,  independent  of  the 
King.  But  further  reforms  were  too  long  delayed.  It  is  probable 
that  if  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd,  1791,  had  been  established  a 
year  or  two  earlier,  before  the  union  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  with 
regard  to  the  aflairs  of  France,  had  altered  all  Frederiek  William'* 
views  as  to  Poland,  she  would  not  have  lost  the  Prussian  alliance, 
and  that  her  liberties  might  have  been  saved.  Tln  rc  was,  how- 
ever, another  condition  necessary  to  secure  the  continued  friend- 
ship of  Prussia.  That  Power  had  long  coveted  the  possession  of 
Dantzic  and  Thorn.  In  April,  1789,  the  Marquis  Luccheaini  was 
sent  to  Warsaw  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  those  places,  with 
instructions  to  denounce  as  an  imposture  the  idea  that  Frederick 


*         Oguuki,  t  i  p.  35  sqq. 
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William  desired  a  fresh  partition  of  Poland ;  to  assert  that  he 
sought  only  the  glory  of  delivering  Europe  from  the  ambition  of 

the  barbarians  of  the  North,  and  of  restoring  Poland  to  her  former 
position  and  liberty.  Certain  compensatiuus  were  to  bo  offered 
to  the  Poles,  and  especially  an  advaiitageops  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Prussia,  England,  and  Ilollaud.  Several  of  the  patnot  ])arty 
were  of  opinion  that  the  cession  should  be  made/  It  was  advo- 
cated by  the  English  Ministry,  thoagh  not  by  the  merchants  of 
England;  and  probably  it  might  have  secmred  the  Prassian 
alliance^  and  have  deprived  that  country  of  any  motive  for  a 
second  partition  of  Poland.  But  it  was  opposed  by  a  numerous 
pai  ty  in  the  Diet^  and  especially  by  those  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  Russia.  Prussia,  in  consequence,  abandoned  the  project  for 
the  present,  but  she  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  in  that  direction. 
jMcanwhilo,  as  a  war  with  Austria  appeared  imminent,  Frederick 
"William,  towaiils  the  end  of  1780,  expressed  his  desire  of  forming 
an  intimate  connection  \N'ith  the  Poles ;  and  urged  them  to  fix,  as 
soon  as  possible,  their  form  of  government.  In  January,  1790, 
the  Prussian  Minister  signified  that  his  Court  approved  of  all  the 
reforms  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Diet;  proposed  a  defensive  alliance, 
coupled  with  a  reduction  of  duties  on  Polish  commodities ;  and 
though  he  concealed  not  how  much  the  cession  of  Thorn  and 
Dantaic  was  desired,  he  did  not  insist  upon  that  point,  and  all  men- 
tion of  it  was  omitted  in  the  defensive  treaty  concluded  at  Warsaw,  | 
March  29th.  In  the  treaty  concluded  between  Prussia  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte  in  the  ]irevi(jus  January,  it  had  been  aijrrecd  that 
Galicia,  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Austria  in  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1772,  should  be  wrested  from  her;  and  tho 
Cabinet  uf  Berlin  was  inclined  to  restore  this  province,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  part  of  it,  containing  the  salt  works  of  Wieliczka,  to  tho 
Poles,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession  of  Dantzio  and  Thorn.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  the  majority  of  the  Diet  were  averse  to  cede  those 
ports,  especially  Dantzio,  the  key  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  subject 
was  therefore  dropped.*  The  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  War- 
saw is  the  most  important,  as  having  direct  reference  to  Bnssia.'  ^ 
It  pur|iorted  that  if  any  foreign  Power  whatever,  in  consequence 
of  preceding  acts  aud  stipulatiuus,  should  assume  the  right  of 
meddling  iu  the  internal  attairs  of  the  Polish  Republic,  his  Prus- 

*          Of^mki,  t  i.  p.  34.  BfCwUy  t  t.  p.  135  sqq.  rsnd  ed.). 

'  The    (  orn  Npiiiirlent  (;    l)«>t«p«'n    tlu'  ^  See  Ko«h  et  St-hbll,          (A."  TVrttV^*, 

King8  uf  i'rujtojtt  ami  Poluud  on  tins  t.xiv.  p.  119.    The  treaty  is  ia  Martens, 

subject  wiU  be  found   in  Herxberg,  Recueil,  (.  it.  p.  471. 
Heentitf  (.  iii.  p.  It  aqq.  and  in  Martem,  ' 
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sian  Majesty  would  first  employ  his  good  offices  to  prevent  any 
hostilitiea  that  miglit  anse  from  such  a  pretension ;  and  that  if 
these  should  fail,  and  Poland  should  be  attacked,  he  would  con-  j 
sider  himself  bonnd  to  afford  the  assistance  stipulated  in  the 
present  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Prussia  should  furnish 
80,000  men. 

Meanwhile  the  framing  of  the  new  Constitution  was  proceeding 

very  slowly.    The  ill  success  of  the  Poles  in  their  attempts  to 
establish  tht'ir  indejiondenco  nuist  in  a  jSfreat  measure  be  ascribed 
to  themselves.    Some  of  the  magnates  had  sold  themselves  unre-  | 
servedly  to  the  enemies  of  their  country  ;  others,  who  played  the  | 
double  game  of  patriots,  were  still  more  dangerous  to  her. 
Amongst  the  former  were  Branicki,  the  Crown  General^  who  had 
married  a  niece  of  Potemkin%  and  Count  Rzewuski ;  among  the 
latter^  the  most  conspicuous  was  Felix  Potocki,  Marshal  of 
Lithuania ;  but  the  King  himself  was  included  in  this  category. 
Potocki  affected  liberal  principles^  and,  in  common  with  Prince  i 
Adam  Czartoryski,  Malachowski,  Marshal  of  the  Diet,  and  many  | 
other  nobles,  had  caused  himself  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  ' 
\War.-a\v.    At  kngtli  the  new  C'oustilution  was  promulgated  ^lay 
prd,  1701.^    The  principal  articles  of  it  were,  that  the  Roman 
'Catholic  faith  should  \)v  the  ri'liLri^m  of  the  State,  though  dis- 
senters Were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  full  par- 
ticipation in  all  civil  rights ;  the  liberum  veto  was  abolished  ;  and, 
what  was  most  important  of  all,  the  Crown  was  declared  hereditary. 
The  discussion  of  this  article  had  been  attended  with  great 
difficulties.    To  many  of  the  Poles,  to  abandon  the  ri^ht  of 
election  seemed  to  be  to  sacrifice  their  liberties,  especially  as  every 
noble  might  aspire  to  the  Throne.  The  succession  was  settled,  upon 
the  death  of  EHng  Stanislaus,  upon  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  decease  without  male  issue,  on 
the  hushand  whom  he  might  select  for  his  daughter,  with  the 
consent  of  the  States.  Should  the  reiirning  House  become  extinct,  , 
then  the  elective  right  was  to  revert  to  the  nation.    The  Elector 
of  Saxony,  however,  was  far  from  being  dazzled  with  the  splendid 
but  precarious  ofl'er  of  the  Polish  Crown.    He  replied  evasively, 
and  delayed  a  definitive  answer  till  April,  1792 ;  when  he  gave  a 
conditional  assent,  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  neighbouring 
Courts,  and  on  certain  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Constitation.* 
The  Constitution  of  May  8rd,  and  especially  the  article  respecting 

'  A  rfaum^  of  it  will  b«  foond  in  Koch  and  Sc-boll,  t.  xir.  p.  125,  and  in  O^rinski, 
iVtfli.  t.  i.  p.  130  sqij.  '  Oginski,  ibid,  p  140. 
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the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Crown^  was  &r  from  being  popular. 
This  article  was  carried  in  the  Diet  only  by  a  small  majority, 
while  of  sixty  Bietines  or  provincial  Diets,  only  ten  adopted  it.^ 
Yet  the  elective  right  had  mainly  contributed  to  nourish  anarchy 
in  Poland;  and  to  afford  the  neighbouring  Powers  a  pretence  for 
interfering  in  its  affairs.  The  Russian  party,  by  way  of  thwarting 
the  designs  of  Prussia  on  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  had  contrived  to 
obtain  the  insertion  of  an  article  prohibitiuu:,  uudor  any  circum- 
stance, the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  or  sovereign 
rights  of  Poland  to  a  foreign  Power.  The  Prussian  Cabinet  was 
much  opposed  to  the  new  Polish  Constitution.  They  dreaded 
that,  as  the  Kingdom  was  to  become  hereditary,  it  might,  by  a 
marriage  with  the  Elector's  daughter,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
Russian  or  Austrian  Prince,  or  of  a  small  Grerman  Prince  entirely 
dependent  on  Austria  or  Russia.  But  Frederick  William  at  that 
time  dreaded  a  breach  with  Russia,  and  was  therefore  desirous 
of  conciliating  the  Poles  ;  and  he  con-;equently  botli  directly,^  and 
through  his  Ambassador,  Lucchesiui,  announced,  l)otli  at  Warsaw 
and  Dresden,  Iiis  satisfaction  at  the  hap]\v  revolution  which  had 
been  accomplished.  Those,  however,  as  appeared  from  the  result, 
wcro  mere  perfidious  compliments,  on  wiiich  the  Poles  laid  too 
much  stress. 

The  Empress  Catharine  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Poles  with  a  displeasure  which  she  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal.  Although  the  new  Constitution  substituted  an 
hereditary  for  an  elective  monarchy,  and  maintained  the  nobility 
and  their  privileges,  yet  the  patriot  nobles,  by  their  liberal  mea- 
sures, and  especially  by  demanding  the  citizenship  of  Warsaw, 
seemed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  equality  ;  and  Catharine  pre- 
tended to  recognize  in  the  enthusiasm  and  effervescence  which 
reigned  in  Poland,  the  germ  of  those  principles  which  agitated 
France,  and  menaced  every  throne  in  Europe.  The  altered  state 
of  things  at  the  commencement  of  1792  enabled  her  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Poles.  The  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  were  now  reconciled,  and  jointly  occupied  in  the  war 
against  France,  while  the  Peace  of  Jassy,  between  Russia  and  the 
Turks,  to  which  the  English  and  Dutc^  had  acceded,  enabled 
Catharine  to  dispose  freely  of  her  forces.  Her  first  plan  was  to 
occupy  Poland  without  a  participator;  but  from  this  she  was 

*  Essen's  i*Vrk7i<,  ap*  liennaim  J  (jcich.  Jtufiif.  p.  252  ;  and  that  to  Stanislaus, 

Bitulandtj  B.  tI  8.  854  ff.  May  23rd, ap.  Ogiiuki,  t  i.  pw  140.  Cf.  Von 

'  S«e  his  letter  to  Count  Golt,  in  Soc^ii',  Sybel,  h'l  roiutUmutitf  rol.  i«  p.  340  iq. 

Siffne  de  Fr.  (ruiUaume  II,  L  iii.  PUces  (£ug.  tran»l) 
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deterred  by  the  good  understanding  between  Austria  and  ProBsia. 
It  was  neceaaarjr,  therefore^  to  conciliate  those  Powers,  as  well  as 
to  offer  them  some  allnrement  for  the  proeeoatlon  of  the  French 
war^  which  interested  her  mnch^  though  she  took  no  part  in  it. 
Both  the  German  Powers  wanted  compensation  for  their  risks  and 
expenses  in  the  war  against  France ;  Prussia  desired  a  Polish  pro- 
Tince,  and  the  imagination  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  Francis  II.  was 
inflamed  by  Catharine's  suggestion  of  an  exchange  of  Belgium  for 
some  Biivariau  territory/  It  was  not  difficult  tor  Catharine  to 
get  up  a  stroDL'"  p«irty  in  Poland  itself,  where  she  had  already 
numerous  adherents,  aud  where  many  of  the  grandees  were  dis- 
gusted at  beiug  excluded  by  the  new  Constitution  from  all  chance 
of  the  throne.  Among  these  last  the  principal  were  Felix  Po- 
Itocki,  Severin Rzewuski,  and  Branicki,  the  Crown  General.  These 
'nobles  were  invited  to  St.  Petersbmrg,  and  formed  with  the  Rus- 
sian Cabinet  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Polish  Conati- 
iution.  King  Stanislaus,  the  slave  of  Catharine,  lent  himself  to 
the  same  design.  All  the  projected  reforms  were  delayed ;  the 
public  offices  were  filled  with  the  open  or  secret  adherents  of 
Russia ;  Branicki  was  appointed  Minister  at  War,  and  all  prepa- 
rations for  defence  were  neglected.^ 

The  result  of  these  plot>  was  manifested  by  the  CoNFtDLKATiON 
OP  Tak(iovvitz,  May,  1702,  formed  ^-ith  the  avowed  object  of  re- 
storing what  may  be  called  the  Russian  Constitution  of  1775. 
About  the  same  time  Catharine  published  a  sort  of  manifesto,  in 
which  she  declared  the  new  Constitution  illegal  and  dangeron«, 
and  intimated  to  the  Poles  that  they  must  return  to  their  ancient 
laws,  or  she  would  constrain  them  by  force.  The  manifest  of  the 
Coniederation  had  also  been  prepared  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Potocki,  Branicki,  and  Hzewuski  only  returned  into  Poland  with 
the  Russian  troops.  The  majority  of  the  Poles,  however,  still 
continued  to  retain  their  confidence  in  King  Stanislaus  and  in 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Diet,  after  publishing  a  Declaration  in 
answer  to  that  of  Russia^  and  declaring  their  intention  to  defend 
their  rights,  adjourned  themselves,  May  30th,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  thus  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  Stanislaus  and 
his  ministry.  Stanislaus  for  a  while  kept  up  appearances,  and  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Frederick  AVilliam  II.  calling  on  him  for 
the  aid  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  (May  Gist).  The 
Prussian  King,  iu  his  answer  (June  8th),  stated  what  was  tme 

*  Von  Sjbel,  RtvoliUioMseiti  Book  vu  cli.  2. 
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enough  as  to  his  private  sentiments^  bnt  not^  as  we  have  seen,  as 
to  his  pablic  acts,  that  he  had  never  approved  of  the  new  Gonsti- 
tation,  though  he  had  done  nothing  to  hinder  it ;  that,  but  for 
this  Constitution,  and  the  measures  taken  to  uphold  ii,  Kudsia 
wouhl  never  have  resorted  to  coercive  measures ;  that,  whatever 
his  iVieudship  for  Stanislaus,  the  state  of  things  had  completely 
altered  since  the  defensive  alliance  was  made  ;  that  the  present 
conjuncture,  having  arisen  since  the  Constitution  of  ^[ay  3rd, 
could  not  be  brought  under  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Warsaw;  that  consequently  he  was  not  bound  to  oppose  thej 
present  attacks  of  Russia,  so  long  as  the  patriotic  party  persisted 
in  their  views ;  bat  if  this  party  would  reconsider  them,  he  would 
unite  with  Bussia  and  Austria  in  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
matters. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  French  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria,  and  the  alliance  of  Prussia  with  the  latter  Power,  had 

made  a  great  alteration  in  the  state  of  things,  though  hardly 
enough  to  release  Frcdi'i-ick  AVilliam  from  his  solemn  ol>ligations. 
It  has  been  alleged  in  his  defence  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  re- 
seml)lance  between  some  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  Diet  and 
those  of  the  French  revolutionists  ;  and  that  to  carry  on  a  war 
with  Kui>sia  and  Jbrance  at  the  same  time  was  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility.^ We  have,  however,  before  had  occasion  to  remark/  that 
the  war  with  France  was  little  more  than  a  screen  and  pretence 
for  Prussia's  selfish  designs  upon  Poland.  In  &ot,  months  be- 
fore Catharine  had  avowed  her  designs,  and  when  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  France,  though  imminent,  was  not  yet  de- 
clared, the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  had  abeady 
come  to  an  understanding  upon  the  affairs  of  Poland ;  and  Catha- 
rine, as  we  have  already  said,  had  offered  Frederick  William  a 
share  in  the  second  partition  of  that  country,  provided  that,  in 
conjunction  with  Austria,  he  should  consent  to  march  against 
France.* 

King  Stanislaus  issued  a  proclamation,  July  4tli,  calling  on  the 
Poles  to  defend  their  independence,  and  asserting  that  he  was 
resolved  to  share  their  fortunes.  Yet,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  camp,  he  remained  at  AVarsaw,  though  the  Russian  army- 


100,000  strong,  had  entered  Poland  in  May.  He  had,  indeed,! 
already  entered  into  a  secret  understanding  with  Bussia;  and  had 
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written  a  letter  to  the  Empress  proposing  to  her  Prince  Constan- 
tine  as  his  successor,  imploring  her  to  take  a  compassionate  view 
of  his  situation.    He  had  also  prerented  the  Polish  arm  v,  of 

which  his  nephew  Joseph  Poniatowski  was  commander-in-chief, 

from  nudertaking  anytliiDg  important,  had  in  fact  forbidden  his 
nephew  to  venture  upon  a  battle.  Yet  the  Poles  had  proved  in 
several  skirmishes  tliat  thev  had  not  deireuerated  from  their 
aneient  valour.  In  these  atfairs,  Th  idtleus  Ko.sciuszko,  who  had 
received  his  military  education  in  France,  and  completed  it  under 
pates  and  AVashington  in  the  American  war  of  liberation,  dis- 
jtinguished  himself  by  his  valonr  and  conduct.  His  exploit  at 
Dnbienka,  July  17th,  where,  with  4,000  Poles,  he  had  maintained 
his  post  against  the  efforts  of  18,000  Russians,  showed  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  hj  courage  and  resolution.  Yet 
a  few  days  after  (July  23rd)  Stanislaus  acceded  to  the  Confede- 
ration of  Targowitz.  Catharine  had  directed  him  to  do  so  iu  her 
reply  to  his  letter,  as  the  sole  condition  on  which  she  could  con- 
tinue to  call  herself  liis  sister  and  friendly  neighbour.  Felix  Po- 
tocki  was  proclaimed  Mar>Iial  of  the  Confederation,  August  2nd, 
which  was  now  called  the Confederation  of  the  Crown;"  an 
armistice  was  concluded,  the  command  of  the  Polish  arrav  was 
restored  to  the  ancient  generals,  the  troops  assembled  near  War- 
saw were  dismissed,  and  the  Bussians  occupied  Praga,  a  aabnrb 
of  that  city.  The  confederates  of  Targowita  being  now  masters 
of  the  Government,  appointed  an  executive  Commission  of  six, 
who  assumed  the  sovereign  power,  and  left  the  King  not  a  shadow 
of  authority. 

The  Prussians  were  now  to  }ilay  their  part.  A  treaty  f  jr  the 
jpnrtition  of  Poland  had  been  signed  between  the  Cabinets  of 
'Perlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  January  4th,  1793,  and  soon  after  a 
Prussian  army  occupied  Great  Poland.  On  January  lotli,  Prussia 
published  a  Declaration  stating  that  the  grounds  for  this  atep 
were,  the  disturbances  that  had  arisen  in  Poland  in  consequence 
of  the  new  Constitution,  established  without  consulting  neighbour- 
ing Powers ;  the  secret  agitations  still  kept  up,  to  the  danger  of 
the  pubHo  peace ;  and  especially  the  propagation  of  French  prin- 
ciples in  Poland,  which  excited  in  the  King  of  Prussia  apprehen* 
sions  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions.  Under  these  circran- 
stances,  being  about  to  undertake  another  campaign,  he  had 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  an  onemy  behind  liim  : 
and  it  only  remained  for  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  to  deaerre 
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his  protection  by  their  quiet  behaviour.'  This  was  followed  by 
another  Declaration,  directed  against  Dantzic,  February  24th, 
and  chargirjLT  the  inhabitants  with  ha\nng  displayed  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Prussia,  harbouring 
the  dangerous  sect  of  Jacobins^  sappljing  the  enemy  with  proTi- 
mons,  &c.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded  than  these  charges 
against  the  Poles  of  entertaining  French  revolutionary  principles. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  Jacobin  dubs  in  Poknd,  her  most 
distinguished  orators  denounced  the  French  levellers^  who  in 
torn  abnsed  the  Poles,  and  ridiculed  their  new  Constitution. 
Prussia  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  aggressor,  without  | 
the  sliadow  of  a  legal  pretext.^  The  Council  and  citizens  of 
Dantzic  ottered  to  surreiidi-r,  on  condition  that  their  ancient  con- 
stitution should  be  prescrvi'd,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  the 
town  should  remain  in  ])osse3sion  of  the  municipality,  and  be 
garrisoned  by  their  troops.  These  terms  were  refused,  Dantzic 
was  blockaded  by  General  Von  Raumer,  March  8th,  the  outworks 
were  gradually  taken,  and  on  April  8th  it  opened  its  gates. 

Frederick  William  had  pubtished  a  patent  on  the  25th  of  \ 
March,  announcing  to  the  States  and  inhabitants  of  the  Palati- 
nates of  Posen,  Gnesen,  ^alisch,  Siradia,  Lentschitz,  Rawa, 
Plotzk,  the  town  and  convent  of  Gzenstochowaj  the  districts 
Wielun,  Cujavia,  Dobrzyn,  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  that 
they  were  henceforth  to  consider  theuiselves  Prussian  subjects. 
They  were  invited  to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  Diet,  in 
order  to  settle  these  matters  in  an  amicable  manner.  But,  with- 
out waitmg  for  its  decision,  they  were  to  regard  Frederick  Wil- 
liam as  their  Sovereign,  and  to  present  themselves  to  do  homage 
to  him.  A  proclamation  of  the  Kussian  general,  of  a  similar  \ 
tenor,  appealed  April  7th,  announcing  that  he  took  possession  for  ^ 
the  Empress  of  the  counties  of  Polocak,  Yilna,  Kovogrodek, 
Brzesc,  the  greater  part  of  Volhynia,  of  what  remained  of 
Podolia,  and  of  the  Palatinates  of  Eiew  and  Bracklaw.  The  pro- 
vinces now  seized  by  Frederick  William  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  previously  acquired,  and  received  the  name  of 
South  Ptmsia.  Homage  was  done  to  that  Sovereign  at  Posen, 
May  3rd. 

The  Diet  of  Grodno,  which  was  to  sanction  the  cessions  to  the 
two  Powers,  assembled  June  17th,  1793.  The  Permanent  Council 

>  Politmhfs  Journal,  January,  1793,  t.  iU.  p.  152  note;  Oein^ki,  Mim.  t.  i. 
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liad  been  preTionsly  re-eBtabliahed  at  the  instance,  or  ratlier  by 
the  threats,  of  Sieyers,  the  Russian  ambassador.  The  Diet  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  treaties  demanded 

by  Russia  and  Prussia  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  ;  and 
they  apjicalod  against  them,  but  of  course  without  effect,  to  all 
the  Courts  with  which  the  Republic  was  connected.  Finding 
themselves  at  length  compelled  to  submit,  they  endeav^oured  to 
make  a  separate  treaty  with  Russia,  in  the  hope  that  Catharine 
would  defend  them  against  the  claims  of  Frederick  William ;  and 
BOme  anthers  have  asserted  that  the  Russian  Empress  made 
them  a  promise  to  that  effect,  although  the  two  Courts  had  de- 
clared that  they  would  treat  only  jointly.^  However  this  may  be, 
/the  Diet  could  at  first  be  bronght  only  to  appoint  a  depatatioii 
to  treat  with  Russia.  The  treaty  with  that  Power,  ngned  Joly 
13th,  and  ratified  by  the  Diet,  August  17th,^  transferred  to 
Russia  the  provinces  already  named,  comprising  a  surfiu^  of  4,55S 
geographical  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  three 
million  souls. 

The  Diet,  after  the  arrangement  of  this  treaty,  with  a  credulity 
which  scorns  to  have  marked  the  Polish  character,  requested  Sievers 
to  engage  the  mediation  of  his  Sovereign  with  Frederick  William,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  restore  the  provinces  which  he  had  occu- 
pied, and  to  indemnify  the  Republic  for  the  wrongs  and  losses 
which  that  act  had  occasioned  1  But  Sievers  insisted  that  they 
should  appoint  a  deputation  to  treat  with  the  Prussian  Minister; 
and^  after  a  Tiolent  debate,  the  votes  being  equally  babnced, 
Stanislaus  Augustus  turned  the  scale  in  fayour  of  Prussia,  in  tbs 
hope,  apparently^  of  saving  some  small  remnant  of  hia  dominiona 
But  tiie  members  of  the  Diet,  as  if  by  common  consent,  remained 
obstinately  silent,  although  Sievers  caused  several  of  them  to  he 
arresti'd  by  his  Cossacks,  and  surrounded  the  chamber  with 
troops  and  caunon.  In  this  state  of  things,  Count  Bialinski, 
Marshal  of  the  Diet,  a  devoted  partisan  of  Russia,  having  thrice 
demanded  whether  the  Assembly  authorized  the  deputation  to 
sign  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
interpreted  the  silence  as  consent,  and  directed  the  deputation  to 
conclude. 

I  The  Treaty  of  Grodno  with  Prussia  was  signed  September  25tb, 
1793.^  The  provinces  before  enumerated,  provisionally  seised  by 
IVederick  William  II.,  were  ceded  to  that  Sovereign.  They  con* 

*  S^gur,  he,  eU,  »  Murtons,  RccucU,  t.  t.  p.  ftSU. 
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tained  1,061  square  miles  of  territorj/ peopled  by  more  than  fliroe 
and  a  half  million  souls. 

The  Confederation  of  Targowitz  having  falfilled  its  purpose, 

Catliai  iue  caused  it  to  be  annulled,  and  the  old  Cou.stitution  was 
nominally  restored,  September  loth.  The  Prussian  treaty  was 
almost  imincdiatolv  followed  bv  a  treatv  of  alliance  between  the 
Polish  Republic  and  the  Empress  Catharine,  October  16th. ^  This 
convention,  under  the  names  of  an  indissoluble  union  and  defen- 
sive alliance,  virtually  rendered  the  Poles  subject  to  Russia.  The 
King  and  Bepublic  of  Poland  engaged  to  leave  the  direction  o^ 
military  and  political  matters  to  the  Empress  and  her  successors; 
her  troops  were  to  have  free  entry  into  Poland;  and  the  Bcpnblic 
were  to  conclude  no  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  nor  eren  to 
negotiate  with  them,  except  in  concert  with  Russia. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Diet  of  Grodno  were  a  revision  of 
the  Constitution,  the  restoration  of  the  King  to  the  prerogatives 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Confederation  of  Targowitz, 
and  the  readjustment  of  what  remained  of  Poland  into  eleven 
Palatinates,  eight  in  Poland  and  three  in  Lithuania.  It  separated 
November  2-ith,  after  annuUinLT  all  the  acts  of  the  Confederation 
of  Targowitz,  and  thus,  among  other  things,  re-establishing  a 
military  order  for  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  a 
war  against  Russia  I  For  suffering  these  decrees  to  pass, 
through  inadvertence,  Sievers  was  superseded  in  the  Russian 
embassy  by  General  Igelstrom,  a  man  of  still  more  violent  cha- 
racter. Igelstrdm  compelled  the  King  and  Permanent  Council  to 
cancel  the  Decrees  by  what  was  called  a  Univen^d,  January  10th, 
1794. 

After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1792  several  of  the  Polish 

patriots,  as  KoUentay,  Ignatius  Potocki,  Kosciuszko,  and  others, 
had  retired  into  Saxony.  But  they  were  still  animated  with  the 
hope  of  rescuing  their  country  from  oppression  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Russian  ambassador  seemed  to 
oflfer  an  opportunity  for  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Igelstrom 
had  directed  the  Permanent  Council  to  reduce  the  Polish  army  to 
15,000  men.  This  measure,  besides  wounding  the  national  feel- 
ings, was  unjust  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Many  officers  had 
purchased  their  posts,  and  depended  on  them  for  subsistence ; 
some  were  in  advance  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  others  had 
enlisted  them  at  their  own  expense.  This  oflbnce  was  given  at  a 
moment  when  the  national  feeling  was  already  in  a  state  of  fer- 

*  Martens,  ibid,  p.  536. 
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mentation.  Much  excitement  and  turbulence  had  been  displayed 
in  the  Bietinei  assembled  in  Febroary^  1 704^  for  the  electi<ms  under 

the  new  Constitntion.  The  symptoms  were  so  alarming  that  Igel- 
strom  deemed  it  necessary  to  t'erin  a  Russian  eanip  near  AN'araaw^ 
to  retain  that  city  in  dx'dii  uc  e.  The  insurrection  of  179-1-was 
[commenced  by  Madalinski,a  L'^eneral  of  brigade,  stationed  at  Pul- 
xusk,  alx'ut  eight  leagues  from  Warsaw.  Madalinski,  having  been 
ordered  to  reform  his  corps  according  to  the  new  regulations,  re- 
fnsed  to  do  so  till  they  had  rf  rived  tlieir  pay,  which  was  two 
months  in  arrear ;  and  he  marched  towards  Cracow,  skirting  the 
proyinces  recentlj  annexed  to  Ptnssia.  Kosciaszko,  who  was  at 
iDresden,  hearing  of  this  movement,  hastened  to  Cracow,  where  he 
was  proclaimed  generalissimo,  March  24th,  1794,  The  Rnsaian 
garrison  of  that  place  had  marched  against  Madalinski.  Kos- 
ciuszko,  having  assembled  the  citizens,  proclaimed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3rd,  ITlU,  aniidst  tlie  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  also 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  whele  nation  to  assert  their 
independence,  and  employed  himself  in  organizing  his  little  army, 
to  which  he  added  a  number  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes.  With 
these  tnmnltuary  forces  he  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  7,000 
Russians  at  Haslawice,  April  4th ;  an  afiair,  indeed,  of  no  great 
importance,  bnt  which  encouraged  the  troops  with  hopes  of  farther 
victories. 

The  King  and  Permanent  Council,  in  a  Untvenal  pnbbahed 
{April  11th,  declared  the  leadm  of  the  insurrection  rebels  and 

traitors,  ordered  them  to  be  brouj^ht  to  trial,  exhorted  the  Poles  to 
obedience,  warned  them  by  the  example  of  France  of  the  dangers 
of  rebellion.  To  this,  however,  little  heed  was  given.  The  forces 
of  Kosciuszko  increased  daily,  and  Igelstrom,  distrusting-  the 
garrison  of  Warsaw,  first  occupied  the  castle  and  other  posts  with 
Ruflsian  soldiers ;  subsequently,  being  compelled  to  weaken  his 
troops  there  by  detaching  some  of  them  against  the  insurgents, 
he  resolyed  to  disarm  the  Polish  garrison.  Bnt  this  scheme  got 
wind,  and  the  insurrectionary  leaders  resolyed  to  anticipato  it. 
On  tiie  night  of  April  16th,  the  Polish  garrison  and  the  oatiaois 
of  Warsaw  flew  to  arms  and  massacred  the  Russians  wherever 
they  were  found  in  small  numbers.  A  bloody  fight  ensued  in  the 
streets,  the  Russians  retreating  from  one  quarter  to  another,  till 
at  last,  after  a  resistance  of  thirty-six  hours,  which  cost  the  Rus- 
sians more  than  4,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners, 
Igelstrom,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  the  town,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Prussian  camp  in  the 
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Yicinity/  The  oitiaent  of  Warsaw  now  signed  the  new  Confede- 
ration^ and  recognlaed  Kosdnszko  as  their  oomniander-in>chief; 
King  Stanislans  was  deprived  of  his  authority^  bnt  treated  with 
the  respect  dae  to  his  rank. 

The  news  of  this  insurrection  was  the  signal  for  a  rising  in 
Lithuania.  Tho  citizens  of  Vilua  flew  to  arms  on  the  night  of 
April  23rd,  and  massacred  or  made  prisoners  nearly  all  tho  Russian 
garrison.  A  similar  scene  took  place  at  (Irodno.  A  criiuinal 
tribunal  erected  at  Vilna  condemned  to  death  tho  Bishop  Kossa- 
kowski,  a  partisan  of  Russia.  Tho  insurrection  now  spread  rapidly 
through  all  the  Palatinates.  The  entire  Polish  army  declared  for 
Koaoiiiszko;  the  regiments  which  had  entered  the  Bnsiian  service 
deserted  m  masse,  and  ranged  themselves  nnder  his  ooloors.  An 
ordinance^  published  at  the  camp  of  Polanice^  May  10th,  1794^ 
established  a  National  or  Supreme  Conncil  of  eight  members  for 
the  government  of  the  Republic.  The  King  was  entirely  set 
aside,  though  suffered  to  retain  his  title.  Kusciuszko  liiinselt'  had 
been  invested  with  dictatorial  power,  which  he  employed  only  £or\ 
the  good  of  his  country. 

Colonel  Manstein  now  persuaded  Frederick  William  II.  to 
enter  Poland  with  his  army,  neglecting  the  campaign  on  the 
Khine;  and,  though  Count  Haugwitz  and  Marshal  MoUendorf 
protested  against  so  open  a  breach  of  the  treaty  recently  concluded 
with  England  and  Holland  at  the  Hague^  it  was  decided  that,,  in 
the  French  war/  Prussia  should  do  only  what  was  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. The  F^russian  troops  invaded  Pdand  in  various 
quarters,  and  on  June  3rd,  the  King  himself  entered  the  territory 
of  Cracow  with  reinforcements,  intending  to  form  a  junction  with 
a  Russian  corps  under  General  Denisoff.  Kosciuszko,  to  prevent 
this,  attacked  Denisoff  at  Szczekociny,  June  Gth.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  Prussians  were  so  near  at  hand  till  they  fell  upon 
his  left  wing,  and  by  their  superior  numbers  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat with  considerable  loss.  He  now  withdrew  to  Gora,  a  town 
about  ten  leagues  firom  Warsaw^  where  he  entrenched  himself.  In 
order  to  animate  the  Poles^  the  Supreme  Council  published  a 
decUoation  of  war  against  IVussia^  June  12th,  signed  hy  Ignatius 
Potooki.  On  the  15th  Cracow  surrendered  to  a  Prussisn  corps ; 
an  event  which  induced  the  Emperor  Francis  11.  to  declare  him- 
self. A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  now  directed  by  Thugut.    Early  in  June,  Francis  re- 

<  TbB  PoIm  lott  only  S6S  mm  kOkd  and  womadtd.  Von  Sybel,  roL  iu.  p.  S91 
{Bag.  Tr.).  *  Yon  SyUl,  iiL  S9S  aq.  (Bog.  Tt,y 
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Bolved  to  abandon  his  Belgian  provinces,  and  to  seek  conipcnsa- 
tion  in  Bavaria  and  Poland.'  Catharine  had  invited  him  to  inter- 
vene in  the  affi^irs  of  Poland  hj  waj  of  counterpoise  to  ProasiA, 
whose  ambitions  designs  she  was  desirous  of  limiting.'  Having 
quitted  liis  vrmj,  and.  returned  to  Vienna^  he  directed  General 
D'Amoncourt  to  anooonce  by  a  pToclamation,  June  SOth,  that  to 
ayert  the  danger  arising  to  tiie  Fh>yince  of  Gafioia  from  ihe  dia* 
turbances  in  Poland,  he  had  been  ordered  to  enter  that  country 
with  his  forces/  A  eof*ps  cParmie  of  17,000  Auatrians  aooordinglj 
marched  on  Brzesc  and  Dnbnow. 

KoBciuszko  had  retired  from  Gora  to  Warsaw.  That  city  was 
unfortified,  and  Kosciuszko  co%'ered  it  on  its  western  side  by  an 
entrenched  camp.  He  had  })een  followed  by  Frederick  William, 
who  took  up  a  position  at  Vola,  about  a  league  from  Warsaw. 
From  his  camp  at  this  place  he  addressed  a  letter  to  King 
Stanislaus^  August  2nd,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Warsaw, 
threatening  it  with  military  execution  if  taken  by  assault.  Stanis- 
laus, who  had,  in  &ot,  no  authority  in  the  matter,  replied,  that 
as  Kosciusako's  army  lay  between  die  town  and  the  Prussians,  he 
had  no  power  to  order  its  surrender ;  and  he  deprecated  Frede- 
Irick  William's  threats  of  cruelty  and  vengeance,  as  contrary  to 
the  example  which  kings  owed  to  their  people,  and,  as  he  sin- 
cerely bought,  at  Tariance  with  tiie  King  of  Prussia's  personal 
character.* 

Many  assaults  had  been  delivered,  Kosciuszko's  entrenchments 
were  falling  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  the 
capture  of  Warsaw  appeared  imminent,  when  Frederick  William, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Poles,  suddenly  departed  with  precipitation, 
leaving  behind  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  large  part  of  his  bag- 
gage (September  6th).  The  reason  for  Frederick  William's  retreat 
was  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrection  in  the  provinces  recentlj 
snnezed  to  Prussia.  The  Prussian  yoke  was  much  more  intoler- 
able to  the  Poles  than  the  Bunian.  All  civil  employments  in  the 
subjugated  provinces  were  filled  by  Germans;  the  inhabitsnts 
were  subject  to  a  civil  and  criminal  code,  published  in  German, 
and  were  constrained  to  learn  that  tongue.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Prussian  troops  for  the  siege  of  Warsaw  aflbrding  an  opportunity, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Siradia,  August  23rd,  and  s^oon 
spread  to  the  other  provinces  of  Great  Poland.    The  towns  of 

'  See  the  next  chapter,  oftmpftign  of       '  O^inski,  ^ft^/l.  t.  i.  p.  4lo. 
1794.  ♦  Ibid.  t.  ii.  p.  3  sua.    Homme  ditat^ 
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Fosen^  Petrikaa,  and  one  or  two  others^  having  Prussian  garri- 
sons^  were  alone  retained  in  obedience.  Koscinszko  took  advaiir 
tage  of  the  rebellion  to  despatch  Dembrowski  with  a  eonsiderable 
corps  into  West  Pmsaia.  Bembrowski  seized  the  town  of  Brom- 
berg  and  ike  magamnes  oolleoted  there^  and  oompelled  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Polish  Bepablio;  an  exploit 
which  occasioned  such  alarm  at  Berlin  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  with 
kis  carps  was  recalled  from  the  Ehine. 

But  this  success  was  only  partial  and  temporary.  On  other 
sides  the  prospects  of  the  Poles  began  to  lower.  A  Russian  army 
under  Knoring  and  Souboff  had  assembled  in  Lithuania,  and  as  it 
advanced^  that  of  the  Poles  melted  away.  The  Lithuanians  under 
General  Chl^winaki  were  entirely  defeated  August  12th;  Yilna 
was  compelled  to  open  its  gates^  and  the  whole  province  was 
speedily  reooyeied  by  the  Bnasiana.  Early  in  September^  Sava- 
Toff,  recalled  firom  the  Turkish  frontiers,  entered  Yolhynia  with 
20,000  men,  and  directed  his  march  upon  Warsaw.  On  the  18th 
he  dislodged  the  Polish  general  Sierakowski,  posted  with  15,000 
men  at  Krupczyce,  near  Brzesc,  and  defeated  him  next  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bug.  The  Poles  lost  6,000  men  and  thirty  guns  on 
this  bloody  day.  Suvaroff  having  formed  a  junction  with  Prince 
Repnin,  who  was  marching  on  Warsaw  from  Grodno,  Kosciuszko 
hastened  to  oppose  them.  At  Maciqjowice  he  met  the  corps  of 
General  Fersen,  who  was  waiting  for  Bepnin  and  Suvaroff,  and 
immediately  attacked  him,  October  lOUi.  Bat  the  reinforce- 
ments whicJi  Eosciiissko  expected  did  not  arrive ;  the  Bnssians^ 
irritated  by  the  carnage  at  Warsaw^  fell  with  inexpressible  fury 
upon  the  Poles^  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter.  As  the  &te  of  the 
day  hung  donbtfol,  Kosciaszko,  with  his  principal  officers  and  the 
elite  of  his  cavalry,  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  when  his 
horse  having  fallen  with  him,  he  was  made  prisoner.^  He  had 
received  some  severe  wounds  in  the  liead  and  other  parts,  and 
was  long  insensible.  On  recovering  his  consciousness  he  is  said 
to  have  uttered  the  words,  MiUs  Folonice  I  On  this  fatal  dayj^ 
3,000  more  prisoners,  indoding  many  distinguished  otHcers,  and 
all  the  artillery  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians ; 
the  field  of  battle  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  6.000  Poles. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  stmck  Warsaw  with  consternation. 
Nevertheless  the  revolutionary  leaders  resolved  not  to  abandon 

>  Koaeinsdco  wm  liberated  oa  the  England,  he  eetablished  bimself  at  Fon- 
aooeesion  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  After  tainebleau,  and  subseqaently  in  SwitMT- 
paeai^s   some  time  in  America  and    land,  where  he  died  in  1817. 
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tiie  national  canse.  The  comraand-in-ohief  was  confided  to  Wawr- 
zecki;  and  Prince  Poniatowski  was  directed  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  Dembrowski  and  Madalinski^  who  were  retnzning  from  their 
expedition  into  PmasiA*  FoniatowBki,  by  attacking  the  PmssiBBft 
at  Sochaczen^  October  22nd,  occasioned  a  diTeraon  which  enabled 
the  two  genmls  to  effect  their  retreat  to  Wanaw. 

De  FaTiat,  the  commander  of  the  Prussian  army,  crossed  the 
Vistula  at  Yiszgorod,  and  snrronnded  Warsaw  on  the  western 
side,  while  the  Russians,  uuJor  Dcrfeldcn  and  Fersen,  invested 
the  suburb  of  Praga,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Vistula.  They  were 
joined  towards  the  end  of  October  by  Suvaroff.  Praga,  though 
defended  by  100  guns,  wns  assaulted  and  taken  by  the  Russians, 
and  being  chiefly  built  of  wood,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire,  November  4th.  Of  the  Polish  garrison,  consisting  of  26,000 
men,  12,000  perished  in  the  assault;  10,000  more  were  taken 
prisoners ;  of  the  remainder,  who  endeavoured  to  escape  to  War- 
saw, 2,000  were  drowned  in  the  Vistda.    The  inhabitants  of 

IPjnga,  to  the  number  of  12,000  of  both  sexes,  induding  infimts 
and  aged  persons,  were  massacred.^  This  terrible  catastrophe,  to 
which  history  ofSsn  but  few  parallels,  filled  Warsaw  with  conster- 
nation and  despair.  The  magistrates  were  desirous  of  capitulat- 
ing, but  the  troops  would  not  hear  of  it.  At  length  the  National 
Council  and  General  Wawrzeeki  replaced  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  hands  of  Stanislaus  ;  the  latter  retired  with  the  troops  and 
122  guns,  November  7th ;  and  two  days  after,  Suvaroff,  after  re- 
pairing the  bridge  over  the  Vistula,  which  had  been  burnt,  en- 
tered Warsaw.  He  had  refused  to  grant  a  capitulation,  but  had 
promised  the  inhabitants  that  their  lives  and  property  should  be 
respected.  Wawrzeeki  was  pursued  by  Denisoff  and  Fersen. 
Finding  his  provisions  £ftil,  he  dismissed  his  infimtry  at  Opocsno, 
and  with  the  other  generals  and  his  oayalry  endeayoored  to  readi 
Galioia;  bnt  they  were  attacked  at  Badoczyn,  Norember  ISth, 
and  made  prisoners.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were 
carried  into  Russia.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
'  of  1794.  In  spite  of  the  amnesty  promised  by  Suvaroff,  Catha- 
rine caused  Ignatius  Potocki,  Mostowski,  and  other  leadei*s  of  the 
insurrection  who  had  remained  at  Warsaw,  to  be  arrested.  The 
'  more  distinguished  patriots  were  proscribed,  their  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  those  who  had  been  captured  were  thrown  into 
dnngeons  at  St  Petersburg,  while  some  thousands  of  a  meaner 
sort  were  transported  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia. 

*  Bui  this  amnber  b  pfoUUy  m  Mnggmtioii.  See  Too  BjM,  W,    147  aotai 
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Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  now  quietly  divided  their  blood- 
stained prey,  and  Poland  was  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  Europe 
It  was  arranged  by  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  Januar3 
Srd,  1795,  that  besides  the  Duchy  of  Courland,  a  former  fief  o  ' 
Poland,  Russia  should  liave  the  Duchy  of  Semigallia,  the  district 
of  Pilten^  SsmogitiA^  part  of  the  Faktinates  of  Tioki  and  Chelm, 
the  remainder  of  thoie  of  YitoA,  Noyogrodek,  Bnese^  and  Yolhy- 
nia.  To  Austria  ware  assigned  the  town  and  greater  part  of  the 
Palatinate  of  Cracow,  the  Palatinatea  of  Sandomeira  and  Lublin, 
And  part  of  those  of  Chelm,  Podlachia,  and  Masovia.  The  lot  of 
Prussia  was  the  remains  of  the  Palatinates  of  Kawa  and  Plotzk, 
part  of  Masovia,  including  Warsaw,  which  the  Prussians  had  not 
been  able  to  take,  and  portions  of  Podlachia,  Troki,  and  Cracovia. 
Each  of  these  three  shares  contained  a  population  of  about 
1^000,000  souls,  some  a  little  more  or  less.  This  division  was 
confirmed  by  a  threefold  treaty  between  the  Powers,  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  October  24ih,  1795.^  Disputes  had,  howeyer, 
arisen  between  Austria  and  Prussia  about  the  diyision  of  CracoTia, 
the  situation  of  which  renders  it  important  as  the  key  both  of 
Galioia  and  Silesia.  The  Prussians  were  in  possession  o$  Cracow, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  retain  it  by  force.  The  point  was  reserved 
for  future  negotiation  under  the  arbitration  of  the  Eiii]iross.  It 
was  onlv  throuofh  her  threat  to  retain  Warsaw  that  tho  Prussians 
were  broui^ht  to  evacuate  Cracovia.  The  Anstrians  entered  that 
province  in  January,  1796,  when  tho  Russians  retired  from  War- 
saw, and  a  Prussian  garrison  was  admitted.  The  demarcation  of 
Cracovia  was  finally  regulated  under  Bussian  mediation,  October 
2Ut,  1796.' 

In  October,  1795,  King  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  sent  into  a 
land  of  banishment  at  Grodno,  was  directed  to  lay  down  the 
crown  of  Poland,  which  he  had  worn  since  1764.    He  signed  the 

Act  of  Abdication,  November  25th.'  A  pension  of  200,000  dueats 
was  assigned  to  liim.  After  the  accession  of  Paul  1.  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  wliich  city  he  died  February 
12th,  1798.  Pierre  dv  Hirun,  last  Duke  of  Courland,  had  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  Catharine  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  28th,  1795. 

Thus  was  completed  one  of  the  most  shameful  passages  in  thd 
history  of  Europe.  Poland,  however,  or  rather  the  great  body  oil 
the  people,  could  hardly  su£Eer  by  a  change  of  masters.  Nine- 
tenths  of  ihe  population  consbted  of  wretched  serfs,  steeped  in  the 

«  Mnrtent,  BtcueU,  t.  ri.  p.  16S  sqq.        *  Martens.  RecueU^Lrl  p.  175, 
<2nd  Ed.)  »  J  bid.  p.  182. 
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lowest  depths  of  poverty,  ignorance,  brutality,  and  wretchedness. 
What  really  fell,  as  a  modern  writer  observes,  was  the  inhuman 
rale  of  a  few  nobles.*  Catharine  11.  did  not  long  outlive  these 
events.  She  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy,  November  17th, 
1796,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  The  policy  of  her 
latter  years  WM  marked  by  her  hatred  of  the  French  Revolatioii, 
modified  by  a  panmomit  regard  to  her  own  interest.  She  renewed 
tbe  treat»y  of  bommem  with  England^  whioh  eizpired  in  1786, 
granted  the  EngKah  fresh  privileges,  and  forbade  the  importation 
of  French  merchandise.  She  also  endeaTOnred  to  persuade  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  expel  all  the  French  from  their  dominionsy  and 
sent  KutnsoiF  to  Constantinople  for  that  purpose,  bnt  without 
snccess.  By  a  new  treaty  with  England  in  1796,  she  agreed  to 
despatch  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates  to  join  the 
English  fleet,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual  subsidy  of  one 
million  sterling,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  squadron;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  she  ordered  her  Admiral  not  io  fight. She  was  on 
Ihe  point  of  signing  a  treaty  with  England  and  Austria  to  supply 
an  army  of  60,000  men  against  the  French,  but  on  condition  that 
they  should  assist  her  in  driving  the  Turks  from  Constantinople, 
when  she  was  suprised  by  death.  She  was  also  implicated  at 
this  moment  in  a  war  with  Persia.  Beholding  England  and  Hie 
greater  part  of  Europe  engaged  in  a  war  with  Fiance,  her  restlesa 
ambition  made  her  regret  having  abandoned  her  projects  for  the 
subjugation  of  Tnrkey.  The  anarchy,  however,  which  reigned  in 
Persia  since  the  death  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  and  which  was 
fomented  by  Russian  policy,  just  as  that  of  Poland  had  been  for 
its  own  interested  purposes,  inspired  Catharine  with  the  hope  of 
extending  her  conquests  in  that  direction.  She  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  conquering  Persia,  and  reviving  the  magnificent  but 
impracticable  and  disastrous  plan  of  Peter  the  Great  for  diverting 
the  commerce  of  the  East  towards  Eussia,  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Black  Sea.  The  details  of  this  Asiatic 
war  belong  not  to  our  subject.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  an  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  early  in  1796,  under  the  conduct  of 
Count  Valerian  ZouboflP,  one  of  Catharine's/aiNmn^.  Derband^ 
the  capital  of  Daghestan,  wiui  taken.  But  the  army  was  prerented 
from  penetrating  much  fbrther  by  epidemic  maladies  occasioned 
by  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  immoderate  use  of  fruit ;  and 
Paul  I.,  on  his  accession,  recalled  his  troops  from  this  hopeless 
enterprise. 

>  Yon  SybeL  *  Cut^n,  VU  d€  C^tikervnt  {Remor^  Aid.), 
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The  character  of  Catharine  II.  may  be  gathered  from  her 
hiBtorj.  This  ezteaordinary  woman,  a  foreigi;i6r,  with  no  legal 
title  to  the  throne,  steeped  in  the  groBBMt  immoralitj,  her  hands 
imbmed  in  her  husband's  blood,  had  gOTOmed  Bnssia  despotically 
more  than  thirty  years.  This  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  vast  administrative  talent ;  but  it  could  have  been  done 
only  in  a  country  in  the  condition  in  which  Russia  then  was. 
In  spite  of  her  sensuality,  Catharine  had  intellectual  aspirations, 
and  corresponded  with  Voltaire.  She  was  fond  of  children,  and 
her  manners  were  afiable  and  engaging.  She  had  been  pretty 
when  yoong ;  ber  countenance  was  agreeable,  and  betrayed  not 
the  crimes  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  though,  as  she  advanced 
in  life,  it  assnmed  a  somewhat  sinister  expression,  and  the  lower 
part  betrayed  her  sensnality.  She  was  of  middling  stature,  well 
proportioned,  of  a  graceful  and  dignified  carriage,  though  at  hwt 
too  corpulent.  Her  complexion  was  light,  with  bine  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair. 

Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I.  Petrowitsch.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  Empress,  Paul  resolved  to  make  some  atone- 
ment to  his  father's  ashes.  He  directed  the  tomb  in  the  church 
of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  where  the  body  of  Peter  III.  had  lain 
since  1762,  to  be  opened;  the  coffin  to  bo  placed  upon  a  bed  of 
state,  next  to  that  of  Catharine,  having  upon  it  the  imperial 
crown,  which  had  been  brought  expressly  from  Moscow;  a  love- 
knot  united  the  two  coflRns,  with  the  following  inscription :  Di- 
vided in  life,  united  in  death.''  Alexis  Orloff  and  Prince  Bara- 
tinski  were  ordered  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  were  kept  three 
hours  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Oiloff's  nerves  carried 
him  through  the  ordeal  without  his  betra^ang  any  emotion,  but 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Baratinsld  could  be  kept  from  feinting. 
Orioff  received  an  intimation  that  he  was  permitted  to  travel,  and 
Baratinsld  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  Court.*  It  is  probable 
that  PauFs  conduct  in  this  affair  was  dictated  as  much  by 
hatred  of  his  mother  as  by  respect  for  his  father's  memory. 
It  was  impossible  that  ho  should  feel  any  sentiments  but  those 
of  abhorrence  for  the  unnatural  parent  who  had  murdered  his 
father,  who  had  usurped  his  own  crown,  who  had  kept  him  at  a 
distance,  it  may  be  said  in  disgrace,  improvided  with  the  neces- 
saries of  his  condition,  who  had  deprived  him  of  the  society 
and  government  of  his  children,  and  whom  he  saw  prostituting 
herself,  to  the  latest  period  of  her  life,  to  a  continual  succession 
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of  lovers.  It  may  also  be  owing  to  the  same  cause,  that  Paul,  as 
we  shall  liave  occasion  to  see,  reversed  at  first  much  of  the  policy 
of  his  mother,  though  he,  like  her,  was  a  determined  enemy  of 
the  French  Eeyolution.^  He  began  his  reign  by  a  step  which 
testified  his  disapprobation  of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  Poland* 
He  restored  to  liberty  more  than  14^000  Poles  exiled  or  im- 
prisoned  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  last  insurrection.  KoacinsakOy 
Potockij  and  many  others,  were  not  only  liberated^  but  their 
estates  were  also  restored  to  them  on  their  promising  to  five 
peaceably*  Paul,  accompanied  by  his  son  Alexander,  visited 
Kosciussko  in  his  prison,  and,  being  naturally  tender  hearted,  is 
said  to  have  slied  an  abmulauce  of  tears  at  the  sight  of  his  misery.* 
"''Of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Denmark,  as  we  have  seen, 
refused  to  participate  in  the  great  convulsion  that  was  agitating 
Europe.  Christian  VII.  remained  the  nominal  Sovereign  of  that 
country  down  to  his  death  in  18u8,  but  imbecility  of  mind  ren- 
dered him  incompetent  to  govern.  The  affairs  of  Denmark  were 
administered  by  the  Prince  Boyal,  Frederick,  afterwards  Frede- 
rick VI.,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  Ministry,  and  especially 
Connt  Beniato£f.  Under  this  beneficent  goyemment  Denmark 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  prosperity.  The  liberties  of  the  people 
were  extended,  their  grievances  abolished,  learning,  science, 
and  edocation  promoted.  The  French  BeTolntion  fonnd,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  more  sealons  and  active  opponent  than  Gnstayns 
III.  of  Sweden.  It  was  this  feeling,  which  they  had  in  common, 
that  united  him  with  Catharine  II.  The  political  differences  of 
these  sovereigns  had  assumed  a  character  of  personal  animosity ; 
but  the  abhorrence  which  both  felt  for  the  democratic  pnnciples 
of  the  French  converted  this  feeling  into  a  friendship  and  union 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Gustavus.  The  chivalrous  but 
imprudent  spirit  of  Gustavus  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
leading  the  cmsade  of  the  Sovereigns  against  France.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Manneur,  the  Counted' Artois, 
the  Marquis  de  Bonill^,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  emigration.  In 
the  spring  of  1791  he  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  nnder  pretence 
of  taking  the  waters,  bat  in  reality  to  consult  with  the  Frendi 
emigrants ;  and  he  was  concerned  in  the  preparations  for  Louis 
XVI .'s  unfortunate  flight  to  Varennes.  After  the  failure  of  that 
enterprise,  he  entertained  the  extravagant  and  hazardous  scheme 

'  Tooke'g  riew  of  thi  Russian  Empire  undfr  Catherine  II.  and  Life  of  Catherine  U.; 
Castcra,  Vie  de  Catherine  II,;  Masion, ififfll.  Secrets  sur  la  /iVw/-. 
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of  landing  Swedish  and  Russian  troops  in  the  Seine,  niRi  clnng 
upon  Paris,  and  suppressing  the  Revolution.  Gustavus  was  sup- 
ported in  this  anti-revolutionary  ardour,  which  amounted  almost 
to  Quixotism,  by  Catharine  II.  She  proposed  to  him,  through 
CreneraL  Pahlen,  an  intimate  alliance,  and  Gustayns  readily  ac- 
cepted a  proposal  which  would  enable  him  to  be  absent  from  his 
dominions  without  apprehension  as  to  his  powerful  neighbour. 
8nch  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Drott- 
ningholm,  concluded  October  19th,  1791.^  The  treaty  is  purely 
a  defensive  one,  in  case  the  dominions  of  either  Power  should  be 
attacked  ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  against  what  enemies 
they  proposed  to  defend  each  other.  A  marriage  had  also  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  King  of  Sweden's  son  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  Catharine's  granddaughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  Alex- 
andra. But  this  Russian  alliance  was  highly  unpopular  in  Sweden. 
The  Swedes  viewed-  with  disgust  the  abandonment  of  the  Turks 
and  Poles  to  a  Power  which  had  seized  so  great  a  part  of  the 
Swedish  dominions;  they  were  indignant  at  Gustavus's  distant 
and  chimerical  schemes  against  France,  in  a  cause  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  disapproved,  and  in  which  the  wel&re  of 
the  people  seemed  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  of 
the  King.  The  national  feeling  was  displayed  in  the  Diet  which 
Gustavus  summoned  at  Geffle  with  the  view  of  raising  supplies. 
But  thougli  assembled  at  that  remote  place  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
in  order  the  better  to  coerce  it,  and  surrounded  with  the  King's 
mercenary  troops,  it  would  grant  only  part  of  his  demands,  and 
proved  so  refractory  that  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  it  (Feb. 
24th,  1792). 

An  odious  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  King  had  long  existed 
among  some  of  the  Swedish  nobles.  Plots  had  been  organized 
for  effecting  this  objedrat  Aix-la-C'hapelle,  Stockholm,  and  other 
places,  which  had  hitherto  &iled ;  but  the  dismissal  of  the  States, 
and  the  rumoured  unconstitutional  projects  of  GKistaYUS,  brought 
them  to  maturity.  One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  King's 
assassination  was  General  Pechlin,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two. 
Several  other  nobles  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  espe- 
cially Counts  Ribbing  and  Horn,  and  Captain  Ankarstrcim.  These 
three  men  took  an  oath  to  murder  Gustavus,  and  drew  lots  to  der 
termine  who  should  perpetrate  the  deed.  The  lot  fell  on  Ankar- 
strom.  Besides  political  enmity,  Ankarstrom  had,  or  conceived 
he  had,  personal  grounds  for  hating  the  King,  on  the  score  of  an 
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affi-ont  received  from  Gustaviis  many  years  previously.  After  the 
King's  return  from  Finland,  too,  in  17 88,  he  had  been  accofidd 
of  treason  and  banished  to  Gothland,  but  was  shortly  afker  par- 
doned. These  grievances  rankled  in  Ankaratram's  boaom ; 
they  were  aggravated  hj  a  oonsiderable  km  entailed  upon  him 
by  the  reduction  of  the  cnrreiu^.  Impelled  by  these  feeUnga, 
Ankarstrom  in  a  dastaidly  manner  shot  the  King  in  the  back  at 
a  masquerade  given  at  the  Opera  House  at  Stockholm  ^  March 
16th,  1792.  Gustayua  survived  till  the  29th.  During  the  period 
which  intervened  between  his  wound  and  his  death,  he  displayed 
the  utmost  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  and  settled  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  with  all  the  composure  imaginable.  His  thoughts 
characteristically  reverted  to  the  subject  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind^  the  French  Revolution ;  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  what  Brissot  would  think  of  his  fate.  He  was  forty-siz 
years  of  age  at  the  time*of  his  death.  The  ohi^  conspirators 
were  captured;  but  Ankarstrom  alone  was  executed,  after  three 
public  floggings  and  other  tortures ;  the  rest  were  either  banished 
from  Sweden  or  confined  in  ibrtreeses. 

Gnstavns  III.'s  son,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  succeeded  to 
the  Crown  of  Sweden,  with  the  title  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV. 
Till  he  should  attain  his  majority,  the  regency  was  assumed  by 
his  uncle  Charles,  Duke  of  Suderraania,  brother  of  the  late  King. 
The  Swedish  Court,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
now  adopted  a  neutral  policy ;  a  conduct  which  produced  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Another  cause 
of  dissension  was  the  publication  of  a  proposed  marriage  of  the 
young  King  of  Sweden  with  a  German  princess  (October^  1795)^ 
in  spite  of  Gustavus's  promise  that  he  should  be  united  to  Hie 
Archduchess  Alexandra.  Catharine  having  declared  that  she 
should  consider  the  proposed  marriage  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
as  a  ground  of  rupture,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  Towards  the 
autumn  of  1796  Gustavus  IV.,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Empress  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  though  the  young" 
King  was  much  struck  with  the  charms  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Alexandra,  he  refused  to  sign  the  marriage  contractj  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  provisions  contrary  to  the  religion 
which  he  professed^  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  oonntvy. 
Catharine  was  furious  at  this  affiront.  Her  deaths  however^  pare*  i 
vented  any  ill  consequences  from  ensuing^  and  on  the  accession  of 
Paul  a  good  understanding  was  renewed  between  the  two  Courts.^ 
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The  history  of  the  German  States  at  this  period  is  unimpor- 
tant, except  in  connection  with  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
afiBsdrs  of  Poland  ;  and  it  will  therefore  suffice  to  offer  a  few  brief 
remarkB  on  the  effects  produced  on  the  German  people  and  their 
goyenimentB  by  the  events  that  were  passing  in  France. 

The  same  apirit  which  prodnced  theBerolution  in  that  country 
had  penetrated  into  Germany  and  even  into  its  Conrts.  It  had^ 
as  we  have  8een>  animated  and  influenced  Frederick  the  Ghreat 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  The  vast  intellectoal  movement 
observ^able  throughout  Europe  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteentii 
century,  the  upheaving,  as  it  were,  and  throes  of  the  European 
mind,  had  given  birth  almost  to  the  first  German  literature  that 
can  be  called  original  and  vernacular.  The  German  authors  of 
ihia  period,  like  the  French  literati  themselves,  discarded  their 
former  ckflsical  and  French  models,  and  sought  in  English  litera- 
ture a  new  sonrce  of  inspiration.  The  works  of  most  of  their 
distinguished  writers  begsn  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  liberty*  Sals- 
mann,  in  his  romance  of  Earl  von  Karliherg,  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  his  numerous  readers  a  striking  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  poHticsl  and  social  evils  under  which  they  laboured. 
The  epic  poet  Klopstock  gave  vent  to  his  aspirations  for  freedom 
in  several  Odes.  The  Dichterhuud,  or  band  of  poets,  established 
at  Gcittingen  about  the  year  1770,  of  which  Count  Stolbcrg  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  looked  up  to  Klopstock 
as  their  master.  In  many  of  Stolberg's  pieces  love  of  liberty 
and  hatred  of  tyrants  are  expressed  with  a  boldness  which  must 
have  grated  strangely  on  the  ears  of  some  of  the  German  Sove- 
reigns. But  in  genml  these  works  were  in  too  high  a  tone  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  people.  Schiller's  early  tragedies 
were  calculated  to  have  more  effect^  especially  his  Don  Carlos  ; 
which,  from  the  speeches  of  the  Marquis  de  Posa,  has  been 
characterized  as  a  dramatized  discourse  on  the  rights  of  man. 
Yet  when  the  French  Revulution  broke  out,  it  found  no  partiaau 
in  Schillor.  lie  augured  unfavourably  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, thought  them  incom]»f'tont  to  establish,  or  ovcu  to  con- 
ceive, true  liberty ;  foretold  the  catastrophe  of  a  military  dospot- 
i8m^  Goethe^  his  contemporary^  regarded  the  explosion  in 
France  as  an  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  tranquil  pleasures  of 
polite  and  cultivated  society;  Wielsndj  in  his  essays  on  the 
French  Revolution,  took  the  popular  side.  A  more  direct  form 
of  propagating  liberal  principles  than  by  literature  was  by  means  of 
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elubs  and  secret  tocietieB,  The  clubs  of  England  and  France  were 
most  formidable  political  engines ;  but,  then,  their  debates  were 

public  and  their  objects  practical.  Such  associations  would  not 
have  been  sutfcred  in  Germany.  The  reformers  of  that  counti*y  had 
therefore  enlisted  themselves  in  a  secret  society  called  the  Onh  r 
of  llluminati,  founded  in  1770  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor 
of  canon  law  at  Ingobtadt,  and  modelled  after  the  constitution  of 
tthe  Jesuits,  whose  pupil  Weishaupt  had  been.  Its  members 
bonnd  themselves  to  an  unreserved  obedience  to  their  snperiors, 
were  gradaaUj  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  aoeiefy,  and 
went  throngh  the  snecessiTe  ranks  of  priest,  mage,  regent,  and 
king.  Its  principles  were  characteristic  of  the  German  mind, 
&r-fetched  and  eminently  unpraoticaL  The  graad  doctrine  which 
it  professed  to  disseminate  was,  that  the  misfortnnes  of  mankind 
spring  from  religion  and  the  dominion  of  the  powerfbl ;  that  as 
religion  had  its  source  m  buperstitiou  and  priestcraft,  so  the 
separation  of  mankind  into  peoples  and  states  had  been  accom- 
plished by  fortunate  pretenders  through  force  and  cunning.  But 
by  means  of  the  secret  schools  of  wisdom,  man  would  rise  irom 
his  fallen  state,  princes  and  nations  would  disappear  without 
yioLence  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  human  race  would  fonn 
one  great  family,  and  every  father  of  a  household,  as  in  former 
times  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  become  the  priest  and  ruler  of 
his  fiftmilj  with  no  other  code  of  law  than  that  dictated  by  wis> 
dom.  la  a  few  years  Hob  society  numbered  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, belonging  chiefly  to  the  higher  classes.  Its  principles 
seem  not  to  have  tiueatened  any  very  immediate  or  alamdng 
danger.  Nevertheless  it  was  suppressed  by  Charles  Theodore, 
Elector  of  Ijavaria ;  Weishaupt  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  found 
a  refuge  at  Gotha.*  In  other  German  States  the  Illurtiiituti 
appear  to  have  been  left  unmolested. 

Prone  to  reflection,  the  Gorman  mind  is  not  readily  excited  to 
action.  Little  desire  was  manifested  in  Germany  to  imitate  the 
movement  in  France.  It  was  only  in  the  Ehenish  provinces, 
where  the  people  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  French, 
and  could  be  assisted  by  their  armies,  that  any  revolutionary 
spirit  was  manifested.  An  appeal  was  even  ventared  on  for' 
patriotic  gifts  in  support  of  the  war  of  the  Empire  against  French 
principles,  and  brought  in  a  few  hundred  Hiousand  florins.  The 
Austrian  Freemasons,  whom  Joseph  n.  had  patronised,  spontane- 
ously suppressed  their  meetings,  in  order,  as  they  told  the  Em* 
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peror,  to  relieve  him  of  sorae  of  his  cares  in  that  season  of 
disturbance.  Nevertheless  Thiigut,  the  Austrian  Minister, 
deemed  some  precaution  necessary.  Thugut  had  resided  at 
Paris  during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  an 
acquaintance  with  its  scenes  and  personages,  had  imbibed  a  deep 
hatred  of  popular  government,  as  well  as  the  conviction  that  if 
the  French  Court  and  clergy  had  prevented^  by  means  of  the 
police^  the  philosophers  and  heaum  eaprtia  from  propagating  their 
pTinoi])les^  the  outbreak  would  nerer  have  occnrred.  Hence  he 
was  led  to  forbid  all  social  nnions^  and  to  subject  the  press  to  a 
rigid  censorship.  Even  old  and  standard  works,  whose  contents 
were  at  all  of  an  equivocal  character,  were  prohibited.  No  alia- 
sions  were  permitted  in  the  theatre  to  political  or  religious 
matters.  It  was  forbidden  to  represent  such  plays  as  Otto  coti 
\Vitt>  latnirh^  Hamlet f  Marhcth,  King  John,  Richard  II.  &c.,  as 
familiarizing  the  minds  of  the  spectators  with  tho  murder  or 
deposition  of  kings  ;  King  Lear,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
misfortane  turned  the  heads  of  monarchs  ;  still  less  plays  directly 
provocative  of  revolutionary  ideas,  as  Egmoni,  Fie$eo,  William 
Tell.' 

The  extraordinary  career  of  Thugut  deserves  to  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. He  was  bom  at  Linz,  the  son  of  a  boatman  on  the 
Danube,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Oriental  Academy  at 
Vienna.    In  1754  he  was  sent  with  the  Austrian  Embassy  to 

Constantinople,  and  became  consecutively,  interpreter,  agent, 
resident,  and  internuntius.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity  during  tho  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  as  aiuljassador  and  negotiator  in  all  con- 
gresses and  acts  of  state.  He  entered  the  Ministry  a  little  bcforo 
the  death  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  who  had  so  long  directed  the 
Austrian  policy;  and  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  aged  and 
declining  chancellor,  he  acted  as  his  subordinate,  and  apparently 
under  his  direction.  On  the  death  of  the  Prince,  Jane  27th, 
1794,  Thugut  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  a&irs.  With 
an  aptitude  for  business,  he  united  an  idleness  wbittti  sometimes 
proved  detrimental  to  the  publio  service.  The  acquisition  of 
Bavaria  was  regarded  by  Thugut  as  the  paramount  object  of 
Austrian  policy,  and  he  had  conceived  a  violent  hatred  of  Prussia 
for  having  frustrated  that  project. 

The  affairs  of  Prussia  at  this  period  were  conducted  by  Haug- 
witz^  a  large  landed  proprietor  of  Silesia.  In  a  journey  which  he 
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made  into  Italy,  Havgwita  aoquired  the  fikTonr  of  Leopold^  tliea 
Grand  Duke  of  Taaoanj,  and  after  the  acceasion  of  that  Prinoe  to 
tiie  Imperial  throne,  and  the  change  produced  in  Pmaaian  policj 

by  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  fatal  estrangement  of  Prussia 
from  Austria,  and  from  the  aflairs  of  the  Empire,  must  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  his  policy.  Another  notable  Prussian  statesman  of 
thia  period,  though  hy  birth  a  Hanoyerian,  waa  Baron  Harden- 
beig. 

The  aflhirs  of  Italy,  will  not  long  detain  na,  though  that 
country  waa  deatined  to  become  before  long  tiie  scene  of  e^enti 
of  the  greatest  moment  In  general  it  may  be  obaerred,  that 
although  the  French  Berolntion  had  of  course  its  partiaana  in 

Italy,  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian  people  were  not  fevonrable 
to  it.  They  entertained  au  ancient  aversion  to  the  French  froiL 
their  frequent  attempts  and  well-known  desire  to  establish  their 
dominion  in  Italy.'  It  has  been  already  related  how  the  French 
compelled  the  King  of  Naples  to  acknowledge  their  Republic* 
Kaples  was  at  that  time  the  most  considerable  of  the  Italian 
Powers^  and  it  will  be  proper  to  throw  a  retrocpectiTe  glance 
npon  its  history,' 

When  Charles  of  Bonrbon  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
1759,  the  Two  Sicilies  were  assigned,  aa  we  hare  already  aaid,  to 
his  second  son,  Ferdinand  lY.,  then  nine  years  of  age.  The 
Prince  of  St.  Nicandro,  appointed  as  his  governor,  was  an  unedu- 
cated man,  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  capable  only  of 
instilling  into  the  youthful  monarch  a  love  of  his  own  pursuits. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Marquis  Tanucci,  a  man  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles,  possessed  great  influence  in  the  Neapo- 
litan counsels,  and  obtained  the  ear  of  the  King.  The  mam  aims 
of  Tanned  were  to  set  bounds  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  and 
to  increase  the  royal  prerogative  by  reducing  the  power  of  tlie 
nobles.  In  no  part  of  Italy  were  fendal  privileges  more  stricUy 
maintained,  or  more  oppressiYe,  than  in  the  Neapolitan  domimons^ 
and  especially  in  the  two  Calabrias.  The  barons,  like  the 
devant  nobles  of  France,  enjoyed  exclusiTe  rights  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  of  grinding  corn  and  baking  bread  ;  they  named  the 
judges  and  the  governors  of  cities;  besides  the  customary  feudal 

>  Botu,  t.  i.  p.  137.  *  See  above,  p.  418. 

•  For  Umm  dlkin  Mt  Cwlo  Botta,  Storia  d^Sdia  did  1789  tA  1814,  libro  L  •  Gtai> 
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services^  they  claimed  tke  first  fruits  of  the  vintage^  the  harvest^ 
and  of  all  the  prodootioiis  of  agiioalture  and  pasturage,  as  well  as 
of  oastom,  does,  &o.  Thns  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  people 
were  oppressed,  the  royal  authority  was  almost  annihilated,  and 
the  treasmy  depriyed  of  its  proper  revennes.  Tanncoi  moderated 
all  these  abnses,  and  chrilized  the  manners  of  the  mstio  nobles  by 
sommoning  them  to  Court.  He  also  introduced  many  reforms 
into  the  relations  between  Naples  and  the  Court  of  Bome.  By 
his  advice  the  tribunal  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  was  suppressed,  and 
all  appeals  to  Rome  forbidden ;  the  King  asserted  his  right  to 
nominate  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates  ;  the  presentation  of 
a  palfrey  on  St.  Peter's  day,  the  badge  of  feudal  subjection  to 
Rome,  was  converted  into  an  eleemosynary  oflfering  ;  the  corona- 
tion of  the  King  was  left  uncelebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  oertain 
formalities  customary  since  the  times  of  the  Norman  kings,  which 
indicated  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See.  The  number  of 
mendicant  monks  was  reduced,  and  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  sup- 
pressed. These  reforms,  of  course,  produced  violent  quarrels 
with  the  Court  of  Bome ;  the  politieal  disputes  between  Naples 
and  that  Court  had  caused,  indeed,  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses  to  be  prosecuted  with  gpreater  ardour  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  than  in  Tuscany  and  Austrian  Lombardy.  Tanucci 
had  also  turned  his  attention  to  a  reform  in  the  laws,  which 
formed  an  incongruous  mixture  derived  from  the  Normans,  Lom- 
bards, Aragonese,  French,  Spaniards,  Austrians,  the  former  con- 
querors and  possessors  of  the  country.  But  this  was  a  work  not 
so  easily  accomplished. 

Thus  Italy  remained  not  uninfluenced  by  the  liberal  tendencies 
which  marked  the  eighteenth  century.  The  authority  of  the  Papal 
See  had  been  also  reduced  in  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
which  were  likewise  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bour^ 
bons.  The  new  opinions  had  not  made  so  much  progress  in  Fer> 
dinand  lY.'s  kingdom  of  8kSij  as  in  his  Neapolitan  dominions. 
The  feudal  system  was  still  vigorous  in  that  island  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sicily  had  from  early  times  pos- 
sessed a  Parliament  composed  of  three  chambers,  called  hracci,  or 
arms  :  namely,  the  military  or  baronial  chamber,  in  which  sat 
such  signori,  or  lords,  as  had  at  least  ^00  fiiochi,  or  dwellings, 
upon  their  properties ;  the  ecclesiastical  hraccio,  consisting  of 
til  re  e  archbishops,  six  bishops,  and  all  the  abbots  ;  and  the  third 
chamber,  called  demaniale,  because  it  consisted  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  cities  belongfing  to  the  king's  domain,  and  not  under 
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the  dominion  of  the  barons.  For,  as  in  Qenuaij,  there  were  two 
sorts  of  Sicilian  cities^  the  haronial  and  ^efree.  The  laat  de- 
pended immediately  on  the  King,  and  were  governed  l>y  their 
own  mnnicipal  kvws.  The  baron  of  the  oldest  title  was  at  tiie 

head  of  the  hraccio  haronale;  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  of  the 
hrarrio  crrh  slastiro,  and  the  pra?tor,  or  mayor,  of  the  same  city 
of  the  hra-crio  tUmanlaJ' .  Ju  ancient  times  the  Parliament  met 
every  year,  ljut  afterwards  once  in  four  years.  It  also  lost  its 
legislative  functions,  and  was  assembled  only  to  vote  donatives. 

Tanncci  was  not  so  successful  in  his  foreign  as  in  his  domestic 
policy.  He  was  a  partisan  of  France,  and  hence  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Ferdinand's  queen^  the  Anstrian  Frinceas  Osio- 
line>  a  woman  of  imperion^  temper^  sister  of  the  Umperor  Joseph 
IL,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Tanncci  was  dismissed ,  and  his 
plnoe  filled  at  first  by  the  Marquis  Sambnca^  and  then  by  Acton, 
the  son  of  an  Irish  physician.  The  Neapolitans  were  indignant 
at  seeing  the  arms  of  the  Freiu  h  Hepublic  affixed  to  the  hotel  of 
the  Frencli  Embassy,  and  in  January,  1793,  a  deputation  of  the 
citizens  presented  an  address  to  King  Ferdinand,  supplicating' 
him  to  declare  war  against  France.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
neutrality  of  Naples  could  not  long  be  preserved.  On  the  12th 
of  July^  1793j  a  treaty  was  coik  hided,  as  we  have  already  aaid, 
between  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  the  English  Minister  at  Naples,  and 
ActoUj  Ferdinand's  chief  Minister,  by  whioh  Ferdinand  engage^ 
to  unite  to  the  British  forces  in  the  Meditenanean  6,000  aoldiersy 
four  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  the  same  number  of 
smaller  yessels.  Great  Britain  undertaking  to  maintain  a  respect- 
able  fleet  in  that  sea,  and  to  protect  Neapolitan  commerce.^  The 
Neapolitans,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequently  took  part  in  the 
occupation  of  Toulon. 

The  Papal  throne  was  filled,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Rerolu- 
tion,  by  Pius  YI.  His  predecessor,  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli), 
who  had  risen  to  the  Papacy  from  the  condition  of  a  poor  monk, 
had  always  retained  the  simple  customs  of  his  early  life.  Tlieee, 
however,  seemed  out  of  place  in  an  age  of  inquiry,  doubt,  and  dis- 
belief;  and  it  was  thought  that,  when  arguments  cease  to  per^ 
suade,  and  yirtue  to  move  by  its  example,  die  best  subatitotes 
for  them  are  pomp,  splendour,  and  magnificence.  The  Cardinal?, 
therefore,  on  the  death  of  Clement,  in  1774,  elected  Cardimi 
Braschi  (Pius  VI.)  as  his  successor.  Braschi  was  liandsome  in 
person,  eloquent  in  speech,  refined  in  his  tastes,  of  di^^nified 

*  Martens,  Rtetuil,  t.    p.  480. 
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mBsmers,  and  a  generons  diapositioii.  He  had  been  treasurer  to 
ihe  apostoHo  eamera,  and  had  displayed  in  his  demeanour  and 
actions  no  ordinary  splendour.  All  these  good  (jiialitics,  how- 
ever, tended  to  a  vicious  extreme.  He  entertained  a  groat 
opinion  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  high  dignity  ;  he  wa.s  arbi- 
trary and  disdainful,  and  could  ill  brook  opposition.  A  schemo 
was  agitated  in  his  Pontificate,  originated  by  Cardinal  Orsini, 
of  uniting  all  Italy  in  a  confedoration,  of  which  the  Pope  was  to 
bo  the  head.  The  chief  glorj  of  Pius  VI.  is  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  a  work  of  extraordinary  msgnitode  and 
labour. 

Pins  VI.  was  naturally  shocked  and  offended  by  the  novelties 
and  innovations  in  matters  of  religion  which  aooompanied  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  BoTolution.  The  respect  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  soothed  and  appeased 

him  for  a  time,  but  the  excesses  and  blasphemies  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  and  of  the  Convention,  and  especially  the  loss  of 
Avignon,  impelled  him  to  resort  to  his  spiritual  weapons.  Ilenco 
the  Eiiiporor  and  the  Italian  Princes  of  his  party  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  Pius  to  enter  into  an  ofifeufli^e  league  against 
Prance. 

The  situation  of  Tuscany  induced  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand, 
though  so  nearly  connected  with  the  House  of  Austria,  formally 
to  recognize  the  French  Republic^  January  16th,  179d>  before  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Tuscany  presenred  its  neutrality  till 
the  following  October^  when  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  encouraged  Ferdinand  to  declare  himself 
for  the  allies.  Of  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  Victor  Amadous 
III.,  King  of  Sardinia,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  republic  of 
Genoa,  secretly  inclined  to  France,  maintained  for  a  considerable 
time  its  neutrality,  although  summoned  by  the  English  and  Spanish 
fleet,  in  October,  1793,  to  change  its  policy.  The  port  was  now 
blockaded.  Venice  had  also  declared  herself  neutral.  The  Vene- 
tians, enervated  by  a  long  peace,  and  intent  only  on  their  mate- 
rial interests,  had  sunk  into  an  abyss  of  moral  corruption  and 
degradation.  Expecting  their  safety  only  from  the  sufferance  of 
their  neighbours  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  great  Powers, 
they  had  lost  all  public  spirit  and  &llen  into  a  sort  of  political 
quietism,  which  was  carried  so  for  that  the  goYemment  actually 
forbade  the  representation  of  tragedies,  as  calculated  to  excite 
and  derate  the  soul  t    We  are  not,  therefore^  surprised  to  find 
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tliat  at  the  brealdog  ont  of  tiie  French  RoTohitioii  tli^  delw* 
mined  on  tbe  policy  of  doing  nothing ;  and  they  peraisted  ia 

tlioir  neutrality,  though  solicited  by  many  Powers,  Sardinia, 
iiusain,  Austria,  2S  aj)los,  to  take  a  pan  against  France.  Yet  tlmr 
hatred  of  that  country  peeped  out  on  all  occasions.     They  sent 
back  to  the  French  Minister  the  note  of  the  Assembly  acquainting 
them  with  the  tlight  of  the  King  to  Yarennes,  because  it  did  noi 
bear  Louis's  aignatore ;  they  refused  to  reply  to  the  notice  of  the 
King*8  acceptance  of  the  Constitution;  they  suffered  the  Austriaiki 
to  viohite  the  nentnlity  they  had  decUured  by  marching  troops 
through  their  territories ;  in  October^  1792^  when  the  allies  were 
entering  France,  they  authorised  their  subjects  to  supply  tlie 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  arms,  proTisionSy  and 
other  necessaries ;  on  the  establishment  of  the  French  Repablic 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  and  though  they  at  length  con- 
sented to  receive  a  charge'  d'affaires,  they  would  only  recognize 
hiiii  with  a  puerile  distinction  as  the  Minister  of  the  French 
nation  and  not  of  the  rtpulAic.^    These  and  other  grievances  f  f 
the  same  kind,  and  especially  the  reception  given  to  the  £egeQ^ 
under  tho  title  of  Count  de  Lille,  at  Verona,  towards  the  end  of 
1794,  drew  down  upon  the  Venetian  Republic  the  hatred  sod 
vengeance  of  the  French,  and  served  at  least  as  pretexts  for  iti 
destruction. 

Respecting  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  little  need  be  added  to  what 
has  been  already  said.    Although  Gk)doy  was  despisied  by  every 

true  Spaniard,  yet  Florida  Blanca  and  d*Aranda  had  been  suc- 
(  essively  com|)elled  to  give  place  to  him;  and,  in  1792,  heoV>- 
tniucd,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Alcudi;i,  the  supreme  direction 
of  afVairs.  The  war,  however,  which  he  commenced  with  FniDce 
was  at  first  populnr.  The  Spaniards,  devoted  to  tho  Church  anil 
to  their  King,  beheld  in  the  republicans  of  France  tho  enemies  of 
both.  Tliey  contributed  largely  and  spontaneously  to  the  war; 
the  feudal  lords,  as  in  ancient  times,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  vassals,  the  smngglen,  and  even  the  monks  formed  regi- 
ments. But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  ill-directed  bj 
Godoy ;  and  the  successes  of  the  Spanish  arms,  already  deecribed, 
were  soon  followed  by  reverses  which  rendered  the  King  anxiooi 
to  conclude  a  peace. 

The  Portuguese  li.ul  shared  witli  the  Spaniards  in  the  Frencb 
war,  and  are  said  to  have  formed  the  best  portion  of  the  Spaniaii 
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army.    The  sceptre  of  Portugal  had  been  held,  since  February, 

1777,  by  Queen  Maria»I.,  but  her  intellect  having  become  dis- 
ordered through  religious  melancholy,  the  regency  was  assumed 
in  1792  bv  her  son  Don  John,  Prince  of  Brazil.  Don  John  was 
governed  by  his  confessors,  as  other  Princes  are  by  their  favourites 
or  mistreBses;  and  he  is  said  to  have  changed  them  as  often. 


END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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